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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

This is a reprint of the English Translation of the Nyiya Sutras of 
Gautama by Mm. Dr. Ganganatha Jha, the versatile Sanskrit scholar 
who will ever be remembered for his dedicated and selfless pioneer 
work and immense contribution in the field. 

The work was first published serially in the Indian Thought 
(Vols. IV-XI), a quarterly journal devoted to Sanskrit learning, over 
a period of eight years from 1912 to 1919. 

Dr. Jha’s translation covers a large field and includes, besides the 
original SUlras of Gautama, the Bhdfya of V&tsyiyana and the Vdrtika 
of Uddyotakara in full as well as relevant notes from Vacaspatimisra’s 
Jiyiyaodrtika-tdtparyaftkd, Udayana’s T/ltparyaparituddhi and Raghut- 
tama’s BhAfyacandra. The work naturally became enormous in bulk 
and it is not surprising that it took for its completion so many years 
and so much energy of the author and as many as 1,800 pages in print. 
Perhaps this also explains why in spite of the great utility and 
importance of the work no publisher could venture to bring it out in 
a book form during the past so many decades. 

We are offering with great pleasure to the interested readers this 
reprint of the great work in response to the increasing demand of the 
scholars and believe that it will be received in a befitting manner. 

It may here be noted that the system of transcription used when 
this work was written more than half a century ago, has a few 
variations, some rather odd-looking, from the system in use now. 

They are: 


* 

ri 

* d 

v dh 


ch 

« dh 

<r sh 

* 

chh 

« t 


z 

t 

« th 


s 

th 

f d 
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( viii ) 


Hypothetical Reasoning (Tarka) 445 

Definitive Cognition (Nirnaya) 458 

Controversy 471 

Disputation 514 

Wrangling 521 

Fallacies 523 

The Inconclusive Probans 539 

The Contradictory Probans 546 

The Neutralised Probans 552 

The Unknown Probans 556 

The Belated or Mistimed Probans 560 

Casuistry 566 
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PREFACE. 


Not being learned in the 1 Hoienoe' or * Art * of * Chrono* 
logy,’ I have seoured a contribution on that subject from my 
colleague, Pandit Q-opinatha Kaviraj, whioh is printed here 
as the ' Introduction ’; and I am thankful to him for having 
thus removed a serious defect from the present work. It 
remains for me only to indicate in brief the materials that I 
have made use of in preparing this translation. For the 
Bh&$ya I hare relied mainly upon the Edition published 
in the ( Vizianagram Sanskrit Series ’ and for the VSrtika on 
the Edition in the ‘ Bibliofcheoa Indica for the latter I was 
also helped, after having finished Adhy&ya I, by the Second 
Edition {or rather ‘ reprint ’) of the work in the Benares 
Series. In the case of the former I was helped by the follow* 
ing manuscripts 

I. Palm-leaf styled in the notes as * Puri Ms. B' whioh 
oontains the BhSsya from 1-2-4 to the end. 

II. Palm-leaf styled as ‘Puri Ms. A,’ containing the 
BhSsya from the beginning to 3-2-42. 

III. A palm-leaf Ms. of the SQtra only. 

These three were kindly lent to me by the revered 
ShaftkarSohSrya of Govardhanamatha, Puri, 

IV. A palm-leaf Ms. of the BhSsya, AdhySya V only— 
styled * C.’ 

V. A palm-leaf Ms. of the BhSsya, AdhySya V only— 
styled * D.’ 

VI. Paper Ms. of the Sutra only belonging to Jagadish 
Mishra. 

VII. Paper Ms. of SQtra only belonging to Babu Govinda- 
dasa. 

Every one of these manuscripts was found to be quite 
oorreot, specially the first two, whioh proved of incalculable 
help in fixing the text of the BhSsya in several plaoes. 

For the T&tptrya I have used the edition in the 4 Vizia¬ 
nagram Sanskrit Series.’ 
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X 


THE NYAYA-SCTRAS OF GAUTAMA 


For the Parishuadhi, I have had to rely upon a manu¬ 
script secured for me several years ago from Madras, by my 
friend Babu GovindadSsa. 

Of the BhSfyaohandfa, I had a single manuscript, ob¬ 
tained from Babu GovindadSsa’s valuable collection. 

In addition to these I have also used, for my notes, (a) 
the Bodhaaiddhi also called NySyapariahifta of Odayana, and 
the AnvlkfUnayaiallvabodha of VardhamSua;—manuscripts of 
both of them having been secured for me by MahBmahopBdh* 
yftya P. Vindbyeshwari Prasad Dube of the Sanskrit Oollege 
Library. 

The translation of VfitsySyana was taken up in sheer 
“ bravado," if the U9e of such a term be permissible in this 
connection. The first soholar to try his hands on it was the 
late Dr. Ballantyne, who handed down the task to his pupil 
MahBmahopBdhyBya P. Eeshavashastri, who oarried on the 
work up to a few pages and then apparently gave it up. Sub* 
sequently the work'- was taken up by a friend of mine at Cal* 
outta; but when I asked him, after a few years, how far he 
had progressed, he told me frankly that the work was terribly 
difficult and so he had given it up. Then and there I made 
up my mind to undertake the work,—and to make the task 
still more difficult, and henoe worth doing—I took up the 
Vartika also. 

How far I have succeeded in this audaoious task, it is 
for the learned to judge, and in their hands I leave it, de* 
siring no better tribuual to adjudioate upon my work and 
upon my reputation. 

With this brief preface I lay my work at the feet of 
those to whom I owe all I am and all I have— 

Sanskrit College, Bbnarks, ") GANOANATHA JHA. 


January 20, 1920. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.—PRELIMINARY. 

The Works, of whioh an English translation has been 
offered for the first time in the following pages, consist of 
(a) NySya-sQtras by Gotama, ( b ) NySya-bhSsya by V BtsyByana 
and (fl) NySya V&rtika by Uddyotakara. VBohaspati MiSra’s 
TfitparyabikB, Udayana's TStparyapari£uddhi and RaghQt* 
tama's BhBshyaohandra, have been utilised only in so far 
as they have been deemed useful for illuminating the more 
obsoure points in the SQtras or in their Commentaries. 

The history of NySya remains still to be written, and 
it is not known with certainty how and when this system 
came to be associated with Vaish6?ika. In the NySya* 
bhfisya, and naturally in all subsequent works based upon it, 
we find the two systems generally mixed up. The VaishOsika 
categories are everywhere taoitly assumed in NySya, and, 
though on certain points, metaphysical (e. g. ’ pllupSka' 
eeraua * pitharapSka ’) and epistemological («. g. recognition 
of the number of pramSpas, viz. four in NyBya and two in 
VaisBshika), the two sohools diverge from each other, their 
general harmony is still very remarkable and would seem to 
be fundamental.* In the present state of our knowledge it 
is not possible to discriminate the two systems with any 
degree of aoonraoy, except by characterising one as mainly 
logical and methodological and the other as metaphysical. 

And besides this there are other factors to be counted. 

There have been theological influences at work in the 
elaboration of the ideas of eaoh school. The allied Jain and 
Buddhist thought of the age must also have had some effeot 

• Of. fa thfa connection Dr. D. Faddegon'i “ The Vekeyika Syetem,” pp. 48-49. 
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xii THE NYAYA-SCTRAS OF GAUTAMA 

on the system as a whole. The age in whioh the early 
NySya literature was written was an age of polemics, and 
until the history of contemporary thought, especially what 
is revealed in the oldest Buddhist and Jain literature, comes 
to be written, all speculations regarding the fundamental 
character of this literature are bound to be more or less 
unsuccessful. Then again, there is the almost insurmount¬ 
able difficulty of determining, in the case of the SGtras and 
the Bhfipya, whether the whole work proceeded from one 
author or consists of parts asoribable to different authors 
belonging to different times. The subject is complicated, 
and a study of the BhSsya and of the VSrtika is calculated 
to be very helpful in this direction. 

II.—THE NYAYA S'OTBAS AND Y5.TSYS.YANA 
BHJtSHYA. 

(1) Opinions of Sohoi,ai»8. 

(*)'- On Nydya Slitrai. 

The NySya system of philosophy, like every other 
Indian system, is based upon a body of aphoristic sayings, 
called * SGtras,’ which are asoribed by tradition to one Aks- 
apSda (called in Chinese soc-mock, lit. ‘foot-eye’), more 
popularly known as Gotama or Gautama. Who this Gotama 
was and in what time and country he flourished are ques¬ 
tions to whioh no satisfactory answer can be given. Scholars 
have of course attempted to offer an answer, but all in 
different ways. 

(a) MahSmahopSdhy&ya HaraprasSda S'fistii (J. A. S. 
B., 1905, pp. 177.180) tries to show, on Cainese evidence, 
that Aksapdda, the "founder" of NySya, was a pra-Bud- 
dhistic teacher, bub he adds that the SGtras as we have them 
are comparatively modern, being probably post-MahSyauio 
in age, He places them in the 2nd Century A. D. 

(b) MahSmahopSdhySya Dr. Satis Chandra VidyS- 
bhGshnqta (Introduction to “ The Nyfiya SQtrSs of Gotama," 
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S, B. H , m pp. v-viii; Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 
pp. 161*162) believes that the authoi of the NyBya SQtras, 
who was identical with the author of Gautama Dharma 
SQtras and of the Pitrimedha SQtras and was an inhabitant 
of Mithila, lived in the 6th Century B. C. and was a con¬ 
temporary of Buddha. He was the author of the Hr at ohapter 
of the work, the later chapters being subsequent additions. 

(c) Professor Jaoobi (J. A. 0. S., XXXI, 1911, pp. 
2, 13) says that the Sutras and the BhBsya are later than the 
origin of Sfanya Vada (i. end of 2nd Century A. D.) and 
earlier than that of Vijn&uavfida (i. e., end of 5th Century 
A. D.), and that the interval between the SQtras and the 
Bhftsya need not be supposed to have been more than a 
generation. He assumes, it Beems, that the whole BhSgya 
is one uniform work ( cf . Ibid, p. 6). 

(d) Profefsor Stcherbatskoi (“Epistemology and Logic 
as taught by the later Buddhists,'* as summed up in J. A. 
O. S., 1911, pp. 4-5), on the contrary, sees in the SQtras and 
the BhSsya marks of acquaintance with Buddhist Idealism, 
whence he declares them both to be posterior to 500 A. D. 
This view has been refuted by Jacobi. 

( 0 ) Bodas (Introduction to Tarkasangraha, U. S. S., pp. 
zxx-xzxii) says that the work of KapSda, as we possess 
it, can not bo anterior to 400 B. C. and posterior to 500 
A. D., whioh is the date of V&tsyfiyana. Vfitsy&yana under 
Ny. SQt. 2-2-36. refers to VaiA SQt. 3-1-16. The SQtras of 
Gotama are older than those of KanSda. He says definitely 
that Gotama’s text belongs to 400 B. C. on the ground that 
Shabara Svfimi (Bib. Ed., p. 10) quotes from Upavarsa a pass¬ 
age shewing that Upavarga was familiar with Gotama’s 
system. If this Upavarga be identical with the minister of 
Nanda there is no inconsistency in placing Gotama in the 4th 
Century B. C, or a little earlier, 
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xiv THE NYAYA-SOTRAS OF GAUTAMA 

(f) Professor Snali (Introduzione alio Studio della 
Filosofia Indiana, p. 14/ aooepts in the main Jacobi's conclus¬ 
ion but remarks that though the time of VfitsySyana may 
be aooepted as right, that of Gotama is doubtful. One 
generation is too short an interval to be placed between the 
BhS?ya and the SQtras. He would suggest an interval of 
100 years, if not more, thus referring the Stttras to about 300 
or 350 A. D. 

(g) Professor Qarbe (Die Sankhya Philosopie, p. 33) 
considers NySya to be the latest of the six orthodox systems and 
says that no traoe of it is to be found before the Christian 
Era. He states no grounds for his conclusion, but he notes that 
the NyByadaniana as such was known to Pafiolia£ikha whom 
he believes to have been a contemporary of Shbara, living 
sometime between 100 and 300 A. D. 

(ii). On VStgySyana BhUtya. 

Regarding the BhBsya too there is a wide diversity of 
views. 

(a) First of all we may refer to the theory of Dr. 
Windisoh who. in his excellent pamphlet “ fiber Das NyBya 
BhBshya,” pp. 14-15, has sought to prove that the NyBya- 
bhSshya must be asoribed to the same period in which the 
MahSbhSshya was written, t. e ., about 200 B. C. He shows 
by means of illustrations that both th9 works are more or less 
similar in structure and style and that both contain a number 
of pregnant sentences which are of the same type. In the 
oase of MahBbhBshya, F.ielhorn has established this satis¬ 
factorily (a f. his booklet “ KfitySyana and Pataftjalio”). These 
stltra-like short sentences never end in ffir and must be the 
work of a predecessor. It is interesting to find that the 
explanations of these generally end in ffir I These explana¬ 
tions, in the oase of the NyByabhBshya, usually end in WW- 
WNn or , resembling the of the MahBbhBshya 
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whioh Kielhorn showed as belonging to the explanation-part 
and not to tho Vfirtika itself. Tbo sfitra-like sentences 
would in course of time (as their origin was forgotten) come 
to be regarded doubtfully as Sdtrc. or Bhfishya This has 
been, we know, really the case. 

(b) Dr. VidyfibhQshaga (Introduction, p. X) places 
Vfitsyfiyans, whom he makes a native of Southern India, 
about the middle of the 5th Century A. D. or (Bhandarkar 
Volume, p. 163; Ind, Ant., 1915) about -iOJ A. D. The 
whole work is evidently by one author. The Nyfiya SQtras 
4-1-89, 4-1-48, 2-1-19, 4-2-82, 2-1-3? and 4-2-26, 3-2-11 are 
interpolations from Mfidhyamika SQtra and Laukfivatfira 
SQtra,whioh somehow crept into the text before or during the 
age of Vfitsyfiyana. 

(c) Mm. H. P. Sfestri (J. A. S. B„ 1905, p. 178) makes 
VfitsySyana post-Mahfiyfinio, i. e., a successor of Nfigfirjuna 
and Aryadeva. 

(d) Stcherbatskoi's view (loo. oil.) is that VfitsySyana 
lived long after 500 A. D. Both the SQtras and the Bhfishya 
are supposed to oontain references to VijSfina Vfida and 
must be posterior to the date of its origin in the 5th 
Century. 

(e) Jacobi ( loe . eit.) places VfitsySyana about the begin¬ 
ning of the dth Century or earlier. He aooepts Windisoh’s 
Vfirtika theory and allows an interval of about a generation 
between the SQtras and the Bhfishya. 

(/) Suali (loe. cit.) aooepts Jacobi’s date for Vfitsyfi- 
yana, as already noted. 

(?) Bodas (Introduction, p. XLI) assigns VfitsySyana 
to the end of 500 A. D. on the ground that " he preoeded 
the well-known Buddhist teaoher, Dihinfiga, who is said to 
have lived in the early part of the 0th Century." 
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xvi the NYAYA-SOTRAS of GAUTAMA 

(2) Review and Remarks. 

We have attempted to give above the views of some of 
the best authorities on the chronology of the NySya SQtras 
and V&tsySyana’s Commentary upon them. The time of the 
SQtras is found to range from the pre-Buddhistic or Bud* 
dhistio age to about 600 A. O. So about VQbsySyana the 
dates assigned vary from 200 B. C. to about 700 A. D. This 
wild confusion is a sure indication of the fact that we are 
travelling on insecure ground. And as a matter of fact it 
is not possible to be quite precise when the premisses are 
so shaky. The SQtras and the BhSshya do not seem to have 
yet been studied with that minuteness and thoroughness 
which their nature demands A critical edition of the SQtra* 
pStha of NySya, based upon a collation of all available Mss. 
of different recenaions and of the Sutras as accepted by the 
various glosses and commentaries still existing, is the greatest 
desideratum of the day, and until this is done it is vain to 
endeavour to determine the tUtratoi of a particular aphor* 
ism. In the translation efforts have been made to determine 
this, as far as possible. From the very nature of the present 
work, the translator has had to rely upou the verdiot, direct 
or implied, of the Bhdsyn, the Vdrtika, and the Tdlparya, 
and also upon VSchaspati Mirra’s NydyiaUehluiban I ha; but 
help was also derived from two old manuscripts, obtain* 
ed from two different sources. 

The question of BhSshya is even more oomplioated, as 
Mss. of this work are comparatively very rare. In these 
oiroumstances therefore all such theories as have a bearing 
more or less direct on the character of the text have to be 
accepted as only tentative. Then again there is the inevi* 
table danger of a tendency to read modern thought into old 
words. If there be a passage illustrating an old theory 
which has died out but which survives in its developed for m 
in a recent but better known Ftda it is very likely that we 
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shall understand it as representing the latter. The early 
history of Indian thought being not known in detail it 
becomes really very hard at times to identify a particular 
doctrine. 

Professor Stoherbatskoi’s theory does not seem to oall for 
any new comments. Jacobi has already treated it at some 
length and tried to shew that neither the SQtras nor the 
BhSshya can be proved to contain allusions to Buddhist 
Idealism, so that they must be earlier than the age of Asahga 
and Vasubandhu (500 A. D.). Vlchaspati’s interpretation of 
SQtras 4, 2, 26 35 as directed against VijfiSnavada is erron¬ 
eous. So far it is all right. But Jacobi, Vidy&bhQshana, 
H. P. Sfcstrl and Suali all find in the SQtras and BhSshya 
traces of S'unyavada. This seems to me problematic. That 
there is a doctrine much allied to the later Buddhist 
Sftnyav&da need not be gainsaid. But it does not seem to 
have yet been established that this doctrine is really the 
same as the so-called S'unyavada of 1STagSrjuna’s school. 
And even if it is there is no necessity to assume a priori 
that the whole work proceeded from Qne pen and belongs to 
one, era., the post-Naglrjuna, period. 

(3) The Age of the Sutras an the BhUshya. 

Assuming that all the NySya-sQtras, as wo have them 
to-day, are not genuine and that some of them may possibly 
represent later interpolations*, there is no reason to deny 
that the general framawork of the system is of a muoh earlier 
date. There is nothing to contradict Dr. Vidy SbhQshao a's 
view that the SQtras belong to 600 B. C. Mm Sfestrl's 
opinion that AkshapSda was pre-Buddhist and was the 
founder of the sohool is also acceptable, but where is the 
proof to shew that all the SQtras came after the development 
of the MahSyftnio Sohool and that even some of them were 
not composed by AkshapSda himself ? ■ The suggestion of the 

•Cf. Fnddegon, “the Vuiroijika System," pp. 46-47. 
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SOtras having passed through several redactions may be 
accepted in the main, but this does not militate against the 
antiquity and genuineness of some parts of the work at any 
rate. The introduction of Yoga in a work on NySya is not 
altogether inexplicable, if we remember that both Yoga and 
NySya (including Vaiaeshika), as systems of theological 
philosophy, belonged to the Saiva School. The very word 
Igvara, (as distinguished from ‘ Purushottama ’ of Sankhya 
which, as Haribhadra points out, was affiliated to Vaish- 
navism) signifies Sioa. Even in later times the Saiva 
Naiyayika Bhasarvajua (800 A. D.) introduced Yoga in his 
NySya tract, viz., NySya Sara. The section on Yoga in 
Gotama’s work (Satras 4, 2, 38-48) does not bear on it any 
special mark of later development. The “ peculiar character ” 
referred to by the S&striji is not apparent to me. 

It is interesting to observe that the several dootrines 
which have been introduced in the 1st Lecture of Chapter IV 
as 'gfa'QT: does not refer explicitly either to S'Qnya VSda or 
to VijflSna VSda. They may well stand for theories so 
widely ourrent in Buddhistic and post-Buddhistic (but generally 
pre-Christian) times, and a detailed examination of these in 
connection with the history of contemporary thought is sure 
to be highly profitable and enlightening. The Satras and 
the Bhashya must be subjected to such an examination before 
any final opinion regarding their age can be fitly pronounced. 

This is not the right place to enter into a discussion of 
this kind, but we may just note a word or two here briefly in 
order to suggest that this line of pursuit is likely to yield 
valuable results. 

(!) First of all, we may refer to the doctrine as stated 
in Sfitra 3-1-52, whioh states that ‘touch ’ is the only 
sense-organ, the other so-called sense-organs being only 
modifications of it. This is a queer, but a very old view, and 
we find it as early as 500 B. C. in Greeoo, where Demooritus 
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(and lator oa Aristotle too) advocated a similar theory. And 
even in modern NySya, though the unity of sense-organs has 
been rejected as such the importance of tfCand its distinc¬ 
tive character have been strongly emphasised. The dootrine 
of t. e. the view that relative consciousness is possi¬ 

ble only when there is contact between monos and tvak, is 
based upon the recognition of the fact that the function of 
WO^in our mental life is unique.* But the dootrine as men¬ 
tioned in the sQtra asserting that WR is the only sense-organ 
stands by itself. It is unknown to any of the existing systems 
of philosophy. But we know that it is the old SSnkhya 
theory. Both Ratnaprabhs and BhSmatl under Ved. Sat. 
2-2-10, attribute it to SSnkhya. It does not exist iu the 
KSrikS of ISvarakrishoa and appears to be rnnoh older than 
this author. The date of I£varakrishna is uncertain. Dr. 
Keith (Sankhya System, p. 69) places him about 450 A. D. 
and Dr. VidySbhQshaga’s opinion is very muoh the same (Med. 
Logio, p. 83), For reasons into which I cannot enter here 
I feel inolined to assign a muoh earlier date to the work. 
Probably the publication or MSthara Vritti undertaken by 
Dr. Belvalkar will help to dear up much confusion on the 
matter. At any rate it seems probablo that the view on 
Wf^wai very old and Qotama’s allusion to it is a probable 
sign of the antiquity of the SQtras. 

(2) Then we may pass in review the various VSdas 
discussed in the 4th Chapter, Lecture 1. We should remem¬ 
ber that these were all extremist theories ) in connec¬ 

tion with the origin and nature of the world. 

(i) The first Vfida (4. 1. 14-18) which affirms the origin 
of things from pre-existing is as old as the TTpani- 

• It is for tliia reaaon tbat in Suahopti or dreamless aleep, when the mam* 
happens to be within She ‘purttat’ beyond the sphere of {g^it enjoys rest and there is 
abeyance of conscious life altogether. For details see my forthcoming work ‘Nyiya 
Vaifeshika System of ‘Thoaglit’ (Part III, Section on Psycho-physics, *o). 
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shads and is found in the Pali literature. It amounts to 
a denial of what is technically called I 

(ii) The next VSda known as I6varav8da (4. 1. 19-21) 

deolares that the Ultimate Nimitta of production is God and not 
glYBufor I This is the ultra-theistic position which 

disavows the efficiency of human will altogether and assigns 
every product to the direct intervention of a Divine Resolve. 
The human will is said to be efficient in subordination to act* 
nation from Above. The Ancient Pali and Prakrit literature 
is replete with accounts of similar theories. The statement 
«nrt ge t ynul: i *pt «tt 

miN VT It (M. Bht. cpra^i S3. 28) says plainly that pleasure 
and pain, t. a. the fruits (*K$|), come directly from God and not 
from human effort, for the simple reason that man as such 
is ignorant (nqr) and impotent (BPfhu) in regard to his pleasure 
andpain. Thesfanis God. Such tw<C4!^exists in theUpani- 
shads, t and we may detect it in some shape in the PSsupata 
DanSana of MSdhavSohSrya’s SarvadarsauasaUgraha. This 
is of oourse slightly distinguished from the I£varavada of 
which the SVeta° Up" (1. 2) speaks. 

(iii) The next theory (4.1. 22-24) leads us to a denial of 

all kinds of nimittaa. This is evidently an aspect of fWTT*- 
«lf | Of. A4vaghosha’s Buddhaoliarita, 9. 52. Here too the 
freedom of will is repudiated. This doctrine is really the same 
ae described in the BrahmajSlasutta of 

Dlgha NikSya. In the Samahgala VilBsinl (1. 118) Buddha- 
ghosha explains the term as ‘springing up without a cause, 
and in the Udftna (6.5) it is said to signify negatiou of origin 
from a eause, whether intrinsio (TO* or extrinsic (UtST 


• Probably this wt* a rmclion against the extreme lliinanaa theory of Karma. 
The theory ia aa old ea Buddha's day. And it ia not impoaaihia though not likely, 
that the word in the phraae <VRaf * ate. implies material (Wfflpr) 

aa wall. Id that eaaa it would ha aa al l- i on to the early Brabmareda. Id this 
eoDoaotioD tbs reader ie referred to the aefee gives ia the present translation hr bw, 
f Cf. Kauah. Up., S. 9. 
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VPlfti:}. Tins is WffHni? pure and simple, aud was an old 
doctrine, associated, in one of its phases, with the name of 
Makkhaliputta Gosgla who denied not only freedom of will 
() but also all forms of causality, or 
This doctrine is also called wtSTOBT and was one of the 
three views which the Com. on Dhammnsangani characterises 
as incorrigible and hopeless. 

(iv) Now the rejection of OTOT, own nature or indivi¬ 
duality of a thing ends in fTttTOViq 1 —a doctrine which is dis¬ 
cussed in SQtras 4.1.87-40. This vmiWf is the prelimi¬ 
nary to the historical Sbnyav&da. 

(v) This is closely related to the other doctrine, i.e. 

BUffnWIWJ, viz., that everything is impermanent. This 
is the logical antecedent of technical of subsequent 

centuries and was an old view. This view is a truism of 
Buddhist Literature and need not be stated in detail. 

(vi) The opposite doctrine, viz., crffonmwflT (SQtras 

4.1 29-33), was also current very widely in early times. The 
name qnfvtreff used sometimes to be given to an aspect of 
this doctrine, though of course ifitli a slightly different shade 
of meaning. The crwfferiTT, * e -> the belief that ‘Everything 
Is,’ of which the SatkSryavSda of SSnkhya was a later modi¬ 
fication, was the earliest and most general form of this doc¬ 
trine. Professor Garbe, in his ' SSnkhya Philosophic,’ notes 
that the 333 vat a Vada as discussed in the BrahmajSlasQtta is 
the SSnkhya view. That Garbe is right would appear from 
the following declaration in VySsabhSshya (under Yoga SQt. 
II. 15): (».«., on denial of and tgwtf 

both) * mwwqt , f&vq, I And on the other 

hand we observe tiiat the discussion turns on 

a view which from the very language of its expression we 
recognise at once to be of the Yogins. Of. NySya BhSshya : 

• SanmBflkpliaU Sntt* in D. Nik., 2. 20; UviaagadMiS 7. 166 (Hoerole'i Ed., 
P- 97). 
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mtamftrmwn* wAmf vnbrrvtpnpwl, sr tig 

iiqftiftrtna^ifirtpr. i q^mw^ mirgtnririntffer i w«w 

fcvffd trftrftmwre^fil (under NySya SQtra 4-1-32). 

(vii) (Suta. 4.1.34-36) was also known to 

the earlier Buddhist literature. ThiB view is intimately 
connected with (pROT? and therefore with tratWVtfatrtf in 
general. The notion that the whole is a mere aggregate of 
parts and not a distinot entity from them, t.«., that g«| is only 
a name given to a definite collocation of guijas, was very old 
indeed. Away from the Buddhist philosophers it was also 
partly recognised by Patafijali in his MahSbhSshya (c/. 

gWs rei fr i semtc-0. 

(viii) The is very mysterious. Vfitsyaya- 

na’s interpretation is not clear. It was a doctrine of number, 
propounded to account for the origin or nature of things. 
The word implies that it was an extreme view. Could 

it have any connection with the Vedic notion of or with 
some form of the Pythagorean Theory of Number? 

All this is guess-work, but very probable. At all events 
it is plain that tho thesis regarding the late origin of some of 
the Sutras, especially those referring to the several doctrines, 
is not conclusively demonstrated, though it may be admitted 
that interpolations do exist in the SQtra and in the BhSshya. 
The similarity of ideas, and even in some cases of stray 
words, does not necessarily prove, as Pandit Phagibhusha$a 
TarkavSgija rightly remarks in his introduction (P. 34) to his 
excellent Bengali translation of NySya Sutra aud BhSshya, 
reference to any particular theory of later years, unless it is 
dearly stated. We know from a study of indiau philosophy 
and Literature that certain stereotyped sayings have come 
down from ancient times, and though these may be found in 
different works they need not be ascribed to any of them. 
By way of illustration it may be Baid that NySya Sutra 4-2-32 
reminds one of a similarly-worded saying in PataSjali's 
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M&hubhSshya (under Pan. 4-1-1): 

*TOT I TOTimfifaqW I Even this verse 

which is split up into 4 parts and commented on by Patanjftli 
is apparently older than his own time. 

What is said of the Sutras applies to a certain extent 
to the BhSshya also. The interval between the two is not 
known, but it is certain, as Windisch has already established, 
that the BhSshya was not the immediate successor to the 
Sutras. There had been a VSrtika of which some fragments 
exist, not only on the 1st but oven on subsequent chap¬ 
ters. Of. the vartika : , ?TWffflAR91T^ 

under Sfltra 4-1 *21. This piece has been 
explained by VStsyByana wliioh practically exhausts the 
whole BhSshya on the Sutra. Considering this fact, a space 
of 300 or 400 years would not be an unreasonsble interval 
to suppose between the Sutras and the BhSshya. In other 
words VStsyayaua may be assigned to the 2nd or 3rd Century 
B. C. * 

This date would not bo incompatible with the general 
style and structure of his language. The peculiar use of 
certain particles, viz., ff?T, fW, and more particularly of % 
would seem to be an indication of the antiquity of the work. 
The use of ^ in prose, which reminds one of the Brahmans 
and Pali texts, in remarkable and almost decides the ques¬ 
tion. 

As to the further question of his identity with Kautilya 
and with the author of KamasQtra a negative answer has 
to be given. There does nob seem to be any historical evi¬ 
dence in support of this identity. Kautilya s attitude towards 
VPtAfcqSt and his style of composition are in direct antithesis 
to the Nyftya BhSshya; and as for the K&mas&tra it is decid- 

* It must be confewed that this view too, like the otliera contested, is no better 
than a tentative assumption, bat it work* better on the whole. Any definite con¬ 
clusion regarding the date of these work* most lie put off till the results of 
retearobes into the history of /VeCbristinn thought of India arc available to us. 
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edly a later composition. The testimony of lexicographers 
where these names are pat together as synonymous does 
not go far enough. 

III.—nyAya-vArtika. 

The date of Uddyotakara, the author of NySya Vartika, 
is capable of more exaot determination. It is beyond 
doubt that his NySya Vartika was intehded to be a defence 
of the Bhfishya against the attacks of the Buddhist philoso- 
pher Dihnfiga, whose time is now generally believed to have 
been the end of the 5th Century A. D. Thus the age of 
Dinn&ga establishes the terminus a quo for the date of 
Uddyotakara, and the terminus ad quern is furnished by a 
reference to his name in Subandhu’s VasavadabfcS: MfPTft'gfaf- 
DllltlltWiWWm (Hall's Edition, p. 235). Subandhu was 
unquestionably prior to BSna (700 A. D.) who eulogises on his 
V8savadatt3 in the Harshaoharita ( e, g. ^1 

and probably, as Dr. Gray says (Introduction to 
the Eng. translation of VSsavadattS, pp. 8-12), he may have 
lived in the latter part of the 6th Century or beginning of the 
7th Century. From these evidences it would follow that 
Uddyotakari’s literary activities belonged to a period in 
600 A. D. 

The statement of VSchaspati with reference to the 
VSrtika ( ^3**^0 » not however 

quite intelligible. From what he says it seems that even 
as late as Vfiohaspati’s day the Vartika had been an old 
and antiquated work and apparently fallen into discredit. 
The expressions and 

read together imply that the work had bsen already over¬ 
loaded with wrong interpretations. All this involves a long in¬ 
terval of time between Uddyotkara and Vftchaspati, though 
the date forVichaspati as given in his NySyasQohlnibandha 
be understood to refer to Saka Era (898™976 A. D.), instead 
of Sadi vat which to me seems the most agreeable assumption. 
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Till Subandhu’s day Uddyotkara’a work had been in the 
height of its glory, after which some powerful Buddhist 
Logicians directed their polemic attacks against it in defence 
of DinnSga, and overthrew its’ reputation. Who these 
Buddhist Logicians were we do not know. Dharmaklrti 
might have been one of them, and there might have been 
others from the Buddhist Universities, viz-, NalandS and 
Vikrama SilS. The Buddhist Logic was in its fullest vigour 
in those days. But it is certain that in this pretty long 
interval there arose no eminent scholar* who could come 
forward and champion the cause of Orthodox Logic—a task 
which was left for Vficliaspati in the 10th Century (or more 
probably in the 9th Century) to accomplish. The word 
would therefore imply great antiquity (which 
though not very great would appear as such on account 
of the neglect of the text) of the Vartika as well as the 
unsettled condition to which it was reduced, Udayana in¬ 
forms us that in the work of restoration of Uddyotakara’s 
text VScliaspati was indebted to (his teacher or ftcnigY 
ns Vardhamana says) Trilochana. 

Dr. Vidy&bhOshapa’s identification of V&davidhi aud 
Vadavidhanatika with Dharraaklrti’s VSdanyiya and Vinlta 
Deva’s Vadanyaya Vyakhyd is not more than an assumption. 
Dharmaklrti was a later writer who did much, it seems, to 
throw Uddyotfikara’s work into disgrace. If Dharmaklrti's 
date be accepted as 635 A. D. (Med. Logic, p. 1<)5)—a 
date which synchronises with the time of S'rl Harsha, 
the patron of Bfipn, who refers to Subandhu in whose 
romance, as we have seen, the name of Uddyotakara occurs 
as the author of a Nyfiya treatise—Uddyotakara must be 
pushed back much earlier. The hypothesis that all these 
famous writers were contemporaries does not rest on any 

• Uday.no refer, to thi. fact wfti mfwwfr ( neftlt ) *)**, crar 

smwrwf i Tat. p 9. 
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positive basis.* Thetwo works mentioned in NyBya VSrtika can 
not yet be determined. Pandit Phani BhQshana's suggestion 
that V&davidhBnatikS might have been a commentary on a 
work by Subandhu—the Buddhist Naiyayika who had been 
one of the main objects of Uddyotakara’s assaults—is in¬ 
deed a happy suggestiont but no definite conclusion can 
be arrived at from these uncertain data. 

Uddyotakara was very deeply and widely read in 
Buddhist philosophy (poct-MahSyBnic), and we find every¬ 
where in his work the unmistakeable stamp of a learned and 
eloquent personality. There are several quotations and hiddeu 
allusions to Buddhist literature in the Vartika which are yet 
untraced, and it will be some time perhaps before any light 
can be expected to be thrown upon these obscure passages. 
What for instance was the SarvSbhisamaya Sutra to which 
the Vartika refers 1 (Ben. Ed. p. 339) and from which it has 
taken an extract ? It seems from the language to have been 
one of tho eaMier Buddhist Siltras and was devoted to the 
exposition of pudgaluvUda against nairiUmyaoada. May it be 
identical with the well-known ‘ Bharahara Sutra’ mentioned 
in Prajnakura Mali's BodhicharySvatBrapanjika (P. 474) and 
other Buddhist works? Cf. Ponosin’s note in J. R. A S, 
P. 3(>K. 

IV.—TATPARYATIKA, TA.ITARYA PARIS'UDDHL 
AN I) BHASHYA CHANDRA. 

(«) TXtparyatikX. 

V&rhaspnti's ago is too well-known to call for any special 
notice. But the identification of the era mentioned in his 
NySyasOchlnibandha, viz., 898 ( is an open question 

still ; some hold that it stands for Vikrama 8 aril vat, while 
others protest against this view and accept the ShkBbdn. 

• For Dr. Viityuliliflsliuna’s arguments See J. K. A S., July, 1914 ; Dhsndarkar 
Com. Volume, pp. 163-164. 

t Set his Introduction, p. 39. 
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la ibe former alternative the year corresponds to S41 A. D. 
and in the latter to 976 A.D. On grounds which I have stated 
elsewhere at length I should prefer the former equation and 
assign Vachaspati to the middle of the 9th Century. He 
was a voluminous author and extremely learned in all the 
systems of philosophy (orthodox and heterodox), on each of 
which he is said to have written commentaries.* 

(b) TiTPARYA PAKi^onnm. 

Lidayana belonged to the latter half of the 10th Century. 
He himself mentions 906 Sakabda or 984 A. D. ( aqftxVTHf ) 
as the year of the composition of Lakshanfivali. His Tat- 
paryaparisuddhi is a valuable Commentary on Vachaspati's 
work. But he was, more than anything else, an intense and 
original thinker, and it is in such works as the Nyfiya Kusu- 
manjali and Atmatattvaviveka that we can find his genius 
at its best. Besides the Pari£uddhi, in which he had to 
confine himself to the traditional way of interpretation, 
IJdayana wrote also an independent commentary, named 
or siWtjftfOT on the SOtras of Gotama, which work 
also has been utilised in the notes on Chapter V. 

(<?) BhIshya Chandra. 

Not very long ago, Babu GovindadSsa of Benares dis¬ 
covered among a heap of manuscripts said to have belonged 
to the great Vedanta teacher MadhusQdana Sarasvat.1, a 
manuscript of an entirely unknown commentary on the 
NySya Bhashya, by one RaghQttama. This unique find 
he made over to the translator of the BhSsya, who has 
utilised it in his ‘ notes.’ The manuscript however extends 

* There in no evidence, as far as I know, to support this tradition. Apart from 
the Buddhist systems even the Vaijeshika has been left untouched- Nor does any 
indication exist in his other commentaries to shew that he wrote on Vaiteshika or 
on the Buddhist philosophy. That he waa a master of all the systems 'ff j ffW reW WT' 
stands of course uncontented. 
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to only the middle of Adhygya III, and as the copy appears 
to bo in the author’s own handwriting, there is no hope of 
securing a complete copy. Such as it is, it is being published 
for the ChankhambhaSanskrit Series, and Dr. GangSnatha Jha 
expects to be able to supply the deficiency in the ‘ Chandra ' 
with his own gloss, which bears the humble title of 
* Khadyota.' 

V.—-CONCLUSION. 

Tho Nyfiyabhashya and the NvSya-Vurlika are ex- 
tromely difficult works, not only for obscurity of stylo and 
relative frequency of elliptical expressions (specially in the 
former) but also for the comparative obsoleteness of many 
of tho doctrines which have been therein introduced. Tho 
neglect into which the books were allowed to fall during the 
last milleuium, more particularly on the advent of Navya 
NySya in the ISthor 14th Century, helped only in adding 
to this obscurity. It is a matter of no small congratulation 
therefore that we have at last an English translation of these 
abstruse scholia from the mature pen of a veteran and 
distinguished scholar, and it may be fairly hoped that the 
publication of these works, now in thoir English garb, will 
bring on a revival of interest in the study of ancient Ny3va 
Sfastra of India. 

Government Sanskrit Library, ) 

> GOPINATH K AVI RAJ. 

Benares. ) 
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WITH 

The Bhasya of Vatsyayana* and the VlttTiKAf 

OF IJl)YOfAKARA. 

With notes from the Nyayaoartikatufparyatika of Vachaspati 
Mishra $ and the futparyaparishurldhi of Udayanacharya. 

Discourse I. 

Daily Lesson I. 

Lecture (1) § 

Enunciation of Subjects, Purpose and Connection of 
the Treatise. 


Introductory—BiiIsya. 

The Instruments of Right Cognition [| must be regard¬ 
ed as rightly effective, because it is only when a thing 
is known by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition 
that there is a possibility of its giving rise to fruitful 
and effective exertion. As a matter of fact, nothing 
can be known except through an Instrument of Cognition; 
nor can fruitful exertion be aroused, except when things have 
been known ; as it is only when the agent has cognised a thing 
by means of an Instrument of Cognition that he desires either 
to acquire or to get rid of it; and the effort of the agent 
stimulated by this desire to acquire or get rid of the thing 
known is what is called * exertion’; and this exertion is called 
* fruitful ’ when it becomes related to a result; that is to say, 
when the person putting forth exertion, on desiring either to 

• 'Vizianagratu Sanskrit ScrieH,’ No. II. 

f ‘Bibliotheca Iudica.’ 

J ‘Vizianagram Sauskrit Series,' No. 15. 

§ This division of the 'Daily Lessons' into 'lectures' is in accordaucc with the 
‘prakarancu’ of the Ny&ytu&ck'nibandha of Vachaspati Misiira. 

jJThia word ‘pramina’ is used both in the sense of'instrument of right cognition 
(in which case the right cognition is the direct fruit, and ultimate exertion only the 
indirect fruit), and in that of ‘right cognition,' in which case the exertion ia the 
direct fruit. In the present context we take the word to mean ‘iustrumtnt of right 
cognition' because of what follows in linen 7-8 below, where the ‘pramina’ is dis¬ 
tinguished from pramiti or Right Cognition. 
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acquire or geb rid of the thing, comes, by that exertion, actu¬ 
ally to acquire or to discard it, his exertion becomes ‘fruitful.’ 

The * object ’ or ‘ thing ’ (cognised by means of the Ins¬ 
trument of Cognition) is of four kinds : viz. either, (1) pleasure, 
or (2) a source of pleasure, or (3) pain, or (4) a source of pain. 
These objects of the Instrument of Cognition are innu¬ 
merable ; owing to the fact of the number of living crea¬ 
tures being infinite. It is only when the Instrument of Bight 
Cognition duly operates with regard to an object, that due 
success can belong to the ‘ cogniser’, (who then only can 
havo any idea of tho object),—to the ‘ cognised object ’ 
(which then only can have its true character known),—and 
to the * right cognition ’ (which then only can lead to the 
due comprehension of the object); because there is no pos¬ 
sibility of the object being accomplished, so long as the most 
effective cause is not present [and it is the Instrument of 
Cognition which is the most effective cause].* 

‘Cogniser’ ( Pramatri) means that person who is 
stimulated to exertion by the desire to acquire or dis¬ 
card the object; that by means of which the person 
obtains the right cognition of the thing is called the 
‘Instrument ok Right Cognition’ {PramUna) ; that thing 
which is rightly known is called the ‘ cognised object ’ 
( PramSya ); and the comprehending or knowledge of the 
thing is called ‘right cognition’ (Pramiti). It is on all 
these four factors that the real nature of things is depen¬ 
dent (for its being accepted, or rejected, or treated with 
indifference). 

“ Now what is this * real nature ’ (of things)? ” 

BKa. l’agii 2 . It is nothing else but * being ’ or ‘ existence ’ 
in the case of that which is (or exists); and ‘ non-being ’ or 
‘non-existence’in the case of that which is not (does not 
exist). That is to say, when something that ‘ is ’ (or exists) 
is apprehended as being or existent —so that it is apprehend¬ 
ed as what it really is, and not as something of a contrary 
nature (i. e. as ‘ non-being ’)—then that which is thus appre¬ 
hended constitutes the ‘true nature’ of the thing. And analog¬ 
ously, when a non-entity is apprehended as such—». e. as what 
it really is, not as something of a contrary nature, — then that 
which is thus apprehended, constitutes the ‘ true nature ’ of 
the thing (of the non-entity). 

* '■injfafamitrfAah sUlhakatamArlho dmstayah ’— Vdrfika. 
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“ Bat how is it possible for the latter,— i. e., the non¬ 
entity, that which does not exist—to be cognised by means of 
an Instrument of Right Cognition ? ” 

This is possible, we reply ; because as a matter of fact, 
at the time that the existent thing is cognised (by means of 
the Instrument of Knowledge), the non-existent thing is not 
cognised. That is to say, there is non-cognition of the non¬ 
existent, only at the timo that there is cognition of the 
existent; and this shows that it is only by means of the 
Instrument of Cognition, whereby the existent is cognised 
that we cognise also the non-existence of the win-existent* 
We illustrate this by reference to a lamp : when the lamp 
illumines, and renders visiblo, something that is visible,—that 
which is not seen in the same manner as that visible thing, 
is regarded to be non-existent; the mental process being as 
follows: ‘ if the thin<j existed it would be seen,—as it is 
not seen, it must be concluded not to exist.’ In the same 
manner, at the timo that the existent thing is cognised by 
means of an Instrument of Knowledge, if, at the same time, 
something else is not equally cognised, the conclusion is that 
this latter does not exist, the mental process being as follows : 
• if the thing existed, it would bo cognised,—as it is not 
cognised, it must be concluded not to exist.’ Thus we find 
that the same Instrument of Cognition which manifests— 
makes known—the existent thing, also manifests or makes 
known, the non-existent thing. 

The ' Entity ’ is going to bo described by means of a 
comprehensive group of sixteen. 

°rho only differenco tint* between the er, intent and the nou-ezietent is that, while 
the former fi>rm* the ohject of the Instrument of Cognition directly, the latter duos 
so only indirectly, —i. e. through something that exists. 
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VlajiKA—I ntbodootory. 

* This treatise is being written by me for the purpose 
of removing the blemish of error cast by inferior logicians* 
upon that body of doctrine which the chief of sages, t Ak§a- 
pSda propounded for the peace and welfare of the world’. 

‘ From the true knowledge of the categories,— i. e. the 
Instruments of Might Cognition and the rest,—follows the 
attainment of the highest food’;—such is the first aphorism 
of the Treatise (Shastra; body of doctrine) propounded by 
Gautama; and this aphorism serves to point out the tcon¬ 
nection (and purpose) of the Treatise. 

The opening sentence of the MhUsyn is—* An Instru¬ 
ment of Might Cognit ion must be regarded as rightly effective, §'c., 
gc.V § And this sentence serves to reiterate the connection 
of the Treatise with its purpose (the attainment of the High¬ 
est Good); inasmuch as the science does actually set forth 
what is the Good of Man. 

_ V _ 

* The ‘logicians’ here referred to are Diunaga and others. 

+ Another name for Gautama. The origin of tho name is thus explained : The 
sage Gautama used to be so completely absorbed in his logical problems that, having 
his eyes closed on that account, he one day fell into a well. God, takiug pity, there 
upon bestowed upon his feet the powor of vision; ever since he came to be known 
as ‘aksypa^s’—'One who has eyes in bis feet.' 

J The true knowledge of the categories is the subject to be described; and 
the Treatise is what describes them;' this is the relation or connection of the 
Treatise With its subject, which is indicated by the first SQ|ra. Another thing that 
is indicated by it is the relation of cause and effect between the treatise and the High¬ 
est Good. These are the two ‘connections’.'—(1) that of the deicribed and detcrib*r 
between the Treatise and ltight Knowledge of Categories: and (2) that of came and 
tjftci between the Right Knowledge and the Highest Good. 

J Tire Categories being capable of being known, it could not be argued that the 
Science has no connection with the Highest Good ; because as a matter of fact the 
Science does describe that Good, along with the means of attaining it. All then that 
could be doubted is the possiblity of onr carrying into effect, practically, what is 
laid down in the Science as such means; and it is this doubt that is set aside by the 
opening sentence of the Bhayya, which, by showing this possibility, establishes upon 
firm basis the desired connection between the Science and the Highest Good, 
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The term * Treatise ’ (shSefra) here denotes the duly 
co-ordinated aggregate of • words descriptive of the Instru¬ 
ments of Right Cognition , and the other categories. The 
‘word’ is an aggregate of letters; an aggregate of words cons¬ 
titutes an ‘aphorism’ (Sit fra); an aggregate of aphorisms forms 
a ‘ Lecture ’ (praicarana); an aggregate of lectures is a 1 Daily 

Vir. P»ge *. Lesson’ (Ahnika ); an aggregate of daily lessons 
forms a ‘ Discourse ’ (Adhy&ya); and the aggregate of five 
discourses forms the ‘ Treatise ’ (composed by Gautama). 
What is set forth by the ‘words’ of this Treatise is the six¬ 
teen categories,— viz., the Instrument of Right Cognition and 
the rest. What the ‘ Treatise * (‘body of doctrine') ultima¬ 
tely is concerned with is the Highest Good of Man. For the 
special characteristic of a ‘Shastra’ is that it explains the 
real nature of such things as are not truly cognised by the 
ordinary means of knowledge, i.e. Perception and Inference; 
and the subject-matter (visaya) of a Shastra thus is the real 
nature of things not known by ordinary means. And the 
man entitled to study the Shastra is that disciple who is 
equipped with the requisite inner qualities (of head and heart). 

A ' man ’ belongs to one of four classes—he either has 
true knowledge (is wise and learned ); or is destitute of 
knowledge (altogether ignorant) ; or he is in a state of doubt 
as to the true nature of things; or he has altogether perverse 
notions. Among these four the ' learned ’ man only is in a 
position to teach; the rest, standing in need of- knowledge 
are men to be taught. In cases where such men depend on 
the contact of the sense-organs with objects, they learn 
through Perception; where they depend on the perception and 
remembrance of certain characteristic features of things, 
they learn through Inference; and finally, where they require 
verbal instruction (vie. in the case of matters not to be 

* Thi* include* the definition of the cetegoriei, u well ae the of 

hole definition*, «nd inch other details connected with the tobjeot-matter. 
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known through Perception and Inference (a. g. the 
Highest Good of Man), the ShSstra steps in and imparts 
knowledge. 

The * Good ’ of Man (for the attaining of the highest 
form of which, the means are to be sought for in these 
scientific treatises) is of two kinds— pleasure and cessation 
of pain. *Eaoh of these two kinds again is of two kinds — 
seen and unseen. The cessation of pain is both absolute and 
non-absolute (* relative ’ or * partial ’). The partial cessation of 
pain is that whioh is brought about by the removal of such 
temporary causes of pain as a thorn and the like; the absolute 
cessation of pain, on the other hand, is brought about by 
the removal of all the twenty-one kinds of pain. These 
twenty-one kinds of ‘pain’ are(1) the body, (2-7) the six 
sense-organs, (8-18) the six kinds of cognitions, (20) pleasure 
and (21) pain. Of these, the Body is regarded as ‘pain’, 
because it is the abode of all painful experiences; the Sense- 
organs, the Objects and Cognitions are so regarded, because 
they constitute the agency though whioh painful experiences 
oome; Pleasure is regarded as ' pain’, because it is always 
aooompanied by certain souroes of painf; and Pain is bo re¬ 
garded by its very nature. The ‘ removal ’ of all these is 
possible only by abandoning suoh agenoies as those of pharma 
(merit, or righteousness) or adharma (demerit, or unrighteous¬ 
ness); all future merit and demerit are * abandoned' by not 

° The reading here ie questionable:; the passage as in the text would mean— 
‘Pleasure is the seen good, and oaasation of pain is the wnm good';—this, in the first 
plaoe, would not be true; and in the second place, this would not be in keeping with 
the explanation give by the TUparya. It saya—‘The seen pleasure is that produced 
by suoh visible things as garlands Ac,; the «*mm pleasure is in the form of heaven 
and the like; similarly the good in the shape of cessation of pain also is both asm 
and mssm. 

t The souroes of pain present in all Pleasure consist—(1) in the fact that 
man has not full oontrol over the means whereby the pleasure is atta ined, (S) the 
transient character of the pleasure, (S) the desire or hankering that ono feels toward 
the pleasure. 
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being produced (by any acts of the agent); and those that have 
been produced are ' abandoned ’ by becoming exhausted in 
oonsequence of the person having passed through all the 
pleasurable and painful experiences consequent upon the said 
merit and demerit. 

[The author now proceeds to show in what manner the 
cessation of pleasure, which has been olassed as * pain,’ may 
constitute the 'good’ of man.] 

Persons are of two kinds—-those that are possessed 
by attachment, and those that are free from attachment; 
‘attachment’ consisting in the desire for objects; and 
'non-attachment’ in the absence of all desire for objects. 

And in accordance with this two-fold division of men, 
v»r.—Page 3. human activity also is of two kinds: the 
activity of those who are free from attachment is of 
only one kind,—being always for the purpose of avoid¬ 
ing the undesirable •; all their activity arising from the 
motive expressed in the form ' may I avoid the undesirable 
these people have no desire for any object (for the acquiring 
of which they would have recourse to the other form of 
activity). The activity of men possessed by attachment, on 
the other hand, is of two kinds: (1) for the attaining of the 
desirable, and (2) for the avoiding of the undesirable; the 
man who desires a certain object acts with the motive of 
attaining that object; and he ceases from activity towards 
the acquiring of another object for which he has no desire, 
to which, in fact, he is averse. 

[The VSrfika proceeds to explain the clause * pravriffi - 
samarthyilf,’ ' there is a possibility of its giving rise to fruitful 
exertion.’] 

The exertion or activity of men possessed by attach¬ 
ment is again two-fold, according as it is \fruitful (samarfho) 

• For these people, pleasure eleo ie a form of the ' undesirable. 1 

fThe word * Samorfka ’ in thia connection haa been explained by the 
commentatora as equivalent to 'mmyaqarth. i. a. arthavyabhich&ri, not disagree¬ 
ing with ita objective; and it ie only t fruitful action that is in due consonance 
with ita objective. 
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or not fruitful ( aaamarfha .) The exertion or activity of 
persona with attachment is thus both fruitful and not fruitful. 
When urged by the motive of attaining a desired object, the 
man puts forth exertion or activity, and does obtain that 
objeot, his exertion or activity is said to be ‘fruitful’; simi¬ 
larly it is called ‘ fruitful* when acting under the motive of 
getting rid of an undesirable object, he succeeds in getting 
rid of it. On the other hand, if, in the former case, he does 
not attain the desired object, or if, in the latter case, he does 
not succeed in getting rid of the undesirable object,—his 
aotivity is said to be ‘ not fruitful.’ 

There is yet another classification of activity under two 
heads, according as the * PramSna (leading to the aotivity) 
is rightly effective ( arfhavaf ) or not rightly effective. [It might 
be questioned how PramSna can be not rightly effective ; but 
the explanation is as follows:—] The true PramSna is rightly 
effective; because through it objects are apprehended in 
their true nature;—the false PramSna, on the other hand, 
is termed Pramana in a figurative or secondary sense, inasmuch 
as it resembles the true PramSna in a certain general feature 
(and it is this latter PramSna which is not rightly effective). 

"But what is that general feature which enables us to 

class the false PramSna as a PramSna at all ?” 

• • 

Through both of them, we reply, 'generalities’ (general 
characters; sSm&nya) are apprehended. That is to say, 

•We may note here that the word ‘pramlna’ ia somewhat promiscuously 
used. It stands for the ' instrument of Bight Cognition* when the right cognition 
Is regarded as the fruit of Pramapa ; but when the exertion of the oogniser ia re¬ 
garded as the fruit, it is the right cognition itself that is spoken of as 'Pramano.’ 
The word in the present context is used in this latter sense; because it is the 
exertion that is spoken of as the fruit ; though in the former case, even though the 
Bight Cognition is the desired fruit of the P remaps, the resultant aotivity is the 
ultimate fruit; but only through the oognitioe. And in view of this in the present 
context also the word may stand for the ' Instrument of Bight Cognition,* The 
oommentetors however give preferenoe to the former view (see next note). The 
Vir|lka specially favours the interpretation of ‘pramapa’ as Valid Cognition —8ee 
Vh. Tmt p. 4,1.14. 
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it is well known that generalities are apprehended through 
the real PramSnas; and through the unreal PramSoas also 
generalities are apprehended*. 

In view of the above twofoldnesa of PramUnas, —when 
the man acts after having apprehended his objeot by 
means of the real PramSna, his activity or exertion is earn- 
artha or 'fruitful'; but when he acts after apprehending 
his object by means of the false Pramdna, his activity is 
asamartha or * not fruitful.’ And it is by virtue of this 
(inciting of fruitful activity) that the PramSna is called 
'rightly effective.’ 

Against the opening sentence of the Bhdgya—'An Instru¬ 
ment of Bight Cognition must be regarded fyc.' —the following 
objection is raised :—“ As there is mutual interdependence, 
neither of the two propositions can be established.” The 
answer to this is that the objection has no force, 'on account 
of there being no beginning.’ The sense of the objection is 

• In the stock example o£ the apparently valid, Imt really wrong, cognition— 
when we know the piece of shell as silver—the wrongness of the cognition is proved 
by the subsequent recognition of the object as ehell, this recognition being regarded 
as valid i but when picked up, the object turns out to be ehell and not eilver. Now 
what is the difference between these two —the first invalid cognition of silver, and 
the second valid cognition of shell ? The Parithufqlhi remarks that the real form 
in which the cognition of silver is present in the mind of the observer is— 
' This, bright whito substance, is silver’—in which there are two factors, the 
general one ' the bright white substance', and the particular one 1 silver.’ Similarly 
the form in which the subsequent valid cognition of ehell is present in the mind is— 
'This bright white substance is shell,’—wherein also there are two factors, the general, 
one, 'thebright white substance,'and the particular one, ‘shell.’ Thus then, the 
general factor is common in both; this is what is meant by the 'apprehension of 
generalities ’ that has been declared in the text to constitute the similarity of the 
valid wad invalid cognitions. The above explanation holds good if 

we take the word ‘pramdna' as standing for 'instrument of right cognition.’ When 
we take it to stand for ‘ right cognition,’ however, the explanation has to be 
extended one step further: the 'instrument of right cognition’ in both the 
above cognitions is' Sense-perception ’; and how in both cases the cognition brought 
about is 'valid' or 'right’is to be explained as above. 
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farther clearly explained* “ la the opening seatenoe under 
disoassion, is has been declared that it is only when a thing 
k known by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition that 
there is possibility of its giving nse to fruitful exertion ; and 
yet the assurance that a thing has been known by means of an 
Instrument of Bight Cognition oan be obtained only on find¬ 
ing that it gives rise to fruitful exertion; such being the 
case, we ask—which of these two oomes first, and which 
later ? If it is the Cognition of the thing by means of an Ins¬ 
trument of Right Cognition that comes first,—how can there 
be any suoh definite cognition, until its capability of giving 
rise to fruitful exertion has been ascertained ? If, on the other 
hand, it is the knoioledge of the capability of giving rise to 
fruitful action that oomes first, how can there be any exer¬ 
tion (towards the acquiring or getting rid of an object) unless 
the thing has been duly Cognised ? Thus we find that it is not 
possible to ascertain which of the two, the fruitf ul exertion 

• The fafpdrga explains the objection thus :— 

“ The mere cognition of on object cannot be the cause of any fruitful exertion ; 
it ia only the assured definite cognition of the object as being of a kind that aocomp- 
lishe3 a desirable purpose, that can give rise to auy exertion ; this assurance being 
baaed upon an inferential cognition of a number of things of that kind being the cause 
of the fulfilment of desired purposes ; this therefore ia all that can be meant by the 
first part of the seutence in question ; this definite assured cognition of the object ia 
not possible until the observer has ascertained the validity or rightnuo of the Instru¬ 
ment whereby that Cognition has been got at- At the same time, the fact that the In¬ 
strument of Cognition is valid ,—os also the fact that the things of the same kind as 
the one under question are conducive to the fulfilment of desired purposes,—can be 
ascertained only by, and after, finding that the exertion tp which they lead, is fruit¬ 
ful ; and it has already been pointed out that the fruitful exertion itself is not possible 
without the ascertainment of the aforesaid two facta. This is the intordipottdtnc* 
that is meant.” 

The Pariihufflki sums up thus “The assured cognition end the iq/brenee ere 
not possible without the ascertainment of the validity of the Instrument of Cogni- 
ton, or without the recognition of the universal character of the proposition that all 
tilings of the kind are oonduoive to the fulfilment of desired ends; neither of these 
last is possible without exertion j— the exertion again is not possible without the 
assured cognition and inference aforementioned." 
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or the Cognition by means of an Instrument qf Bight Oognition— 
comes before and which after.” 

The answer to this is that the objection does not hold; 
because the world has had no beginning, as we shall prove 
later on, under sutra 3-1-19. If the world had a beginning, 
then only would there be any force in the objection embodied 
in the question which of the two comes first—the cogni¬ 
tion of the object by means of the Instrument of Eight Cog¬ 
nition, or the possibility of giving rise to fruitful exertion; 
as however the world is beginningless, such interdependence 
is necessavily implied in many worldly processes; 
and hence it is not right to take objection to any one process 
on that ground alone. In reality however all that is meant 
by the opening sentence of the Bhilsya in question is to 
point out the capabilities of the * pramana ’ * (Instrument of 
Eight Cognition) and the 'pravritfi (exertion), with a view 
to ascertain their relative effective force in the accomplishing 
of their desired ends [and not to point out the precedence or 
sequence of the one to the other] : the sense of the sentence 
thus is that, ordinarily, when a man has to put forth an exer¬ 
tion, he cognises the object by means of an Instrument of 
Cognition, and then puts forth the exertion ; and having put 
forth the exertion he obtains the fruit of that exertion. 

+A question is here raised [bearing upon the order of treat¬ 
ment adopted by Gautama]:—“ Does the capability (to ac¬ 
complish the Highest Good) belong to the cognition of objects by 
means of the Instruments of Bight Cognition ? or to the exer- 

• The Tat. read* ‘pr&mdnya’ tot prdmdna ; this reading however is not 
satisfactory. 

f What tide question drives at is that the attainment of the Highest Good being 
the declared aim, the proper order should have been to explain the details of exertion 
and not (as Gautama has done) those of the Instruments of Right Cognition ; be’ 
cause as a matter of faot the Highest Good is attained, not by the mere definite 
Cognition of things by mesne of the Instruments of Right Cognition,—-but by such 
exertions and activities as (1) the contemplating of all objects as being the source of 
pain, and (2) the meditating upon the true essence of the soul. 
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tion ? " • The answer to this is that both are capable, inas¬ 

much as both are equally necessary conditions (of the accom¬ 
plishment of desired ends). And what the opening sentence of 
jBhtlfya does is to point out this faot (of both being capable) 
and also to indicate what the result is (with relation to 
which they are capable). 

Or, lastly, the opening sentence may be taken as explain¬ 
ing what happens in ordinary practice : the sense being— 
[Inasmuch as Instruments of Bight Cognition must be regard - 
ed as rightly effective, because it is only when a thing is known 
by means of an Instrument of Bight Cognition that there is a pos¬ 
sibility of its giving rise to fruitful exertion J what happens 
in ordinary practice is that every cognitive agent obtains the 
desired result, when he puts forth his exertion on having 
oognised the object by means of the Instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion. 

[The Vctrtika proceeds to supply another interpretation 
of the opening sentence of the Bhasya.) The four kinds of 
things denoted by the word' Arfha ' or ‘objeot’ are— t (1) that 
which has to be got rid of or avoided, (2) the direct oause of 
the avoiding of (l), (8) that whioh accomplishes (2), and (4) 
the ultimate end sought to be attained. To the first 
oategory belongs pain described (above), as also the sources 
of pain, — via. ignorance and desire, and merit and demerit;— 
to the second oategory belongs the knowledge of truth, by 
whioh is meant the knowledge of things as they really exist; 

• The sense of the reply ie that, it.ie true that it ia exertion that ie the direct and 
immediate oause of the accomplishment of the desired result; but it ia also equally 
true that the exertion ia effective only when it follows upon the right cognition of 
things brought about by the Instruments of Coguition. The natural order thus is— 
flnl the right Cognition, sscomf the Exertion, and third the attainment of the desired 
end. It ia a well known fact that an exertion proceeding from a cognition, that ia 
net obtained by means of the Instruments of Right Cognition, never aeoompliahaa 
the result. Hence the order adopted by Gau|ama ia the right one. 

f As pointed oat ia the Bhayya, pp. 2—8. 
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it is this that is spoken of as * pramSga to the third category 
belongs the Shasfra or Treatise ; this also has already been 
described aboYe; —to the fourth category belongs Deliverance, 
which consists in the absolute cessation of pain. Among 
these four, the most important is the PramUna ; and it is 
, this all-importance of Parmllm * [not only among the four 
enumerated above; but also among another Bet of four: (1) 
the Pram&na or Instrument of Right Cognition, (2) the Prams 
or Right Cognition, (3) the PramSya or the object of Right 
Cognition, and (4) the PramStri or the cogniser] that is meant 
to be emphasised by the opening sentence of the Bhasya. 

A question is raised—“ In what way can the sentenoe 
of the Bhasya be made to indicate (the importance of Pro- 
mSna among) this latter set of four, PramUna, PramU, Pra¬ 
mSya and PramUtri ?" t The answer to this is that, as for 
the first three of these four— viz : the Instrument of Right 
Cognition, the Right Cognition and the Object Cognised, —are 
mentioned directly by the words of the Bhasya itself; then 
as for the Cogniser, this is indicated, inasmuch it is a factor 
inseparably connected with those three; for certainly, without 

* The particle 'cha’ in the Var$ika indicates that the Bhagya points out th" 
importance of Pramina, not only among the four factors described above, but also 
among another set of four factors: (1) Pramana (Instrument of Cognition), (2) 
Ptami (Right Cognition), (3) Pramhja (Object of Cognition) and (4) Pramtlfri (the 
Cogniser). The all-importance of Pramana among the former set is due to the 
fact that it is the direct cause of the attainment of tho Highest Good; and that 
among the latter set is due to the fact that the three last depend for their very 
existence upon Pramdna. 

f The Parithuddhi (Me. pp. 75-76) thus explains how they are mentioned by 
the words of the Bhasya. The Bhasya in the opening sentence mentions 
the word ' ar\ka\ which, as declared in the Bhafya itself (pp. 2-3), includes the four 
(I) kina, (2) kyia, (3) uplya and (4) apavarga Of these the ‘kina' includes the pro- 
mina, as already pointed out in the Virfika; because until we know a thing to be 
pramina, we cannot recognise it as ‘ ina’. Similarly the pramiya is included in the 
‘kiya'-, as until the object is eognited, it cannot be recognised as ‘ktya‘\ among the 
‘pramiya »’ (which are identical with the ‘kiya’) the Sd(ras mention ‘bu^dhC or ‘Cog¬ 
nition’ also; and thus Cogoitfon also becomes included in the ‘kiya’ of the BkOfya. 
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the Oogniser, there can be no Cognition (or Instrument, or 
Object, of Cognition). 


We now are going to explain each part severally, of 
the opening sentence of the BhUsya :— 

' PramSnafah ’—the Blictsya uses this form as including all 
the numbers —singular, dual and plural,—as well as two dec¬ 
lensional significations, of the Ablative, as denoting causality, 
and of the Instrumental, as denoting instrumentality [while 
‘pramUndp would have included only the singular, and that 
too of the Ablative only.] “But, how can it be possible to 
use the affix * tasi ’ in any sense other than the pure Ablative 
[its use being restricted to this latter by PHnini 5. 3. 7 ]?” 
It is possible, we reply, to use it in the sense of other 
declensional terminations also; inasmuch as the affix has been 
regarded as applicable too all declensional significations, 
from the nominative downwards [as pointed out by PSnini 
5. 8. 14]. “What is the purpose that is secured by the 
use of this particular affix ?” In the first place, the inclusion 
of all numbers serves to make the word comprehensive, and at 
the same time restrictive —‘ comprehensive ’ as it implies the 
sense of all the three words * pramilnena * 1 pramUnabhyUm' and 
*pramUnaih' ( i. e. the instrumentality of one, two, as well as 
three, pramanas); and ‘ restrictive ’ as it implies the instru¬ 
mentality of the pramSna only, (and not that of any 
thing else). In the second place, the inclusion of the two 
declensional significations (of the Instrumental and the Ablative) 
serves the purpose of denoting the cause as well as the 
instrument ; the ‘pramSna’ being regarded as the cause be¬ 
cause it is from the Pramana- that the cognition of 
objects proceeds; and it is regarded as the instrument be¬ 
cause the *oogintion of objects is accomplished by means of 


• The Ta|parya explains ‘ar\ham’ as equivalent to ‘arihOpr gapin’. 
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pramSnas; which points to the fact of pramUnas being 
the Instrument, or most effective means, of accomplishing 
Cognitions. An objection is raised* "Inasmuch as the 
objeots of different pramUnas are distinct from one another, 
it is not right, or possiblo, for a number of pramUyas to be 
spoken of comprehensively or collectively (as is sought to 
be done by the use of the affix ‘tasi’).” The answer to 
this is that this is not admitted. The objection is 
further explained:—“As a matter of fact, each pramUna has 
an object entirely distinct in character from those of other 
pramUnas ; Sense-perception has for its object specific indivi¬ 
dualities ; while Inference apprehends generalities ; and oer- 
tainly a distinction has to be drawn between specific 
individuality and generality ; and Sense-perception is never 
found to apprehend generalities ; nor is Inference ever found 
to apprehend specific individualities [And there is no other 
pramUm besides these two, Sense-perception and Inference.]” 
The answer to the above objection is that none of the 
propositions advanced by the objector is admissible; that 
is to say, we do not admit that there are only two pramUnas ; 
nor that there are only two kinds of objects apprehended by 
them ; nor that there is no commixture of pramUnas (with 
reference to the same object of Cognition). Our reasons are 
as follows :—In the first place, the number of pramUnas is 
four ; secondly, the objects apprehended by the pramUnas are 
of three kinds—generality, particuliarityf (t. e. individuality, 

0 This objection emanates from the Bauddhn who accepts only two Pramagas, 
Sense-perception and Inference; and according to whom what is apprehended by 
Sense-perception is only the evalaktaiia or tpenific individuality of the object; and 
another factor that enters into our conception of objects, according to him, is that 
on object is in essence oulytlie negation of other thiiige; this is the most generic 
conception that we can have of thing*,- this is what is regards*! by the Bauddha os 
the generality or ‘edit lsya', and it is this that forms the Object of Inference. 

t The word viehifa’ as used here is in the sense of the ultimate individuality, 
os wall as the intermediate particularising qualities ; aud not in thst of the ‘ specific 
individuality' only. 
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final as well as intermediate) and that which is possessed of 
the peculiarity; thirdly, there is a commixture of prSmanas 
also, one and the same object being cognised by means 
of more than one pramBna ; as we find in the case of 
the sense-organ for instance: the sense-organs, being 
Instruments whereby things are manifested (rendered cogni¬ 
sable), are pramBnas ; and among these we find that while each 
of them has its own speoifio object, there are many objects that 
are common to a number of them; for instance, odour is the 
specific object of the olfactory organ; whereas the earth is 
an object that is common to two sense-organs [being perceiv¬ 
ed by means of the eye as well as by the nose], while the 
cognition of ‘being’, as also the generio conception of ‘quality’, 
is derived through the agency of all the sense-organs. 

[Against this 'commixture' of pramunas an objection is 
raised]-—'* If the object has been already cognised by the 
agency of one pramBna, the other pramBna, would be absolu¬ 
tely useless.” [t is not so, we reply ; because the cognition 
obtained by the agency of one pramBna is of a character enti¬ 
rely different from that obtained by the agency of another. 
The objector explains his position further:—“ If there be a 
commixture of pramBnas, then, inasmuch as the object would 
have been already cognised by the agency of one pramana, 
the agency of any other pramBna would be absolutely useless 
(in regard to the cognition of that same object); as if the 
latter pramBna were to bring about the cognition of that 
same object which had been already cognised by the agency 
of the former pramBna , then its operation would be as use¬ 
less and superfluous as the pounding of the grain that has 
already been pounded.” The answer to this is that what we 
mean by the ‘commixture’ of pramBgat is not that the object 
cognised by means of Inference and the rest is of the same 
kind (and is cognised in the same manner) as that cognised 
by means of Sense-perception; because as a matter of fact, 
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yre find that * when an object is cognised by means of Sense* 
perception, it is in contact with the sense-organs (and the oog- 
nition is obtained by means of this sense-oontact); but when 
the same object is oognised by means of Inference, it is not 
in contaot with the sense-organ (and the cognition is obtained 
by means other than sense-oontact);—so also when that same 
objeot is cognised only as bearing a certain name (or as denot¬ 
ed by a certain word) | this cognition is got at through simi¬ 
larity, and not either through sense-oontact, or through the 
circumstances attendant upon Inference] ;—and lastly, fwhen 
that same object is oognised by means of trustworthy asser¬ 
tion, is is through the agenoy of words [and not through any of 
the aforesaid agencies]. [Nor can the different pram&naa be 
regarded as superfluous simply because there are cases of 
commixture of them; because] when pertaining to different 
objects, there is a distinot line of demarcation between t>he 
pramSnas ; and it is not that in all oases there is commixture 
of the pramUnaa. 

Thus then, it is established that the affix ‘fctai’ (in the 
word ‘pramUnatoh') serves the purposes of including all num¬ 
ber a and a both (Ablative and Instrumental) deelenaional aigni- 
fioationa. 

* The translation of this passage is in aooordance with the explanation of the Taf- 
psrya and the Parishu^hi, which take it as referring to the case of the commixture of 
different Pramapaa, as bearing apon one and the same object. This interpretation 
is supported by what follows in the Varfika itself, on p. 6, line 1. The sense is that 
even when the same object is cognised by different pram&iuu, it is cognised by each 
of these in a distinot aspect. For instance, when we peroeive the jar by the eye 
as well as by the nose, what the eye peroeives is the colour, while the nose 
apprehends the smell ; under the oiroumstancea, if, as the objector would have it, 
the eye were to cease to function because the jar had been already peroeived by 
the nose,—then the colour of the jar would never be cognised. The manner of 
cognition too is differsnt in ths case of different pramapas. Thus it is found that 
in cases of commixture of praminai there are distinct differences in tho matter and 
manner of the oognitiona ; and there is no ‘pounding of what has been already 
pounded.' 

f The reading here in the printed text is defective. 

Aflfatfc ?>ci t> % Calculi# 
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[The sense of the affix tasi in the word ‘pramUnafah’ 
having been "explained] it becomes necessary now to ascer¬ 
tain the real character of wfcat is expressed by the word 
, pramcim\ The first question that naturally arises is—what 
is it that constitutes the character of the pramctna f And 
what is it that is meant by the word 'pramUna ? ’ 

The answer is that pramMna is the cause of cognition * ; 
and consequently the character of pramdna, consists in its 
being the cause of cognition. An objection is raised against 
this definition—“The definition proposed cannot be the right 
one; because it is applicable in common to other things also: 
that is to say, if pramUna be defined only as the cause of cogni¬ 
tion then,—inasmuch as the pramiltri (Cogniser) and ‘pramSya 
(Cognised Object) are causes of cognition ,—these also would 
have to be regarded as endowed with the character of pramSna. 

If this is not intended, then, some difference (between pramana 
on the one hand, and the Cogniser and the Cognised on the 
other, should be pointed out).” t The answer to this is that the 
difference lies in this that the Cogniser and the Cognised have 

* The T&tparya notes that this definition would bo too wide,—all doubti And 
misconceptions also being ‘cognitions' if the whole enquiry had not been 
prefaced by the qualification ‘orfAaraf—‘in coneonance with the real nature of the 
object,' i. < 'valid.' 

t The/rst distinction in thua explained in the Tat-'—'The operation of all agents 
lies in the operating of tho instrument, and never directly in the bringing about of 
the ultimate result. The instrument is of two kinds—(1) that which already exists, 
s. g. the sense-organ, and (2) that which has to be brought into oxisteuce,/ i, the 
contact of the object with the organ; and in the case of cognition all that the Cogniser 
does is to set into activity these two kinds of instruments; these instruments on 
the other hand, have no other funotion save the direct bringing about of the 
Cognition. As regards the Object Cogitieed, it docs not appear as cauee in any other 
kind of Cognition save those in the form of Sense-perception; in ill other Cogni¬ 
tions it appears only os the .object upon which the instrument operates; in the 
case of Sense-perception also, all that the object does is to accomplish the tenet- 
wmtact necessary for the Cognition; and it does not operate directly in the 
bringing about of the cognition which is brought about directly by the leaf e-organ, 
of course as aided by the aforesaid contact. 
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their function fulfilled elsewhere; that is to say, the function 
of the Cognising Person and the Cognised Object lies in, and 
is duly fulfilled by, the inciting of the pramana (the cogni¬ 
tive instrument) into activity; this instrument, on the other 
hand, does not have its function fulfilled (except by the 
bringing about of the Cognition); for this reason it is the 
pramana (and not the pramUtri or the pramSya) that is 
regarded as the real cause (or instrument) of the Cognition. A 
further objection is raised—“ In that case the pramana itself 
would be without an instrument; that is to say, if the pramana 
(the instrument) is itself brought into existence by the 
Cognising Person and the Cognised Object, then the coming 
into existence of the pvamUna would be without an instru¬ 
ment [which is absurd, as without the intervening agenoy of 
the Instrument, no Agent can operate upon anything, even 
the pramana.']" It is not so, we reply; because the contact 
of the object with the sense-organ would be the requisite 
instrument *; that is to say, the coming into existence of the 
pramana is not without an Instrument; inasmuch as it is 
by the instrumentality of the contact of the object with the 

Thui it is proved that neither the Cognising person nor the Cognised object are 
the direct caute of Cognitions; it is the Cognitive instrument (pramdna) alone 
that ia the direct taste- 

The second distinction between Pramana on the one hand und the Pramaffi and 
PramSya on the other is explained in the Text, on p. 7. line 10. 

* It is in this connection that the T l, t brings out clearly the confusion attach¬ 
ing to the use of the xioidpramiltjai —If the cognitiou is regarded ae the pramaps, 
then the eenee-contact of the object is the iiutnimetU by which it is brought about ; 
and in this case the acceptance or rejection of the cognised object is the fruit. 

When however it is the senseorgau that is regarded as the ‘pramana', then the 
cognition itself ia the fruit. 

It may be noted here that the point of the objection was not against the csee 
when the cognition it regarded as ‘prarndtpi’, u in that case there could be no 
question of its having the contact for its instrument. The objection raised ia with 
regard to all cases of ‘pramaiyr, and the answer given does nor refer to that case 
when the sense-organ ia regarded as the 'pramana'. The answer in roference to 
this,—as also with regard to all coses of prsmspa—would be that the pramdya 
ia not brought into existence by the pramdffi end the pramiya; these latter only 
asrre to eet it into activity towards the bringing about of the cognition. 
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sense-organ (hat the pramUm is brought into existence by 
the Cognising Person and the Cognised Object. The oppo¬ 
nent raises a further objection:—"If, in the bringing about 
of the pram3m, the Cognising Person and the Cognised Ob- 
jeot depend upon the oontact of the sense-organ with the 
object, what do they depend upon in the bringing about of this 
oontact [whioh also is regarded as a pramilna, an instrument 
of Cognition] ? ” Well, in this, they depend upon the Sense- 
organ; so on, the series of agents and instruments goes on ad 
infinitum ; that is to say, what comes afterw rds depends upon 
that whioh has gone before it, and so on the dependence of 
the agent upon the instrument may be traced back without 
beginning or end, A further objection is raised:—“ It has 
been deolared that the pramVna is brought into existence by 
the pramntri (the oognising person) and the pramSya (the 
object cognised), whioh two latter therefore must exist be¬ 
fore the pramSya is brought into existence; well, as a matter 
of fact we know that until the pramiina is there, no person 
oan be recognised as the ‘Gogniser’, nor can any object be 
known as the ‘Cognised’; and thus it is not possible for either 
the Cogniser or the Cognised to have any existence prior to 
the appearance of the pramlm. Because the word ‘pra- 
mBna’ is one that, by its formation, denotes some sort of 
practical relation to an action; and so also are the words 
t pramH{ri' and * pramSya ’; and it is a well-recognised fact 
Vir Pag* 7. that no such words are possible without some 
sort of aotion (the relation with which, of the thing denoted 
by the noun, would be implied by the word); * because it 
is not possible for any substance per se (without some 
aotion) to be a k&raka (i. e. a word bearing a practical rela¬ 
tion to an action); nor is it possible for any mere aotion per 

• For example, PSva<jta^» doea not oome to be regarded aa an active effioient 
agent—a wood-cutter tor inatanoe—until he aoually out* the wood. Nor are hie 
mere auxiliary act* of raiaing and letting fall the axe regarded aa that afidsut asset. 
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M to be a kdraka ; * in fact, all words denoting practical re¬ 
lation to actions are used with reference to (and as expressing) 
that which is operative towards the accomplishing of the 
principal action concerned, by being the substratum of those 
auxiliary actions that lead to that final action; and inasmuch 
as the two words 'pramd tri' and 'pramSya' are both words 
denoting practical relation to an action (viz: the action of 
Cognising), they could never be used without reference to that 
aotion.’’ + The answer to the above objection is as follows: { 
As a matter of fact, all kdraka words (words expressive of 
practical relation to actions), like 'Cooker’ ('pdchaka') and 
the rest, pertain to the past, present and the future; that is to 
say, we do not admit that kdraka words are used only when 
actually related to the action at the time ; what we hold is 
that they are used in regard to all three points of time 
(i. e., as related to the action in the past, or at the same 
time, or in the future ); if they depended for their 

* For example, in the cue of the cutting of the piece Of wood being the principal 
action, (1), the agent, the wood-cotter, who is the^rst kdraka, is the substratum 
of such auxiliary actions as the raising and letting fall of the axe; (2) the oigective, 
the wood that is cut, which is the eecond karaka, is the substratum of the auxiliary 
actions of coming into contact with the falling axe ; (3) the instrument, the axe 
which is the third karaka, is the substratum of the auxiliary actions of rising and 
failing ; and so on, every form of karaka, or practical relative to actions, is depen¬ 
dent upon some sort of action. 

+ That is, without the pramdna there can be no pramd or cognition; and with¬ 
out the pramd, there can be no eogrueer or cognieed. 

$ Says the ‘All agents—karaka*—are endowed with a two-fold potency 
tending to the bringing about of their respcotivo effects : one potency consists in the 
very form or nature of the agent itself, and the other in the presence of auxilllaiy 
forces. In the case of the arm, be is the agent of cooking by his own nature, aa 
also through the auxiliary in the shape of bis actually doiug the act of cooking; 
henoe it follows that all karaka words are capable of being used, even in the sbsenoe 
of the second potency, which would consist in their actual doing of the .action,— 
the use in this oase being dependent upon the primitive or primary potency ol the 
words which is existent at all times; while the secondary potency exists st ttw 
time of the aotion ouly. Thus then, even though the pramdffi and pramtga may 
not actually hare brought about the pramdga, the words pramdfp and pramlga 
would be capable of being used in that sense, on the basis of their primitive potency. 
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use upon their relation to present action only, then they 
could never be used in the absence of such action; as a matter 
of fact, however, we find the words so used [as when we 
speak of ‘the cooker having cooked two days ago’, or of 'the 
oooker going to cook two days hence’, in both which cases 
the action of cooking is not present at the time that the kUraka 
word ‘Cooker’ is used]; and the reason for such usage lies 
in the (expressive) potency of the word itself; and this pot* 
ency is present at all times (and not only at the time that 
the related aotion is aotually present ); in the same manner 
there need be no incongruity in the assertion that‘the pra¬ 
mUna is brought into existence by the pramUtri and the 
pramSya .’ 

* There is yet another distinction between pramUna 
on the one hand and pramUtri and pramSya on the other, 
whereby there is no possibility of any admixture among 
them (as to their instrumentality towards cognition):—t This 
distinction lies ,in the faot that the pramUna is the most 
efficient and direct cause of cognition [while the pramU¬ 
tri and the pramSya are only indirect causes, bringing 
about the oognition, as they do, only through the pramUna.'] 
That is to say, there is no possibility of any such contingency 
as that urged above,— vis., that ‘the pramUtri and the pramSya, 
being causes of cognition, may be regarded as pramUna’; 
because it is the pramUna, and not the pramUtri, or the pramS- 
ya, that is the most efficient and direct cause (of cognition). 

"What is the meaning of the most efficient cause ? When 
it is asserted that the pramUna is the most efficient cause, it is 
a mere verbal jugglery; and it does not express any mean* 
ing at all.” 

* Thi* i» another answer to the objeoiion urged in the Text, p. 6,11.5-7. 

f The Pramifri nod PrauiGya bring about the Pramspa, which brings about 
the oognition. Thus it is the pramIpa that is the direct cause of cognition ; while 
the former two are only indirect causae. 
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* In answer to this question, we prooeed to explain 
what is meant by pramim being the motl efficient cause 
(1) The most efficient cause is that whose presenoe and absence 
regulate the presenoe and absence of the effect ; thus for 
instance, as regards the pramStri and the pramdya, it is true 
that when these are absent, the prams (cognition) does not 
appear (is absent); and it is also true that it is only when the 
former two are present that the cognition appears; but thi* 
does not mean that when they are present, the cognition must 
(always) appear; while as regards the pram&m, when this is 
present (and operative) the oognition must appear t; this peculi¬ 
arity in the pramUna is what makes it- the most efficient cause 
(of cognition). (2) Or, the peculiarity in the pramllna which 
makes it the most efficient cause may be regarded a? consisting 
in the fact that it is only when equipped with the pramOna 
that one can have any cognition; $ that is to say, it is cnly 
when the pramstjty is there, and never when it is not there, 
that one has any cognition. (3) Or, the peculiarity in the 
pramina whereby it is recognised as the most efficient cause 
may consist in the fact that, even though the two factors— 
pram3(ri and pramiya —are present, they do not have any 
oausal efficiency towards the bringing about of the cognition, 
until the pramBna appears. (4) Or, the peculiarity may 

0 There ere mm* different explanation of what conetitutee the * moet efficient 
eaoee.' 

f The operation of the Pramafri and Pramtya ie taken up by the netting 
into activity of the Premise, which thereupon bringe about the oognition. Thna 
being one atep removed, there ie alwaya the likelihood of obetaolee intervening 
between the Pnma|ri*PramSya and the oognition; there being no interruption 
between the functioning of the Pram ape and the appearanoe of the cognition, 
there ie no ohanoe of any obetaolee coming in. 

3 Thie explanation baa to be added aa the eognieing obaerver ha~ to be 
equipped with aome olyiet alao. Bat it ie not that when the object ie prevent than 
alone can there be any oognition; aa in the caae of many inferential eognitioaa 
the object ia not prevent at all. On the other hand, there are no eognitiona at all 
when the jmiMSpa la abeent. 
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consist in the fact that like the final contact, it is the pramSna 
that is the last to appear (and operate); that is to say, in the 
case of a substance which is brought about by a number of 
contacts of the component particles, it is the last of these 
contacts that is regarded as the most efficient cause in the 
production of that substance ;—in the same manner, in the 
case of cognition,—which is brought about by a number of 
agenoies in the shape of the pramSfri, the pramSya and the 
pramSna —it is the agency of the pramSna that comes last; and 
on that account it is the pramSna, and not the pramSfri or 
the pramSya, that is regarded as the moat efficient cause in the 
bringing about of that cognition. (5) Or, the peculiarity of 
the pramSna may lie in the fact that (of all agencies) it is 
that of the pramSna which is followed immediately by the cog¬ 
nition ; the peculiarity in this case consisting of this immediate 
Vir p. 8 . sequence. (6) Or, the peculiarity may lie in the fact 

that it is the pramSna that forms the specific cause of each 
individual cognition; the pramSfri is a cause that is common 
to all kinds of cognitions (perceptional, inferential, analogi¬ 
cal and verbal, that the man may have); the pramSya also is 
common to the oognitions of all men (the same object being 
cognised by all); thus neither of these two is found to be 
the specifio oause of any individual cognition; the pramSm, 
on the other hand, pertains to each individual cognition that 
is brought about; thus it is the pramSna that is regarded as 
the principal cause of each cognition; and it is on account of 
this predominance that the pramSna comes to be called the 
most efficient cause. (7) Or, the peculiarity may consist in 
the faot that it is the pramSna that specifies or individualises 
the contaot leading to the cognition; that is to say, the oon- 
taot (of mind and soul) which leads to cognition (and as 
suoh is common to all cognitions, like the pramSfri and the 
pramSya) becomes specified, or individualised or restricted, to 
any one particular cognition, only through the pramSna ; and 
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for this reason th epramZina comes to be called the 'most efficU 
mi cause V 


[Of the opening sentence of the BhSsya, the first word, 
'pramUnafah’, has been explained; the V&r(ika proceeds to 
explain the next word ‘ arfha ’]—The word 'artha', ‘thing’, is 
mentioned,—t firstly for the purpose of precluding the cogni- 
tion ( prafipatti ) which has the pram&m for its object; as a 
matter of fact, what urges the man to have recourse to 
an exertion towards the fulfilment of a desired end, is, 
not the cognition of the pramUna, but the cognition of the 
thing (artha) as such { (*'. e. as desirable); that is to say, it is 
only when the man cognises the thing as something desira- 
ble that he betakes himself to activity (tending either to 
the attaining or to the discarding of the thing cognised) ; 
— secondly , the mention of the word ' artha * serves the 
purpose of excluding the cognition of such objects as de¬ 
serve only to be disregarded; as a matter of fact, the cognition 
of an object which deserves to be disregarded (and which does 
not inspire the man with the desire either for obtaining or 
discarding it) does not urge the man any exertion or ac¬ 
tivity ; what does urge him to activity is the coguition of 
the thing as the source of either pleasure or pain ; it is only 
when the man cognises the thing to be the source of pleasure 

* Say* the Tdf —‘ The pramSna i* said in the text to he afishyathabdatiichya ; 
though what i* meant is that it it the afisAayiit ; the me of the word in the text 
ie explicable only on the ground that the two—of iriutya and atishaym—trt held to 
be identical. 

tWhen a man know* a thing aa something desirable, he take* to the 
activity tending to the acquiring of that thing ; the mere cognition of pramSja 
doee net lead to any activity; and a* the author of the Bhafya had to apeak of what 
lead* to activity, he had to add the word ‘arfha’; without thi* word, tho word prafi- 
jMffai* only could have included the cognition of thing* a* well aa of pramAifat, or 
of any and every matter that may be cognised. 

% 1 fapslbhiva '—arfhafea— atUumlya^va ; the word ‘arfha’ being literally 
that which it dttirtd, arfhyafi ifi; thi* desirability applies to pleasure as well aa pate 
—the former being desirable for acquiring, and the latter for discarding. 
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or pain that he betakes himself to activity (tending to tit# 
obtaining of that which is cognised as the source of pleasure! 
and to the discarding of that which is oognised as the souroe 
of pain). 

An objection is raised:—“There is no necessity 
for the mention of the word ‘ pram&na, ’ inas¬ 
much as what is intended to be expressed by this word 
[viz : the cause of fruitful activity or exertion] would 
(as shown in the above paragraph) be implied by the word 

* arfha * itself.” The answer to this is that the word 

* pramUna * serves the purpose of indicating the distinctive 
feature of pratnUnas. What the objection means is that,— 
if the BhSsya passage had stood simply as— it is only the 
cognition qf an arfha that is capable of giving lise to fruitful 
escertion, —this alone would have implied the agency of prarnS- 
nas, inasmuch as there oan be no cognition without pramUna. 
But this is not right; because even so, the addition of the 
word 'pramSmfaQ is not wholly useless ; as, in the first place, 
it serves to indicate the distinctive feature of pramSnas : that 
is, in .ordinary usage, we find the word * pramSna ’ used pro¬ 
miscuously, being sometimes applied to real pram&nas, mid 
often also to such instruments of cognition as are not 
real pramSnas (instruments of Right Cognition), but which 
are yet called ‘ pramSna * on account of their similarity to 
real pramSnas (in that both are instruments of cognition) ; 
[and the mention of the word ' pramSna * serves to indicate 
this distinctive feature of the real pramSna, as compared to 
what is only spoken of as such, the sense being that] 

* the oognition of things that is brought about by the real 

• It it true that the mere pramini in general would be implied in the word 
Virfha’; bat that would not be enough ; what ie really capable of giving rite to fruit* 
fnl exertion is not mere pramOna in general, but only such pramapaaa b the 
oanae of the cognition of tilings ; and it is only when the thing b oogn b ed by the real 
promdno that it gives rise to fruitful exertion, and not when H bco gub s d by Ac unreal 
jmimdpe. The printed text reads *f afkika '; this does not give any satisfactory mean¬ 
ing ; the T’dtpo'Va reads ‘(a^ylAa’ which b adopted in the t ransl ation. 
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pramH$a proves this real pramftna, —and not any* 
thing else—to be oapable of giving rise to fruitful exertion. 
Another useful purpose served by the addition of 
the word 'pramfim' is that, if this word were not used, it 
would not be possible to use the Ablative affix *|<wt’; and the 
ablative affix serves useful purposes (as already shown above, 
Text, p. 14,11. 20, Ac.) 

[The Pftrftlra proceeds to criticise the interpretation offer¬ 
ed by other NaiySyikas]. —Some NaiyUyika-EkaQSthle offer 
the following explanation of the word ‘arfha’ (as occurring in 
the BhSfya) : —" The word ‘ arfha ’ denoting sources of 
pleasure and pain, the addition of this word serves the pur¬ 
pose of including all things that are desired ( arfhyamSna ) ; 
all things, including the pramams and all the rest, are sources 
of pleasure or pain ; and as such, all these are desired ; and as 
desired, they all fall under the word , artha , . t * This expla¬ 
nation is not right ; as this would involve—(!) a contradiction, 
(2) the undesirable contingency of expressing what is not in¬ 
tended vaA. other incongruities; because, in the first place, one 
who asserts that all things, pramUna and the rest, are sources 
of pleasure or pain (and as such denoted by the word 'arfha') 
would contradict the statement in the BhSfya ( Text page 
2, l. 7 and p. 8 line 1) to the effeot that—‘ what are 
denoted by the word artha are the four things— h9ya (pain 
and also pleasure as tainted with it), hSna (true knowledge 
as putting an end to pain), upUya (the scientific treatises as 
bringing about true knowledge) and adhiganfavya (Release, 
as the final end to be attained).’*—Then again, the discarding 

• Another ‘contradiction' involved ia that explained in the fif —If all Mngt— 
l anding pram Anna, the ihitfra and even Beleaae—were toureu qf pltaturi and pain 
(plea(are also being olaaaed under pain, aa ahown in the BkS p. 2,1.16), they would 
all be eoweee qf pain ; and aa auoh they would all come under hlya, Mngtto b* d*»- 
eardti 1. a. Even the ahdafrs and the pramSnai whereby ell knowledge ie attained, 
would all oome to be olaaaed under that eame category; and while oontradioting the 
■MStfa and the Sufru, thia would involve a palpable abeuidity. 
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of prarnUm and the rest, is not possible *—and (even if pos¬ 
sible) the discarding of such things as pramana (Release) and 
the rest is not what is intended to be said (by the authors of 
the 8utra or the Bhaaya) whose declared purpose lay in the 
explanation of the means to Release). For these reasons, the 
above interpretation must be rejected as incorrect. What 
are really denoted by the word * artha’ are only all those 
things which are either themselves pleasure and pain, or are 
the cause of these ; that this is so is also proved by the fact 
that it is only these things whose cognition can give rise to 
the ‘fruitful exertion’ that forms the topic of the context (as 
declared by the opening sentence of the Bhaaya) ; [that the 
word * artha ’ cannot mean all things is also proved by the fact 
that, if it did so, it would include the cognition also;] as a 
matter of fact however, the cognition could not be so includ¬ 
ed; (1) because [it does not constitute either pleasure or 
pain or the cause of these, and as such] it does not form the 

topioofthe context;—(2) t because the cognition by itself 
_ v - . 

• This second objection against the interpretation is indicated by the particle 
l eha' (in the Text., p. 9,1.1) winch we have rendered above by the phrase 'and other 
inoongraities.’ The sense is that praindna, being a source of pain, would be included 
under l h6pa'; but the only means of discarding the 'hfiya' consists in the shastra of 
which the pranulnas constitute the integral part ; sd if the pramilnai have to be 
discarded, they would be avoided by meaus of themselves, which is an absurdity. 

t If evey cognition were the object of a further coguition, then the series of 
every singlo cognition would go on ad infinitum ; and so the whole lifetime of a 
person would not be enough for one cognition even. It is for this reason that some 
point in the series, some one cognition, should have to be regarded as not being the 
objective of a further coguition. And thus by its very nature cognition cannot be 
regarded as always forming the objective of actions ; consequently it could not be 
regarded as 1 hey a ’—object to be discarded—which forms one of the factors deno¬ 
ted by ‘ar|ba’; nor can it be an object to bo acquired ; because it is an end in itself. 

This is the interpretation is accordance with the Tdiparya ; and this is the only 
possible interpretation of the reading as it stands. Bat the last sentence is not very 
dear—because cognition is an end in itulf, that is all the more reason why it should 
be sought after. If we read' aphalafodt ’, the meaning becomes dearer: that which 
cannot form the otyeetive, can never form a phala\ and that which is not a pkala 
Can never be toughi after, ar(ht/amdna,' 
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is not oapable of forming the objective of notions: it cannot 
be 'hiya' (objeot of the aotion of discarding) as it is neither 
pleasure nor pain, nor the cause of these ; nor oan it, be an 
objeot to be sought after, beoause it forms an end in itself. 


Says the Bhayya (p. 1, line 6)-' So’-yam pramUtfUrfho • 

• parisankhySyah ’;—some commentators have explained this 
to mean that 'it is not possible to enumerate the preoise 
number of the objeots on whioh the pramilnas operate, be¬ 
cause the number of such objeots is infinite/ This interpreta¬ 
tion is not correct; beoause the Bhasya has actually enume¬ 
rated both * kinds of ' arthas ’ (in the preceding sentence): it 
has been aotually mentioned in the Blidsya that the pramU- 
nUrtha (the object of the pramams) consists of the following 
four:—pleasure, pain, the oause of pleasure and the cause of 
painand inasmuch as here we find both kinds of 'arfha' 
aotually enumerated, it is not right to interpret the passage 
in question (which follows immediately after .the enumera¬ 
tion) to mean that such enumeration is not possible j—another 
reason why we cannot accept this interpretation is that, in 
support of the assertion ' pramUnUrtlio ’ parisahkhydyUhf 
the Bhasya puts forward the reason ' prUtpibhridbhS#- 
asyaparisahkhySyatoUf ’ (i because the number of living creatures 
is infinite'); and if the above interpretation were oorreot, the 
sense of the Bhasya would come to be this—' the objeots of 
pramUqas cannot be enumerated, because the number of living 
oreatures is infinite,’—an entirely incoherent assertion I There 
is however, no real incoherenoy in the Bhasya what the word 
'arfha' means is ‘purpose’ or ‘motive’, prayojana; and not 'object' $ 
viyaya; the sense of the Bhasya thus being that the purposes 
served by a pramatfa cannot be enumerated. " How do you 
know that this is the real meaning of the BhSsya P" [For 
the simple reason that the reason given in support of this 

• 'Both'—tho two Undo ooniiittng of (1) Pleasure end Palo, and (3) the pawe 
of pleasure and polo. 
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assertion fits in with this meaning: the sense being that 
'the number of living creatures being infinite ’] the same 
thing may be the oanse of pleasure to some and the cause 
of pain to others [hence it oannot be definitely enu¬ 
merated or stated that the pram&na pertaining to any 
one object serves the purpose of causing pleasure only, 
or that pertaining to another object serves that of causing 
pain only.] 

[J9A3. p. 1, line 7.] It is only when the Instrument of Might 
Cognition duly operates * with regard to an object, that due success 
belongs to the Cogniser. [In support of this assertion the BhUsya 
puts forward the reason ‘anyafam^pSyg'-rthasyanupapattSh,' 
and in this olause] the word * anyatama ’ must be taken to mean 
the most efficient cause; because this is the meaning that fits in 
with the oontext: what is sought to be asserted in the 
context is that among the four— PramUna, PramSfri, Pra- 
niSya and PramU, —it is the PramUna that forms the most 
predominant factor; such being the case, if we took the 
olause in questionto mean what the words signify in ordinary 
parlance [i. e. if the sentence were to mean that 'the object 
would not be accomplished if any one of the four were absent ,' 
taking the word 'anyatama,’ in its ordinary sense of 'any one 
of the number’], in what way would that prove the pre¬ 
dominance of the PramUna P [As in that sense, the olause 
would prove every one of the four to be equally import¬ 
ant]. For this reason, we must take the word ' onya - 
fama’ in the sense pointed out above (that of the most efficient 
cause) [the clause thus meaning—■' because there is no possi¬ 
bility of the object being accomplished so long as the most 
efficient cause is not present.'] 

•The word ‘ arf Aai»{’ is explained as— (l) ‘samyjparfAa’ ‘ right', 'in dot 
kooordiace with the reel nature of the thing oiguised and (9) alto aa ‘thakfa 1 cap¬ 
able’, 'operative'; hence it bai boon considered proper to translate the word ae 
Ms operates, which oombinee both ideas. 
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{Among the four, the PramUfri is the first to be men¬ 
tioned and desoribed in the Bh&fya ; so the P&rfika proceeds 
to define the Prawnin’.]—The PramBtri or Cogniser is one 
who is self-sufficient or independent. “ In what does this 
independence consist ? ” (I) The ‘independence’ of the 

PramBfri oonsists in the faot of his being the enjoyer 
or experienoer of the results brought about by the 
active agencies pertaining to the aotion (of cognition): 
as a matter of faot, it is the Cogniser who becomes related 
to the results brought about by the active agencies tending 
to the aotion of oogoition. * (II) Or, the ' independ¬ 
ence* of the Cogniser may be regarded as consist¬ 
ing in the faot that it is he in whom inheres the action (pro¬ 
ceeding from the active agenoies): as a matter of faot, it is 
the Agent who beoomes the receptacle or substratum of tha’- 
aotion which is brought about by all the active agencies 
(operating towards that aotion). + (III) Or, the 'independence* 
of the Cogniser may consist in the fact that it is the Agent 
who sets into activity (or operates) the active agenoies;— 
or’ in that it is he who is urged to activity by the aotive 
agenoies; that is to say, it is the Agent who operates the 
aotive agenoies whose potenoy (with regard to the aotion 
contemplated by the agent) has been duly ascertained,— 
and who himself is urged to activity by such agenoies. 

[The BAa., p. 1, line, 11, says—‘ chafasriyu chaioam- 
vidhasu arthataffvamp arisamOpyafS.’ —' It is on all these four 
that the real nature of things is dependent;’—in this passage] 

* The Agntt hu been defined u one who experience* the result* of the notion 
of whieh he ie the agent. As a matter of fact however, all agent* do not always 
enjoy the reeolt of their action* j for instance, the oook, who i* the Ag*nt in the aotion 
of cooking, doee not experience the remit* of oookiog; a* the food oooked i* eaten, 
not by him, but by hi* master. In view of thi* defect io the definition the author 
pot* forward another definition. 

t That i* t* aay, the Agent i* that person whose direct action is denoted by 
the verb. 
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what is meant by * ta({vaparigam3p(i f ’ dependence of the 
real nature, is that it is through the four factors describ¬ 
ed (Praindfri &c.) that things become capable of either 
being used or disregarded. That is to say, the 'dependence' 

Vw. Page 10 . must consist in the fact that it is only when 
a certain thing has been duly cognised (by means of the fcur 
faotora enumerated) as being the souroe of either pleasure 
or pain, that it becomes capable of being used — i.e., either 
acquired or discarded; —or, when it is oognised as being the 
source of neither pleasure nor pain, that it beoomes capable of 
being disregarded (treated with indifference).* 

[The Bhn, has used the word, tattva, real nature, or that- 
new.] On this the question is put—“ what is that 'faf? " 

The answer is that the entity and the non-entity constitute the 
'(at or' that.' What the questioner seeks to urge is that the 
word' faffva ’ ('that-ness') being an abstract noun formed from 
*faf ('that'), and as suoh meaning 'the character or essence of 
that,' it should be explained what the 'tat’ is, whose 'essence' 

(or character) is expressed by the abstract noun ' thatness 
Our answer to the question, therefore, is that what is meant by 
'(af is that which exists (entity) and that which does net exist 
(the non-entity ); that it must be these that are meant [and 
not tbe Prakriti, Purusa, &o., of the other systems] is proved 
by the faot that what forms the avowed topio (of the SU(ra 
and the BhOsya ) is that which forms the offset of the pramOyas, 
and, as a matter of faot, entities and non-entities are what form 
the ' object of pramUms’; it is for this reason that the word 
'tat'must stand for * entities and non-entities'; the'nature' 

(or'oharaoter') of these constitute • satfasatfva,*— including 
(a)' sottoa' (existence, the character of the entity) whieh oon- 

#' fafpriipfi ’—Acquiring the thing, and * contrary of the 

former,».*., discarding- Bat the fdf. mate* • (a|' (in (afprettffjh*) equivalent to 
both oeyuiriitg «ud discarding, and 'rmfifidta * as referring to the negation of both 
these,—!.*., ditrtgard or ind^ftrenet. 
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sista in being the object of the positive pramSna, and ( 6) 
*aeaffva * (non-existence) the character of the nonentity, which 
consists in being the object of the negative pramSna. The 
entity and the non-entity are of two different characters 
—■the one is affirmed and the other is denied; it may so 
happen that the same thing that is affirmed, in one place 
(where it exists) is denied in another place (where it does not 
exist); e.g., odour is affirmed in reference to Earth, bat denied 
in reference to Water. “If both are objects of pramana, then 
there comes to be absolute non-difference between the entity 
and the non-entity.” This reasoning is by no means conclu¬ 
sive, we reply. In connection with what we have been saying 
people may have the notion that, if the entity and the non¬ 
entity are both apprehended by pramSna, then, both, being 
equally objects of pramana , must be non-different. But thib 
is not right; as the reason put forward (in support of non¬ 
difference) is by no means conclusive (being not universally 
true); because as a matter of fact, we find that all suoh things 
as the cow, the jar and the like are apprehended by pram anas, 
and yet they are different ; which distinctly shows that the 
premise, that 'whatever things are apprehended by pra- 
nUtnas are all non-different,’ is not universally true. There is 
a distinct difference between the entity and the non-entity ; 
inasmuch as, while the entity forms the object of apprehension, 
and that too independently by itself, the non-entity forms 
the object of non-apprehension, * and that also only through 
something else; that is to say, the entity forms the substra¬ 
tum or object of pramSnas independently by itself, while the 


• The non-entity ia uid to be the 1 object of non-apprehension,' because ' non¬ 
apprehension ' is only the apprehension of the non-existence of the non-entity ; and 
the non-existenoe of a certain thing is apprehended through the apprehension of the 
existence of something else at the piaoe. Though in both cases, we have apprtktn- 
iion, yet the appreheusioon of mm-ssMsnc* has been called ‘ non-apprehension' 
for the purpose of distinguishing it from the apprehension of existence,—the two 
apprehensions being of entirely different kinds, 
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non-entity forms the object of pram&nas, through something 
else,— viz., through negation. 

[In support of the view that the non-apprehension of the 
non-entity is dependent upon the apprehension the entity, the 
Bh&sya has cited the instance of the 'lamp ’]; what is meant 
by this instance of the ‘lamp’ is—that, in a chamber, the 
lamp, while making known (peroeptible) such things as the 
jar and the like that exist in the ohamber, makes known 
also those other things that do not exist there ; and no other 
means (save the lamp) iB adopted for the knowing of what 
does not exist there; what happens is that, when the jar 
and other thingB existing in the room are seen, this is follow¬ 
ed by the following cogitation in the mind of the observer 
—' in this room there is no other thing, save those that I 
see, of the same kind ; for if any suoh had existed, it would 
oertainly have been seen like the jar, &o.; as a matter of fact, 
however, I do not see any such things; and therefore 
oonolude thatqo other things exist in this room';—just as 
suoh is the case in the case of the ' lamp,' so is the case with 
PramUms also; when what exists has been cognised by means 
of Pramcims, there appears in the mind of the oogniser the 
following cogitation-—' in this place there is no other cognis¬ 
able objeot,—if any Buoh had existed, it would have been 
cognised,—as a matter of faot, no such object is oognised,— 
therefore, we conclude that, there being no oognition of any 
suoh thing, no suoh thing exists’.—Thus it is that' the Instru¬ 
ment of Oognition which manifests (or makes known ) the exist¬ 
ent thing also manifests the non-existent thing ' (as declared in 
the BhOgya, p. 2, lines 7—8). 

And [though both the entity and the non-entity form 
the objeot of pramdnas, yet] the various non-entities (or non¬ 
existent things) are not described in the S9(ra, because 
they are never apprehended independently by themselves. 
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*In reality, however, we must accept the SQfras as 
mentioning those non-entities, or Negative Entities, which are 
in any way helpful in the attaining of the Highest Good ; 
and the Negative Entities that it omits are only those that 
are not so helpful, and as such do not fall within any of 
the 'four purposes of man’; and this is exactly what the 
SQtra has done with regard to the Positive Entities, 
of whom also it describes only those that are oonduoive to 
the Highest Good, t That some of the Negative Entities (as 

9 The passage appears to be oonfused ; but the printed text is what is supported 
by the Parithiufflhi. The translation follows the explanation given by the f&tparya; 
The Pariihufflhi recognises the difficulty in the original - passage, and remarks that 
the reason given,' because not fulfilling the four ends of man,' does not prove the 
conclusion in the form of vi<fi(avj/ah ’; it offers the following interpretation 

of the reasoning—‘ the Sayres must be regarded as describing the negative entities 
that are conducive to the Highest Good,—because these oome within the four pur 
poses of man,—like those positive entities that are so oonduoive’. 

t The reading of the printed text is not very satisfactory ; the word 'pra- 
paflchz' is not only superfluous ; but it spoils the sense of the whole passage. 
In this sentence, the words ‘ bh&va ’ and ‘ abh&va ’ do not stand for Positive and 
Negative Entities respectively ; but for the presence and atones (respectively) of 
the capability to help the attainment of the Highest Good. This is how the Taf. 
explains it; the reading adopted by it is— abhdva vpadifto vififavyah. How the 
Sfifra does make mention of mgativt vttiliu also is thus explained by the fdf : 
(1) Prumdna, the very first category described in the Sfifras, is both positive end 
negative;—negative, e.g., when the absence of the causa is accepted as a ‘ prvmdiya ’ 
for the absenoe of the effeot; (2) among Pramiyeu also, whioh form the second 
category, the most important is apamurga, Final Release, whioh, as consisting in 
the negation iff pain, is a purely negative entity ; and so forth. It is the reading 
and interpretation of the Tif, that hasbeen followed in the translation. The passage 
ae it stands in the printed text may be rendered as follows—The Negative 
Entities become explained indirectly by the explanation of the Positive Ones; and for 
this reason they are not mentioned separately’. It has to be admitted however that 
this passage, if interpreted thus, would confuse the preceding passage still farther; 
as if oil Negative Entities are so included, bow are we to explain the reasoning baaed 
upon the Negative Entities not coming under any of the “four ends of man'? 

The whole confusion into which the passage has been thrown has been doe to the 
attempt r««*» by the commentators (the fitparya and the Parish u$$hi) to connect 
* '•nrithwhstfnWnws In the Translation it has been thought 

right to follow the lead of these old commentators. If however we do not mind these, 
the passage becomes tolerably dear j and assy be rendered thus >— 
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well as Positive Entities) are not ooudaoive to the attainment 
of Highest Good is proved by the fact that the Shtra distinct¬ 
ly mentions those Entities ( positive as well as negative ) that 
are conducive to it. It is for this reason that the Safra 
makes no mention of those Negative Entities that are notnsefnl 
(in the attaining of the Highest Good). The Entity is going 
to be described by means of (as constituting) a comprehensive 
group of sixteen (says the BhSsya; p. 2,1. 8). 

The negative entities are not mentioned,—(1) because they are known in¬ 
dependently by themselves :—(2) because the negative entities do not fall within 
any of the four ends of man and (3) because the explanation of the negative 
entities ie in a way included in that of the positive entities ; inasmuch as when 
the Shfra describes the positive entities (Pramana and the rest, the knowledge 
whereof is conducive to the Highest Good), it inoludes among these the negative 
entities also (whose knowledge is oijually conducive to the same end) i it is for these 
rearms that the Sltra ha3 not mentioned the negative entities separately; the 
positive entities are pointed out (in SCI. 1) as forming a group of sixteen.’ 
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II. 

[First Aphorism Explained.] 

BhAsya 

[P. 2, L. 9 to P. 3, L. 2.] 

From among (endless) entities (e.g., FramSna &o. t and 
many such other things as the grains of sand &o.),— 

It is the knowledge of the real essence (or true character) of 
the following sixteen categories that leads to the attainment of 
the Highest Good ——(l) The Means of Right Cognition ; (2) 
The Objects of Right Cognition; (3) Doubt; (4) Motive ; (5) 
Example ; (6) Theory; (7) Factors of Inference ; (8) Hypothe¬ 
tical Reasoning ; (9) Demonstrated Truth ; (10) Discussion; (11) 
Disputation ; (12) Wrangling ; (13) Fallacious Reason ; (14) 
Perversion ; (15) Casuistry, and (16) Clinchers. (Sutra 1.) 

* When expounding the compound in which the above 
categories are mentioned, each of them should be stated by 
means of words having the singular, dual or plural form in 
accordance with the actual number of the category concei*ned, 
as described later on. The compound is the Doantfva of the 
copulative class. The genitive ending at the end of the 

compound word * Parmdnaprarmdya . tatfoa' has the 

force of the 'shgsa'i (that is, signified relationship in general); 
the genitive ending involved in the compound ' ta\lvajndna ’ 
(which is equivalent to ‘ tattvasya jnanam’), —as also _ that 
involved in the compound * nishshrStjasUdhiganiah ’ ( nishsh - 
rdyasasya adhigamah ),— has the sense of the accusative. 

Those enumerated inthe Sutra are the entities or categories 
for the true knowledge of which the present treatise has been 
propounded. Thus the present Sutra should be taken as 
stating in brief the purport of the whole treatise;—this pur¬ 
port being that the Highest Good is attained.by the knowledge 
of the essence of such things as the Soul and the rest; this 
same idea is further elaborated in the next Sutra—the 
sense of which is that the Highest Good is attained when one 
has rightly understood the real nature of—(a) that whioh is 

• The Varfika makes tkosentence ‘ehHr\hi fcandruumataW precede ‘niniiih*- 
yafkdcackanan uiprahak This also appears to be the natural order : the expiana* 
nation of the particular form that the tigraha is to take con come only after the par* 
tioular compound has been noted. 

t ‘ 8hlfa ’ is a grammatical technical name given to that which does not fail 
within any of the case-relations denotative of active agency towards an notion. In 
the case of the Genitive, when no oaee relation it found poseible, it haa to be taken as 
expressing mere relationship in general. 
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fit to be discarded (e.g., pain) along with its causes! (i.e., 
ignorance and desire, merit and demerit, as leading to pain), 
(6) that which is absolutely destructive (of pain, i.e., true 
knowledge), (c) the means of its destruction i.e., 
* 8 * ‘ the soientifio treatises), and (d) the goal to be 
attained (i.e.. Highest Good); these being the four classes or 
kinds of objects dealt with (by all philosophical treatises). 


Vabtika U. 

[P.11, L. 8 to P.13, L. 10.] 

The BhOsya (P. 2, L. 8) having deolared that the entity 
it going to be described by meant of a comprehensive group 
of sixteen, what the Shtra means is that the categories 
enumerated are the said kinds of ' entity’. 

The compound in the Sfltra is said to be of the Copula¬ 
tive class, because it is that compound alone in which each 
member is of equal importance (and none is subordinated to 
any other). v " What do you mean by this?” The 
meaning simply is that every one of the categories, PramSga 
and the rest, should be properly understood. If the compound 
were taken to be of any other kind, all the categories, PramSna 
and the rest, (with the exception of the last, the ' Clincher ’) 
would beoome subordinate adjunots (to the last), which would 
mean that none of those are things to be understood [which 
would be absurd]. 

Bach of the members of the compound should be mentioned 
by means of words having the singular, dual or plural forms 
&o., says the BhOfya, (p. 2,1. 18). The same grounds that 
we have for using different' numbers ’ in connection with the 
several categories on the occasion of defining them (later on 
in the Stt(ra), hold good here also, (when we are oalled upon 
to resolve, the compound into its component factors). 

The genitive ending at the end tf the compound has the 
forks qf the * shiga ’,—says the BhOfya (p. 2,1. 13.—14). 
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M What is this thSfo ?* When none of the case-relations is 
intended to be expressed, we have what is called' shgsa that 
is to say, when what is intended to be expressed (by the 
termination) is neither a ease-relation nor any primary action 
(whiohis the invariable oonoomitant of every case-relation), we* 
have what is called‘ sh8sa’; as for instance, in the case of 
the genitive in the expression * brShmanasya kamaydaluk * 
(the BrShmana's vessel', where the genitive denotes mere 
relationship, and no action of the BrShmana, or any case- 
relation of his to any aotion). 

[The compound in question as explained above has two 

factors—(I) ‘PramSnapramSya . nigrahasthSnSni ’ and ‘faf- 

fvam’; on this point an objection is raised],—“ Theoompound 
is open to objection, inasmuoh as there are incongruities when 
' tattva' is regarded as different from ' PramSna * and the 
rest; and also when it is regarded as not different from 
these; for example, if the * faffva ’ is something different from 
PramSna and the rest, then the ‘ attainment of the Highest 
Good ’ would not follow from the knowledge of PramSna and 
the rest; as what is declared as leading to that attainment is 
the knowledge of faffva ; just as when one speaks of * rSja- 
purufSnayana ’, the ' bringing * is that of the purusa, and not 
of the rSjS ;—if, on the other hand, the faffva is the same as 
‘PramSna’ and the rest, then the word ‘ faffva ’ in the Sufra 
would be entirely superfluous: if you do not regard faffva as 
something different from PramSya and the rest, then it is 
absolutely useless to have the word ' faffva V 

To this objection some people (who are not sure as to 
the difference or non-difference of the faffva from PramSya 
and the rest) offer the reply that in neither pi the two oases 
there is any incongruity. Hi the first place, if the faffva were 
different from PraniSna and the rest,—inasmuoh as it is not 
an independent entity by itself, it would carry along with it 
PramSya and the rest (that are mentioned along with it); 
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just as when we speak of the ' existence of the fruit* ’ as 
being in the pit, inasmuch as existence is not an independ¬ 
ent entity by itself, it carries along with it the fruits’,— 
whenoe the declaration comes to mean that it is the fruits 
Vfa Page 12 ^at ar ® present in the pit; in the same 
manner, when the Sa$ra speaks of ' the attain¬ 
ment of the Highest Good’, as following from the 
knowledge ( of the taftoa of PramSna and the rest,’—inas¬ 
much as 'faffon' is not an independent entity by itself,—what 
is meant is that it is the PramHifa and the rest (the know, 
ledge of whose real nature leads to the said attainment). 
Seoondly, if the taftea be regarded as the same as Pra¬ 
mSna and the rest, the addition of the word 1 tat tea* would 
not be entirely superfluous; as it would serve the purpose of 
precluding all other things, except PramSna and the rest 
[this preclusion would not be expressed if the word * taftoa * 
were absent] ; just as, for example, in the case of the expres¬ 
sion ‘the fixity oHhe arrow’, even though the tieity is nothing 
different from the arrow, the word serves the purpose of 
precluding a property (that of mobility) of the arrow. That 
it to say, just as in the case of the latter expression what is 
meant is not the arrow merely, but also that the arrow is.not 
something else, i. e. a moving thing ;—in the same manner 
the purpose served by the addition of the word 'fatten' is 
that it indicates that what is intended to be deomred is, not 
only that the ‘ attainment’ follows from the knowledge of 
the real character of PramSna and the rest, but al?o that it 
does not follow from the knowledge of anything else (in the 
shape of such character as are only wrongly imposed upon 
PramSna and the rest). 

The above answer to the objection it not right; as it 
oannot be proved that* faffea is the same as PratnSna and the 


• The TM- Potato out thet in the aaie of the ‘fixity of the arrow’ eleo, ineemuch 
aa the ‘fixity* whioh ie only o&mnm of motion, ie a negative entity, it oannot be iden- 
tioal with the arrow, whioh is a positive entity. 
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rest. [As will be evident from the facts and reasonings 
explained in the following paragraphs, from which also the 
real answer to the objection can be deduced]. 

Says the BhByya (p. 2, l. 16)—‘ TatfoajnnndtnniahshrSya• 
sttdh*gamah' t *the Highest Good is attained by the knowledge of 
.the . real nature (of such things as the Soul and the rest)'. 

In this clause, the word 'tattoo,' (real nature) becomes the ob¬ 
jective,bybeing that whichis known ; and 1 nishshrSyasa ' (Highest 
Good) also becomes the objection, by being that which is 
attained. 

Question: —“(1) What is real nature (fatfoa)? and (2) 
what is the ' highest good ' {nishshrSyasa)? ” 

Answer —(1) That which forms the basis of a certain 
thing being cognised in its true form constitutes the real nature 
of that thing ; that is to say, in the case of every thing it is 
found that there is something in it in virtue of whioh the 
thing comes to be known as what it is ,—and it is this some- 
thing that forms the real nature of that thing. 

(2) A 8 regards the ' nishshreyasa ’ or Good, it is of two 
kinds —seen or preeeptible and unseen or imperceptible ; that 
whioh follows from the knowledge of the real nature of Pra- 
mSna and other categories is the seen or perceptible good; 
because as a matter of fact, we find that whenever any one of 
these categories is cognised, it does not fail to bring about the 
idea of either discarding or acquiring or indifference (and 
all this is seen or perceptible.) "But if this view 
were true, then, all the categories would have to be regarded 
as objects that are to be known (for the purpose of attaining 
good); [while we find the Siifcra, 1.1.9 later on, specifying 
only twelve ‘ objects of cognition']." The faot of the 
matter is that (while some sort of perceptible good might 
follow from the knowledge of everyone of the categories, 
PramKna and the rest, yet) the highest good (whioh is imper¬ 
ceptible) follows only from the knowledge of Sonl and the 
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other* objects of oognition ’ (specified by the ninth Sutra. * 
The Opponent objeots (to the imperceptible good)“As a 
matter of faot we actually see that perceptible good results 
from the knowledge of all the categories, FramSna and 
the rest; t while on the other hand, there is no proof for—or 
means of knowing—an imperceptible good that is held to follow 
from the knowledge of Soul and the rest.” It is not true, we 
reply, that there is no proof for this latter; in faot such is the 
actual state of things; it is a well-asoertained fact that the 
Highest Good is attained by the knowledge of Soul and rest; 
and conversely, when the Soul and the rest are wrongly known, 
the troubles of birth and rebirth (which constitute the opposite 
of the Highest Good) do not cease. This we shall explain 
in greater detail under Stlfcra 2. Then again, if the Highest 
Good were to follow from the knowledge of PramSna and the 
other categories, then Release, (whioh is the Highest Good) 
could not belong to only those persons who seek it (by 
the right means) ; as there is no person who has no 
knowledge of even one of the categories. From all 
this it follows that the man who seeks Release has to 
know only the Soul and suoh other 'objeots of cognition* 
[It is not only from the very nature of things that Highest 
Good is attained by the knowledge of Soul and the rest]. 
That it is only the knowledge of Soul and the rest that leads to 
the Highest Good is also indicated by the faot that the Soul 

°Saya the faf—lt ie true diet the word nitMrlytua denotes anything duirablt, 
end some sort of a desirable reeolt ie actually attained by the knowledge of euoh 
things as Premaps and the rest. Bflt the goad that is really meant by the word in 
the Sa^rais that hightH from of it which is attained only by the knowledge of Soul 
end the rest j and this is nessea. The pram&na Ao. are also mentioned as objects to be 
known for that purpose i as even though it ie the knowledge of Soul and the 
rest only that leads direotly to the Highest Good,—yet it cannot be denied that 
the knowledge of Pramina and thereat also aids in that attainment indirtetly’ 

f We have translated this sentence aooording to the interpretation of the 
fHparya ; it appears better to translate it thus—‘ there is no ground for the view 
that parcaptiU* good fallows from the knowledge of Pramaps Ao., while i mptr 
cvtfMegood lwalts from the knowledge of Bool Ao.’ 
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and the other 'objects of oognition’ have been separately put 
forward (by Gautama, in Stt$ra 9); if PramUna and the other 
categories were the only ‘objeots of cognition’,—and if the 
Highest G-ood followed from the knowledge of these only,— 
then the author of the Sufra would not have specifically men¬ 
tioned the 'objects of cognition’; in the shape of Soul &o. as in 
that case, all the 'objects of oognition’ having been already 
mentioned in the opening Sa$ra, it would be extremely foolish 
of the author of the Sutra to specify in a further SQtra (I. 1. 
9) only a few things (Soul, &c.) as the 'objects of cognition.' 

Says the Bhtlsya (pp. 2 —3)— ‘The tame idea is further 
explained in the next Sufra, the sense of which is that the highest 
good is attained fyo. fro. tfo .’ ‘That whioh is to be discarded’ 
is pain; the 'causes’ of pain are ignorance and desire, as also 
merit and demerit; 'that which is absolutely destructive of pain' 
is the knowledge of the real nature of things; 'the means of the 
destruction (of pain) ’ are the scientific treatises; 'the goal to be 
attuned’ is Release. These four are oalled ‘Arfhctpafftni*, 
'objects dealt with’, beoause it is these that are described 
and explained by the great, teachers in all philosophical 
treatises. 


Ill 

[Detailed Examination of Sufra /.] 

BhIsya, 

[P. 3, L. 3, to P. 7, L. 4.] 

An objection is raised :—" The mention of Doubt and 
the rest apart by themselves is superfluous; because all 
these, being included either among' the Means of Knowledge' 
or among ' the Objects of Cognition ’, cannot be regard¬ 
ed as different from these.” 

This is true ; but for the good of living beings have 
been provided the four sciences [Vedio, Agricultural, Poli¬ 
tical and Logico-Metaphysicall, of which Logio-Metaphysios 
forms the fourth, also called 'NySya’, the Scienoe of Reason¬ 
ing ;—each of these sciences deals with a distinct set of sub- 
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jeots, and each has its own disbinot method of [treatment; and 
as a matter of foot, Doubt and the rest form the subjects 
dealt with by the science of Logic-Metaphysics *; consequent¬ 
ly, if all these were not distinctly enunoiated, it would appear 
that this scienoe dealt with the Soul only, like the 
Upqnisads. It is for this reason (t. e., for the purpose of guard* 
ing against this idea) that Doubt and the other categories have 
been enunciated with a view to indicate clearly the distinctive 
subjects dealt with by this Science (which thus becomes dis¬ 
tinguished from the other Sciences). 

[The Author proceeds to show in what manner Doubt and 
the other categories form integral factors of the Soience of 
Reasoning]. (A) [As regards Doubt, the third among the enun¬ 
ciated categories] ‘ NyUya ’ or* Reasoning ’ functions nei¬ 
ther with regard to things unknown nor with regard to those 
known definitely for certain ; it functions only with regard 
to things that are doubtful; as is declared in the Sutra 
(1-1-41)—' on any matter held in suspense, when the real¬ 
ity of things is ascertained by means of considering the 
two sides of the question, we have what is called Demons- 
trated Truth *in this Sufra, * suspense ' is Doubt ; the 
* considering of^he two sides’ constitutes the process of 
reasoning ; and * the ascertainment of the reality of things,’ 
whioh is ‘ Demonstrated Truth ’, forms * the knowledge of 
the real nature of things.’ The form in whioh Doubt appears 
is ‘ or’—‘ is the thing this or that? ; ’—it is an uncertain 
idea that we have of things ; and thus (*. e., being an idea), 
though it is an object of cognition, and thus already included 
in the seoond category (PramSya), it is mentioned separate¬ 
ly for reasons indicated above [t. e., because it forms a ne¬ 
cessary factor, the very basis, of the process of Reasoning). 

[B] As regards ‘ Motive ’ (the fourth category);— Motive 
is that on being urged by which man has recourse to aotivity; 
that is to say, it is that, desiring either to obtain or to acquire 
winch, man has recourse to an action; and as suoh, this 
bears upon (or affects) all living beings, all actions and all 
soienoes; and this forms the basis of all reasoning or investi¬ 
gation (NySya) [without some motive, or end in view, no 
reasoning is had recourse to]. "What do you mean by this 
nyttya or reasoning ?” It means the examination of 

•Thu* even though Doubt, Ao. may be inoluded under the ‘Means’ and the 1 Ofc- 
jeote ’ of Cognition, it ie necessary to en unciate them separately, in order to indicate 
the several 1 subject! ’ dealt with by the Soience. 
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things by means of proofs,* that is to say, Inferenoe based 
upon Perception and Verbal Testimony is called ‘Nygya ' 
or ‘ Reasoningit is also called * AnvlkaU ’ (‘ investigation’) 
because it oonsists in the reviewing ( anu-lksano ) of a thing 

? reviously apprehended (iksita) by Perception and Verbal 
'esti nony ; the scienoe that proceeds by this' investigation 
is called * Anviksikl * NySyaviclytt ’,'SgUyathUBfra the 
* Science of Reasoning ’ (Logio). That Inferenoe which is 
oontrary to Perception and Verbal Testimony f is not true 
Reasoning; it is false Reasoning. 

Bhi. P. 4. [It has been asserted that* Motive bears upon 
all living beings, all aotions and all sciences’; the author now 
proceeds to show what motive there is in the three kinds of 
Discussion , mentioned among the categories.] That in regard 
to this (above-mentioned ' false reasoning ’) Discussion and 
Disputation serve distinct purposes is woll known [Discussion 
being carried on for the purpose of getting at the truth, and 
• Disputation for that of vanquishing an opponent]; as regaids 
Wrangling, we proceed to examine whether or not it has or ser¬ 
ves any purpose. One who has recourse to wrangling is called 
a torangler ; and when pressed to state what his motive is, if 
lie states his motive, declaring that such is his standpoint 
and such his theory (for establishing which he has recourse 
to the wrangling),—then he abandons his character of wrang¬ 
ler (a wrangler being one who does not take up any definite 
position for himself); if, on the other hand, he does not 
state his motive, then he becomes open to the charge. of 
being neither an ordinary man of business, nor a serious 
enquirerlastly, if (in order to escape from these contingen¬ 
cies) he declares his motive to consist in the showing of the im- 

f easibility or untenability of the position of his opponent 
without the establishing of any position of his own),—then 
too be becomes open to the same contingencies ; for ins¬ 
tance, when showing the untenability of the opponent's position^ 
he has to accept the following four factors—(1) the person 
showing the untenability (*. the wrangler himself), (2) the 
person to whom the untenability is shown, (8) that (reason¬ 
ing) by means of which he shows the untenability, and (4) 
that (untenability) which is shown ; and in accepting these, 
be renonnoes his wranglership. [The true wrangler being 
one who does not admit anything). If, on the other hand, 

*Th* Tit txpUlu that by• proofs' boro on msaot tho ftvo footers or mm* 
bars of tho ayllofism. 

fThofaf sods' Analogy’. 
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he does not admit these four factors, then his assertion— 
that his purpose lies in the showing of the untenability of 
his opponent’s position—becomes meaningless. Then 
again, Sutra 1-2-3 defines Wrangling as a collection of sen - 
tences ' wherein there is no maintaining * {of any definite stand¬ 
point) ; now if the wranglor admits what is declared by 
means of those sentences, then that becomes his position, 
which he has to maintain ; if, on the other hand, he does 
not admit what is meant by the sentences, then, those sen¬ 
tences become absolutely meaningless (for him), and his 
putting them forward becomes a mere random incoherent 
babbling *. 

[Having proved the presence of some motive in all 
actions, the author takes up the original subject, and 
proceeds to show how Example, the fifth category, and the 
rest of the categories enunciated, form integral factors in the 
Science of - Reasoning, and what purposes each of them 
serves.] 

[0] As regards Example, the fifth category,—-it is some¬ 
thing that is directly perceived— i.e., which can not fail to 
be perceived (or known) by all enquirers—ordinary men 
and learned (and which needs no proof, which is self-evident); 
this {Example) is, from its very nature, an * object of cognition ' 
(and thus included in the second category); but it has been 
mentioned separately, because Inference and Verbal Testi¬ 
mony are both dependent upon it; it is only when there is 
an Example (to corroborate the premiss, for instanoe)—and 
not otherwise—that there can be a Valid Inference, or Verbal 
Testimony. It is thus on the basis of an Example that all 
Reasoning proceeds; as in demolishing the Opponent's 
position, it is necessary to show that it is opposed to (not 
compatible with) an Example (admitted by both parties); and 
in establishing one’s own position also, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to show that it is corroborated by an Example. 
[There is yet another reason why importance has been 
attached to Example ; it is through tnis that the position of 


e The Shi. only puts forward the arguments agaitut there being any motive in 
Wrangling; it doeanotshow how a motive in present in this form of discussion. This 

does not mean that the wrangler can have no position of hia own ; all that 


that he might hold, but simply in sh >wing the unteoability of the opponent's posi¬ 
tion. Hence even though he admits the four faotora enumerated above, he does net 
renocnoe his torangUnhtp, 
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the atheistic Bau<j<jha becomes doubly untenable]. If the 
Atheist admits a corroborrative example, he renounces his 
atheistio (Nihilistic) position [as by Nihilism, all things have 
merely momentary existence; and hence it is not possible for 
the Example, whioh must be in the form of something that 
existed in the past, to be present at the time that it is put for¬ 
ward] ; if, on the otheo^hand, he does not admit an Example , 
on the basis of what oould he attack the position of his Oppo¬ 
nent P Further, the enunciation of Example among the cate¬ 
gories is necessary, because it is only when the Example has 
been described that we can have the definition of the ‘ Instance 
oorroborrative of the inferential premiss ' as propounded in 
Sifras 1. 1. 86 and 37,—'the corroborative instance is that 
example which possessing the properties of the probandum is 
similar to it ’ (Sutra 36), and also it is ‘that Example which, not 
possessing the properties of the probandum is dissimilar to 
it ’ (stltra 37). [Thus the description of Example is found 
to be aneoessary factor in the art of reasoning]. 

[D] A proposition or statement of faot asserted in the 
form * this is so ’ is called ‘ Theory ’ (or Doctrine). This is an 
'object of cognition' (hence included under the second 
category); and yet it has been enunoiated separately by itself, 
Bha. p» e 5 because, it is only when there are a number of 
* g * ' different theories, and never otherwise, that the 
three forms of discussion—-Discussion, Disputation and 
Wrangling—become possible. 

[Ej When a certain conclusion has to be proved, a 
number of words (sentences) have to be used; and the five 
sentences that are necessary for the proving of the conclus¬ 
ion are oalled ‘ PrafijnU ’ [Statement of the Conclusion] and 
the rest; and these five taken collectively are what have been 
called ' Factors ’ (the seventh category); all the ' means of 
knowledge* (or forms of valid cognition) are found to be 
present among these'members'; for instance, the ' State¬ 
ment of the Conclusion’ is verbal ; the Statement of the 
Probans’ is inferential ; the ' Statement of the Instance ’ is 
perceptional ; the Statement of the Minor Premiss ’ is analogi¬ 
cal i and the ' Reassertion of the Conclusion' consists in the * 
indicating of the capability of all the aforesaid Statements to 
bear upon the same object or purpose. It is this five-fold 
declaration that constitutes the highest form of reasoning [as 
it is only when thus stated that the Reasoning su cceeds in 
oonvincmg the unbeliever]. It is on the basis of this form of 
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Reasoning again that the three forms of Discussion proceed j 
they cannot do so without it; and the ascertainment of truth 
also is dependent on this form of Reasoning. It is for these 
reasons that though the aforesaid * members of reasoning,* 
being in the form of words, are included in the second 
category, * Object of Cognition *, yet they have been men¬ 
tioned separately. 

[F] Hypothetical Reasoning is neither included among the 
four aforesaid 'Means of Cognition nor is it a distinct (fifth) 
1 Means of Cognition it however helps the ' Means of Cogni¬ 
tion ’ in that it leads to the ascertainment of their validity or 
invalidity, and thereby helps in the attaining of true know¬ 
ledge. As an example of Hypothetical Reasoning, we have the 
following :—There arises a doubt as to whether the birth of 
man is brought about by a cause that is itself caused,—or by 
a cause that is uncaused,—or it is merely accidental, without 
any definite cause; and this uncertainty affords an oooasion 
for the functioning of Hypothetical Reasoning, based upon the 
oonsiueration of the possible causes (and their effects); and it 
proceeds in the following manner:—‘ If birth is brought about 
by a cause that is itself caused, then it is only right that on the 
disappearance of^he cause (which being caused is liable to 
disappearance), there should be cessation of birth ;—if birth 
is brought about by an uncaused cause, then, the disappear¬ 
ance of the uncaused entity being impossible, there would be 
no possibility of any cessation of birth;—if, lastly, it were 
without a cause, then, as coming into exiatenoe without a cause 
(and as such being uncaused, eternal), it could never cease to 
bej and hence there could be no oause for its cessationj 
whioh means that there would be no cessation of birth. The 
' Means of Cognition ’ bearing upon the subjeot- 
Btu. «ga . ma t,ter 0 f the above tend to iudicate that birth it 
due to Karma ; and in this they are helped (have their validity 
established) by the above Hypothetical Reasoning ; and thus, in¬ 
asmuch as Hypothetical Reasoning serves the purpose of analys¬ 
ing the objects of true knowledge, it is regarded ashelping in the 
attaining of true knowledge. Hypothetical Reasoning, 
even though inoluded in the second oategory, 'Object of Cogni¬ 
tion,’ is yet enunoiated separately, beoause, along with the 
'Means of Cognition’ it is of use in Discussion, both in esta¬ 
blishing (one’s own position) and in demolishing (the position 
of the opponent^. 
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[G] Demonstrated Truth constitutes that true knowledge 
which is the result of the 'Means of Cognition'; * it forms the 
final aim of all Disoussion; and Discussion is aided by Disputa¬ 
tion and Wrangling. It is the last two categories of Hypo* 
thettial Reasoning and Demonstrated Truth that carry on all the 
business of the world; and it is for this reason that, though 
included in the ' object of cognition’, Demonstrated Truth 
has been enunciated separately. 

[If) Discussion consists in a number of sentences (or 
declarations) put forward by various speakers, purporting 
to be reasons in support of several theories, leading ultimate¬ 
ly to the acceptance of one of these theories as the ‘ demons¬ 
trated truth’; and it has been enunciated separately for the 
purpose of indicating its distinctive features; as it is only 
when it is carried on in accordance with its distinctive charac¬ 
teristics that it leads to the ascertainment of truth. 


Cline 


[I and J) Disputation and Wrangling are different forms 
of Disoussion ; they are different from Disoussion proper {Inas¬ 
much as Disputation admits of the use of Casuistry &o., that 
are not allowed in Discussion; and W rangling does not tend 
to the establishing of any position, which forms the main pur¬ 
pose of Discussion]; and they have been enunciated sepa¬ 
rately, because they help in the guarding of the knowledge 
of truth once attained (by means of Discussion). 

■fiTj Fallacious Reasons are in reality included among the 
iers (the sixteenth category) ; but they have been 
enunciated separately, because from among the 'Clinchers') 
it is these that can be put forward or indicated in Discussions 
—the other 'clinchers^ being indioatable only in Disputations 
and Wranglings. 

[It, M and N] Perverse Reasoniny, Casuistry and Clinchers 
have Deen enunciated separately, for the purpose of showing 
what they are; as it is only when the real character of these 
has been shown that these can be avoided by one in his own 
assertions, and urged with force against the 
assertions of others; and also when an opponent 


Blii. Page 7. 


* The fafparya point* oat that it ia the menbert of Beaeoniog that are meant 
hare by‘Meant of Cognition'; a* it ii only in them that we have all the Mean* of 
Cognition along with Hypothetical Reasoning. Bat it adds that in reality Demon*. 
tooted Troth ie that trae knowledge wbieh ie led to by Hypothetical Beaconing ; and 
therefore Deinonetrated Troth ahoald be regarded at the reeult of Perception and all 
the other Meant of Cognition, at tided by Hypothetical Beaconing. 
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has recourse to casuistry, it can be easily refuted and also 
easily made use of [indicated and explained to the Umpire; 
only when its real character is known] * 


III. 

Vartika. 

[Page 13, L. 10 to P. 22, L. 17.] 

An objection is raised—" Doubt and the rest of the 
categories should not be enunciated separately ; as every one 
of them is included in the second category 'Objects of Cog¬ 
nition’.” This is not right, we reply; because the enunciation 
of these categories serves the purpose of showing the subjects 
of the Science of Reasoning. Ton mean to say that, inasmuch 
as Doubt and the rest are all inoluded in ‘the Objects of Cogni¬ 
tion’ they should not have been enunciated separately; but 
you are not right; because such enunciation is necessary for the 
indicating of all. the subjects dealt with by the Science we are 
dealing with. There are four Sciences; and each one of these 
deals, with a different set of subjeots; for instance,—(a) the 
soience of Vedic Trinity deals with such subjeots as the offer¬ 
ing of the Agnihofra tfc.\ (6) the scienoe of Agriculture deals 
with the plough and the cart and suoh other subjeots ; (c) the 
coienoe of Government deals with the distinct duties of Kings, 
and Ministers ; and (d) the Soience of Reasoning with Doubt 
&o. Suoh being the case, if Doubt aod the rest were not pointed 
out as forming its subjeots, the Soienoe of Reasoning would 
come to be regarded as merely a Science of the Soul. " What 
would be the harm, if it did so become ?" The harm would 
be that, if it were a science of the Soul only, it would be noth¬ 
ing more than the soienoe of the Upanifafr, —and as suoh, this 
Soienoe becoming inoluded (like the Upanisads) in the science 
of the Vedic Trinity, the number of Soienoes would be reduoed 

• Tbua than it hM bean shown that Doubt and the other categories, even though 
included in the first two oategoriea, have been separately enunciated with a 
view to indieate the tubjtct* dealt with in the Soienoe of Reasoning. 
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to three only; and thus we would not hare the ‘‘Four Sciences” 
(as mentioned in the seriptnres). It is for this reason that 
Doubt and the other categories hare been enunciated 
separately. 

[A] Of the categories in question, Doubt consists in that 
form of cognition whioh is uncertain in its character. “ To 
speak of a cognition as cognition, and yet call it uncertain is a 
oontradiotion in terms.” There is no contradiction in this; 
we are aotually cognisant of this oharaoter (uncertainty) of 
some oognitions: in course of our experience we aotually feel 'I 
have an uncertain, a doubtful, cognition’; and (it is so called) 
because (even though itis the’cognition an object) itdoesnotdis* 
tinctly apprehend (render knowable) the definite form of that 
object; and thus it is a cognition and at the same 

ASi! U ' time uncertain. “In what manner does this 
form an integral factor in Reasoning?” Because, says the 
DhOsya (P. 8,1. 8,) 'Reasoning functions neither with regard to 
thinge unknown nor with regard to those known definitely forcer- 
tain’. “ To say that a certain objeot is known, and yet not 
known for certain is a oontradiotion in terms :* That whioh is 
known cannot be not known for certain ; if it is not known for 
certain it is not known at all; and benoe to say that a thing is 
known and yet not known for certain is certainly a oontradio¬ 
tion in terms,” There is no contradiction here either; as it 
is quite possible for a thing to be known in a general way (in 
its indefinite form) and yet be not known for certain in its spe¬ 
cific details. “ Bren so, the self-contradiction does not cease; 
as it would certainly involve a self-contradiction to oall a thing 
* not known for oertain’ in that form in which it is ’known’ f” 

• The declaration of the BkCtya —''Beaaoning fonotiona a either with regard to 
thing! unknown, nor with regard to thoee known for oertain’—mean* that Beaaoning 
fonotiona with regard to thinga that are known and yet not known for oertain/ and it 
bin thia that the ofajeetor Soda a aelf-contradiction. 

f If a thing ia known fa iia indefinite forth, if one calla it ‘not known’ fa Owl 
form,— thia inTolrea a aeif-contradiction. 
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Thus also there is no self-contradiction; for the simple reason 
that yon add the qualifying phrase in that form which (which 
shows that there is some form of the object knoion that is 
not known for certain ); if the thing were known for certair in 
all its forms (in which it is known), then there would be no sense 
in the assertion that the thing is 'known for certain' in that 
form in which it is ‘known’. Hence it is quite reasonable to 
hold that a thing may be known in its indefinite form, and yet 
be not known for certain in its definite specific details. 

Thus then, it is for this reason— [i.e., because Reasoning 
never functions either with regard to things unknown or to 
those that are not known for certain, but it functions only with 
regard to things with regard to which there is a Doubt]— 
that, even though inoluded in ‘ Objects of Cognition ’ (the 
second category), Doubt has been mentioned separately by 
itself. 

[B] As regard. Motive —the question may be asked: 
“ What is Motived" It is in answer to this that the Bhctsya 
says—“ Motive is that urged by which man has recourse to 
activity';-—and in this the BhSsya declares what is found in 
ordinary experience. Next comes the question—" What 
is it by which man is urged to activity ?” Some people 
hold that man is urged to activity by Righteousness, World¬ 
ly Prosperity, Desire and Final Release. But we hold that 
by what man is urged to activity are attaining of pleasure and 
avoiding of pain; and it is only because they are the 
cause of pleasure and pain * that all things urge all 
conscious beings to activity. This Motive forms the 
basis of Seasoning. (Bh5 P. 3, L. 14). “ What do you 

mean by basis here? It certainly oannot mean .the re- 
cep table or the container." What is meant by 

Motive being the ‘ basis ’ of Reasoning is that it is an at<2 to 

• The thing causing pteeeure urge* the men to acquire it; while that oaueing 
pain urge* him to avoid it. 
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it; as a matter of faofc, the whole prooess of investigation 
has its source in a Mottos; it is only when there is some 
Motive that one has reo 9 urse to investigation; and hence it 
is the Motive that sets the investigation into operation. 
" What do you mean by investigation ?” ‘ Investigation ' is 
reasoning. “ What then is * reasoning ’ ? ” * Rea- 

toning !, says the BhSsya, 'consuls in the examination of things 
by means of proofs.’ (P. 3,1. 15) That is to say, Reasoning con* 
sists in the due ascertainment of the real character of a thing 
by means of all the Mean* of Cognition collectively; * in cases 
where any single Means of Cognition brings about the appre¬ 
hension of a thing, it is not called 'Reasoning it is only when 
all the Means of Cognition bring about the apprehension collee- 
ively that they constitute ' reasoning.’ It is this that forms 
the ' highest form of reasoning ’, as it is by means of this 
that one can convince his Opponent*—as we shall explain 
later ont ( BhU . p. 5, VSr. p. 18,11. 9 &c.). 

The BhUsya (P. 3,1.15) has also defined Reasoning as ‘ in¬ 
ference based upon Sense-perception and Verbal Testimony Here 
what is meant by the Inference being •' based upon ’ Sense* 
perception &o., is that it should not be contrary to faotc 
ascertained by Sense-perception and Verbal Testimony. As 
a matter of fact, we find that when what is known by means 
of Inference is corroborated by Sense-perception and Verbal 
Testimony (as represented in the members of tho syllogism), 
the knowledge attained becomes more clear 
v*r. p*g*i5. aQ( | p reo jg e . oa the other hand, in a case 
where there is no mutual corroboration among the several 
Means of Cognition, each being presented (in the syllogism) 
in a form pointing to an entirely different conclusion, we 

* The different' membera ’ of the syllogism ere got et through different 1 Maine 
of Cognition't for Instance, the Minor Premise by Analogy, the Statement of the 
Conolusionby Verbal Testimony, and so forth.—See Bhi. p.6. 

f TheTaf. point* out that it is regarded as the ' highest' because it has ell tho 
menus of Cognition for its auxilliarics. 
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have what is called a mere * Muddle’ or * Confusion' of 
Seasoning ; and it is such Confused Seasoning that is put 
forward as * ostensible philosophy ’ (or mere semblance of 
philosophy) by people seeking after either pecuniary gain, or 
respect or fame (and not really knowing the truth). This is 
what is meant by the Bhasya when it declares that—' that 
Inference which is contrary to Perception and Verbal Testi¬ 
mony is not true Seasoning, it is false reasoning .’ (P. 3. 1. 17) 

(1) As an Example of 1 Inference contrary to Percep¬ 
tion,’ we have—* Fire is not-hot, because it is a product, like 
the jar.’ “ Wherein lies the contrariness or incongruity 

of this Inference ?” It lies in this that it has 

been put forward in regard to a thing which is not a fit 
objeot for Inference; that is to say, the Inference pertains to 
a thing which is not an objeot of Inference; it is not an 
objeot of Inference, because the thing with reference to 
which the Inference has been put forward (i.e., the non-hot 
character of fire) is one that has been rejected or negatived 
by Perception* [and as the operation of Perception precedes 
that of Inference, by the time that the latter has an opportun¬ 
ity of operating, the ohjeot in question has been negativedj. 
Some people (among others, the Bauddha logician Dinnfiga) 
cite as an example of ‘Inference Contrary to Perception’, 
the following—‘ Sound is not audible &c., &o.’ But these 
people do not know what forms the true objeot of Perception 
or of Inferonoe. “ How so ?” Because, as a matter 
of fact, the functioning of all sense-organs is beyond the 
reaoh of the senses, and ' audibility ’ is a function of the 
sense-organ (of hearing); and as suoh, how oould it ever form 

* The translation follow* the interpretation of the From what the 
Virfika *ay* in regard to the next example of Inferenoe, cited bjr DiAniga, it 
appear* better to tranilate the panage thu*‘The thing with reference to whioh 
the Inferenoe ha* been put forward—i.*., the touch of fire—i* one that lice within 
the provinoe of Perception (and a* «uoh it cannot rightly form an objeot of In¬ 
ferenoe). 
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an objeot of Perception [and if ' audibility ’ is not an objeot 
of Perception, how can any Inference of inaudibility be 
* contrary to Perception ’ ?] 

(2) As an example of ‘Inference contrary to Verbal 
Testimony', we hare the following—‘ the human skull is 
sacred, because it is a part of the animal body, like the 
conch-shell.’ “ In what way can this Inference be called 
contrary to Verbal Testimony ?"* Our reply is as 

follows—When one asserts that the human skull is sacred, 
it becomes necessary for him to explain what is meant by 
this 8acrednes8 ; that is, what is meant by asserting that the 
skull is sacred; if it means that if a man touches the skull, 
no sin acorues to him,—then it should be pointed out for 
what man there is no sin (in the touching of skull); if in 
answer to this, the objecting Bauddha should declare that 
it is he himself to whom no sin acorues by the touch, then, 
it is quite true: taking his stand, as he does, upon his own 
scriptures, it would be as he says, with regard to himself [i.e., 
to him the skull will be quite a sacred objeot] 1 If, however, 
he were to assert that it is the believer iD the Vedas to whom 
no sin would accrue by the touching of the skull,—then, 
isasmuch as all believers in the Vedas acoept the Vedas as 
'Verbal Testimony’, the assertion of the sacredness of the 
human skull would be a clear case of ‘ contradiction of Verbal 
Testimony’ [as the Vedas distinctly declare the skull to 
be an unclean thing.] Then again [to the Bauddha who» 
independently of Verbal Testimony or Scripture, would 
seek to establish the cleanliness of the skull by means of 
Inference pure and simple, we put the following question:—] 
—What is the meaning of the assertion that ‘the hnman 
skull is sacred’ ? This assertion is in the form of a specifica¬ 
tion; and being a specification, it implies the negation or 

* ThU qoeitlon amanataa from the Bau$$he tor whom tho Shrufi tut that 
doolarw tho andean oharaotor of tho ahull, doaa not oonatitota * Verbal Teetimony.’ 
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exclusion of all other things; thus then, when you assert 
that 'the human skull is sacred* (it implies that something else 
is not sacred); it becomes necessary for you therefore, to point 
out what is not saorefl [and this cannot be done by one who 
rejeots all scriptures; as scripture is, the only guide on the 
matter of sacredness and non-sacredness]. If, in order to 
avoid this contingency, you make your assertion imply that 
alt things are sacred (and the assertion be taken as not 
implying the non-sacredness of any thing),—then the In¬ 
ference beoomes open to the objection that it can have no 
Corroborrative Instance (a necessary faotor in all Inference), 
for the simple reason that all things are made to be included 
in the' Subject * of the Inference. 

[In describing the Wrong Inference, the BhSgya has 
explained it as that whioh is 'contrary to Perception and 
Verbal testimony’; against this the following question is raised] 
-—“Wherefore should not Inference be spoken of as Contrary 
to Inference (also)’’ P The reply to this is that, inasmuch 
as there is no possibility of two (contradictory) Inferences with 
reference to one and the same subject, there can be no 'con¬ 
tradiction* (of one Inference by another)*; as a matter of fact, 
it is not possible that with regard to one and the same thing 
there should be two Inferences, fully equipped with all neces¬ 
sary negative and affirmative premises; and consequently an In-. 
ferenoe can never be ‘Contrary to Inference*. “From this 
paob is satDe reasoning it follows that Inference cannot 
be ‘contrary to Perception* either.” This cer¬ 
tainly does not follow; because as a matter of faot an Infer¬ 
ence fully equipped with negative and affirmative premises 
is actually rejeoted (orsublated) by Perception [and this is 


• The mow ii that whenever theraare two oontrary oonolnaiona obtained by 
two. Inferenoaa, tho oo« Inference does not rejeot the othar in favour of itaalf ; wba t 
bappene ia that they nullify each others it ia only wban of two contrary ecgnitione, 
ona ia fagr its vary natura, mora authoritative than tha othar, that there ia that real 
oootradiotion whereby one reject! the othar. 
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due to the fact that the latter ia more authoritative or trust* 
worthy than the former; and as suoh there can be no nulli* 
filiation of both, as in the ease of two Inferences, which must 
be of equal strength]. 

"[Granting that Inference oanuot be 'contrary to Per* 
caption’j wherefore oannot Inference be 'contrary to Analogy' 
[and yet the BhUsya does not mention this]?” * It is not 
that Inference cannot be 'contrary to Analogy'; and yet the 
BhSsya does not mention it, because it is already included or 
involved in the contradiction of the former two 'Means of Cogni* 
tion' (i. e. Perception and Verbal Testimony); that is to say, the 
‘contradiction of Analogy' is involved in the contradiction of 
the other two 'means of cognition’; for instance, we shall point 
ont later on that f Analogy consists in the cognition of 
similarity (which is perceptional) dependent upon (i, e. aided 
by) remembrance due to impressions left by Verbal Testimony 
(and this latter is Verbal); and thus the contradiction of this 
Analogy would be already included in, and implied by, the 
'contradiction of Perception and Verbal Testimony’ ^men¬ 
tioned in tho Bhttfya). 

Says the BhUsya (P. 4, L. 1 ).—‘That in regard to this, Dis¬ 
cussion and Disputation serve distinct purposes is well known.' 
In regard to this, an objection is raised—"Why should this 
subjeot be introduced in this place? [after *Motive’ has been ex¬ 
plained, it was necessary to take up Example , which is the next 
in the list of categories,—and not Discussion &c.]." The 
answer is that the subject has been rightly introduced by the. 

• In view of the fact that the Ver^ika doea not deny the poeaibility of Infer¬ 
ence being oontmy to Analogy, bat only makee it follow from the Contradiction of 
Perception end Verbal Teatimony,-—the fiaf. has construed this passage in the 
manner in whioh it has been translated. 

tThe Analogical Cognition —in the form ‘this animal is called is brought 
about by the perception of similarity as aided fay the remembrance of the trustworthy 
assertion that 'the animal ressembling the oow is called fawte'. Haooe every case 
of ‘Contradiction of Analogy’ would only be a case of ‘Contradiction of Perception 
and Verbal Testimony.' 
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BhSfya in the present oontext, with a view to consider what 
motive (or purpose) there is in Disoussion and Disputation;— 
the consideration of this matter being necessitated by the previ¬ 
ous declaration of the Bhasya to the effect that 'Motive bears 
upon all living beings, all actions, and all sciences ’; [and thus 
the discussion started by the Bhilsya actually forms part of 
the explanation of ( Motive ’, and does not introduce the sub¬ 
ject of Discussion and Disputation as independent categories.] 
It is with this view therefore that we have the Bhilsya declar¬ 
ing—‘tn regard to this, Discussion and Disputation serve distinct 
purposes ’;—‘in regard to this’, that is, in regard to (in connec¬ 
tion with) the ( false reasoning’ spoken of in the preceding sen¬ 
tence.? [This being universally admitted as regards Discussion 
and Disputation, the Bhilsya continues ]—*As regards Wrang¬ 
ling, we proceed to examine whether or not it has any purpose 
(to serve).’ Some people hold that, consisting as it does of 
mere fault-ending, Wrangling cannot have any purpose or 
motive. This however is not true; because, as a matter of 
fact, Wrangling is not mere fault-finding; a man is called a 
wrangler when, though taking up a position, he does not 
make it his business to establish it (but proceeds merely to 
demolish the position of the adversary); in fact, if he were not 
to take his stand upon a definite theory or position, he would 
be derided and dismissed as a mere madcap. Says the Bhasya 
—If he declares his motive to consist in the showing of the unten- 
ability of the position of his opponent, then also he becomes open 
to the same contingencies ; and the sense of this is that even 
so, if he acoepts the four factors—mentioned in the Bhasya, 
—that constitutes his * position ’; and if he does not accept 
these, then he becomes fit for the merest derision and neg- 

• It U only with regard to 'false rwaoning' that Discussion and Deputation 
hare their use i because in both of these the reasonings propounded by both partita 
cannot be true i henoe it become) neoessary to ascertain whose is ‘true reasoning* and 
whose 'false reasouing’i and this purpose is eerred by Discussion and Disputation. 
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Iecfc. *Tkon again, Wrangling has been defined as that sen¬ 
tence which does not establish any counter-theory; now if the 
wrangler accepts the meaning of this sentence, that becomes 
his position ; if, on the other hand, he does not accept the 
meaning of the sentence (that he himself pronounces), he 
makes himself ridiculous. Thus has Motive been explained. 

[C| As regards Example, it has been defined (in 
the Bhasya) as that which is directly perceived. “ What do 
you mean by this ? ”—asks the Opponents What is meant 
is that a thing, that is not beyond the range of the know¬ 
ledge of (t. e., incapable of being known by) ordinary men 
and philosophic enquirers, constitutes an Example. It is 
only thus that the Soul and the rest become included. That 
is to say, it is only when the definition of Example is inter¬ 
preted to mean * that which is not incapable of being known/ 
that it can include such (imperceptible) things as the Soul 
and the like (which are actually found to be cited as Examples 
in philsophic treatises); if on the other hand, the Example is 
declared to be such as must be amenable to Sense-perception,X the 
8oul and such other things become entirely excluded; and this 
would militate against those aphorisms (of Gautama) where¬ 
in these things (the Soul and other imperceptible things) are 
actually cited as examples. The Example, defined as above, 
is inoluded in the second category of the ‘object of cog- 

°The sentences put forth by the Wrangler are intended to show that th* poiilion 
ofthi adversary involve* certain fullaciee; i£ he then accepts the truth of this 
assertion’ this may be regarded as the positiou tuken up by himself; if he does not 
accept its truth, he purposely declares what is false. 

' fThe sense of the objection raised by the questioner is that the definition is so 
palpably absurd that it must mean something en f irely different from what it ap¬ 
pears to mean ; everything that is directly perceived cannot be an ixampU ; nor is 
every example such as is directly perceived, because we find many examples cited 
as such, which are not perceptible, but cognisable by other means of cognition. 

JThe printed edition reads ‘ pratyakt Idi but the 1 0$i ' appears to be superflu¬ 
ous ; as the original definition mentions ooly 'pralyakia.' If we must retain 1 adi,' 
the meaning would be that if any one of the various means of cognition be specified’ 
such things os are not cognisable by that means would become excluded. 
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nitioQ because it is actually found to be cognised; 
y« Pas, i 7 an ^ 7 efc been enunciated separately be¬ 

cause all Reasoning is based upon it; as is 
pointed out by the BhU§ya—it is only when there is an ex¬ 
ample, and not otherwise, that there can he a valid Inference 
or Verbal Testimony ; the meaning of which is that, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it is only when a thing has been perceived (before, 
in a well-known substratum, which forms the Example] that 
it comes to be inferred [in another substratum] (whioh shows 
that Inference is based upon previously known examples); 
and it is only what is already known that is spoken of to 
others * (whioh shows that Verbal Testimony is based on pre¬ 
viously known examples). There is yet another reason why 
Example has been enunciated separately : It is through this 
that the position of the Atheist is shown to be untenable, in¬ 
volving a self-contradiction if he admits of an example, as 
well as if ho does not admit one ; this has been fully 
explained in the Bhasya. 

[D] The specification of a definite opinion is what 
is oalled * Theory ’,—this ' opinion ’ being expressed in 
the form either of‘this’ or ‘thus’, f The former 

is the mere mention of a thing in a general way ; while 
the latter points out its distinctive characteristics ; when 
these opinions are specified,-—as that * this is the opinion 

•When one has known in a number of oases that a certain word denotes a cer¬ 
tain meaning,—then alone is he able to speak of the thing to other, by means of 
that word 

fThe translation deviate, a little from the interpretation of the Tetparya. Here¬ 
in the 1 this ’ is rightly explained as referring to the object; but when it adds that the 
' this ’ refers to opiuions common to all philosophical systems,—and thereby is made 
to take the mention of ‘this is the opinion of the Sankhyas, &o. Ac.' as only a partial 
illustration,—it appears to,be unnecessarily foroingthe interpretation ; because if 

* this' referred to universally recognised things, how could the Varfika aay—'this is 
the opinion of the Sankhyas Ac. Ao.’? The sense appears to be simple enough : —the, 

• this ’ refers to the mere enunciation or enumeration of the categorise, while ‘ thus’ 

refers to the farther delineation of the eharaoterietios of those categories. Uric 
interpretation alone makes the following objeetion possible. . . .. . 
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of the SSnkhyas’,' this the opinion of the Yogas',—they come 
to be known as Theory*. An objection is raised—“[If 
Theory consisted Only in the aforesaid specification, then] 
in that case the name 1 Theory ’ could not rightly be given 
to those theories that are common to all systems,—inas* 
much as in the oase of these no specification would be possi- 
ble ; for the simple reason that they do not belong speci¬ 
fically to any particular system.” This is not right, we 
reply ; because in the case of such theories, we could have 
the specification in the form—* Such is the opinion of all. * 
Even though Theory is included in the second category of 
' Objects of Cognition yet it has been enunciated separate¬ 
ly, because it forms the subject of all Discussion Ac.; it 
is only when there are different Theories (with regard 
to the same thing) that we have Discussions, Disputations 
and Wranglings with reference to them. 

[E] As for the * Factors of Inference ’ (mentioned as the 
seventh category), they are various parts of a sentence. 
“ What is this sentence of yours ? [When a number of 

words are used] there is an idea afforded by the word denoting 
the object; and when this idea is taken along with the re¬ 
membrance that is afforded by the other word denoting cer¬ 
tain qualifications of that object,—by the help of that remem* 
branoe we get at the idea of that object as qualified by, or 
related to, that qualification; and that which is the means 
of getting at this idea of the qualified object , is what we 
call * Sentence’, t And it is the * parts ’ of suoh a sentence 
that have been referred to above as forming the ' factors.' 
** How many of these parts are there ? ” As many, we reply, 

* The wdm of the questioner is that all the individual letters having only 
momentary existence, they can never coexist, and as such they can sever coalesce to 
form what is generally hnown as ‘ sentence.’ 

t “A ttnUne* is a conglomeration of each words as give riM—[directly by means 
of one word aad indirectly by the remembrance of the other words]-—-to one con* 
tooted idsa'—says the fafperjM. 
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as are necessary for the accomplishment of the conclusion. 
“ What do you mean by conclusion ? ” The conclusion con¬ 
sists in the object in question having the particular character 
that is sought to be proved. “ What then do you mean by 
accomplishment ? ” It is the cognition or idea of the ob¬ 
ject as possessed of the character in question.* These 
' Factors ' are mentioned by name in the BhUsya, as * State¬ 
ment of the Conclusion and the rest.’, [The BhUsya P. 5, L. 
3, adds * all the means of cognition or forms of valid cognition 
are found to be present among these Factors ; for instance, the 
Statement of the Conclusion is verbal, &c., &c. Against this an 
objection is raised]—-" It is not right to say that the State¬ 
ment of the Conclusion is verbal; beoause Verbal Testi¬ 
mony always affords a certain and definite cognition of the 
truth or real nature of things; while what is asserted in the 
Statement of the Conclusion is something that is yet to be 
proved (by means of the Reasoning).” The reply to this 
is that, as a haatter of faot, what is sought to be proved 
(by means of the Reasoning) is that which is known Verbally 
(by means of the Statement if the Conclusion); hence there 
is nothing wrong in the assertion that the Statement of the 
Conclusion is Verbal ;—that is to say, the Statement of the 
Conclusion is Verbal, in so far that by means of the Reasoning, 
the Reasoner tries to make known to another person what 
he has himself known by the means of the words (of the 
Statement of the Conolusion).t Similarly, when the BhUsya 

° The distinction between the two is that the former mean* only the aotual pre- 
eence of the character in the object; while the latter meant the recognition of that 
presence, of the object as possessing that character. 

t The translation is not exactly in keeping with the commentary. The sense of 
the reply, according to it, would be as follows—“ What the Logician wishes to 
prove by means of his reasonings are saoh things as the existence of the Soul 
Ac., Ao., all of which he knows' in the first instance, by means of the verbal tes¬ 
timony of the Scriptures. " That such is the sense accepted by the commentary is 
indicated by the remark— 1 ' Even though the statement of the conclusion in all reason¬ 
ings cannot be Xgama, yet what the author has in mind are the reasonings of the 
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speaks of the probans being inferential, it applies the name 
of ' Inference ’ to the mere perception of the probans (inde¬ 
pendently of its relation to the subject); that is to say, the 
second perception of the probans that we have [at the time 
of the recognising of the Minor Premiss, asserting the pre¬ 
sence of the probans in the subjest, —the first perception 
being at the time of the recognition of its concomitance with 
the probandum ] becomes the cause conducive to the incite¬ 
ment to aotivity of the mental impression of its concomitance 
(with the probandum, —which concomitance has been per¬ 
ceived on a previous occasion, and an impression whereof 
has been left upon the mind); and it is for this reason that 
it has been called 'hdtu' or cause ; and it is the ‘ statement’ of 
this ‘probans’ that has been called figuratively • * inference’, 
(in the Bhasya). In the same manner, the BhUsya speaks of 
the Instance as perceptional, because it serves to present the 
object of remembrance (i.e., the invariable concomitance bet¬ 
ween the probans and the probandum) to be as certain as if it 
were actually perceived.^ That is to say, what the Reasoner 
does is to remember something (the conoomitance) that he has 
previously perceived, and then puts it forward as the instance ; 
and thus, inasmuch as this statement of the instance is 

Naiyayika.” It appears better however to take the reply to mean that all that the 
Statement of the Conclusion does is to make known wholly what is sought to be 
proved by the reasoning. 

* Why the Probans should be figuratively called ‘ Inference' is thus explained 
by the Parishudtjhi —Inference, as the means of inferential cognition, consists of the 
two faotors of (I) the remembrance of the invariable concomitance of the probans 
with the probandum, and (2) the recognition of the presence of the probant in the 
subject ;now this Inference is helped by the remembranoe of concomitance ; the 
Probans also, in the bringing about of the recognition of its presence in the subject 
is helped by that same remembrance ; it is this similarity that forms the basis tor the 
the application of the name ‘ Inference’ to the statement of the Probans. 

t The statement of the Instance has been called perceptional, because wbat it 
recalls hat been previously known by means of Perception, and also because it re¬ 
calls it in a form as much beyoud all doubt at if it were actually before the eyes at 
the time. 
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in foll accordance with what has been directly perceived 
before, it is like Perception itself (being as mnoh beyond 

Vab Paob 18 881 “7 fact of perception ; and as such it 

has been spoken of as perceptional. “ What 
do you mean by saying that it is like Perception ? ” What 
it means is freedom from doubt) ; just as there is no doubt 
(or difference of opinion) with regard to a fact of Perception, 
so also there is none with regard to the instance. Similarly 
the BkOqyi speaks of the Statement of the Minor Premiss 
as analogical ; and this is due to the character of 1 analogy 1 
being attributed to that one factor of real Analogy, which 
oonsists of the idea of * as that so this ’; that is to say, analo¬ 
gy (pertaining to the animal gtvaya, for instance) is depend¬ 
ent upon the assertion ' as the oow so the gavaya’,—consist¬ 
ing in the apprehension of similarity (between the cow and 
the gavaya) before the eyes ; this Analogy comes about after 
the due comprehension of the assertion involving the idea 
of ' as that so 'this’, and is aided by Perception and Verbal 
Cognition and Remembrance *; and thus in this, the idea of 'as 
that so this ’ forms one of the factors ; and to this one factor 
people figuratively apply the name of ' Analogy' [and 
it is on the basis of this figurative application of the name 

•The prooes* of analogial cognition is time explained in the fO^pary i —First of all 
the man must have the verbal cognition in the shape of the knowledge of the assertion 
* as the cow so the gavaya' ; (2) knowing this when he goes to the forest, he anas a 
certain animal before him—this is the factor of Perception; (3) then he 
remembers the meaning of the aforesaid assertion ; through the aforesaid 
Perception and Bemembranoe he perceives the similarity of the cow in the 
animal before him ; it is this cognition of similarity that constitutes analogs 
(Ups mine as the means of cognition), which is the means of the analogical cogni¬ 
tion in the form 'this animal is named gavaya.' Thus Analogy is found to be oom- 
posed of the factors of—(i) verbal oognition in the form 1 as that so this’, (2) the 
remembrance of that cognition, (3) the perception of ths animal and its similarity to 
the cow. The statement qftiie Minor Premies is in the form 'this mountain has 
Bre (Just as the culinary hearth has firs)’ ; in this ws have the same notion of' as 
that (hearth) so this (mountain),' wbioh notion forms one factor in tbs analogical 
prooctt; and, if we apply the name Analogy to this factor, wc are justified in saying, 
that ths statement of ths Minor Premiss is analogical. 
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that the Statement of the Minor Premise is analogical ]. 
Lastly, the BhSsya has defined the ‘ Reassertion of the Conclu¬ 
sion’ as consisting, in the indication of the capability of all the 
aforesaid statements to bear upon the same objector purpose • 

In regard to this the question is raised—“What do you 
mean by the statements bearing upon a single object?” What 
is meant is that they are treated as 'one sentence* (syntac¬ 
tically Connected with one another). “What do you mean 
by capability ?’* * What is meant by 'capability* is that 

every one of the statements in question is dependent upon 
what is expressed by another; we shall explain this later on. 

The word * Nigamana * (the technical name for the final 
Reassertion of the Conclusim) also literally means ‘that by 
means of which all the other Factors of the Reasoning are 
tied together (nigamyantS anSna), i. e. made to bear npon a 
single object.* 

Says the BhSsya—It is this fivefold declaration that cons¬ 
titutes the highest form of Reasoning. Question : -“What 
do you mean by its being the highest form ?’* What is 
meant is that it is only when the Reasoning is presented in 
the aforesaid form (of the five sentences taken together as 
syntactically related to one another) that it succeeds in convin¬ 
cing, or bringing the conclusion home to, the opponent or the 
unbeliever. When eaoh of the t statements is put forward 

* 'Capability' ai hare apoken of ia a oharaoter belonging to the verbal atata- 
manta; and what ia meant ia that they are ao inter-related that if they are taken 
aeverally by themeelvee, they are fonnd to be wanting in tome eaeential feature; and 
it ie only when they are taken aa collectively bearing uponaaingie objector pur* 
poae t!)at they are found to be complete; thie one purpoee in the pretent oaae oonaiata 
in the presenting of ike probane complete in all lie parte; and the capability referred to 
ie the oharaoter of oolleotlvely tending to aooomplitb thie one purpoee. It may be 
noted that the oommentatore base thie interpretation upon Jaimini'e definition of 
‘one tontenoe' contained in Me esfro 2.1.46. 

f From the context it ie dear that the word 'pramapa' here (Unde for the 
vartuoe 1 factor* ’ of Beaconing,—whioh have bean ahowd to iovolv# the various 
Means of Cognition or PraraCpa; that this is so is clear from the next aenteoee. 

The fafparya, on the other bind, Uke* the word a* referring to the Pramipa* in 
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by itself, it does not convince the opponent; on the other 
hand, when all the fire are pat forward in a body they do 
convince him ; and it is in this fact that lies the ‘highest’ 
character of the Reasoning. 

[With regard to the ' Factors ’ of Reasoning a further 
question is raised]—' 1 Do these Factors form a Means of Cog¬ 
nition other than those enunciated among the Pramctnas ? 

Or are they included among those same?” What do 
you mean by raising this question ?—we ask. The 
questioner explains his point: —“ tf they a form Means 
of Cognition other than those enunciated, then it is not 
right to omit the mention of these (among the PramSijas); 
if on the other hand, they are included among those 
same PraraSnas, then, the separate mention of the 
* Factors ’ becomes entirely superfluous,” Our answer to 
the above is that the Factors are not distinct Means of 
Cognition; and yet they have been mentioned separately— 

(1) because it is only these, when taken together as collective* 
ly forming a single sentence (*. e. being syntactically connect¬ 
ed), that bring conviction to the unbeliever; (thus serving an 
important purpose, not served by any other means);—and 

(2) because it is only as distinct (from the well-recognised 
Means of Cognition) that the Factors serve the purpose of 
setting going the several forms of Discussion, Disputation 
and Wrangling ; and as such they form the basis of the 
ascertainment of truth. “What do you mean by the 
Factors being the basis of the ascertainment of truth?" 

general, and not to only those involved in the* lectori of reetoning’; and thie 
interpretation make* it neoesaary for the commentary to add the apologetio aentenoe 
—“though eaoh of the Pramapaa, Peroeption and the reet, is severally found to be 
sufficient for oonvinoiug the people, in regard to all ordinary matters, yet what tha 
testis referring to are suoh extraordinary subjeots as the ezistenoe of tha Soul, the 
trustworthiness of the Veda and suoh other matters relating to the Highest Good;— 
n »n» of theta matters oan be brought home to the unbeliever esoept by meant of the 
J|ve<mtmbsred reasonings propounded in the Nyiya treatises." 
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What we mean is that they are the cause or means of 
getting at the true knowledge of the real character of things .* 

fF] With regard to Hypothetical Reasoning the BhSsya 
sayi— Hypothetical Reasoning is neither included among thefour 
'Means of Cognition', nor is it a distinct *Means of Cognition'', and 
the reason why this is so lies in the fact that it does not bring 
about any definite cognition; that is to say, as a matter of fact 
'Means of Cognition’ always bring about definite cognitions> 
while Hypothetical Reasoning does not do this; as such, it can¬ 
not be included among the 'Means of Cognition’; and for the 
same reason it cannot be regarded as a distinct 'Means of 
Cognition’. [And yet it had to be enunciated, because] it 
serves the distinctly useful purpose of scrutinizing the subject- 
matter of the Means of Cognition, and thereby helps these 
latter ( i . e. makes them truly effective). " It has been 
said that Hypothetical Reasoning scrutinizes the subject" 
matter of the Means of Cognition,—what do you mean by 
this scrutinizing P” By ' scrutinizing ’ in this connection we 
mean the ascertaining of validity or invalidity; that is to say 
Hypothetical Reasoning helps to ascertain that such and such 
a oognition in valid, and suoh and such is invalid', t all that it 

* Say* the Pariehu^hi —The object, as endowed with the character that form* 
the probant, is known by mean* of the facia™, directly,—while a* endowed with 
the character that forms th* probamlum it ia known hy their mean*, but indirectly 
through the knowledge of its former character. 

tThi* passage explains in what manner Hypothetical Reaeoning operates. Th* 
■ense i* that, as a matter of fact, the Means of Cognition is found to bring about cogni¬ 
tion*; end *s suoh being en lutlrument, it etand* in need of a definite procedure where¬ 
by it oould bring shout the oognition. This much-needed proaodure is supplied by 
HypothetioelReaaoning, which, consisting of the consideration of validity and in val idi - 
ty, helps theMsans of Cognition by ratifying the cognition brought shout, if it is found 
to be valid; end it is only the Mesne of Oognition thus helped that can be truly 
effective in the bringing about of e right oognition. Hypothetical Reasoning by iteolf 
oannot bring abeut definite oognition; beoause being hypothetical in its form, it is d*. 
pendent upon • negation, and as suoh osnnot itself form an adequate initrumetl. 
Hypothetical Reasoning is said to be hypothotioal, Ao,, because St is found in the form 
—‘if raob end euoh (as indicated by the Mesne of Cognition) wero not tbo ease, suoh 
ud raob would bo the incongruities involved.' lT&tparya-Fa< Uhuffhi.) 
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Vir. Page 19. 


does is to ratify or corroborate (by rejecting 
all contrary contingencies) that cognition 
which is found to be valid; and it has nothing to do with 
the actual cognition of things (which is brought about by 
the Means of Cognition); and because it does not bring about 
the Cognition of things, it cannot be. regarded as a distinct 
'Means of Cognition’ by itself. In the example cited in the 
BhSaya, the cognition represented as ratified by the particular 
Hypothetical Reasoning is—' Birth is due to Karma';* and 
with regard to this the Opponent asks—"How do you know 
that birth is due to Karma ?” We know that it is so 
because we find (among living beings) a diversity of charac¬ 
ters and conditions. “What is this diversity?" It is 
found in the form of good and bad circumstances. For 
instance, in regard to good circumstances, we meet with 
the following diversity (or varying grades); (1) among 
beings, there are divine and human beings ; (2) among 
human beings-, there are males and females ; (3) among 
males, there are Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas ; (4) 
among BrShmanas, some are possessed of efficient organs of 
perception, while others have only inefficient organs; (5) 
among those possessed of organs, some belong to high fami¬ 
lies, while others are born of low ones ; (6) among those of 
high families some have all their limbs intact, while others 
are maimed; (7) among the former one is learned while the 
other is ignorant; (8) among the learned, one is self-reliant, 
while another is timid; ('.)) among the self-reliant one is 
independent while another is dependent upon others. Then 
again, in regard to bad circumstances, we meet with suoh vary¬ 
ing grades as the following:—-(1) there are animals and 
hellish beings; (2) among hellish beings, some are Only 
pierced by thorns of the cotton-tree, while others are 
tortured by being boiled in cauldrons of iron; (8) among. 


• Tba T»lparyA explain* that ‘karma' here itand* for virtue and vie*, or merit 
and demerit, teohincally called ‘dpfln*o'; and not tor action. 
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animals, one is a cow, while another is something else. This 
diversity of conditions coaid not be possible, except through 
some such cause as is manifold, not momentary and yet 
not eternal, pertaining to eaoh individual object and to 
each individual Soul specifically.* “ Why so P ” Because 
(if there were no such cause, and the diversity in question 
were due to the things of the world themselves, as for 
instance, the Earth and the like) then, inasmuch as all such 
substances as the Earth and the rest would be common to 
all men,—and as (ex hypothesi) there would no differen¬ 
tiating cause in those substanoes themselves, all things (and 
conditions) would belong in common to all men; while as a 
matter of fact, we actually peroeive diversity. For these 
reasons we conclude that it is Karina which is theoause of the 
specifio diversities in question. This Hypothetical Reasoning 
is included under the second oategory of the * Object of 
Cognition ’, because it is something aotually cognised. [And 
yet it has been enunciated separately because it helps the 
* Means of Cognition *, as explained above, and for a further 
reason pointed out below, Text, P-19,11. 20-21.] 

. [G] Says the BhUsya-^Demonstrated Truth constitutes 
that true knowledge which is the result of the Means of Cog¬ 
nition. f The Opponent asks—“ When is Demonstrated 
Truth the result of the Means of Cognition ? ” It is re¬ 
garded as the result when it is not put forward as the 

• Eaoh of these epithets is thus justified by the f stpsrys—(1) The oausa must 
be manifold, because, if it were one only, then there would be uniformity, sad not 
diversity; (2) it oannot be momentary ; as it could not bring about the diversity long 
after its own existence j andyet such ia found to be the actual case; (3) it must be 
not-eternal; asif it were eternal, the resultant pleasure or pain would also be eternal, 
which it is not; (4) it must pertain to one individual object, because if the same 
cause affected several objeota, there would be no variety among these objects ; (ff) 
it most pertain epecifloally to suoh individual Soul; as otherwise there would be no 
variety in the conditions under whioh several Souls are bora. 

t* The Meansof Cognition ’as embodied in theFaotors of Reasoning. See note 
from the fi) in connection with Bfaifya above (page 49j. 
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means of getting at the cognition of another object; on the 
other hand, when it is found to lead to the cognition of 
something else, it is regarded as the Means of Cognition;* 
and there is no snoh hard and fast rule as that it must be 
regarded either as ‘ result' only, or as means ’ only ; 
this we shall explain later on under Su(ra 2-1-16, where 
we shall show that one and the same thing comes to be 
spoken of by means of two words, by reason of its two cha¬ 
racters [in the same manner Demonstrated Truth may be 
spoken of as ' result ’ and also as ' means *, as explained 
above]. 

[With regard to Hypothetical Reasoning and Demonstrated 
Truth taken together] the BhUsya says— It is the last two 
categories of Hypothetical Reasoning and Demonstrated Truth 
that carry on all the business of the world t. The meaning of 
this is that it is only when the intelligent man aotB after 
arriving at the. demonstrated truth after due reasoning that he 
is enabled by mdans of these to discard what he finds fit for 
being discarded, and to acquire what he finds fit for being 
aoquired. 

Demonstrated truth may be regarded as included either 
vs p so among the ' Means of Cognition * (the first cate¬ 
gory), or among the * Objects of Cognition 1 (the 
second category); that is to say, when it is a result it is an 
' objeot of cognition ’, while when it is a meant of the cogni¬ 
tion of other things, it is a * Means of Cognition [Though 
thus inoluded, yet it has to be enunciated separately, because, 

* For instance, when ire infer the presence of fire from the presence of smoke 
we have the demonstrated troth with regard to the presence of fire; if the 
pr oosss ends with this, we regard this Demonstrated Troth as the 1 result' / hot 
if the cognition of the presence of fire leads to the farther oognition of the pre¬ 
sence of heat, or tho possibility of the boning of the mountain, we most regard it 
as the 1 means' of this other cognition. 

t The Bhifya takes the two together because the two are insatiable concomi¬ 
tants of eaoh other. 
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along with Hypothetical Seasoning, it helps to carry on the 
business of the world, as pointed out above.] 

[HJ With regard to Discussion, the Bhusya says that 
it is carried on by various speakers; that is to say, inas¬ 
much as it consists in the presentation of several theories, 
it is oarried on by several speakers (each putting forward 
and trying to establish his own theory). The BhSsya adds 
•—(the sentences are put forward in discussion) purporting to 
be reasons in support of several theories, leading ultimately to 
the acceptanoe of one of these theories as the demonstrated truth. 
The word ' pratyadhikaranam ’ in the text of the BhSsya 
means that which is sought to be proved, i. e., a theory ; and 
the reasons in support of this are called the ' Sadhana * of 
this. “ What does the Bhaeya mean by this P ” What 
it means is that in Discussion both (or all) parties taking 
part in it should put forward reasons in support of 
their theories ;* and that it must end in one of the theories 
being accepted as the demonstrated truth ;f all this we 
shall explain later on. “In what form does this Discus¬ 
sion appear”. It consists of a number of sentences— says the 
Bhntya. An objection is raised—“In Sfltra 1. 2. 1, we find 
Discussion defined as consisting in 'the proving and refuting 
(of theories) through PramSnas and Hypothetical Reasoning*; 
by 'pramUtias' here must be meant valid cognitions, because S8- 
{ras 1.1. 4 et seq. speak of Perception and the other PramSyas 
as'the cognition produced by the oontaotof the objeot with the 
sense-organ’; from whiohit is dear that all' pramdyas * son cog* 

• Tbit distinguishes Ditcuuio* from Wrangling; in the latter the sole purpose 
of the Wrangler lioe in the disoomfitting of hie oppeneut; and he do e not oonoom 
himeelf about the eetebliehing of his own poeition ; in fact he doee not even put for¬ 
ward any theory of hie own. 

t Thie diatinguiehee ZMisussmn from Dupulaticn, in which though both dispu- 
lento hare to put forward their theories, it need not lead to the acceptance of either 
ae the demonstrated truth; as the sole aim of each party lies in showing himeelf ao 
superior to hie opponent; their motive does not consist in the finding out of the real 
truth of the matter. 
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nitions ; then as regards' Hypothetical Seasoning’; it is mere 
oonjeotnre; and this also is only a form of cognition ; [thus ac¬ 
cording to this definition of Discussion as given in the Stl^ra, 
it must be regarded as consisting of cognitions ] ; under the 
oiroumstanoes, it is not right to speak of it as consisting of 
of a number of sentences [as the BhS?ya does]; because a 
cognition cannot be sentence." This objection is not 
well-taken, we reply; because the Slltra (1. 2.1) that has 
been put forward means something totally different* (from 
the meaning attributed to it by the Objector); as we shall 
point out when we are explaining that Sufra. 

[7-7] Disputation and Wrangling are distinct forms of 
Discussion —says the Bhftsya. " Wherein lies the distinc¬ 
tion ?” It consists in the excess and deficiency of certain 
faotors,; for instance, in Disputation we have the use of 
Perverse Reasoning, Casuistry and Clinohers ; and as such 
it exceeds the limits of 'Discussion’ (in which all these are 
absent); and thi^same Disputation , when without the attempt 
at establishing the counter-theory, constitutes Wrangling 
(which therefore is deficient in this principal factor, which is 
present in Discussion). What is meant by the pointing out 
of these 'distinctions’ is that all the three are only different 
forms of argumentation (they are not entirely different), 
differing only in the methods of arguments employed in eaoh; 
another difference (between Discussion on the one hand, and 
Disputation and Wrangling on the other) is that with refer¬ 
ence to the persons with whom they are carried on : Discus¬ 
sion is carried on with a person who is willing to learn; while 
Disputation and Wrangling are carried on with persons who 
are perverse in their ignorance (and too proud to learn). 

•The word* of the afl$ra—‘proving* and ‘refuting'—mean not the actual prooj 
. and rtAlahm, but the Koteaieat of the reaaone tending to prove and refute; and 
certainly there ia nothing incongruoue in epeaking of the ' etatemente* ae 'a number 
oNentenoee.’ 
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[X] There are four characteristic features of the 
true Reason (or Probans ); when certain Reasons are put for¬ 
ward whioh are wanting in one or more of these features, 
—and as such are not true Reasons, and are yet put forward 
as such,—they are oalled * Fallacious Reasons' . In reality 
these are ‘Clinchers’; and as such included in the sixteenth Ca¬ 
tegory; and yet they have been enunciated separately; be¬ 
cause it is these that can be put forward or indicated in Dis¬ 
cussions —says the BhUsya. This clause of the BhUsya has 
been taken to mean that ‘ because Fallacious Reasons are 
indicated in Discussions, therefore they are enunciated sepa¬ 
rately.' But this is not right; in whatever way we take 
it, there is no necessary connection; that is to say, in the 
first place, it is not true that whatever is indicated in Dis¬ 
cussions must always be enunciated separately ; nor, in the 
second place, is it true that whatever is enunciate4 se¬ 
parately must be indicated in Discussions ;*—because if it 
were true that whatever is enunciated separately is indicated 
in Discussions, then all things would come to be indicated in 
Discussions. “Why so ?” For the simple reason that all 
things are enunoiated separately (t. e. apart from Clinchers); 
on the other hand, if it were meant that whatever is indica¬ 
ted in Discussions is enunoiated separately,—then, that also 
would not be universally true; because as a matter of fact, we 
find that the ‘Deficient’ and the ‘Redundant’ reasonings (men¬ 
tioned among 'Clinchers’ and defined in S&$ras 5-2-12 and 18) 
are not ‘enunoiated separately' (as Categories distinct from 
Clinchers); and yet they are found to be actually 'indicated 
or urged in Discussions’. For these reasons we conclude 
that the assertion that the Fallacious Reasons have been 
enunciated separately ‘because they are indicated in Discus¬ 
sions’ is not to be taken serionsly.t The real purpose of 

JAnd it is only if one of these proposition! is true that there oan be r ny validity 
in the reasoning reed in the BKiiya pasaege in question. 

fThe Veil ike apparently rejects the reason given in the Bbifya, end propounds 
another reason. The fitparya and the PaHtkttfM however regard this rejection 
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the separate enunoiation lies in the pointing out of the va¬ 
rious distinct methods of the soiences* [the purpose which 
the BhSsya has mentioned on p. 3,11. 4 &c. as applying to 
the separate enunciation of all the categories apart from 
the ‘ Means of Cognition ’ and* Objects of Cognition ’.] 

To the question—'* Being of the nature of Clinchera, 
why should Fallacious Reason be enunciated separately ?” 

—the answer is—beoause it is urged in Discussions.t This 

as implying the rejection of the sense that haB been attributed to the Bhaeya, by some 
people Bko^Sahinah. Says the 2\1£ -‘The reason for separate enunoiation that is 
meant by the Bha. is as follows: With a view to the real character of Fallacious Bes¬ 
sons, and also to the real purpose of Disoussions, which lies in the getting at the truth i 
and not the mere discomfiture of the opponent, it must be admitted that it is uot 
possible for us to urgo all the ‘clinchers' in Discussion; it is only a few of these that 
can be so urged; and the Fallacious Seasons are among those ‘clinchers’that can be 
nrgod in Discussions; for this reason they are enunciated separately. The Pari- 
ihufflhi ddds that we thus find that what the Blm. really means is that the fact of 
the Fallacious Season being urged in Discussions affords justification for its 
separate enunciation; it does not mean that there is any invariable concomi¬ 
tance between ‘ sep^rato enunciation ’ and ‘ being urged in Discussions’; and 
it is in the supposing of this concomitance that lay the mistake of the 
BkafiMn. By this interpretation the sentence of the Varfiia—'cfa^iva fu 
nyiyyam p[itKagupa$Cihaprayqjanam’—mxitt be taken to mean—‘ what the 
Bha. can be legitimately taken to mean is that what it has pointed out (the urging 
in Discussions) represents only the purpots of separate enunciation (and not simply, 
invariable oonoomitance between the two circumstanoes). It will be readily seen 
however that this interpretation makes the next word' vitfyapraithantyHapandrfha- 
fvdf—ttf apparently meaningless. The interpretation of the fa ( appears too far- 
fetohed -, specially in view of the ‘ iji ’ at the end. The apparent grammatical eon- 
struotion is— 1 1 ittufiva nyiyyam prayyanam— (what is \t\l)—vi4yHpru*\lUim}Mpa 
ndrfhafvdf »{* (this is it J. 

•By the word ' viflya ' (Science) here is not meant the Ny&y*—$h&t\ra / but 
the three forms of Discussion, which are called 1 vigya ’ beoause they also lead, 
though indirectly, to the attainment of the highest good. And the Fallacious Raa- 
aon is mentioned for the purpose of showing wherein the method of Discussion 
proper differs from that of the other two forms of it (Disputation and Wrangling) 
in which latter all forms of ‘clinchers 'are urgod; while in Discussion it is only 
the Fallacious Season (and a few other Clinoham) that ars urged. 

f The whole of this sentence of tho Virfika appears to bo an interpolation. It is 
not referred to by the Tit ; as it stands, it does not give any sense. If jNwmdpnsAsin- 
nyd| is altered into 1 vojt ^dsMniya|*df ', we have some sense out of it; but it is a 
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raises the farther question—“ How can they be urged in 
Discussions ” ?* They can be urged, because they hare all 
the semblance of the true Reason [and as suoh are actually 
put forward by parties, not indeed knowingly, but under the 
impression that they are quite valid reasons]. That is to say. Va¬ 
lid Reasons are put forward in Discussions, and the Falla* 
oious Reason has the semblance of the Valid Reason; so that 
on aocount of this semblance it oomeB to be put forward 
in Discussions. 

A further question is raised—“ It has been asserted 
that (in Discussion) while some of the Clinchers are present 
others are not found there ;—whence this restriction imposed 
upon things ? If it is a mere indicating of things as they 
actually are,—what is the use of that ? If it is only a -com¬ 
mand of yours addressed to the things in question (Clinchers)— 
• you be so, you may not be so and so'—then, by commanding 
things in this manner, you make yourself an object of ridi¬ 
cule. If the thing itself really exists as you represent it to 
be, and in the assertion in question, you only describe it 
as it is actually found to exist;—then, it becomes incum¬ 
bent upon you to explain why a few only of the Clincher* 
are found in Discussions, and others are not." 

There is no force in this objection, we reply. Because, that 
the thing is so is due to its peculiar character ; that is to 
say, things do not follow the commands of those who 

mere repetition of what baa already gone before, Thi* repetition might be justi¬ 
fied m introducing the next question. The translation hes therefore been made with 
the emendation referred to above. 

• The point of this objection is that one party could urge the Falleeioue Sea¬ 
son in a disouseion only if the other party put forward suoh reasons;as mentioned 
in sSjro-1-2-1 however, Discussion proper always prooeeds by * pramapa ’ and 
‘farka’, which are all valid; consequently the very nature of Discussion precluding the 
use of Fallacious Bessons, how could any party urge such against Urn other 
The answer is that the party putting forward the reason may not know that it is 
fallacious, and henoe may put it forward as a bom fid* valid reason; and in this 
case it becomes possible for the other party to point out the fallacy in the reason, 
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speak of them ; they are only described (or spoken of) as 
they are actually found to exist; consequently, when a man 
speaks of a thing in accordance with its peculiar oharaoter, 
he is not to be reproved as ‘ commanding 1 the nature of 
things.. Thus then (the general principle being recognised 
that things have to be described as they are) in regard tb 
the subject under consideration, we find that the very 
nature of Discussion proper is such that it is carried on 
with persons willing to learn; and it follows from this 
character of Discussion itself that of all the Clinchers it 
is only the Fallacious Reason that can be urged (and not 
such other Clinchers as Embarassment and the like) ; and this for 
the simple reason that the matter under Disoussion hae to 
be explained and discussed (with the person willing to learn) 
so long as he does not come to understand the real truth 
[and this purpose is served by simply indicating the Fallacies 
that may be involved in the theory taken up by the pupil; 
and it would .pot be fair to merely silence him by urging the 
other Clinchers, which, though silencing him, would not 
enable him to grasp the truth.] * Then again, inasmuch 
as the Fallacious Reason has all the semblance of the valid 
reason, there is no incongruity in its being met with in Dis¬ 
cussions. “ How so ?” Because the making of mistakes is 
natural to man; and henoe when putting forward valid reasons 
it often happens that he propounds reasons whioh (though 


• Thin anticipates the objection that—inaamuoh as according to So. 1. 3.1, Die* 
cussions are carried on by means of Valid Reasons and Hypothetical Reasoning, there 
oannot be any possibility of its being used by any party in Discussion proper; and 
when it cannot be used how can it be urged 7 The reading in the printed text is 
not in keeping with the interpretation of the T*$psrya. According to the Com. there is 
a distinct statement of the objection and the answer he gives with the next sentence 
only. In accordance with this interpretation the printed text is defective. Bat 
as is stands it gives good sense. The sense of the reply is that when the Fallacious 
reason is put forward it is not done knowingly; he who puts it forward does so 
knowing it to be valid; and it is only when the fallacy is pointed out to him that 
be becomes defeated. 
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he thinks they are valid) are in reality invalid or fallacious j 
V«r p a g, 22 an< * w ^ en he does so he is defeated [by the 
pointing out of Fallacies in his reason]. 

"What sort of defeat oan there be as between the teaoher 
and his pupil (between whom alone the Discussion proper 
can be held) ? ” The' defeat ’ in this case simply oonsists 
in showing that the view of the party* defeated ’ does not ex* 
press the truth. * [ And for this reason what are exposed or 
urged in Discussions are not only the Fallacious Reasons, but 
also three other Clinchers, viz. the Defective Reason, the 
Redundant Reason and the Shifting of the Ground, which also 
like the Fallacious Reason, are obstacles to the perception of, 
truth.] A question is raised—"How oan the three Clinch¬ 
ers—Defective Reason, Redundant Reason, and Shifting of 
the Ground—be used in Discussions ?” Simply because these 
also have the semblance of the Valid Reason; both the Defec- 
tive and the Redundant Reason have all the appearance of the 
Valid Reason, their de&cience or redundancy being only due to 
their statement containing one or more members wanting or 
in excess of the necessary; and it is by mistake that these de¬ 
fective statements are put forward in Discussions. The 

BhSsya says— 'the other Clinchers being indicatable only in 
Disputations and Wranglings’; the meaning is that one whose 
aim lies in obtaining a viotory over— i. e. in bringing about 
the discomfiture of—his opponent, has to have recourse to 

• And it i* truth which it sought to be got st by means of Discussion; and the 
indication of Fallacies becomes necessary because unless they are exposed they 
obstruct the vision of the pupil who is unable to comprepend the truth. Because 
this is the sole purpose of exposing the Fallacious Reason, therefore we have to note 
that when the Bhifya speaks of the Fallacious Reason being indicated in Discus¬ 
sions, it does not mean that it is only theee from among the Clinchers that are to 
be exposed in Discussions; but all those which are obstacles to the perception of 
truth, and the exposing of which tends to its due perception; to this class belony 
the throe other dinckir *—the ‘Defective Reason’ the ‘Superfluous Reason' and 
‘ shifting of the Ground’. Thoie other (^iaclUn the exposing of which tends merely 
to the discomfiture of the adversary are not admissible in Discussion proper. 
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tbe other two forms of Discussion— viz: Deputation and 
Wrangling ; and in these all ‘Clinchers’ are to be urged, 
whenever possible ;• and the Opponent should not be left 
alone [until his arroganoe has given way to meekness and 
willingness to learn]. 

[L, M, N] Perverse Reasoning, Casuistry and Clinchers 
have to be avoided in the arguments propounded by oneself, 
and have to be urged against those put forth by the opponent* 
[and it is for this reason that the separate enunciation of 
these becomes necessary] ‘/or the purpose of showing what 
they are’, says the BhOgya ; and the meaning of this is that 
it is for the purpose of making the real character of these 
duly known to people that they have been separately enun¬ 
ciated. . 

An objection is raised—“It is not right to assert, 
as the BhOsya does, that Perverse Reasoning, Casuistry and 
Clinohers are ‘to be avoided by one in his own assertions ’,—and at 
the same time declare that Casuistry can 'easily be made use 
of ,’; as this involves a self-contradiction. To say that 
it is to be * avoided ’ and yet 'to be made use of’ is to make a 
a self-contradictory statement; if one is to avoid a certain thing, 
he cannot make use of it; and henoe there is a manifest self- 
contradiction in the Bhngya.” 

There is no self-contradiction, we reply; as what is 
meant is that it serves the purpose of meeting questions; what 
the BhSfya means by saying that Casuistry is easily made use 

• People who engage in these two forma of Diecneeioo are those who are arrogant 
and conceitadj not thoaa who are willing to laarnj henoe before they are made 
aoqnainted with the real truth, it becomes neoeaaary to relieve him of hit conceit i 
for doing thia the worat forma of ‘Clinohera’ may be oalled into requisition, for ina- 
tanoe, by meana of eattaraetMeat he cornea to mcogniae hi* weakness, and thus 
being reduced to meeknen, he preaenta himaelf aa a penon Billing to Uann and then 
the aoporior man engagaa him in Discussion proper and thereby leads him to the 
knowledge of troth, thus the wont forma of Diaonaikm also indirectly lead to the 
aoqniring of the knowledge of troth. 
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of is that it is pointed out for the purpose of meeting the 
questions (of umpires); that is to say, when the Opponent, 
in course of Disputation, has recourse to Casuistry, the other 
party appeals to the umpires saying—'this man has recourse 
to Casuistry*; thereupon the umpires ask him—‘In what 
way has he recourse to Casuistry? What particular form of 
Casuistry is it ?’. Being thus questioned, it is only if he 
knows what Casuistry is that he can answer by indicating 
the Casuistry—‘in such a way has he used Casuistry*—and 
* it is this form of Casuistry that he has used’; and it is this 
indicating of Casuistry to the umpires that is meant by its 
being ‘easily made use of.’ 

Thus then, it has been shown that Doubt and the other 
Categories, even though included in the first two Categories 
of 'Pram&na' and ‘PramSya’, have yet been separately enun¬ 
ciated, for the purpose of indicating the subjects dealt with 
by the Science. 


IV. BhIsya. 

(P. 7. II. 4-8.) 

[Recapitulation of the Introductory Su^ra—Importance 
of tJie Shasfra.] 

The aforesaid Science of Seasoning, dealing as it does 
with the Means oj Bight Cognition and the other Cate¬ 
gories,— 

‘is the lamp of all Sciences; it being the sheet-anchor 
(Means of the Knowledge) of all things; it is the support of 
all Soienoes (being the souroe of all aotivity inspired by them), 
and as suoh it has been expounded at the very outset (of 
all soientifio investigation)'. 

As regards the 'knowledge of truth* and ‘attainment of 
good* (spoken of in the Sll^ra), it must be borne in mind that 
there is suoh 'knowledge' and suoh ‘attainment’ dealt with 
in (and pertaining specifically to) eaoh of the four Soien¬ 
oes (or branches of knowledge), in its own peculiar 
manner. In the Science we are dealing with here 
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the Soienoe of the Soul (Logio-Metaphysios), what forms the 
‘knowledge of truth,' is the knowledge of the Soul and the 
other objeots of cognition; and the 'attainment of good’ is the 
obtaining of Release. 

(End of BhIsya on So. 1). 


IV. VIbtika. 

[P. 22,1.17 to P.24, Z. 8.] 

Says the Bhasya—‘The aforesaid Science of Reasoning t 
dealing as it does with *PramUna’ and the other categories, is the 
lamp of all sciences it is the ‘lamp,’ because it manifests, or 
makes known, things; that is to say, all other Sciences deal 
with things that have been made known by PramSna &o. 
(which form the subjeofc-matter of the Science of Reasoning). 

" Are there no Pranwtna &c. (dealt with) in the other 
Soienoe* ?” No, they are not. “Why not P” Because 
those other Sciences are not meant to deal with those subjeots; 
that is to say, they have not been propounded for the purpose 
of explaining PramUya &o.; and yet they deal with things 
that have been made known by means of PramSQa &o. [Thus 
not dealing with the PramSnas themselves, and yet dealing 
with things made known by means of these, the other Sciences 
are dependent upon the Soienoe of Reasoning, which alone 
makes it its business to explain PramSna &o.J 

The Bhasya next speaks of the Soienoe of Reasoning as 
the ‘upttya’ (sheet-anchor) of all' karman ’ (that whioh is made 
kriyafg yaf, i.e. things); it is called the ‘sheet-anchor’ beoause 
(in the other Soienoes) there is karana or explanation of only 
suoh things as have been manifested or elucidated (by the 
Soienoe of Reasoning); as a matter of faot, it is only things 
eluoidated by the Soienoe of Reasoning that the other 
Sciences make (their subject).* 

• All other Boienoet, in thoir Explanation* and Exposition*, only otafcooiBrmtUoiui 
or doniola in regard to Subetenoee, Qnalitiee end Action*, at leading to deriraUe or 
vndaairtfole reenlta; and thereby area men to activity ; and all theae three—Sabi 
ttnoee, QaeKtii and Artiom—are eluoidated in the Soienoe of R eaeo ning only. 
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The BKdaya next speaks of the Science of Reasoning as 
the 'Bshraya' (support) of all pharma ; being of great help to 
all the Sciences, this Soience is spoken of as their 'support'; 
helping the other Sciences, it is their support, just as the 
King is of his servant.* 

As regards the 'knowledge of truth’ and the ‘attainment of 
good’, it must be borne in mind that there is such ' knowledge ’ and 
such'attainment dealt with in each of the four Sciences. —says 
the JBhUfya ; that is to say, in each of the Soienoes, there is 
'knowledge of truth' and 'attainment of good’ dealt with in its 
own peculiar manner. "What is the 'knowledge of truth’ and 
'attainment of good’ dealt with in the Science of the Vedio 
Trinity ?” In this Soience, the 'knowledge of truth’ consists 
in the knowledge of suoh things as the following:—the proper 
method of obtaining materials for the Agniho$ra and other 
sacrifices, the circumstances that make these materials unfit 
for use in saorifioes (e. g. their being touched by dogs or 
oats, &o.); and the 'attainment of good’ is in the shape of 
attaining Heaven; as it is this latter that is mention¬ 
ed, in the Vedas, as the result. "What is the 'knowledge of 
truth’ and 'attainment of good* in the Soience of Agricul¬ 
ture ?” The 'knowledge of truth’ in this case is the know¬ 
ledge of the soil,— i.e. the knowledge of the soil as free 
from such undesirable things as thorns and the like ; and the 
'attainment of good’ is the successful harvest, which is the 
result of agricultural operations. "In the Soienoe of Politics, 
what is the 'knowledge of truth’ and 'attainment of good'?" 

The * knowledge of truth’ in this oase consists in knowing the 
proper use of the various measures or arts of Oonoiliation, Gifts, 

• ‘Pharma’ here etende for ‘activity’which, being the end of all Sciences, is regard¬ 
ed ea their ‘dbarma’. Hence the J&tparya takee the olaaee to mean that the Soienoe 
of Reasoning ie the basil or support of all activity. But the Var|ika ■ peaks of it as 
the support of the Soienoes themselves; beoanse it is the heme of all activity, which in 
its turn, ia dependent upon all the other Sciences -as the Parishnddhl remarks. Hanes 
what the Bhafja means is that the Science of Beaconing supports or halpethe other 
Sciences when these latter lead men to activity. 
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Punishment and Sowing Dissension, at the right time and 
place, and in due accordance with one's own powers ; and the 
'attainment of good’ is in the form of winning kingdom (over 
the Earth). 

In the Science we are dealing with here, — i.e. the Science of 
the Soul—what forms the *knowledge of truth ' ie the knowledge of 
the Soul and the other objects of cognition, and the'attainment of 
good! is the obtaining of Release, —says the Bhisya. In 
connection with this some people have held that the 'good' 
meant here cannot be that which proceeds from the true 
knowledge of PramSna and the other categories ; because the 
knowledge of all the categories mentioned after Discussion * is 
suob that it is the cause of pride and arroganoe; and certainly 
the knowledge of these could not have any connection with 
the 'highest good’; and it cannot accomplish that with which 
it has n u connection ; consequently it has to be concluded that 
it is not right to assert (as has been declared in SQ. 1) that 'the 
attainment of the-highest good results from the true knowledge of 
Var P e 24 LbvnUips and the other categories .’ This 

contention is not right; you put forward this 
objection, simply because you have not grasped the real 
mea nin g of the Sufra. Who explains the Satra to mean that 
the attainment of the Highest Good results directly from the 
true knowledge of PramSna and the rest P In fact we are 
going to point out in the next SiHra what those things are the 
true knowledge of whioh brings about the Highest Good; in fact 
it has been deolared that the Highest Good proceeds from the 
knowledge of ihe Soul aud certain other 'objects of cognition.* 
Then again, it' has been asserted by the objector that the 
knowledge of the Categories mentioned after Discussion 
is the cause of pride and arrogance ; this also is not true ; 
because as a matter of fact, we find that pride and arroganoe 
are present also when the knowledge of those Categories is 

• According to the fat. the compound doe* not include 'Vig*' itself; u 

pure Dieoueeiou, being held between the teacher end hi* papil, eurnot give rice to 
‘pride end arrogence 
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absent, and they are absent also when this knowledge is pregent;* 
for instance» the impertinent servant (being a low menial) has 
no knowledge of the Categories in question ; and yet he has 
pride and arrogance; and oonversely, even though the truth¬ 
knowing philosopher has the knowledge of the Categories, he 
is entirely free from pride and arrogance [which shows that 
there can be no causal relation between 'pride and arrogance’ 
and the ' knowledge ’ of the Categories mentioned after 
Discussion.] 

End or Sotba (1). 


V. 

Sutra (2). 

Intboductoby BhZsya, 

[P. 7, U. 9-10.) 

Question. —" Does the Highest Good appear immediately 
after 1 true knowledge ’ ? ” 

Answer. —No; after ' true knowledge * 

There is a cessation of each member of thefollowing series—t 
Pain, Birth, Activity, Defect and Wrong Notion—the cessa¬ 
tion of that which follows bringing the annihilation of that 
which precedes it ; and this ultimately leads to Final Release. 
—{Sutra 2 ). 


* The Safra tloee not mean that the knowledge of all the Categorise enumerated 
ia the direct cause of the attainment of Higbeat Good ; what it meant ia that the know¬ 
ledge of these ia conducive to that end,—the knowledge of oome of them, for 
'natanoe that of the ‘objects of cognition,’ Soul, Is, loading to it dinetlp, while that 
i’rwsidya, Doubt and the reet being conducive to it Minetlp. As regards Disputa¬ 
tion and Wrangling, the d i aootnforture of the opponent is not their solo end; it is on¬ 
ly an intervening procese in the larger process that ultimately loads to the Highest 
Good. 
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Introductory YIbtika.* 

[Pp. 24-25, l. 3.] 

[In the Bhasya, the Opponent is made to raise the ques¬ 
tion—“Does the Highest Good appear immediately after 
* true knowledge' ? ” The Vdrfilca proceeds to explain the 
import of this question,] “ Final Belease cannot proceed 
from true knowledge; because in whatever way you look at 
the matter, there are insuperable objections; for instance, if 
Final Belease appeared immediately after true knowledge, 
then no further existence would be possible for those who 
would attain it (i.e„ true knowledge and Final Belease; as the 
attainment of Final Belease would mean their immediate 
death); and yet as a matter of fact, we do find such men 
living (as have acquired the true knowledge of things); 
that such men do continue to exist after the attainment 
of true knowledge is proved by the continuity of scientific 
tradition,—such 4 tradition’ consisting in the handing down, 
in unbroken succession, from times immemorial; if Final 
Belease (and death) were to follow immediately after the 
attainment of true knowledge, then the line of scientific 
tradition would cease at that point (there being no one to 
hand down the knowledge to the next generation); because 
as soon as a person would attain true knowledge (and would 
thus be fit for transmitting it to his pupil) he would become 
released, (i.e. would cease to exist). If (in order to avoid 
this contingency) it be held that the person who haB attained 
true knowledge does continue to oxist, then 4 true knowledge’ 
cannot be regarded as the eanse of Final Belease; because 
the Belease (whioh means cessation of existence) would not 
be present when the knowledge is present; and there must 
be something else on account of whose absence, the Belease 

* The firmt Sfttre hue declared the purpoee of the Science to be the attainment 
gt Final Kelcaae. The Sooond 8Q$ra proceed* to dieouee what connection this Final 
has with the knowledge of tliinga dealt with by the 8cienee. 
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does not appear, even though the knowledge is present (and 
it would be that something which would be the real cause of 
the Belease); because the real cause of a thing is that, at 
whose presence that thing is present, and at whose absence 
it is absent [and this concomitanoe is not found to subsist 
between true knowledge and Release]. Then again, if 
Release were to appear immediately after true knowledge, 
the Science itself would in every case with each and 
every man who would know it) be something entirely new, 
not previously known by any one else [and there would be no 
tradition to corroborate it]; that is to say, in this case all 
scientific treatises would be mere ' oastles in the air,' put for* 
ward by irresponsible persons (not equipped with the requisite 
knowledge); and they would be totally devoid of anv trust* 
worthy sponsor in the person of a man fully equipped 
with the requisite and true knowledge." [Thus then, whe¬ 
ther we hold the view that Release appears immediately after 
true knowledge, or that it does not so appear, in either case 
there are insuperable objections]." 

* There is no force in the above objection ; because of 
the Highest Good (Final Release) there are two kinds—one 
higher and the other lower; and it is the lower kind of 
Release that appears immediately after true knowledge [and 
this Release does not imply death]; it is with reference to 


° When the man attains true knowledge, he becomes free from all defects t 
whereupon he has recourse to no further activity; thus be creates no further ‘karma' 
for himself; this is called Bsisxse, inasmuch he has does not forge any fetters for 
himself, for the future; this R*Uau thus comes immediately after true knowledge; 
aLd is called ' lower' because the man has to continue to live, for the expiating of 
all his past * karma.' It is the wise man who is in tin's condition that becomes the 
propounder of Sciences; and those therefore are not mere * castles in the air.' On 
the other band, when, by Togio processes, the man draws upon himself all his past 
' Harms ’ and goes through the resultant experiences at once, thereby exhausting all 
bis past Karma, —and by virtue of true knowledge not creating any further karma 
tor the future,—he attains absolute Release i which is regarded as ‘ higher ’ because 
it is no longer necessary for the man to Uva in the world. 
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this lover Release that we have the declaration-— 1 * the man 
with true knowledge, while he stiU lives, becomes freed from 
tVar Page 25 ] P^ ea8ure an< l painand it is this lower Release 
[following immediately after true knowledge] 
which beoomes the cause or basis of scientific instruction 
[such instruction being imparted by the teacher who has 
attained true knowledge, and has thereby acquired the lower 
kind of Release]. The higher kind of Release, on the other 
hand, comes about gradually by degrees; and the present 
sOfra indicates in due succession the several degrees involved 
in the prooess. 


VI. 

Explanation of SOfra (2). 

BhIsya. 

v [p. 7, l 13 to P. 9, l. 9.] 

[A.] Of ‘Wrong Notion’ (mentioned in the Sufra as the 
first to cease after the attainment of true knowledge), there 
are various kinds, pertaining as it does to the several objects 
of cognition, beginning with ' Soul ’ and ending with ‘ Final 
Release.’ (a) With reference to the Soul , the 'Wrong Notion’ 
is in the form ‘ there is no such thing as Soul’;— (4) with 
regard to the 'Not-Soul, people have ' Wrong Notion ’ when it 
is regarded as the ' Soul ’;—(c) when pain is regarded as 
pleasure, we have the * Wrong Notion ’ of pain; and so on; 
(d) when the non-eternal is regarded as eternal ; (e) when 
non-safety is regarded as safety, (f) when the fearful is 
regarded as free from fear; — (g) when the disgusting is regard¬ 
ed as agreeable ;— (h) when that which deserves to be rejected 
is regarded as worthy of not being rejected; (t) when with 
regard to activity, we have such notions as ' there is no such 
thing as Karma, nor any result of Karma ’; (j) when with 
regard to Defects we have the notion that metempsychosis 
is not due to ' defectB ’;—( k ) with regard to Death and Birth 
(» Transmigration) we have such wrong notions as—‘ there 
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is bo such thing as an animal or a living being, or a being 
B’m P»*e 8 or 80u *‘ could die, or, having died, ooula 
s be bom again,’ 'the transmigration of living 
beings is without cause,'' the cessation of birth is without 
cause,' * Transmigration has beginning, but no end,’' even 
though caused, Transmigration is not caused by Karma,' 
? Transmigration can have no relation to the soul, it con* 
sists only in the disruption (at death) and restoration (at 
rebirth) of the continuous connection of such things as tne 
body, the sense-organs, the intellect and the sensations ';—(/) 
with regard to Final Release we have such wrong notions as 
' it is something terrible, involving as it does the cessation of 
all activity,’ ' in Pinal Release which consists in separation 
from all things, we lose much that is desirable,’ ' how can 
any intelligent person have any longing for Final Release, 
in which there is neither pleasure nor pain, nor any oon- 
ciousness (or sensation) at all ?’ 

(B.) From the above-described Wrong Notion proceeds 
attachment to the agreeable and aversion for the disagreeable; 
and under the influence of this attachment and aversion, 
there appear the Defects, —such as untruthfulness, jealousy, 
deceit, avarice and the like. 

(C.) Urged by these Defects, when the man acts, he 
commits such misdeeds as,—(a) killing, stealing, illicit inter¬ 
course, and such other acts pertaining to the body; (fi) 
lying, rude talking and incoherent babbling, these pertaining 
to speech ; (e) malice, desire for things bel aging to others, 
and atheism, these pertaining to the mind; such misdeeds 
constitute the Wrong or Sinful Activity which tends to 
pharma (Vice, demerit). The right sort of Acticity consists 
in the following actions—(a) with the body, charity, sup¬ 
porting and service; ( b ) with speech, telling the truth, say¬ 
ing what is beneficial and agreeable, studying the Veda; «?) 
with the mind, mercy, entertaining no desire for the belong¬ 
ings of other people, and faith; this right Activity tends to. 
J^karna (virtue, merit). What are meant by ' activity ’ 

('pravriffi ’) in this connection (in the sfltra) are the results 
of activity, in the form of Merit and Demerit; just as life, 
being the result of food, we speak of the life of living beings 
as * mod.' 
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(D.) The' Activity ’ described above (in the form of 
Merit and Demerit) becomes the cause of disreputable and 
and respectable birth (respectively); and Birth consists in the 
collective appearance (in one congregated group) of the Body, 
the Sense-organs and the Intellect (Buddhi). 

(G) When there is birth, there is Pain ; it is that which 
is felt as disagreeable, and is also known by such names as 
bildhana ’ (harrassment), pi da (suffering) and * (Spa ' (afflic¬ 
tion). 

The above five qualities (or principles), beginning with 
Wrong Notion and ending with Pain* when functioning 
contiguously (without break) constitute Metempsychosis. 

When ‘ true knowledge ’ is attained, ' wrong notions ’ 
disappear; on the disappearance of ‘ wrong notions ’ the 

* defects' disappear; the disappearance of * defects ’ is follow¬ 
ed by the disappearance of ' activity ’ (merit and demerit); 
when there is no activity there is no * birth; ’ on the cessation 
of birth there is cessation of ' pain;' and the cessation of pain 
is followed by Final Release, which is the ' highest good '. 

What is * true knowledge ’ is explained by the contrary 
of the ' wrong notion ’ indicated above. For instance, (a) 
the ' true knowledge ’ with regard to the Soul is in the form 

* there is such a thing as Soul; ’—( b) That with regard to 
the ' not-Sovl ’ is in the form 'the not-soul is not the Soul;'— 
similarly with regard to (c) pain, (d) the ettrnal, ( e ) safety, 
(f) the fearful, (g) the disgusting, and (h) the mjectable, we 
have ‘true knowledge’ when each is known in its real 
character;—(») with regard to activity it is in the form 
' there is such a thing as karma, and it is effective in bring¬ 
ing about results; (;) with regard to defects it is in the form 

Bhi p 9 * metempsychosis is due to defects; *—(*) with 

^ ‘ regard to transmigration it is in the form 'there 
is suoh a thing as an animal, a living being, a being, a soul 
which, having died, is reborn,—birth has a definite cause,— 
the cessation of birth has a definite cause,—transmigration 
is without beginning, but ends in Final Release,—transmigra¬ 
tion, having a cause, is caused by aotivity (merit and 

, * The order at theee u given iu the Ssfra has been altered here. (See 

rdr,iia below). 
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demerit),-—transmigration is connected with the soul and 
operates through disruption and restoration of the conti¬ 
nuous connection of such things as the body, the sense- 
organs, the intellect and the sensations; ’— (J) with regard 
to Final Release, it is in the form * Final Release, involving 
separation from all things and cessation from all activity, is 
extremely peaceful,—much that is painful, frightful and 
sinful disappears on Final Release,—and how can any intelli¬ 
gent person fail to have a longing for it, being, as it is, free 
from all pain and, entirely devoid of all consciousness of 
pain P Final Release must be free not only from pain, but 
from pleasure also; because all pleasure is invariably connect¬ 
ed with some pain, and as such should be avoided, in the 
same manner as food mixed with honey and poison is 
avoided. 


VI. 

Vartika. 

[P. 25, l. 6 to P. 28, l. 16.] 

The present SUfra serves the useful purpose of point¬ 
ing out the connection that the Soience has with the High¬ 
est Good. We next proceed to explain the meaning of the 
words contained in the Sutra. The objects to be known 
are the * objects of cognition ’ mentioned in SQtra 1.1. 9, 
beginning with 'Soul' and ending with * Final Release and 
with reference to these there are various kinds of Wrong 
Notion —says the BhUfya. u What is the exact mean¬ 
ing of the word vartali (are) as used by the BhUfya in this 
passage P ” It means that Wrong Notion has these 
things for its object. The diversity of Wrong Notion is as 
follows (o) with regard to the Soul it is in the form * the 
Soul does not exist ’; as a matter of faot, by the force of 
reasoning and the Means of Right Cognition the Soul having 
been cognised as something existing, the notion that it does 
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not exist mask be regarded as Wrong Notion. An objection 
is raised—“ No such wrong Notion is possible; for the simple 
reason that there is no similarity between the existent and the 
non-existent.’’* This objection is not right; because it is possi¬ 
ble for those to be amenable to (cognisable by) the * means of 
cognition ’; the objection means that, inasmuoh as the existent 
and the non-existent have no sort of similarity, there is no¬ 
thing common between the existent Soul and the non-existent 
by virtue of which the character of the non-existent could 
be attributed to the Soul; and for this reason there can be 
no such wrong cognition as that the Suul does not exist. As 
a matter of fact however, we find that both the existent and 
the non-existent are amenable to the PramMnas ; and this 
forms a basis of similarity between them ; the dissimilarity 
or difference between them consisting in the fact that while 
the existent has actions and properties, the non-existent is 
devoid of these ; it is these characters of the non-existent 
(viz: being devoid^of actions and properties) which one at¬ 
tributes to the Soul, and thereby comes to have the Wrong 
Notion that the Soul is non-existent. 

(I b ) Similarly with regard to the Not-Soul in the Body, 
the Wrong Notion is in the from * the body is the Soul 
Question i —“ What is the similarity between the Soul and the 
Non-Soul, in the form of the Body and other things, by virtue 
of which the Non-Soul comes to be mistaken for the Soul P ” 
The Similarity between the Soul and the Body consists in 
both of these being spoken of as ‘ I, ’—the difference bet¬ 
ween them consisting in the fact that while the Soul is the 
receptacle of Desire and suoh other qualities, the Body is 
not so; it is a well-known faot that just as the Soul is spok- 

• AU misoonoeption ii passed upon tome sort of similarity between the thing 
sod that which it ia mistaken for ; the existent and the Non-existent being contra¬ 
dictories, no sort of similarity ia possible between them; and henoe tbe one oannot 
be'mistaken for the other. 
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Varf Page 26. 


en of as * I * so is the Body also. ** How can the 

Body be spoken of as I ? ” For the simple reason that 
the word ' I ’ is actually found to be used in the same case 
as, and coordinated with, words signifying the body ; as for 
instance, we meet with such assertions as ‘ I am fairwhere 
what is ' fair ’ is the body ;—though herein lies the point 
of similarity, the difference between the two lies in this that it 
is only the Soul, and not the Body &c., whioh is the receptacle 
of Desire &c.; all this we shall explain lat¬ 
er on. It is these qualities of the Soul, 
Desire and the rest, which one attributes to the Body &o., 
and thereby comes to have the vorong notion ' I am the Body’. 
Thus then, we find that in all cases. Wrong Notion appears 
when we attribute to a thing characters entirely different from 
the oommon and uncommon properties that it is known to 
possess. What is Wrong Notion ? ” It 

is the oognition of a thing as something else (which in reality 
it is not). The Wrong Notions with regard to the other 
* objects of cognition ’ have been described in the Bhdsya .* 


The Hoe principles, beginning with Pain and ending 
with Wrong Notion t, when functioning without break, cons - 
titute Metempsychosis, says the BhOsya, ;—with regard to this 
a question is raised: —“ What is Metempsychosis ? ” J Me- 


• Wrong Notions with regard to the Sense-organs, Objects, Intellect and Mind 
have been exemplified in the Bhagya, in connection with pain, ntm-tttmal Ac. Ao. 
down to that which dettrvct to be rejected, i. e. from (a) to (1) / The rest of the 
* objects of oognition ’ are mentioned by their own names. 

f The Bbafya speaks of 1 beginning with Wrong Notion and ending with Pain’ 
' while the Varfika has reversed the order. On this the Jatparya remarks that 
the Bhasya has reversed the order of the SOfra, and the Virfika has again reversed 
that of the Bhifya,—and all this uncertainty of the order has been intentionally 
adopted , in order to show that there is mutual causal relation among the principles 
enumerated / for instance, Pain Ac. are due to Wrong Notion ; and Wrong Notion 
Li again due to Pain Ao.; and thus either the one or the other may be pot first; 
this mutual causal relation being eternal. 

$ The sense of the objeotor A thus explained in the Ttjparya —' If Pain Sc. 
constitute Metempsychosis, then why should the Sfi)ra enumerating the objects of 
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tempayehosis, we answer, consists in the mutual causal operation 
among Pain and the rest; * and this operation is without 
beginning; there being no restriction as to which appears before 
and which after the other; that is to say, we cannot say either 
that Pain &o. must always precede Wrong Notion, or that 
Wrong Notion must always precede Pain and the rest. 

Says the BhSsya—When true knowledge ia attained Wrong 
Notions disappear ’. Question —“ Why should they dis¬ 
appear ? ’’ Answer —Because there is opposition or 

contradiction between True Knowledge and Wrong Notion 
when pertaining to the some object; that is to say, when¬ 
ever True Knowledge or Right Notion appears with 
reference to any object, it direotly contradicts the 
Wrong Notion of that object; for the simple reason that 
one and the same object cannot have two mutually con¬ 
tradictory characters; and it is for this reason that when¬ 
ever there is True Knowledge of an object, it directly sets 
aside the WrongNotion of that object. Objection: “ How 
is it that the Wrong Notion, which appears first, is set aside 
by True Knowledge which appears later?” This is due 
to the fact that Wrong Notion is entirely devoid of any support; 
having nothing to support it, Wrong Notion is set aside; as 
for True Knowledge on the other hand, it has the Bupport of 
the objeot. “How so?” (1) Because True Knowledge is 
in consonance with the real character of the object: that is to 

Cognition mention ‘ Transmigration which is only another name for * Metem¬ 
psychosis as apart from Pain and the rest ? ’ 

• Pain Ac. do not constitute Metempsychosis; it consists in the mutual causal 
operation among then ; that is to say, when they tend to bring into existence one 
another, we have what is called Metempsychosis. Without Birth, no Wrong Notion 
is possible; hence Birth is the cause of this latter. Similarly without Activity (Merit- 
Demerit) there is no Birth; and Activity is the cause of Birth ; Defects also become 
the oause of Birth,as it is they that tend to Activity. Conversely Defects proceed 
from Wrong Notion, Activity from Defeots, Birth from Activity, and Pain from 
Birth. The prooesa of this mutual oansal operation being beginningless, tbs theory 
i* tint open to the charge of * mutual dependence.’ 
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my, the objeot cognised actually exists in the form in which 
it is Apprehended by the Trne Knowledge (and therefore it 
supports this latter)and (2) because True Knowledge has 
the help (or oountenanoe) of definite Means of Bight Cognit¬ 
ion ; that is to say, Verbal Testimony and suoh other Means 
of Right Cognition lend their countenance to True Know¬ 
ledge; as a matter of fact, we find that when, by the combin¬ 
ed aid of Verbal Testimony and Inference,* one forms the 
conception of an object, and then ponders over it,— i. e. 
with his well-collected and concentrated mind contemplates 
it,—his contemplation having become fully developed,—*, e. 
his contemplative meditation of the object having become 
clear and distinct,—he obtains the direct perceptional oognit- 
ion of the real character of the object; and thus in this case 
the True Knowledge has for its objeot something that has 
been cognised by means of Verbal Testimony, Inference and 
Sense-perception (and thus True Knowledge is found to be 
aided by the regular Means of Right Cognition), and it is by 
reason of this True Knowledge (thus attained) that the Wrong 

v*r. Page 27. Notion with regard to that object becomes 
set aside. The Wrong Notion of an objeot, 
being thus set aside, never appears again; because of its 
opposition to True Knowledge, as we have pointed out 
above. ** Wherein does this opposition lie ? ” It lies in the 
fact that the two can never coexist. [When there is True 
Knowledge, Wrong Notion cannot be there.] 

• The WDM of thie passage is as follows—First of all we come to know of the 
objeot—the Soul for instance—by verbal testimony, through the scriptures. Secondly 
oar conception of the object becomes strengthened and farther defined by means of 
inferental Reasoning. Thirdly by due contemplation and concentrated wimtits t ion 
upon the object, we come to acquire the direct oognitionof the object; this direct 
cognition being of the nature of Perception, being throughly well-defined. It is 
only after all these three stages have been passed that we get at the 7Vv< 
kmmUdg$ of the objeot. This True Knowledge has been taken as a typioal instance 
of soeh knowledge having the effsotive support of all the throe Keans of Bight 
Cognitioa. 
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On the disappearance of Wrong Notion, Passion and 
such other Defects disappear, because of the causal rela¬ 
tion between them; “ Wrong Notion ” is the cause of Passion 
Ac.; and without the cause, the effect cannot appear. An 
objection is raised—“ As regards the Passion &o., that have 
not yet appeared, it is possible that they may not appear, on 
account of tbe disappearance of their oause j but how can 
the disappearance of Wrong Notion bring about the cessation 
of the Passion &c. that have already appeared?” These 
latter also disappear by the force of Dispassion. “What is 
Diapaaaion P ” Dispassion has been defined as non-attach¬ 
ment to pleasure; and non-attachment must set aside attach¬ 
ment (and Passion &c. are only forms of attachment.) “ In 
what manner does this Dispassion come about P" It is 
brought about by the recognition of discrepancies (or undesir¬ 
able features ) in the objects (that afford pleasure, )— 
this recognition proceeding from the True Knowledge (of 
things). 

On the disappearance of Defects, Activity ceases; that 
is so say, when in the case of the man who has attained 
True Knowledge, the Defects have disappeared, then, on the 
cessation of Defects, all Activity oeases. “ What do you 
mean by this Activity ? ” By Activity here are meant 
Merit and Demerit, —these being the cause of Birth; by the 
word 1 activity ’ ( Pravrifti ’) in the SQ$ra is not meant action, 
but Merit and Demerit, as it is these latter that have the 
character of the cause ; as a matter of fact, it is Merit and 
Demerit, and not action, which form the cause of Birth; beca¬ 
use all aotion is momentary and as suoh could not be the oause 
of birth (which oomes about long after the aotion has oeased 
to exist.) The word ‘ activity' implies Merit and Demerit, 
by virtue of these latter being the direct results of Activity. 

“ As regards the Merit and Demerit that have not yet 
oorae into existence, it is only right that these should not 
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appear after the Defects hare disappeared; bat that could not 
be the case with th» Merit and Demerit that are already in 
existence; because these are present iu men who are entirely 
free from Defects; as a matter of fact we often find that 
the man who is entirely free from Defects continues to lire 
and to experience the fruits of Merit and Demerit. ” This 
objection has no force, we reply; because what has been 
deolared here (as to the cessation of Merit and Demerit.) is 
only with reference to such Merit and Demerit as hare not yet 
come into existence (which are yet in the future); the cause 
(in the shape of Defects) that oould bring them into existence 
baring disappeared ; what we mean is, not that the Merit 
and Demerit already existing in the present cease to be on 
the disappearance of Defects,—but that all future Merit 
and Demerit cease to appear, because of the disappearance 
of their cause (in the shape of the Defects). As regards the 
Merit and Demerit that are already in existence, these cease 
only by the exhaustion of their effects; that is to say, all 
Merit and Demerit are oonduoire to some sort of results; 
and when all the results hare been brought about, the Merit 
and Demerit, to whioh those results are dne, cease forthwith. 

The cessation of Merit and Demerit leads to the oessa- 
tion of Birth. Here also what is meant is that all future 
Merit and Demerit of the indiridual haring become impossi¬ 
ble, there is no further body for him (in any future birth); 
and it is not meant that his present body ceases to exist. 

" In what manner then does the present body cease ? ” By 
the exhaustion of Faculties, we reply ; that is 
Vu.TtgeSS. fa say, what keeps the body in existence is the 
Faculty, called by the name of 'Merit and Demerit’; * and 
so long as this Faculty lasts, the body continues to exist 

* The 1 merit end demerit * of the prtient ie whet ie here meeot The exheae- 
tioa of thie pate en end to the present body ; end there being no future Merit end 
Demerit, there is no more body. 
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[and when this Faculty has beoome exhausted on all its 
results having been brought about, the body drops off.] 

When there is no Birth there is no Pain ; for the simple 
reason that there oan be no pain without a body; until there 
is a subsratum or receptacle for it (in the shape of the body) 
no pain can appear; this is what has been thus declared by 
Vedio writers—-* So long as there are Merit and Demerit in 
the Soul, there are alBO his life, body, sense-organs, and 
objects (of experience).' 

A man is said to be * free' or * released' only when he 
has become free from every one of the group consisting of 
Wrong Notion and the rest (enumerated in the Sutra). 

What is * true knwoledge ' is explained by the contrary of 
the ' Wrong Notion ’ indicated above,-—say a the Bh8§ya. ‘True 
Knowledge' in its comprehensive form (apart from, and in¬ 
cluding, all the several notions cited in the BhSsya) consists 
in the cognition of. things as th a y really exist. 

An objection 'is raised (against the view that a man is 
released ’ only when he is free from all pain as well as 
pleasure):—" Why is it that the man who is renouncing (the 
undesirable faotors of Wrong Notion, &o.) renounces pain as 
well as pleasure,—and does not renounce the pain only, and 
retain the pleasure ? ” The reason is that it is not possible to 
exeroise any discrimination at the time of renouncing; we 
cannot renounce pain after having duly discriminated it from 
pleasure ; consequently, when one seeks pleasure, he must 
experience pain also along with it; and (conversely) when one 
renounces pain, he must renounce pleasure also along with 
it. This is what the BhSsya means when it says— all plea¬ 
sure is invariably connected with some pain , and as such should 
be avoided. By ‘couneotion,’ here is meant either—(a) invari¬ 
able conoomitancot the one being present wherever the 
other is present(6 ) or that both have the same causes, 
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the causes (in the shape of the Body, Sense-organ, &o.) of 
pain being the same as those of pleasureor (c) that both 
hare the same substratum; pain subsisting in the same 
substratum (the body) in which pleasure subsists;—or (d) 
that both are experienced by the same agency; pain being 
experienced by the same agency as that by which pleasure 
is experienced (i.e„ by the agency of the Mind).* 

End of Sctra (2). 

End of Lecture (1). 


Lbotube (2). 

Definition of Pram&nas. 

I. 

Inteoduotion to Sojba (8). 

[Necessity of Further Enquiry .J 

BhIsya. 

|P. 9,1 9. to P. 9,1. 14.] 

* The Science of Reasoning proceeds by three processes, 
—by enunciation, by definition and by examination. Enuncia¬ 
tion is the mere mention by name of the categories ; Defini¬ 
tion consists in that character or property which serves to 

* According to tbc f&tparya, there are some more words here—' Yafraikan 

tafrifarafttfi ed,' which the commentary explains to mean that the one is fonnd to 
appear on the appearance of the same censes of cognition as the other. This reading 
however is not satisfactory,—(1) became the words in question have already appear¬ 
ed above (It and the idea now sought to be conveyed by means of these 

words is already contained in (6) above. 

• We have explained in what manner the true knowledge of Premaps, Ao., is 
related to the Higheet Good. After this the following thought might occur to the 
enquirer- 'Everyone understands what Pram/lna and the rest mean; and this 
knowledge would be enough to dispel ignorance and bring Final Release t wbat then 
Is tbs Deoestity of proceeding with this treatise any further ? ' It is in anticipation 
of this feeling that the Bhifya adds this Introduction; the sense of which is that 
the mess mention of the categories cannot suffice for true knowledge; for wbioh 
comet definition and thorough investigation are necessary. 
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differentiate that which has been enunciated; and Examina¬ 
tion is the investigation, by means of argumentation, of the 
question ns to whether or not the definition is applicable 
to the thing defined. 

* In some cases, the definition is stated after the thing 
has been enunciated and classified,— e.g., in the oase of 
* PramBna* and ' Pramiya *; while in other oases, the classi¬ 
fication is mentioned after the thing has been enunoiated 
and defined; e.g., in the oase of the Perverse Reasoning we 
find the classification in Sutra 1-2-11, while the enunciation 
and definition are given in Stitra 1-2-10. In the folio .ring 
SB f ra we have the classification or enumeration of Framdnas, 
which have been enunciated SQtra l.f 


VXrtika- 

[P. 28,1. 16 to P. 29,1. 6.] 

I 

\ 

Says the Bhssya—The Science of Reasoning proceeds by 
three processes—by enunciation, by definition and by examination 
Upon this, the question is put—" Whence this three-fold- 
ness of the procedure ?" It is due to the peculiar 

character of the end or purpose of the Science ; that is to 
say, it is not the mere wish of the speaker that he imposes 


0 It having been declared that 8fl$ra 3 contains the classification of Pramapas, 
it might be asked why we have this classification before we have been told what 
Pramapa is; i.«., before Pranipa has been defined. In anticipation of this the 
Bhipya proceeds to explain that it is by no means necessary that in every ease a 
regular definition must precede the classification ; in some cases we have the defini¬ 
tion of a thing after it has been ctassifte t; while in others definition preoedes classi¬ 
fication. As regards this particular Sfifra, it may be noted that while really pro¬ 
pounding the classification of Pramapas, it also implies the definition of Pramapa ; 
inasmuch as tho word 'pramintiti’ in the Stt$ra serves the purpose of indicating the 
characteristic features of Pramipas ; and dq/htition is nothing more than the indica¬ 
tion of such features. 

| This enumeration being a form of 1 Enunciation, 1 the Afss^bMssss of the 
Scientific process is not vi.lated. 
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the three-fold character upon things, saying to them ' be ye 
so ’; on the other hand, the peculiar oharaoter of the end 
of the Science itself is suoh that it proceeds by the three 
processes. ' Enunciation * is the mere mention by 

name of the categories —says the BhSsya. Against this an 
objection is raisedThis is not right; because this 
is contrary to what is done in Sfitra 1.1. 12 ; that is to say, 
in Satra 1. 1.12,—which reads 'the Olfactory, the Gustatory, 
the Visual, the Tactile and the Auditory are the Sense-or¬ 
gans ,'—we have the definition of ' Sense-organ 1 ; and 
yet it is nothing more than a mere mention qf the namee 

Var Page 29 ] (°* Sense-organs) [which according to the 

BhUfya should make the Sutra an enun¬ 
ciation, and not a definition, as it is regarded to bej." 

This objection is not applicable, we reply; because of the 
word' mere * (ml(ra) in the passage in question; that is to 
say, the TihUeya defines enunciation as' the mere mention 
of the names '; while the Safra quoted does not contain 
the mere mention of names ; inasmuch as the words | * ghrS- 
na% olfactory, and the rest] are not mere nouns (denota¬ 
tive of things by themselves), but they are denotative of 
certain active relations [*. e., the word ‘ ghrctna * denotes 
not merely the nose as suoh, but the nose as the instrument by 
which odour is sensed, smelt* J ; consequently, the assertion of 
the Bhnsya is not open to the above objection. The enumera¬ 
tion or classification of things enunciated proceeds in two 
waysin some cases it is classified after being defined , 
while in others it is classified before being defined ; for ins¬ 
tance, in the case of Perverse Reasoning we find that it has 
been classified before being defined; while PramSna and 
the rest are defined before being classified. 

* ' Ghrapa ’ being explained ai jighrafi tut’Sna tbe 'smelling instrument’, ceases 
to lie a mere name, and becomes expressive of the differentiating character of the 
organ and thos constitutes its dtfmtitm. 
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The following SUfra is for the purpose of classifying 
the PramfiQas which have been enunciated in 8h(ra 1. 


II 

Preliminary Survey of Ihe Promt! nae. 

SOTba (3). 

Perception, Inference, Analogy and Word are ihe Pra- 
mSnaa. (3) 

II. 

BhIsta. 

[Page 10, 1.2 to page 11, l. 8] 

(A) Perception consists in the functioning or aotion* of 
each sense-organ upon a particular object; this * action’ 
being in the form either of contact or of cognition ; when it 
is in the form cf contact then the ‘ result ’ is in the form of 
cognition or right knowledge ; and when the 1 action ’ is in 
the form of cognition, the ‘ result ’ is in the form of the idea 
of the thing being discarded or elected or treated with 
indifference (disregarded),t 

.. m Inference consists in the after-oognition, of the 
object— probandum— possessed of the * indicative feature,’ 
obtained through the agency of this indicative feature duly 
recognised, t 

° In every cause that property of it which ia the immediate precursor of the 
effect, is called its 1 aotion' 1 1 . g., when the yarns bring into existence the cloth, 
the ' action ’ consists in the final conjunction of the yarns. In the case in ques¬ 
tion, when the sense-organs bring about Bight Cognition, their ' aotion ’ would be 
in the form of their contact with the object eognised / and when the result brought 
about by the sense-organs consists in the idea leading ultimately to the object being 
rejected Ac., then their ‘ action ’ would be in the form of the eogitition itself, whioh 
ia the immediate precursor of the said ideas. 

t By the epithet 1 duly recognised ’, all fallacious reasons ars excluded, The 
word ' arfha ’ here stands, not for object in general, but that otjtel which form; 
the probandum of the inference, that which forma the predicate of the conclusion, 
the Pdfparya explains 1 ar(ha ’ as- 1 ar\hga\i tdd/tyafi gaf -—that which is 
intepded to be proved by meant of the inference’. 
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(0) Analogy * consists in the cognition of approximation; 
by * approximation * here is meant the pretence of eommon 
properties, i. e., similarity ; e. g. ‘ as the cow so is this 
animal, gavaya \ 

(D) Word is that by which the objects are signified, 
or denoted, or made known. 

That the Pram&nas are means of cognising things is in* 
dicated by the literal signification of the constituent factors 
of the mime ‘ pramBya ’ ; that is to say, the word 'pramBna', 
consisting as it does of the root ‘ m3 * with the preposition 
‘ pra ’ and the instrumental verbal affix * lyut ’, its literal 
signification comes to be ‘ pramlyafB andna ’, * that by the 
instrumentality of which things are rightly oognised'; and 
the names of the particular pramByas also are similarly 
explained, t 

Question —“ Have the PramByas their objectives in 
common ? or is the scope of the PramBnas restricted with* 
in mutually exclusive limits ? ” 

Answer —As a matter of fact, we find both ways of 
functioning among PramSnas. For instance, in the case of 

the Soul we find that- . -(a) it is by means of Word that we 

come to know that the Soul exists ;—(6) we find Inference 
operating upon it, when it is asserted that ‘ the indicative 
marks of the Soul are desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain 
and consciousness * ( Sutra 1 . 1 . lit) [which means that it 
is from the presence of these latter that the existence of the 
Soul is to be inferred] ;— and (c) the Soul is also perceived by 
a peculiar contact of tbe Soul with the mind, this perception 
being the result of Yogio trance, and as such possible only 
for the Yogin. [Thus Soul is an object which is operated 
upon by all the PramSnas.] Similarly in the case of fire, 
we find that—(a) when a trustworthy person says ‘ there 
is fire at such ana such a place’, we have the cognition of fire 

by means of Word ;-(6) drawing nearer to the place, if we 

happen to see smoke issuing, we infer, from this, the existence 
n .. p n of fire -(e) actually getting at the place, we 

a. age . directly tee the fire. On the other hand, in the 

case of certain things we find that one thing is amenable to 

* This definition pertains to tbe Meant of analogical cognition, and not to 
analogical cognition iteolf. 

f * dmtmdnn '-anHih'gafl anhta ; * Uramtnn '—upam\ya\i anina ; ‘ SKakdn 
•habfyafi anina. 
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only one particular PramSm; as for example, that ‘the Agni- 
hotra should be performed by one desiring heaven ’ we can 
know only by the Wordt of the Veda; the ordinary man of 
the world does not know of any indicative features of Hea¬ 
ven (by means of which he could have an inferential cog¬ 
nition) ; nor is he able to perceive it directlysimilarly when 
we hear the sound of thunder, from this, we infer the 
source of the sound; and in regard to this we can nave no 
Perception, nor any Verbal cognition;—lastly of our own 
hand we, have a direct perception, and no inference or word 
is operative in this case. 

Among the four kinds Cognition, Perception is the most 
predominant; because when a man seeks the knowledge of 
a certain thing, if he is told of it by a trustworthy per¬ 
son, and thereby he has the verbal oognitiou of the thing, 
there is still a desire in his mind to ratify his information 
by means of inference through particular indicative features; 
and even after he has been able to get at the inferential 
knowledge of the thing, he is still desirous of actually teeing 
the thing with his eyes; but when he has once perceived 
the thing directly, his desires are at rest, and he does not 
seek for any other kind of knowledge* ; the examples al¬ 
ready cited above (the cases of Soul and Fire) serve to make 
this point clear; for instance, when the man has to know 
fire, if several pramUms come to bear upon it (as shown above) 
there is a commingling of the PramSnat (in which case all 
longing for knowledge does not cease until tho appearance 
of aireot Perception) ; whereas if there is a single PramSna 
bearing upon the thing, there is no commingling, but sepa- 
rate functioning [and in this case also it is found that it is 
only Perception that fully satisfies the inquisitive mind.] 

[Hebe ends the ThisCtbI-BhI^ta], 


• This shows that while the other Pramanas are not anffldent to allay all desire 
Ter knowledge, it is Perception alone which is self-mfflelent; hence its predomi¬ 
nance. 
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II. 

VlRflKA. 

[Page 29, l, 8 to Page 32, l. 7.] 

The meaning of the Safra is quite dear. 

An objection is raised—“ The enumeration of the 
enunciated (Pramanas) is distinctly damaging ;* because it 
involves a self-contradiction: it has been declared in the 
Bhasya that ‘ the Science of Seasoning proceeds by three 
processes of enunciation, definition and examination ;* if after 
this declaration there is enumeration of the enunciated, 
—inasmuch as this would not come under any of the 
three processes mentioned before, the employment of it 
in the present treatise wonldbe distinctly improper. [As this 
being a fourth process, the having recourse to it will 
involve a contradiction of the law of * three processes' ].” 
There is no such contradiction, we reply; as the enumeration 
of the enunciated is included under ' enunciation' itself.t 
“ How so P ” Because of both being of the same charac¬ 
ter : Enunciation consists in the mentioning of things by 
their names, [and this is precisely what constitutes enumera¬ 
tion also]. “ What then is the use of having enumeration 
at all [when it is the same as enunciation] ? Enumeration, 
we reply, is for the purpose of specifying (what is mentioned 
in a general way by the enunciation); for instanoe, if we had 
no such enumeration as is contained in the present sBfra — 
‘ Perception, liferenee, Analogy and Word are the pramQnas' 
—we could not obtain the specification of PramBnas as four 
only.% “ That the number of PratnBnas is four only could 

* 1 2Lnar\hakya ’ haa been explained aa ‘ the character of bringing about an 
undesirable contingency (anarfha).’ 

t In Enumeration, we havo the *pso\fio mention of each member of the object 
that had been mentioned in a general wag, by enunciation. Thus then, both being 
ttdy m ent i one d by name, the former ia included in the latter, 

$ Thia specification could not be got at by the mere Enunciation of Pramapaa 
in fiftyra (I). 
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be known from the foot that the author of the Sutra supplies 
us with definitions of only four kinds of PramSna.” This 
could not be; as all that the definition of a thing does 
is to distinguish it from others; it appears to be imagined 
that the fourfoldness of PramSnas could be learnt from their 
definitions, the Sutras supplying definitions of only four 
PramSnas. But this could never be the case; because the 
use of the definition lies in the differentiating of the 
thing defined; that is to say, all that the definition does is to 
differentiate the thing defined from other homogeneous and 
heterogeneous things; it oan never serve the purpose of 
specifying things ; its scope being entirely different; specially 
v*r p« e so definition oannot serve the purpose of 

sypeoifing] because the definition of PramSnas 
(as supplied by the Sfitra) could never indicate the impossi¬ 
bility of other PramSgaa; consequently, if the four Pramanaa 
were not specifically enumerated, and if we had only the defini¬ 
tions of the fohr PrarMnas, there would be a doubt in our 
minds as to whether other PramSifas exist and yet they have 
not been defined, or that they do not exist (and hence have 
not been defined); and it is for the purpose of settling 
this doubt that both enunciation and specific enumeration be¬ 
come necessary. 

(A) The BKnsya has defined Perception as consisting 
in the action of each sense-organ upon a particular object;— 
hero the word ‘ prafyaksam * has been explained as an 
Avyaylbhaoa compound (not because it is such a compound, 
striotly speaking, but) beoause it is only when so taken that 
the word can afford the sense attaohed to it by the Sfitra 
[i.e., it is only thus that it oan be made to include the action 
of all the sense-organs]. That the BhSsya does not expound 
the compound but only explains the sense of it is proved by 
the fact that the form in whioh the compound word ‘pratyakfa’ 
has been expounded hero is different from the striotly gram- 
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matical form in whioh an Avyayibhava compound should be 
expounded; and this must be due to the fact that what the 
Bhdsya means to state is only the fact indicated by the com¬ 
pound word, and not to expound the oompound in its striotly 
grammatical form; the grammatical form in which the 
Avyayibhava oompound {'pra(yakfam’) should be explained 
would not admit of the Genitive * aksasya —[the proper form 
being ‘ aksam aksam prafi var(a(9 ’]. “ What sort of com¬ 

pound then is the word prafyalcsam (if it is not Avyayibhava)?” 
It belongs to the compound of the ‘ Pr8#i ’ class,*—being 
expounded as ‘ pratigafam akgam ’ (pertaining to the sense- 
organ); this compound being similar to the compound 
‘ upaguh ’ (possessed of cows), which is expounded as ‘ upa - 
gafo gobhih 

(B) “ With regard to Inference, the BhSsya has said 
that it consists in the after-cognition of the object-probandum - 
possessed of the indicative feature, obtained through the agency 
of the indicative feature duly recognised ; this however is not 
right; because of the absence of proper results; that is to 
say, if Inference is defined in this manner, it becomes 
entirely futile; as the object (sought to be known by it) is 
already known.”f This objection does not touch our posi¬ 
tion, we reply; firstly because an additional * yafaft ’ (from 
which) is understood in the BhSfya passage in question, 
which really defines Inference as that from which proceeds 
the after-cognition, &c. &o. [which definition applies, 


• The word 1 pra\ yakfa ’ is treated aa a regular adjective, its gender varying 
with the gender of the noon it qualifies. This variability of gender cannot be poesi- 
ble in the case of the Avyayibhava compound, which ia always Neuter. 

t Aa aoon aa the Inference itaelf becomes an accomplished entity, the object 
becomes duly known, in the preposition embodying the conclusion, which forma tha 
last constituent factor of the Inference. And the objeet thus being known aa aoon 
aa the Inference ia accomplished, there ia nothing left unknown, that could be known 
by means of the Inference afUr its own accomplishment. And tbua the Inference 
becomes object]eaa,—futile. 
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not to the entire Inferential process, including the pre¬ 
misses as well as the conclusion, but only to the minor 
premiss, which states the connection between the 8ubject 
and the indicative feature or the‘middle term’; and thus 
in this case the after^ognition mentioned in the definition be¬ 
comes the result or effect of the said Inference, which 
therefore ceases to be futile];—secondly (if the above ex¬ 
planation be considered undesirable by reason of the 
necessity of supplying an additional word),we may explain the 
definition in the BhSgya to mean that Inference is the oogni* 
tion obtained through the * indicative feature ’ (or Middle 
Term). “ But in this case, the Inference becomes 

futile as pointed out above.” This objection does 

not apply, we reply; because the ‘ result ’ of Inference in 
this oase would be in the form of ‘ the idea of the objeot 
being rejeoted or ohosen or disregarded’ | as explained in 
connection with Perception, above]. In fact, in the case 
of all Prom3sos>when the word ‘ pramSna ’ pertains to (or 
bears upon) itself, it denotes or aooomplishes its own being 
(being regarded as an abstract noun), and is synonymous 
with * prami$i ’ or Cognition; when however, it bears upon 
something else, the word denotes instrumentality,—the word 
* pramSna ’ in this oase being explained as the means of 
Cognition, pramiyafS anSna *, i. e. * that by means of which 
a thing is oognised’ [and in the former case the result 
is in the form of the ideas of rejection &c„ and in the latter 
oase, it is in the form of the resultant oognition]. “ When 
the word pramBna is regarded as an abstract noun, what would 
be its result, ?—the objeot having been already cognised 
(in the cognitive process itself). ” We have already ex¬ 
plained above that the result in that case consists in the ideas 
of the objeot being rejected or ohosen or disregarded; as a 
matter of fact, it is only after an objeot has been cognised 
that there oan be any suoh ideas; that is to say, it is only 
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after the object has .been cognised that there are suoh 
ideas as ‘ this should be discarded,' or ‘ this should be 
chosen or ‘ this should be disregarded. ’ 

[In connection with Perception the Bhasya has said— 
his * action ’ (which constitutes Perception) being in the form 
either of contact or cognition]. On the strength of this 
passage some people declare that Perception consists in contact 
only. But this is not right; because there are no proofs 
for such an assertion; that is to say, there is nothing to pro* e 
thatr it is contact only that constitutes the Pratyaksa-pramAnt. 
As a matter of fact, both ( Contact and Cognition mentioned 
in the Bhasya ) constitute the Pratyakea-pramUya, for the 
simple reason that both are definitive in their action; that is to say, 
both Contact and Cognition are productive of definite cdgnitions 
as shown by the Bhasya). The view that contact alone 
constitutes Perception is open to many other objections also. 

(C) “The Bhdsya says—Analogy consists 

ar Pago 8i- of approximation or similarity’, 

but this is not right; because Analogy has been explained as 
something entirely different; that is to say. Analogy has 
been declared to be the cognition of the connection of a 
thing with its name;" and yet in the Bhasya it is stated that 
it consists in the cognition of similarity ; thus we have a clear 
case of self-contradiotion. ” There is no contradiction, we 
reply; because as a matter of fact, what is meant is that 
the cognition of the connection of a thing with its name is 
got at by means of the cognition of similarity ; what happens 
in the case of all analogical cognitions is that the observer, 
who has seen the cow and is cognisant of its similarity 
(to the unknown animal), happening to see that other animal, 
recalls to his mind the idea that had been afforded to him 
by means of words (indicating the faot of the two animals 

* Analogical Cognition is said to be in the form 1 thia animal that I aee before 
me is called gataya.' 
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being similar),— and thereby coming to perceive directly 
the similarity in the animal before his eyes,—'arrives at 
the cognition that gaeaya is the name of this animal; wherein 
he has the ‘ cognition of the connection of the thing with 
its name;’ and thns we find that the assertion of the Bhasya 
involves no contradiction. * 

(D) The Shabda or Word PramSita consists in the 
oognition of (the denotation of) words; and the result is 
to be explained as before (in the oase of Inference .)t 

[The Bhniya has mentioned the Pramanas in a definite 
order]. Some people have accounted for this particular 
order of sequence, in the following manner 
“ Perception has been mentioned first, beoause it is the 
most important of all the Pramfinas ; after this Inference is 
mentioned, because Inference is always preceded (by 
based upon) Perception; after Inference comes Analogy 
beoause of its similarity $ to Inference ; Word oomes last 
beoause its scope is the vastest of all. § ” 

* There would have been contradiction if the definition given in the Bhdfya 
were intended to apply to Analogical cognition ; sb it is true that this latter ooneiete 
in the cognition of the connection of a thing with ite name. Ae a matter of fact 
however, the word ' upamana ’ in the BhCeya stand* for Analogy (and not Analogi¬ 
cal cognition) and this Analogy ie the means leading to analogical oognition/and thua 
there is nothing wrong in the assertion that the cognition of cimilarity, is the opa- 
tndna (t.e. the meaps of analogical cognition); the cognition of eimilarity is not the 
analogical cognition itself, but only the means to it; as shown in the text. 

t The fHparya thus explains—'When a sentence is ottered, there arises a oogni¬ 
tion of things denoted by the words composing that sentence ; and it is this cognition 
of things denoted by the component words whioh constitutes Bhabfa or' word’ as 
the fourth pramUna ; when this aforesaid cognition is the pramOna, the result 
consists of the knowledge of the whole sentence ; bat when the oognition of the 
meaning of the entire sentenoe is regarded as the pramHea, then the result is in the 
form of the idea of the thing spoken of being rejected or chosen or disregarded. 

% The similarity between Inference and Analogy lies in the fact of both 
de pending upon remembrance of past conceptions / the two are different because 
Analogy has the further eharsoter of bring bused upon Verbal cognition also. 

j The knowledge of an extensive field is naturally dependent upon the know¬ 
ledge of lesser Helds; henee the latter are mentioned first. 
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Others have objected to this explanation, declaring 
that the particular order has been adopted only because 
when a number of PramSnas had to be mentioned, it was 
only natural that they should be mentioned in some order, 
one after the other; * such being the very nature of all verb¬ 
al expression that things cannot be spoken of simultaneously; 
they further point out that the reason that has been put 
forward for Word being placed last—that “ its scope is the 
vastest of all ”—should operate quite the other way ; that 
which has the vastest scope should have been mentioned first. 

This last view also cannot be accepted, we reply. It is quite 
true that it is the very nature of verbal expression that things 
should be spoken of one after the other; but though this 
would account for some sort of sequence in the mention of the 
PramUna8, it could not be the reason for adopting a definite 
particular order of sequence. In view of these objections it 
becomes necessary to point out some other reason (for the 
particular order in which the PramUnas are mentioned). 

This reason lies in this that Perception is mentioned first, 
because it is the most important; (as the former of the above 
two views has pointed out); but it is not right to say (as the 
second view has said) that Word is to be mentioned first 
beoause “ its scope is the vastest; ” because as a matter of 
fact, both Perception and Word have vast scope. “ How 
so ? ” Because by means of Perception, as well as by 
means of Wordy we have the apprehension of Generalities, of 
Specialities, and of things possessed of these (generality and 
speciality). The question thenf arises—“ Should then Word 
be mentioned first, or Perception ? ” Perception, we reply. 

“ Why so ? ’’ For the simple reason that all PramUQae 
are preceded by (i.e., based upon) Perception.X 

• And there ia no ulterior motive underlying the adoption of the particular order. 

t Both being equally extensive in their scope. 

| Inference and Analogy both stand in need of Peretpiiotr, without which thoy 
are impossible. In Verbal Cognition also the auditory perception—hearing—of the 
word u absolutely necessary, 
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The Bhasya having raised the question—“ Have the 
PramUnas their objectives in common ? Or the scope of the 
PramUnas is restricted within mutually exclusive limits ? ”— 
answers it with— As a matter of fact we find both ways func- 
„ „ „„ tioning among the PramUnas. How this is so has 

Var. Page 82. , . ... 

been shown by ua in course of our explanation 
of the opening word of the Bhasya—' pramUnzfah * 

Says the Bhasya—Among the four kinds of Pramana, 
Perception is the most, predominant. Perception is regarded 
as the most important, because when a thing has been appre¬ 
hended by Perception ( i.e has been directly perceived), there 
is no further desire on the part of the cogniser (to have any 
other cognition of that thing). For example, we find that 
when the ordinary man is told by a trustworthy person that 
there is fire in a certain place he has the cognition of fire got 
by means of Word; being moved by a desire for further 
definite cognition of the fire, he proceeds to the spot indicated; 
drawing near td\it, he perceives the smoke, and through 
that he apprehends (by Inference) the Fire of which the 
smoke is a concomitant indicative; (not satisfied by this, and 
being moved by a desire for further definite cognition) he 
draws nearer to the place, when the fire is present before 
his eyes, and he obtains, through this oontaot of the fire with 
his organ of vision, the cognition (direct Perception) of fire; 
and after that he has no desire for any further cognition of 
that firo i it is for this reason that Perception is held to be 
the most important of the PramUnas. We have suoh com¬ 
parative predominance only in those cases where we have 
several PramUnas bearing upon the same object; in oases 
however, where there is no such joint operation, and the 
object is born upon by a single Pramana, there is no occasion 
for considering the comparative predominance or subserv¬ 
ience of the PramUyas. 

(Here ends the frisUfrl- VUrfika.) 
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III. 

Perception Defined. 

BhXsya (p. 11,1.10). 

Of the Instruments of Right Cognition enumerated above 
the author proceeds to supply definitions— 

Sutra (4). 

Sense-perception is that cognition —( a) lohich is produced 
by the contact of the object with the sense-organ, — (b) which ta 
not expressible (by words)—(c) which is not erroneous, — (d) and 
tohith is toell-defined. 

BhXsya (p.ll, 1. 13 to p. 10, 1. 10.) 

(a) That cognition which is produced by tho contact 
of the sense-organ with tho object cognised is Sense-percep¬ 
tion. 

An objection is raised against this :—“ If such is the 
definition of S6nse-perception, then it is not right to hold 
(as the Logician does) that (in all Perceptions) tho Soul is 
in contact with the Mind, the Mind with the sense-organ, 
and the sense-organ with the cognised object; [ because the 
Su(ra lays down only the contact of the sense-organ with 
the object as the necessary condition of PerceptionJ.” 

Our answer is that the declaration in this Sutra is not 
meant to be an exhaustive enumeration of all the factors 
that enter into the cause of Sense-perception ; it does not 
mean that what is here mentioned is the only cause of Sense- 
perception ; all that it does is to indicate that factor which 
pertains to Sense-perception exclusively, and which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from all other forms of cognition ; and it omits 
to mention the other factors ( e. g. tho contact of the Soul 
with the Mind, and so on), not because these agencies are 
not present in Sense-perception, but because they are com¬ 
mon to Inference and other forms of cognition also. 

“ Even so, it should be necessary to mention the contact 
of the mind with the sense-organ [which is a factor that is 
present in Sense-perception only, and in no other form of 
cognition].” 

•The contact of the mind with the sense-organ is not men¬ 
tioned in the Sutra because when Perceptional Cognition 

•The Vdrfika supplies two explanations of this sontcnce (1) The Mind-organ 
contact is os good a distinctive feature of Perception as the organ-object contact 
-—this is what is meant by < saatdnaf e<2{' ; but tho S&$ra does not moke it its busi- 
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is distinguished from other forms of oognition, that contact 
is as good a distinctive feature of it as the contact of the 
aenae-organ with the cognised object [consequently when one 
has been mentioned, there is no need for the mention of 
other conditions, as the Sutra is not meant to contain an ex¬ 
haustive enumeration of all the distinctive features of Per¬ 
ception]. 

(b) *fSome people have held the view that there is no 
such perception as is entirely free from verbal representa¬ 
tion ; this view may be briefly put as follows]" As many 
things there are, so many also are the names or words ex¬ 
pressive of them ; and through these names, the things come 

ness to point out all its distinctive features ; one is quite enough to differentiate itfrom 
all other forms of cognition. The meaning of the sentence would, in this case, be 
as presented in the translation. 

(2) The second explanation is that the 8fl$ra mentions only the organ-object con- 
taot because this forms the distinctive feature of every individual perception ; token one 
perception differefrom another, thie difference doee not coneiet in mind-organ contact; 
i.e. individual perceptions are never spoken of in terms of mind-organ contact. 
In this latter case it is difficult to explain the word ' eamtinafvllf ’, the explanation 
given by the Vdrfika (see below) being forced. The Fdrfitodoes not pronounce itself 
in favour of any one of the two interpretations ; in the concluding statement (see 
below) it mentions both. 

It is remarkable that the f&fpatya notices the latter interpretation only. 

011 Every object has a name ; there is nothing that is devoid of name ; this os. 
tablishes the identity of the thing with its name ; whenever a thing is cognised, it 
is cognised, as bearing its uarne ; the name is not the means by which the object 
is known; as the object—cow—when perceived is perceived as 1 this is cow ’, where 
there is a distinct oo-ordination between the thie and the cote, both of which are in 
the same case ;tlius tilings being identical with thoir names, the perception of things 
must involve the perception of the name also ; hence there can bo no perception 
devoid of verbal expression”— fttfparya. 

The translation hasfollowed the interpretation of the f&tparya. This interpretation 
of the Bh&iya however appears to be a little forced ; the fdfparya found It necessary 
to have recourse to it, and explain the word ‘ Shabda ’ not as 1 verbal ’ (its ordinary 
signification), but as ‘ accompanied by the word or name’, as it could not accept 
the view that cognition of the thing as bearing a name— i. e. the Samtalpaka cogni¬ 
tion—is not included under 1 Sense-perception \ The reader is referred to its re¬ 
marks in connection with the word ‘ eyavaedydfmatam ’, below. 

It appears much simpler to take the Bhdfya as meaning that whenever the cogni¬ 
tion of a thing 1 involves its name, it canqot be regarded as Sentuoue, being as jt is 
verbal; and it is with a view to exclude such verbal cognition (which includes Savi- 
kalpaka cognition also) that the Sfi|ra has added the epithet—’which is not expressiblo 
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to be cognised as identical with, inseparable from, the words ; 
and it is on sack oognition that all usage is based ; that is 
to say, every cognition of objects that is produced by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object is in the form of 
‘ colour, ’ or ‘ taste ’, and so forth ; and all these words— 
‘ colour ’ * taste ’ and the rest—are names of objects ;—by 
which names the cognition is expressed in such words as— 
' such and such a person cognises the thing as colour ‘such 
and such cognises it as taste ’, and so on ; and that which is 
thus expressed by means of names, must be inseparable from, 
always accompanied by, words; [whence it follows that 
there is no Sense-cognition that is free from verbal rep¬ 
resentation.]” 

It is in view of the above position that the author has 
added the qualification that the cognition should be ‘ not 
expressible by words.' In a case where the relation of the ob¬ 
ject with a word is not known [ i. e. when we do not know 
the name of the object that we perceive], the apprehension 
of the object that there is is certainly never spoken of by 
means of any name •; and even when the relation is known, 
it is known in the form that 1 such is the name of the thing 
I perceive ' (where the two are entirely distinct, and not 
identical), t Even when the faot that' such is the name of 
the thing ’ is known, what happens is that this (notion of the 
name) is an additional faotor superadded on to the appre¬ 
hension, of the thing,—this apprehension, by itself, remaining 
as before (entirely independent of the idea of the name). Where 
the use of the name comes in, is in the communicating of the 


by words’. It ha* to be admitted however that thia explanation would mili- 

tate against the accepted Logician’s view that Sense-perception is of two kinds 
8aeilalpaka and Nireihalpaka. It is for this reason that we have adopted in the 
translation the interpretation of the Tdfaarya, which also appears to have the support 
of the Virfiba, which latter however is not quite explicit on the point. 

•The reading in the text gives no sense; an additional * na ’ being necessary. 
Such is the reading adopted by the Jafparga and translated here. 

fThe translation follows the reading of the printed text. But the fdfparya 
reads * mvipUfya fi whioh reading is better ; the meaning of the sentence in that 
case would be that—‘ Even where its name is known, the oognition of the thing 
itself does not differ from that cognition of it which we have where its nsrao is not 
known The reading of the' Pandit' edition is' mrfhajfUlnaima rMiiyafS.’ 
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apprehension to others]. *So long as there is no name or 
appellation or verbal expression for the cogaition of the object 
it cannot be comprehended by others, and thereby put to any 
practical use, because what is not comprehended cannot serve 
any practical purpose (such, for instance, as being communica¬ 
ted to others, and otherwise made use of). 

fit is for these reasons fi.e. because the thing cognised is 
something different from its namej that whenever the cogni¬ 
tion of things is spoken of by means of names, these names 
are always accompanied by the word ‘ as ’ (‘ iti ’),—the 
form in which the cognition is expressed being ‘ the thing is 
oognised as colour ’, ‘ it is cognised as taste ’, and so forth. 

For theso reasons we conclude that the name is not (ne¬ 
cessarily present and) operative at tli9 time that the appre¬ 
hension of the thing takes place ; it becomes operative (and 
useful) only at the time of its being spoken of, or communicat¬ 
ed to other persons. The upshot of all this is that the appre¬ 
hension of things, produced by the oontaot of the sense-organ 
with them is not verbal — i. e. it is entirely free from all ver¬ 
bal representation. 

t(c) During the summer it often happens that tlio sun’s rays 
become mixed up with the heat-rays radiated from the earth’s 
surface;and the two together, flickering ata distance, come into 
oontact with the eye of the observer, who apprehends them as 
water ; now if the definition of Sense-perception consisted of 
only two terms—‘ that which is produced by the sense-object 
oontact ’ and ' that which is not representable by words ’— 
then the apprehension of water under the above circumstances 
would have to be regarded as * Sense-perception ’. With 
a view to guard against this contingency, the author has add¬ 
ed the further qualification that the cognition should be 
not erroneous. That cognition is erroneous, in whioh the 
thing is apprehended as what it is not; while when a thing 
is perceived as what it is, the Perception is not erroneous. 

®The sentence given in the foot-note reading is absolutely necessary ; as without 
that the sentence in the text, standing by itself, gives no sense. The T&tpanja also 
aooepts the reading of the foot-note ; and so does the ‘ Pandit' edition. 

t Hore also the reading is defective ; that noted in the footnote being the 
oorreot reading, accepted also by the fdtparya. 

{The qualification ‘ avybahkh&ri ’ is necessary in the case of Perception only ; 
as in the case of other forms of knowledge, the erroneoutneti lies in the Perception 
npon which every one of them is, in one way or the other other, based;—says the 
?d£parga. 
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(<2) When the man observes from a distance, and sees 
(something rising from the earth), the cognition that he has 
is in the (doubtful) form—'this is smoke, or this is dust ’; in¬ 
asmuch as this doubtful cognition is also produced by the con¬ 
tact of the seme-organ with the object , it would have to be re¬ 
garded as Seme-perception, if this were defined simply as ‘that 
which is produced by the contact of the sense-organ with 
the object.’ With a view to guard against this, the author 
has added the further qualification that the cognition should 
be well-defined.* 

It will not be right to urge that—“all doubtful cognition is 
are produced by the contact of the Soul with the Mind [and not 
by the contact of the sense-organ with the object] ; so that 
the doubtful cognition would be precluded by the first word 
of the definition ; and for the exclusion of such cognition it 
would not be necessary to have a further qualification ” — 

because as a matter of fact, it is when one sees the object 
with his eyes [when there is contact of the object with the 
eye] that he has a doubtful cognition with regard to it [in 
the form—* this object that 1 see is this smoke or dust] ;f 
then again, just as in all cases of Perception, when a man 
apprehends the object with his sense-organ, he perceives it 
also with his mind, so also when he has the doubtful cognition 
of a thing through his sense-organ, he has the same cognition 
through his mind also [which shows that in such cases the 
doubtful cognition, though brought about by the mind, is d6- 

° The fdtpary a, anxious to include the tavikalpaka Perception under the defini¬ 
tion contained in the Sfifra, remarks that doubtful cognition is already excluded 
by the qualification ‘ not erroneous', rs that cognition also is erroneous ; conse¬ 
quently we must take the qualification ‘ well-defined ’ as meant to include the Savi- 
lcalpaka cognition ; so that the phrase 1 not expressible by words ' applies to the Nir- 
vikalpalea or non-determinate or abstract cognition ; and the word 'well-defined ' ap¬ 
plies to the Savikalpdka, determinate or concrete cognition. The Pdfparya 

justifies its interpretation by the remark that the Bh&tya and Vdftika have omitted to 
make mention of this Determinate Perception because it is too plain to need any ex¬ 
planation ; and that it has put forward its interpretation, according to the view taken 
by 3'rilochana Guru. According to the Bhd^ya and Vdrfika the Determinate Cognition 
would not be Perception, the entire definition being applicable to Non-determinate 
Perception only. It would seem that the Bau^ha definition of Perception as Kalpann- 
poham —abliran$am—were a true rendering of Vat syayana’s view. The Varfika also 
when refuting the Bauggha definition, directs its attack only to the presence of the 
word ‘Kalpana*. 

f Which shows that all doubtful cognitions are not independent of sense-ope¬ 
ration ; even though there are some that are doe to the operation of the Mind alone. 
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pendent upon a sense-operation] ; and it is this latter kind of 
cognition wliioh is brought about by the mind through the 
agency of the organ,—and which has this additional qualifica¬ 
tion [over the doubtful cognition, produced by the mind alone 
by its contact with the Soul]—which is meant to be referred 
to here by the name ' doubtful ’; and not the former kind of 
doubtful cognition [mentioned by the opponent, as that which 
is brought about by the contact of the Soul with the mind 
independently of the operation of the senses].* Thus 

then in reality, in all cases of Sense-perception, the sense- 
crgan cf the perceiver is invariably operative ; and the ope¬ 
ration of the Mind comes in only subsequently, for purposes 
of the representative cognition (whicn recalls the third cog¬ 
nition previously got at through the senses); that this is so 
is proved by the fact that there is no representative cog¬ 
nition for those whose Sense-organs have perished. [And just 
as in the case of representative cognitions which are directly 
due to the Mind-operation, sense-operation is necessary, so in 
the case of doubtful cognitions also, which are due directly to 
Mind-operations, the operation of the sense-organ is 
necessary]. 

The Opponent raises another objection against the de¬ 
finition :—“ It is'hecessary ”, he urges, “ to supply a defini¬ 
tion of Perception that should be applicable to the t (cognition 
of) the Soul and (that of) pleasure, &c,; because the cognition 
of these is not produced by the contact of the sense-organ with 
the object ; [and hence the definition given in the Sutra can¬ 
not apply to it]”. Our reply is that the Mind 

[by whose contact the cognition of the Soul, pleasure, 
&c., is produced] is as good a ‘ sense-organ ’ as the 
Eye, &c-, and the reason why the Mind is mentioned 
in the Sutra, apart from the ‘ Sense-organs ’ enumerated 
(in Stl. 1. 1. 12,) lies in the fact that there are certain marked 
differences in the character of the Mind and the other sense- 
organs [and not because the Mind is not a sense-organ ; 
these differences are the following: alltheother 'sense-organs’] 
(a) are composed of material or elemental substances,—(fi) 

* Thus tii ere being many doubtful cognitii ni brought about by the contact of 
the eenae-organ with the object, a further qualification was necessary for the ex¬ 
clusion of these. 

f 1 If man ’ and * •ukhdtjli ’ must be taken as equivalent to ' Sfm qj&tna’ and *«»- 
hh&#\jg&na’ according to what the VUrfika says. Pleasure may be produced by senSS- 
object contact; but it cannot be oalled 1 Perception it is only the cognition of the 
pleasure that can be called ' Perception’. 
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are effective upon only a few specific objects; and (c) *are 
capable of acting as organs only as endowed with certain 
specific qualities (which they apprehend);—whereas the Mind 
is (<*) immaterial,—(6) effective on all objects,-—and ( c) 
capable of acting as an organ, without being endowed with 
any quality.t And further, we shall show, under Sff. 1-1-10, 
'that even when the contaot of more than one sense-organ 
with their respective objects is present, there is no simul¬ 
taneous perception of all these objects,—which is due to the 
fact that while there is proximity or contact of the Mind (with 
one object), there is no such contact of it (with the other 
objects); | which shows that the operation of the Mind is 
necessary in every act of perception |and all this goes 
to prove that the Mind is a * sense-organand this obvi¬ 
ates the necessity of providing another definition (of Per¬ 
ception, for including the perception of the Soul, Ac,). Then 
again [even though the Sntra does not mention the Mind 
among the 'sense-organs’, the ' fact that the Mind is a 
* sense-organ ’ can be learnt from another philosophical 
system (the Vaishgsika, for instance) ; and it is a rule with 
all systems that those theories of other systems which are not 
directly negatived are meant to be accepted as true.$ 

Thus has Sense-perception been defined. 


0 The Eye is an organ of 'perception, because it is endowed with the quality 
of Colour which it apprehends ; and so on with the Nose, the Ear, the Hand, and 
the Tongue. 

t The VdriiJca accepts only one of those three points of difference—vis/that 
the other sense-organs operate only upon certain specifio objects, whereas the Mind 
operates on all objects. 

| Dinnaga, the Buddhist Logician, has objected to this declaration, in his 
PramSnaiamuchchaya, remarking ‘ if silence was proof of assent, why did the 
Nyaya-SQfra not remain silent regarding the other five Sense-organs also ?’ (See 8X1. 
VidyabhQgapa. Indian Logie —pp. 86-87, footnote). 
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VSrfika. 

[P. 32, L. 8 to P.45, L. 17] 

The BhHsya(j>, 11,1. 10) has said—-0/ the Instruments of 
Bight Oognilion enumerated above, the author proceeds to 
supply definitions. 0£ these definitions, that oE Perception 
is given in SO.. 4, This Sutra serves the purpose o£ different¬ 
iating Perception from all other things, homogeneous as 
well as heterogeneous.* 

The question is raised-—*' What is the meaning of the 
Shtra?” 

[In answer to this question ; the Bhclsya proceeds to 
explain each of the words separately], 

(a) * That tohich is produced by the contact of the object 
with the sense-organ. 1 The sense of this is that—* that 
oognition is Perception which proceeds from, or is brought 
about by, the contact of the objeot perceived with the sense- 
organs (spoken of ih. the Sutra) pointed out later on (in Sti. 
1-1-12); and the 'objeots’ also will be pointed out in Sil. 

1*1-14. As for ‘contact,’ this is of six different kinds 
viz. (1) conjunction, (2) inherence in that tohich is in conjunc¬ 
tion, (3) inherence in that tohich inheres in that which is in con¬ 
junction, (4) inherence, (5) inherence in that which inheres, and 
(6) the relation of qualification. To exemplify these—When a 
certain thing—the jar, for instance,—is seen, the jar which 
is endowed with colour is the ‘object’, and the eye the 
‘sense-organ’; and in this oase, the ‘contact’ of these 
two is of the form of conjunction; because both are substance 
(and as such capable of mutual conjunction) (1)—in the percep¬ 
tion of the colour (of the jar) the ‘contact’of the eye with 
the colour, which latter is not a substance, is of the naturo 
of inherence in that which is in conjunction ; because the oolour 

• Perception is distinguished from Inforenco, &o., whioli, os ltight Cognitions 
•re 'homogeneous and it is also distinguished from Erroneous Cognition, which is 
'hetrogeneotu' as not belonging, to the samo class of ‘ Eight Cognition 
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(which is in contact) subsists in the jar which is in conjunction 
with the eye,—this ‘subsistence’ being of the nature of 
inherence (2).—In the perception of the genus subsisting in 
the colour, the ‘contact’ is of the form of inherence in that 
which inheres in that which is in conjunction [the genus 
inhering in the colour, which inheres in the jar, which is in 
conjunction with the Bye] ; similarly in the case of Per- 
v _ r . Page 33 ception by means of the Olfactory organ, there 
is conjunction with the odorous substance,—in 
the odour, there is inherence of that (substance) which is in 
conjunction (with the organ),—in the genus subsisting in the 
odour, there is inherence of that (odour) which inheres in that 
(substance) which is in conjunction (with the organ) (3). In the 
case of the perception of Sound, the ‘ contact ’ is in the form 
of inherence (4) [Sound inhering in the AkSsha of the auditory 
organ, by which it is apprehended]. In the case of Sound, the 
first * sound that is produced has its source in conjunction 
and disjunction. 

On this point, there arises the question—'* (a) Which 
Sound has its origin in conjunction ? (b) and which in dis¬ 
junction ? ” 

(a) [The Sound having its origin in conjunction we 
find in the case of the beating of the drum; in this 
case] Sound being the distinctive quality of S/cSsha, 
its cause must be a conjunction subsisting in UkUsha 
and it is a well-known law that in the producing of 
qualities and actions, Conjunction cannot operate independ¬ 
ently ; it must depend on * something else.—Now what is 
that upon which it depends? Well, as a matter of fact, Sound 

"'First '---The Logician’s view is that whenever sound is produced, it is produced 
in the first instance, in the source from which it proceeds ; this sound reproduces itself 
in the point of ikisha nearest to that source ; and so on, it oontinnes to be repro¬ 
duced until it reaches the auditory organ, where it is perceived ; of this series, it 

is the fit it one that is produced by conjunctions and disjunctions-of the air 

with the vocal coris for instance,—the subsequent met owing their origin to the 
sound immediately preceding it in the series. 
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is produoed (in the case of the sound of the dram, for ins¬ 
tance) by the conjunction of the Skasha with the dram; and 
this conjunction is aided by (and hence is dependent upon) 
the conjunction of the drum with the stick (with which it is 
beaten); and this latter conjunction is also dependent upon 
the force with which the stick is struck. [From this it does 
not follow that Sound is produced by the conjunction of. the 
drum with the stick; because] if the cause of Sound consisted 
in the conjunction of the drum and the stick (and not in that 
of the drum and akSsha), then the cause of Sound would not 
be co-substrate with it, [the Sound inhering in Ska aha, and 
the conjunction causing it subsisting in the drum and stick] 
and if such causal operation were admitted, then it would be 
possible for .sound to be produced anywhere and everywhere; 
[because the .only condition that restricts the effectiveness 
of causal agencies to particular effects lies in the necessity of 
their subsisting in the same substrate with the effect to be 
produced ; and he^ce if this sole. restriction were removed, 
any effect could be produced by any cause anywhere]. 

(6) Sound produced by disjunction we find in the case of 
the splitting of the bamboo; in which case the Sound is pro¬ 
duoed by the disjunction or separation of the bamboo-fibres 
from Skasha,— this disjunction being aided by the disjunc¬ 
tion among the bamboo-fibres themselves. 

Sound thus produced produces other sounds all round-— 
one sound on each side of itself ; eaoh of these again sets up 
another sound ; —and so on, till there is produced a sound 
in that part of Skasha which is enclosed within the ear¬ 
drum ; and that sound, which inheres, is produced, in the part 
of Skasha therein enclosed, is perceived through the relation 
of inherence (because the sound inheres in tne ear or audi¬ 
tory organ, and this organ is only a form of Ska aha). 
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In the case of the perception of the genus or class-char¬ 
acter. belonging to these sounds, the ‘ contact ’ is in the form 
of * inherence ’ of the inherent (the genus inhering in Sound 
which inheres in the ak3ska of the Auditory Organ). (5) 

In the perception of Inherence and Non-existence, the 
contact bringing about that perception is in the form of the 
relation of the qualification (Inherence being the qualification 
of that which is inherent, and Non-existence the qualification 
of the spot on Barth which is perceived). (6) 

Thus then, we find that the Sutra has made use of the 
word ' sannikarsa', * contact ’, because it includes all those 
conditions that give rise to Perception—viz., conjunction, in¬ 
herence and qualification-qualified relationship. And this 
contact is regarded as the distinguishing feature of Percep¬ 
tion, because it is what brings about the Perception. 

An objection is raised :— 

“ If the * contact of the object and sense-organ ’ is 
mentioned in the definition, simply because it is what brings 
about Perception, then what is mentioned is only a small por¬ 
tion of what should be mentioned: there are many other factors 
that bring about Perception; and all these also should be 
mentioned ; for instance, the contact of the Mind and Soul, 
the contact of the Sense-organ with the Mind, the contact 
of the object with light, the colour of the object, the colour 
of that whioh is in contact with the object (i. e. the Eye and 
the Light whioh, by means of their own colour, render the 
object perceptible), the large dimension of the object, the 
multiplicity of the component particles of the object (which, 
if consisting of only one particle, would be merely atomic 
and hence imperceptible,) and the faculty (in the Self)* con¬ 
ducive to the perception. ‘ Why should these be regarded 
as the cause of Perception'? * For the simple reason 

•All cognition* are due to tUefacult/ in the Self caused by past Qharma and 
wt^tarma. 
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that Perception appears when these are present, and does not 
appear when they are absent. Thus then, if the ( Contact of 
the Sense-organ with the Object ’ is mentioned because it is the 
cause of Peroeption, all the rest just enumerated should also 
be mentioned for the same reason.” 

It is not necessary to mention these other factors. The 
_ „„ Sutra is not intended to enumerate all the causes 

of Perception ; it is meant to indicate only those 
characteristics which serve to differentiate it from other 
things, homogeneous and heterogeneous ; hence the Sutra 
mentions only that factor which is the cause peculiar to Per¬ 
ception, and not those that are common to other kinds of 
cognition. * 

+“ In that case ’’, says the Opponent, “it is necessary to 
mention the contact of the sense-organ icith the mind, —as this 
is a factor that is peculiar to Perception.” 

(A) That 'is not at all necessary, we reply ; as it is al¬ 
ready implied by the words of the SQtra ; that is to say, the 
purpose that would be served by the mention of the contact 
of the sense-organ toith the mind is already accomplished by 
the mention of that between the Sense-organ and the Object. 
“ How so ? ” For the simple reason that both of these 
contacts are peculiar to Perception ; and it is not intended by 
the Sufra to supply an exhaustive enumeration of all the 
distinctive factors that bring about Perception ; the Siitra 
mentions only one such factor, as the mention of 
any one distinctive factor suffices to differentiate 
Perception from the other forms of knowledge. 

(B) Another reason for mentioning only the contact of the 
Sense-organ with the Object may be that it is this contact that 
forms the distinctive feature of every individual perception; 

•The text reads nivarfyats the sense apparently points to ‘ wtrnyati-' as the 
eorrect word. 

tSee Bhijfja p. 12,1.2- 
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in every individual perception, born as it is of the contaot of the 
sense-organ with the object, what differentiates it from every 
other perception is either the sense-organ concerned, or the 
object peroeived; as every perception is named after one or 
the other of these two; whenever there is a perception, it is 
called either after the organ, or after the object; for 
instance, when we perceive colour, the perception is called 
either * visual- perception* or * coZour-perception’and no 
perception is similarly named after the contact of the sense- 
organ with the mind ; for instance, * the perception of colour 
is never called ' mental perception'. t “ But there are 
mental perceptions arising from the contact of the Mind and 
the Soul,—and all these are called after the Soul, as well as 
after the Mind”. Our answer to this is that everything 
is named after that which is peculiar to itself; for instance, 
when a seed sprouts, it is due to a number of factors ; such 
as the particular time of the year, the seed, and so forth ; 
and yet the plant is named, not indeed after the time of the 
year and such other factors, but only after the seed, which is 
the one factor peculiar to itself, which distinguishes it from 
all other sprouts : it is called ' the 5arZey-sprout’;—so also in 
the case in question, [it is the contact of the sense-organ 
that forms the distiuctive feature of Perception, and not that 
of the mind, which is common to all forms of knowledge]. 
Thus then, there is nothing objectionable in the definition 
provided by the Sufra. 

(C) Another explanation proposed by one section of Naiyg- 
yikas is that the contact of the sense-organ with the mind is not 


• The reading fllpSlambani is a misprint for ripdlambanl 

f The Yogin haa the perception of bis Soul; and this perception is independent 
of the contact of sense-organs; this perception is called the‘perception of the 
soul’, just like ‘ the perception of colour ’; and it is also called * mental perception', 
just like ‘ visual perception*. Henoe the Mind-soul contact is just as distinctive of 
individual perceptions as the sense-object contact; hence both these contacts should 
be mentioned TS\parya. 
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mentioned, because it is a factor that is common to Percep¬ 
tions that are otherwise different; that is to say, the sense - 
mind contact does not differ, it remains the same, in different 
perceptions (with each of which the sense-object contact var¬ 
ies).* “If the mind-sense contact is not mentioned simply be¬ 
cause it is the same in all Perceptions, then, for the same reason, 
the sense-object contact also should not be mentioned; as 
this also is the same in all Perceptions obtained through 
any one sense-organ; for instance, when we have the percep¬ 
tion of the white moving bull, in the form ( the white bull is 
moving’ (even though we have two distinct perceptions, that 
of the cow and that of the movement, yet the contact of 
the sense-organ remains the same)”. It is 

not right to urge this objection; as it has already been 
answered; we have already given the answer to this objec¬ 
tion, when we have said that the Sutra is not meant to contain 
an exhaustive enumeration of all that brings about Percep¬ 
tion ; this answer ■is quite sufficient so far as our own view 
is concerned; as regards the view of some Naiyayikas, against 
which the present objection has been urged, we simply 
do not accept that view (and so are not bound to find an 
answerto it)-1 

(D) There is yet another explanation for not men¬ 
tioning the contact of the mind and the sense-organ: It 
is not mentioned, we say, because it is similar. “ It 
should be pointed out to what it is similar.” Well, it 

is similar to the contact of the Mind and Soul. “What 
is that similarity ?” It is this, that the perception 

is not named after them f;—or the similarity may be 
regarded as consisting in the fact that both subsist in a 

• E.O. When we see a crowd of men, elephants, horaes, &c., the factor of 
mind-contact is one and the same for all; bat the sense-object contact ia different 
with the perception of each of the things perceived. 

+ This is the VOrfika’i own interpretation of Bhetya passage, p. 12,1. 2. 

t Jmt as the Peteeptitn is not named after the Mind. 
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substratum which is imperceptible by the senses : just as the 
Mind-soul contact lias an imperceptible substratum, so also 
has the Sense-mind contactor the similarity may lie in the 
fact that neither of the two belongs to the object perceived : 
just as the Mind-soul contact does not pertain to the 
perceived object, so the Sense-mind contact also ;—or lastly, 
the similarity may lie in tho fact of both belonging the 
Mind : just as the Mind-soul contact subsists in the mind, 
so the Sense-mind contact also. 

* Thus then, because the Sense-mind contact is similar to 
the Mind-soul contact,—or because all that is necessary is 
accomplished by the mention of any one of these two,—the 
Sutra does not mention both. 

fTho Opponent now raises an objection to the definition 
as a whole—“ It is not right to define Perception as produced 
by the contact of the sense-organ and the object; as the 
sense-organs operate upon things without actually getting 
at them (hence no contact of these is possible). For instance, 
according to some philosophers both the Eye and the Ear are 
operative without getting at the object; and in support of 
this view they put forward two reasons:—The Bye is 
operative without getting at the object, (a) because it 
apprehends things at a distance from it, and (4) because it 
apprehends things very much larger than itself (and of vary¬ 
ing sizes). (a) It is a matter of common experience that 
we see, with our eye, a thing which is lying on a spot at 
some distance from ourselves; and certainly, in this case 
the Eye does not get at the thing seen; specially as the organ 
is only a particular kind of material substance (and as such 
incapable, by itself, to move up to a thing at a distance); 

0 The Tdfparya notes that the first reason is tho one that is given in the Bhasya; 
and the second that which the Var{ika itself propounds. 

{This is a fresh objection raised in tue Vdrtilea, and is not mentioned in the 
Shdfya. 
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that which is called the *Eye’ is only the * material substance 
in the shape of the dark spot (the pupil), which is aided (in 
its operation) by another material substance (light) outside 
itself, and further depends upon the desire to see (on the part 
of the person to whose body the dark spot belongs) and also 
upon the past karman (of that person, conducive to the par¬ 
ticular experience of visual perception);—this fact has been 
explained in the following words—‘ The Eye becomes 
the means of perceiving colour, because it is brought into ex¬ 
istence by the karman that is conducive to the experiencing of 
colour as preceded by a desire for that experience’. Simi¬ 
larly with the other sense-organs also. Thus then, the 
Eye-ball (which, by the above definition, is the visual organ), 
aided by another material substance (light), cannot possibly 
get at the object (apprehended by its means). Hence we 
conclude that the Eye is operative without getting at the 
object, because it apprehends things at a distance . Some 
people explain v the reason ‘ sUntaragrahandt ’ in a slight¬ 
ly different manner : in the oase of the Nose and the 
other organs that operate by getting at objects, things are 
not perceived as ' this is at a distance from us’; while in the 
case of the Eye, things are so perceived. (A) Another 

reason for regarding the Eye as operative without getting at 
the object lies in the fact that it apprehends things of larger 
and varying dimensions ; for instance, we see such large things 
as the city, the forest and the like; while the Eye is never 
found to be of such large Bizes. (c) + A further reason for 

the same view lies in the fact that in the case of perception 
by the eye, there is mention of the particular direction in 
which the thing is perceived ; (in the form * the thing that 

* The sense of this is that, a particular material substance, when making 
known colour, with the help of the past Karman of the perceiver, is called the 
Eye. — T&tparya. 

t If it were necessary for the Eye to get at its object, we could see only those 
things that would be exactly of the same size as the Eye ; as only such things could 
be get st by thf Eft , the Eye can never get eU the entire forest that is seen. 
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I see is to the east of me’); if the eye were operative by get* 
ting at the object, there oould be no such mention of the 
direction ; as we find no such mention in the case of percep¬ 
tions by means of the Nose and such other organs as operate 
Var. Page 36 b ? g etfcin g at their objects. (d) A 

fourth reason in support of the same view is 
that at one and the same time the Eye apprehends near as 
well as remote things: anything that has motion, when it 
continues to move, it gets at the nearer object sooner than 
it does at the remoter one; whereas in the case of the Eye, 
we find that we see the branch of the tree (which is near us) at 
the same time that we see the moon (far off from us); all which 
goes to prove that the Eye has no motion; and hence cannot be 
operative by getting at the object. ” 

To the above, the author offers the following reply 

(a )The first reason given is * stintaragrahanUt — ‘ because 
we sea with our Eye, a thing which is lying on a spot at 
some distance from the Eye ; * —this reasoning is not sound; 
as it does not stand an examination of the several 
alternative explanations of which the expression is capable : 
What, we ask, is the meaning of the expression sanfaragrah- 
atjn ? (1) Does it mean the perception of the sanfara —of 

that which, being at a distance, is not got at P (2) Or the 
perception of the thing along with distance (antara) P We 
shall take the former first. We grant that the expression 
' sctntaragrahana ’ means the perception of that which is not 
got at :—but in this case we find that this is exactly what is 
meant by the proposition that you are seeking to prove; and 
as such cannot be regarded as a reason in proof of that 
proposition. “ Why so ? ” Simply because what is meant 
to be the reason or proof is already implied by the proposit¬ 
ion sought to be proved; that is to say, your reasoning turns 
out to be —* The Eye cannot operate by getting at the object, 
because it apprehends things without getting at them ’ , in 
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which it is clear that what is put forward as the reason does 
not differ from what it is meant to prove. If then, you 
accept the second of the two alternative meanings mention¬ 
ed above and explain ‘ sanfaragrahana ’ as * perception along 
with the distance’,—we ask, in that case, what is that 
‘ distance ’ which is perceived, by the Eye, along with the 
object ? Is it akasha P or mere negation ? or some other 
substance ? If it is akasha, then, it could never be an * object 
of the Eye’; a kasha is never perceived by means of the Eye ; 
being, like Air and the rest, without colour. If the word 
‘ an fcara’ (distance) means some substance that has colour, 
then, as no coloured substance can be transparent, such an 
intervening substance would act as an obstacle to the percep¬ 
tion of the other object ; and hence there could be no percep¬ 
tion of this object along with that other coloured substance. 
If lastly, the word ‘ anfara ’ means negation • then, it is a 
well-recognised fact that negation, independently by itself, 
can never be perceived by means of the Eye; if then, the 
negation that is meant 'is that which is perceived (not by it¬ 
self, but) as pertaining to the coloured object seen by the 
Eyef,—then in that case the reason ‘ sUntaragrahanUt ’ be¬ 
comes inconclusive (incapable of proving that the Eye does 
not get at its object). 

As pointed out above, some people, regarding them¬ 
selves very wise, seek to explain the expression ‘ sUntara- 
graham ’ to mean the perception of a thing in the form 1 this 
is remote from me.’ But this explanation also cannot be 

° Whenever a negation is perceived, it is perceived only as related to some, 
thing ; and never independently by itself. 

f If the negation perceived is as pertaining to the colour that is seen,—i. e. the 
negation is perceived along with what is seen—then, such a negation is found to be 
perceived in the oaso of Toueh also ; when/, i, we feel the cool touch of water, and 
along with it, perceive the negation of heat: Hence inasmuch as such tdnfrro per 
oeption (i.«. perception of negation along with the perceived thing) is found in the 
case of Touch also, the organ of which does actually get at its object,—the reason 
•OnfaragrahanUt cannot conclusively prove that the Eye does not get at its objeot.— 
faipargi 
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aocepted; as the idea that ‘ the thing is remote from 
me ’ is due to other causes (and not to the sense-organ gett¬ 
ing or not getting at its object) j it is on account of entirely 
different causes that we perceive things as remote from our¬ 
selves ; it is with reference to our body that we regard a 
thing as remote from us ; a thing is regarded as near or re¬ 
mote to ourselves only with reference to our body ; and this 
idea is not due the thing being got at or not got at by the 
sense-organs. In a case where the body and the sense-organ 
are both in touch with the object, we regard it as near ; and 
when the object is related only to the organ, (and not in 
touch with the body),. it is regarded as remote. Thus then, 
the perception of the thing as remote being due to other caus¬ 
es, such a perception cannot be accepted as a proof of the 
Eye not getting at its object. 

(6) The second reason propounded above, in support of 
the view that the Eye does not get at its object is -prifhu- 
taragrahanlt ’—‘ because it apprehends things larger than 
itself’. This also is not right; as mere* con- 

Vftr* Pag® 37 ° 

nection with the thing is enough to bring about 
its perception (and it is not necessary for the entire thing 
to be in contact with the Eye); as a matter of fact, all our 
perceptions of things of varying dimensions, of the large as 
well as the small thing, proceed from mere connection (of the 
sense-organ). 

( 0 ) The third reason propounded above is * digdSshavya - 
padSshat . because there is mention of the particular di- 

0 The connection meant here ia that of the sense-organ with the object; i. of 
the object with some parts of the organ, of the organ with parts of the object; of 
parts of the objeot with parts of the organ; this connection is possible only if the 
light emanating from the eye goes on expanding outwards, spreading wider and 
wider as it proceeds farther and farther; the passage of the text therefore shows'that 
the author accepts this view of wider expansion. The. light from the lamp, though 
originally centred round the wick, moves out of it in gradually expanding circles; and 
it i» only thus that the light illumines objects of varying sixes ;—so, in the oase 
of the eye, the light, centred in it, moves out -f the eye, and moves out in 
gradually expanding circles, and thereby renders perceptible things 0* varying sizes. 

—Tetpary 
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reetion in which the thing is perceived .’ This reason has al¬ 
ready been refuted (Text, p. 36, l. 20, by pointing out that this 
mention is with reference to the body, and not to the sense- 
organ). As a matter of fact, we find that in cases where the 
sense-organ and the body of the perceiver are both in contact 
with the object perceived, there is neither a mention of the 
direction (as that* the object is to the east of me ’), nor any 
idea of the thing being near or remote (to the perceiver); 
when, however, the object is in contact with the sense-organ 
only (and is not in touch with the body), then alone we have 
such notions as those of direction, of proximity or re¬ 
moteness ;—all these notions being relative to the body and 
dependent upon the largeness or smallness of the number of 
conjunctions or connections of the sense-organ, which is in 
contact with the object, with points of space intervening bet¬ 
ween the object and the body. * 

(d) The fourth reason given above is—‘ because we see the 
branch of the tree\which is near us) at the same time that we 
see the (distant ) moon'. This also cannot be accepted ; as the 
faot cited is not admitted : What sane-minded man is there 
who admits that the perception of the tree-branch is simul¬ 
taneous with that of the moon P This idea of simultaneity is 
purely erroneous, due to our non-apprehension, of the diffe¬ 
rence in the time of the two perceptions; just as in the case of the 
piercing with a needle of the hundred petals of the lotus 
(where the piercing of all the petals is felt to be simultaneous, 
only because the difference in the time of the different petals 
being pierced is not apprehended by the observer). “ How 
do you know that the idea of simultaneity is due to the 
non-apprehension of the difference in time, and not to 
real simultaneity ?" What leads us to that conclusion is 
the inference based upon the impossibility of obstruction. 


■•When I see a cow I regard it as near, when the points of space between the 
oo w and my body are few / aad ‘ remote ’ when these points are many. 
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* That is to say, if the Bye were operative without getting at 
its object, there could be no power in walls or screens to ob¬ 
struct the vision; and thus there would be an impossibility 
of obstruction ; as a matter of fact however, there is no per¬ 
ception of things hidden behind the wall and suoh other 
tilings; hence the conclusion is that the Eye can not operate 
without getting at its object. And further, if the Eye were 
to operate without getting at the object, we could not explain 
the well-recognised fact that we see things near us, and do not 
see those far away from us; f if it were true that the Eye ap¬ 
prehends its object without getting at it, then it could not be 
that it would apprehend things near it, and not those away 
from it; while that it is so is a well-recognised fact; this also 
leads to the conclusion that the Eye does not operate without 
getting at the object. In answer to the above the 

Opponent puts forward the following explanation:—“ Because 
a thing becomes an object of perception (only when it is cap¬ 
able of being perceived, and not when it is not so capable) 
[this is the reason why the thing behind the wall is not per¬ 
ceived].” This is not right, we reply; nothing can become an 
object of perception without some sort of connection [there is 
nothing intrinsic in the thing which makes it oapable of being 
perceived; this capability must consist in its having some rela¬ 
tion with something. $ What the argument of the Opponent 
means is as follows :—“ As a matter of fact, that thing which 

s 1 If it were not necessary for the Eye to go up to the object for apprehending 
it, wbat obstruction could the wall put to it ? In case it has to get at its object, what 
moves forward is the light proceeding from the eye ; and the movement of light 
would naturally be obstructed by the wall and other opaque things ; and thus the 
light not getting at the object, there would be no perception of the thing in this case, 
—T&iparya, 

t‘ The only explanation for this faot is that the Eye—or the light from the 
Eye—oan go up to a certain distance, and not beyond it ; so that it falls upon the 
near object, which is seen, and not upon the remote object, which, therefore, is not 
seen.—fafporya. 

JIf there were any thing in the object itself which makes it perceptible, then, 
whatia perceptible would always be perceptible ; which is absurd. 
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becomes an object of perception by the eyes is perceived, and 
that which does not become such an object is not perceived ; 
and things hidden behind obstacles, or placed at a distance, do 
Var 38 not become objects of perception by the eye; and 
it is for this reason that these things are not 
perceived, [and not because the eyes do not get at them].” 
Our answer to this is that the reasoning is not correct; as we 
do not admit that a thing can become an object of perception, 
without some sort of connection (with something else). A- 
part from such connection, what could this becoming an object 
be ? Hence what you differ in from us is only in the matter 
of names, and not in reality : What we call ‘ connection’ you 
call ‘ becoming an object ’; and there is no real difference 
at all, as to facts. 

The Opponent puts a further question :—“ What is the 
proof for the Bye getting at its object ? ” The 

proof, we reply, lies in the fact of the Bye being a sense-organ; 
the reasoning beijig—‘ the Bye operates by getting at the 
object, because it is a sense-organ, like the Nose ;—we have 
found that the Nose and other sense-organs operate by get¬ 
ting at objects,—and the Bye also is a sense-organ,—there¬ 
fore the Bye must operate by getting at the object.’ In 
case no sense-organ is admitted to be operative by getting 
at objects, we can make all sense-organs the ‘ subject’ 
of our reasoning ; and in that case our * reason ’ would be 
' because they are instruments ’; the reasoning being put for¬ 
ward in the following form :—‘ We have found that the axe 
and such other instruments operate on their object only by 
getting at them,—and the Sense-organs are instruments,— 
therefore the sense-organs must be operative by getting at 
their object.’ 

•“ In case, through extreme obstinacy, it be held that all 
things in the world are operative without getting at their ob- 

0 The view represented hero is that it is through its intrinsic potency that the 
cause produces its effeot,irrespective of its getting or not getting at the latter. 
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jeots,—how then would you prove your case P ” Well, 
this obstinate man should be met with the argument that 
even potent oauses do not bring about their effects in the way 
that they should do, [if their effectiveness depends solely up* 
on their own intrinsic potency, and is not aided by other 
auxiliary circumstances];—that is to say, if all these causes 
bring about their effeots, by themselves, irrespective 
of getting at one another, without having any potency 
added to them (by extraneous circumstances),—then, 
how is it that effects are not produced in all plaoes and 
at all times (as there is no time at which the cause may not 
be present somewhere or the other, and its mere presence 
Bhould bring forth the effect) ? This is what will have to 
be explained. Thus then, we conclude that there 

is no cause that is operative without getting at the objeot; 
and of this we have many instances in ordinary life,— e.g. the 
potter's stiok , his wheel, and so forth. 

Thus then it is established that Perception is the cog¬ 
nition ' produced by the contact of the Sense-organ with 
the objeot. ’ 

* A fresh question is raised.—" For what purpose is the 
word *cognition * introduced into the definition?" It 

• On p. 41 of the V&rfika, we And ' the cognition of pleasure' mentioned aa' pro¬ 
duced by eenee-objeot contact' and in the preaent context' Pleaaure ’ ia alao apoken 
of aa produced in the same manner j—the Bhafya on p. 16 includes ‘ Bukhari' under 
i Perception. ’ What is the point then in excluding Pleasure from the definition of 
Perception ? It is true that in the ‘cognition of pleasure' being prodnoed there enter 
some more factors than in ordinary perception; aa the f dtpary* remarks onp. 81,1-6-8 
and 27-28 ; but that cannot justify the exclusion of this oognition from ' Perception.' 
Taking the present passage with 1 .16 on p. 41, we are led to believe that the Varfit a 
makes a distinction between 'Pleasure ’ aud * Cognition cf pleasure. * But what Is 
• pleasure ’ apart from our feeling of it? and feeling is only a form of 'cognition.' 
It may be that in some cases pleasure, even though present, is not/eft; but that is the 
case with all cognitions. The fat. on p. 81 speaks of Pleasure, as amenable to Men¬ 
tal Perception. So the attempt to exclude pltaeure from 1 Perception' can be justi¬ 
fied only on the distinction between ‘ Pleasure ’ and * Cognition of pleasure ’ 
Pleasure is the objeot, and not Perception itself ; hence just aa colour being distinct 
from colour-perception, cannot be included in perception, so also pleasure being 
distinct from pleasure-oognition, must he excluded from Perception. 
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is introduced, we reply, for the purpose of excluding Pleasure 
and such other things ; Pleasure and Pain also are ' produced 
by the contaot of the sense-organ with objects *; henoe 
for the exclusion of them it is necessary to add the word 
* Cognition ’ [Pleasure and Pain not being cognition |. 

With regard to this Perception * produced by the con¬ 
tact of the Sense-organ with objects,’ the BhSaya* has repre¬ 
sented an objector as putting forward the objection that 'every 
perception is called after the name of its object (which makes 
every Perception verbal). ’ And it is with a view to reject 
this view that the Sufra adds (to the definition) the quali¬ 
fication ' avyapaddshya ’, not expressible by words ; the mean¬ 
ing of which is that perception is that cognition f which 
follows, and varies with, the variations in the object , and app¬ 
ears in a person who has not made use of, and does not yet 
know, the (denotative) relation that the object may bear 
to any word or words;—in fact even for the person who 
knows this latter delation of the object to its name, at the 
preoise moment when the cognition appears, it appears in a 
form which is entirely free from any idea of the said relation 
[the idea of this relation ooming to the mind only subsequent¬ 
ly]- 

Some commentators explain that the qualification ' avyapa - 
$9shya ' is added with a view to exclude Inferential Cog¬ 
nition. $ This is not right. Why? Because the de- 

•The words of this sentenoeseem to imply that the VUrfika is quoting the BM f- 
fa. But no such sentence is found in the Bh&tya ; end the pafparya remarks that the 
present passage explains the purport of the Bh&fya passage (pp. 12-18). 

t This qualification is meant to show that the oognition in question is not 

vlrfal. » 

J How Inferential Cognition is excluded by the qualification ie thus ex¬ 
plained by the f&tparya:- 

When, from the contact of the sense-organ with objects we infer the 
motion of the senseorgan, the inferential oognition of this motion is also ‘ produced 
by sense-object contact ’ ; as it ia from this oontaot that the inferential cognition 
proceeds. And it is with a view to exclude each inferential cognitions from 
the category of * perception that the qualification ‘ at yep a q iteAy g ’ has been added 
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finition already mentions the qualification 'produced by tike 
contact of the sense-organ with the object'; as a matter of 
faot, inferential oognition does not proceed from the contact 
of the cognised object with the sense-organ; hence (even with* 
Out the qualification ‘ avyapadSshya ’) the definition oould not 
apply to Inferential Cognition. 

4 

(e) Says the ShSsya (p. 14,1.6):—* During the eummer 
it often happens that the Sun’s rays become mixed up with heat* 
rays radiated from the earth’s surface; and the two together 
flickering at a. distance come into contact with the eye qf the 
observer, who apprehends them as water ’. It is with a view 
to exclude such wrong apprehensions that the SUtra adds the 
qualification ‘ avyabhichSri’, which is not erroneous . 

" What do you mean by a oognition being Erroneous P" 

It means that it is the cognition of a thing as what it 
it not. 

“ What is it that is erroneous P Does the error lie in 
the Object or in the Cognition?” 

*Some NaiySyikas offer the following explanation :—The 
‘ Error ’ lies in the object: it is the object that appears as 
what it is not ; and it is on account of this wrong appearance 
of the object that the Oogniiion is called ‘ erroneous." 

This explanation however it not right. " Why P” 

Because the object all the while remains as what it actually 
is. In regard to the flickering rays of the sun, when there 
arises the cognition of water, there is no error in the objeot; 
it is notthatthe rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is «e< 
flickering ; what the error lies in is the Cognition ; as it is 

• Apafitfta' is the itatement of the reason or premise 1 vyapaijUha (et— 
tfafUha) is the correct statement of the premise ; 1 vyapa^ithfa ’ is that oognition 
which is obtained from the said vyopa^iafta or statement of premia*; and 

* «*p*p*ftriyo' la that cognition which does not follow from the atatemaet of the 
premia*; thna then' otynpo^fcAyo' is equivalent to 'not inferential' 

• ' S kad l tt uMa jam fAfporya. 
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the Cognition which, instead of appearing as the * cognition 
of the flickering rays,* appears as * the cognition of water,*— 
i.e. the Cognition of a thing as something which it is not; 
there being no water there (and yet the Cognition is 'of 
water*);—what happens in this oaseisthat the Cognition* 
after having apprehended the rays with the Dye, falls into 
an Error, by reason of some defeot in the perceiving organ; 
hence it is in the Cognition, and not in the object, that the 
'error ’ lies. 

(d) Says the Bhdsya (p. 15,1.1)—‘ When the man obsetves 
from a distance ani sees something rising from the earth, the 
Cognition that he has is in the doubtful form Sfc., Sfc., fyc.' It is 
for the purpose of excluding such doubtful cognitions that the 
Sttfra adds the qualification ' vyavavasctyofmaham,' ' which is 
well-defined.' 

An objection is raised—" The qualification is not neces¬ 
sary for the excluding of doubtful Cognitions; as doubtful 
Cognitions are not “produced by the contact of the object with 
the sense-organ ; as a matter of fact, doubtful cognition is 
not produced by sense-object contact; it is a cognition 
due to Mind (and not to the sense-organs); specially as the 
word ' samshay * ’ is synonymous with ' samshiti, [i. e. the 
root 4 shi ’ with the prefix ' sam ’, which signifies 1 cogitation 
based upon some particular character*; and this ‘ cogitation* 
oonsists in the attributing of two mutually contradictory 
characters, recalled to the mind, to a single substratum: hence 
all that the Sense-organ does is to present to the mind 
that one substratum ; and all the rest of the prooess of the 

•The tnnaletion follows the interpretation of the fafparya ; which oonstrnee the 
passage as infriylna marlch'n&lochya, i*4riyopagh&\(idos& f viparyifi ’ and explains 
that the first Sloe, ijn, refers ' to the mrvikalpaka cognition, whioh is never 
' erroneous.'; the error oomes into only the subsequent Savlkalpaka cognition. 

It appears simpler however to oonalrne the sentence to mean that it is by"reason 
of apprehending the thing with a deranged organ that the Cognition falls into the 
Error Ae.' 
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cogitation,—the recalling of the contradictory characters, 
and the attributing of these to the perceived substratum—is 
the work of the Mind; hence Doubtful Cognition must be 
regarded as a purely mental product.]” 

This is not right, we reply. Because a doubt is oaused 
by both : both are the cause of doubt,—the oontaot of the 
Soul with the Mind, as well as that of the Objeot with the 
Sense-organ; and what is meant to be excluded by the 
qualification * vyavasayStmtkam ’ in the present instance 
is that Doubt, consisting of non-asoertainment by the Mind, 
whioh is preceded by the non-asoertainment by means of the 
sense-object oontaot; as of this Doubt the sense-object oontaot 
is the oause; and the qualification is not meant to exclude that 
other kind of Doubt which proceeds merely from the contact of 
the Soul with the sense-organ. Thus then, we oonolude that 
there is something to be excluded by the qualification, and 
hence it is quite right for the Shtra to add the qualification 
* vyavaeUyUtmakam 


Another objection is raised against the definition :—“ The 
definition * that which is produced by the oontaot of the 
sense-organ and the object and so forth ’ does not apply to 
the (cognition of the) Soul or Pleasure Ac., beoause the Mind 
(whioh is the instrument of these cognitions) is not a ‘ sense- 
y- r p organ’; and thus the proposed definition of 
Perception beoomes too narrow. * How 
is it that the Mind is not a sense-organ ? ’ For the simple 
reason that it is not mentioned in the Sutra whioh enumerates 
the * sense-organs ’; as a matter of fact, we find that the Nose 
and the other ‘ sense-organs ’ are all mentioned in the Sutra 
(1-1-12), and the Mind is not mentioned among these ; hence 
the conclusion is that the Mind is not a sense-organ. Nor is 
the Mind mentioned as a sense-organ in any other Sttfra; 
h fnee there is no authority for regarding the Mind as a 
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sense-organ. Thus then, the Mind not being a sense-organ. 
Pleasure &o., (as brought about by the instrumentality of 
the mind) would not be amenable to Perception. As a matter 
of fact however, all these are amenable to Perception, and not 
to Inference; for the simple reason that there is no probans 
or inferential indicative available; and in the absence of the 
probans, there oan be no cognition of a thing that is amen¬ 
able to Inference. Nor is there any other means of oognition 
capable of providing the cognition of Pleasure, etc.; and they 
are not amenable to Inference ; thus then there is no alterna¬ 
tive left; it is absolutely necessary that the cognition of 
these should be included in * Perception ’ [and yet under the 
proposed definition, this is found impossible].*' 

To the above we make the following reply; Who says 
that Pleasure and the rest are not amenable to Perception ? 
“ Well, that they are not so has been said by the philosopher 
who defines Perception as produced, by the contact of the 
sense-organ and the object Certainly there is nothing 
wrong in the definition: the Mind is a sense-organ ; and 
hence the cognition, of Pleasure is a cognition produced by 
the contact of the sense-organ and the object. Then, as for 
the Mind not being mentioned in the Sutra enumerating the 
Sense-organs,—this is due to the Mind being different in charac¬ 
ter from the other Sense-organs. “What is this difference 
in character ? ” The difference lies in this that while the 

Mind operates upon all (perceptible) things, every one of 
the other organs operates upon only a limited number of 
of things ; as a matter of fact, the Mind is effective on all 
objects,—while the others are not effective on all objects. 
That the Mind is effective on all objects is proved by the follow¬ 
ing reasonings:—(a) * The Mind is effective on all objects— 
fre oOTfle it is the substratum of that oontaot which is the 
dOTg ft of remembrance,—like the Soul;—-(6) because it is the 
substratam of that oontaot whioh brings about the oognition 
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of pleasure—like the Soul;— (a) and because it supervises 
over all Sense-organs—like the Soul. 

The Bhnsya (p-16,11.6-6) itself has mentioned another point 
of difference between the Mind and the other sense-organs:— 
viz., that the other sense-organs are all material, while the 
Mind is immaterial. But this is not right; and suoh a state¬ 
ment is contrary to facts: in reality the Mind is neither 
material nor immaterial ; materiality and immateriality art, 
properties belonging to products*; [hence to say that the 
mind is immaterial would mean that it is the produet of some¬ 
thing other than matter]; while as a Matter of fact the Mind is 
not a product at all; and as such it cannot be either mater¬ 
ial or immaterial. Then again, the character of materiality can¬ 
not possibly belong to the Ear (which being BkSsha itself, 
cannot be regarded as a material produet) ; consequently, if 
the non-mention of the Mind in the Sufra be explained as 
being due to the fact of its being different from the other 
sense-organs in that it is immaterial while those are mater¬ 
ial,-then, in that case, for that same reason the Ear also 
should not be mentioned in the Sotra; as the Ear also is 
neither material nor immaterial (product). “ In the 
word * bhaUfika ’, the affix has a reflexive force (so that the 
word means matter itself, and not product of matter.) [And 
the Ear, as akBsha, is certainly matter ]. ” This explar 
nation is not right; as in that case, the affix would become 
absolutely useless: what you mean is that the word ‘ bhau- 
tika ■ is synonymous with * bhufa *; but if it is so, then the 
n-ffir (in the word ' bhaUtika') has absolutely no meaning; no 
additional meaning being afforded by the affix (over and* 
above what is signified by the word ' bhufa ' itself); and the 
addition of the therefore becomes totally meaningless 
v«. r. 4i. and futile. 

• That which i«produced oat of matter is'material; that whioh ie prodnoed 
not oat of matter, bat oat of something else' is immaterial. 
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It has been urged by the Opponent (in the BhUsya 
that there is no mention of the Mind as an organ (of oognit* 
ion). But this is not true; the Mind is actually mentioned 
as an organ (of oognition) in Stt$ra 1-1-15 which speaks 
of 'the impossibility of simultaneous cognitions as indicat¬ 
ive of the presence of the Mind ’; and from this it is clear 
that the Mind is an instrument or organ of cognition. 

Another point of difference between Mind and the 
Sense-organs, mentioned in the BhUsya (p. 16,11. 5-6) is that 
the Eye and the rest are organs 'only as endowed with certain 
speoifio qualities ’ (while the Mind is an organ without be¬ 
ing endowed with any specific quality). But this also is 
not right; as if this were true, then also it would follow that 
there should be no mention of the Ear [which does not, 
through its own quality of sound, make perceptible Sound 
exterior to itself, as the other senses do: for instance, the Nose 
makes perceptible the Odour outside itself, through the odour 
inherent in itself ; while the Souqd that is apprehended by 
the Ear is actually'- that which is produced within the Ear 
itself]. 

For these reasons we conclude that the only point of 
difference between the Mind and the other sense-organs is 
that while the latter are effective on only oertain particular 
objeots, the Mind is effective on all objects. [And this 
affords the reason for Mind not being mentioned in the Sa(r* 
along with the other sense-organs.] 

The BhUyya (P. 16,1.9) supplies another reason for 
Mind not being mentioned in the Sutra —' because the fact that 
the Mind is a sense-organ can be learnt from another philoso¬ 
phical system As a matter of fact, we find the Mind men¬ 
tioned as a sense-organ in the Sflfcra of another ( VaishSsika) 
philosophical system; and as this mention has not been 
controverted in the NyUj/asUfra, it follows, from this non-con¬ 
troverting, that the fact is accepted. 
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*An objection is raised:—“ This is not right; as inthat 
oase, the mention of the other Sense-organs would be futile; 
the other sense-organs also have been mentioned by the 
other philosophical systems; and hence these also should 
not be mentioned, if the mere absence of denial mean 
acceptance.’' 

This objection is not well taken;—the objector is ignorant 
of the ways of philosophical writers: The faot of the matter 
is that you are not conversant with the ways of philosophers: 
it ia a rule with all systems that those theories of other system " 
which are not directly negatived aremeant to be accepted as true. 

( Bh<i. P. 16,11. 9-10). And then, unless a philosophical work 
lays down certain positive propositions, there can be no dis¬ 
tinction, for that philosophy, of * one’s own theory ’ and ‘ an¬ 
other’s theory;’ that is to say, [by arguing that Gautama 
should not mention any sense-organs as all of them are found 
mentioned in other works] you would set aside entirely the 
statement of one’s own philosophical views, simply on the 
ground that other people may have propounded them; but 
if this were so, then there could be no distinction of * one’s 
own theory ’ and ‘ another’s theory ’f. 

For these reasons it follows that there is such a thing 
as the Mind, and that it is an organ (of perception). And 
thus it follows that the cognition of pleasure is * produced 
by the contact of the sense-organ and object’, and thus 
beoomes inoluded in the definition. 


“This ref era to the objection urged by Dinnaga. ‘lithe Mind i« accepted uin 
organ because the Sdfra haa not controverted that atatement, then the mention of the 
other organa ia alao futile.’ 

tKvery theory ia mentioned in aome ayatem or the other, being propounded in 
eome philoaophioal work, or onrrent among the oommon people. And what the 
view held by a certain peraon ia oannot be known nnleea he expreaaea it by worda; 
and it oannot be known it the man conduce himaelf to denying the view* ha doe* 
not hold, and doeanot propound any poeitive viowa— fSfparya. 
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A fresh question is raised as to whether the definition is 
to be taken pieoe-meal, or as one complete whole :—There is a 
doubt as to the definition of Perception that has been pro¬ 
pounded : that is, are the qualifications to be taken as 
individually affording the necessary definition of Perception ? 
or are they to be taken as collectively affording that defini¬ 
tion ? The ground for. this doubt lies in the fact that we 
meet with both kinds of definitions; in some the qualifications 
are meant to be taken collectively, while in others severally. 
For instance, in Sufcra 1. 3. 10. we read—' Desire, Effort, 
Aversion, Pleasure, Pain and Cognition are the characteristics 
of the Self ; wherein each faotor constitutes by itself a defini* 
tion of the Self ;—so also in Sutra 1-1-23, we have a definition 
of Doubt, wherein the qualifications are meant to be taken in¬ 
dividually; while Sutra 1-2-10 provides us with a definition of 
Casuistry as the subverting of another’s declaration by means 
of suppositions,—in which the whole collectively forms the 
neoessary definition ; so also in Sutra 1-1-6, we have the de¬ 
finition of Analogy as ‘ that which accomplishes the desired 
end by means of similarity to something that is well-known’, — 
where the whole forms one complete definition. And as what 
the present Sutra propounds is also a * definition’, there na¬ 
turally arises the doubt as to whether it is to be taken col¬ 
lectively or in parts. 

The answer to the above is that the words of the Sfitra are 
to be taken collectively, as affording one complete definition 
of Perception; for the simple reason that each of the qualifica¬ 
tions serves to excluded Inferential Cognition, Pleasure, 
Vii p 42 . Verbal Cognition, Wrong Cognition and Doubt¬ 
ful Cognition. If every one of the five words 
of the Sutra were to constitute a distinct definition of Percep¬ 
tion ; then, by turns. Inferential Cognition and the rest would 
c ome to be regarded as * Perception*;* similarly if only any 

* For instance, if we took out the first word of the Sdfra and accepted the 
rest of it as the definition of Perception, anch a definition would apply to Inferential 
Cognition; and so on. 
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two of tho words constituted the definition of Perception, 
it would include all to which those two qualifications would 
apply; so also if the definition were made to consist of three 
words only, all to which these qualifications would apply 
would have to be regarded as Perception ; and lastly, in case 
four words only were to form the definition, we would 
have to regard as Perception all in which those four 
qualifications would be present. Thus then, we have to 
rejeot the alternatives of aooeptiog one or two or three or 
four words as constituting the definitions of Perception j 
and thus we set aside all the thirty contingencies (caused by 
the permutations and combinations of the four epithets), 
and take the entire Sutra (with its five epithets) as forming 
a single definition. If each epithet is t i’:en as forming a 
complete definition, then we have five definitions provided 
by the Sutra ; if the definition oonsist of any two epithets, 
we have ten ; if it consist of any three epithets, we have 
ten ; if it oonsist of four epithets, we have five, (these are 
the thirty contingencies rejected); and what we accept is 
the thirty-first alternative—in which all the five epithets 
are taken collectively as forming a single definition. 

“How do you make out that the SQtra accepts tbe 
thirty-first alternative and rejects the other thirty P” 

“ It is a well recognised principle that the.affirmation of 
one particular thing out of a number of things implies the 
denial of the rest, and the denial of a particular thing implies 
the affirmation of the rest. That is to say, whenever we have 
the affirmation of one particular alternative (out of a number 
of possible alternatives), it implies the denial of the rest; as it 
is in the case of the affirmation * he sees with the right eye,’ 
which implies the denial of seeing with th? left eye; and when 
there is denial ef a particular alternative, it implies the 
affirmation of the rest; 0 . g. the denial ‘ he does not see with 
the left eye' implies the affirmation of seeing with the other 
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eye. Thus then, in the oase of the definition under consider¬ 
ation the acceptance of the one alternative (out of the possible 
81) implies the rejection of the other SO. 

Thus is the nature of Perception duly defined. 

Some people [e.g., Vasubandhu, the Bauddha logician who 
wrote his J'arleaehclafra about A. D. 480] have defined Percep¬ 
tion as 'Cognition proceeding from that same objectbut this 
is not right. The definition has been explained as follows:— 
" When the cognition .proceeds from that same object after 
which it is named, and from no other object, that cognition 
is called Perception ; this definition serves to exclude the 
inferential and other forms of cognition, as all these do not 
proceed only from the object oognised, proceeding, as they 
do, from that and many other things.” Our objections 
against this definition are the following:—In the first place, it 
is not necessary to have the words ‘ arfha,’ ' object,’ in the 
definition; if we said merely 'cognition proceeding from 
that,’ it would mean,' from that object .’ “ But the word arfha 
is added with a view to emphasise it; that is to say, the addi¬ 
tion of the word ' art ha * serves to lay stress upon the fact: 
so that the sense that would be got at by the phrase 'from that 
var p « on ^ ’is got at hy the words ‘from that object.'*" 
This is not right, we reply. As the purposes of 
emphasis are already found to be served by the single word 
‘ fatah ,’' from that; ’ just as in the case of the word ' abbhaje- 
eah ’ (‘ feeding upon water’), the purpose of the emphasis 
that the man lives upon water only) is served by the word 
'water' itself (and it is not necessary to add any other 
word for that purpose), f Thus then, the word * arfhaf * 

•The mere adjectival pronoun ‘ (a (ah ’ is meaningless unleee some neun ie added 
ae qualified by it; hence also the addition of the word ‘dffkaf becomes necessary.— 
Tafparya. 

t In answer to what has been said above, Vasubandhu might reply that if we 
had only the word fa(at, from that', then, the definition would apply to the 
other forms of cognition also; as these also proceed from something; and this 
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being found to be superfluous, we hare to reject also the 
view that the definition serves to exclude the inferen¬ 
tial and other kinds of cognition. 

It has been held (by the propounder of the definition 
under discussion) that it serves to exclude the Objec¬ 
tive • Cognition. But we do not quite understand how 
the Objective Cognition beoomes exoluded by the definition. 
You will perhaps offer the following explanation :—“ The 
cognition in reality proceeds from the qualities of colour 
and the rest, but is called after the jar, as ‘the cognition 
of the jar*; and hence it does not proceed from that after 
which it is named ; and thus becomes excluded by the defi¬ 
nition.'* This however is not right; beoause as 

a matter of fact, the cognition that proceeds from colour 
and the rest is never oalled 'the cognition of the jar’; the 
cognition proceeding from colour is always named after the 

iomeAing, be It an object (oh in the cue of Perception) or e cognition (as in the 
case of' Inferential Oogniton whioh proceeds from the Cognition of the probans), 
could be spoken of as ‘that*; hence a U cogntiiont could be spoken of as 'proceeding 
from tkai i ’ with a view to avoid this oontingenoy, it is neoessary to add the word 
‘arf ha|.’ In answer to this we have the test ‘we have also to reject the 

view etc. eto.’ * From that ’ having been explained u 1 from that after which it is 
named’, the definition would not exclude the inferential oognition ; u the latter also 
js named after its object ‘the inferential Cognition of fire,’ for instance. Nor would 
this be exoluded by making ‘arthaf serve the purposes of emphasis ; as such emp¬ 
hasis could exclude only that which is contradictory to, and incompatible with, 
wbat is mentioned ; and certainly in inferential Cognition there is nothing in con- 
graous, or contradictory, in its being named after its object, even though it may 
have other names also, u declared by the propounder of the definition (p. 48 
1. 19). There is nothing in these other things, from whioh the inferential oogni. 
tions proceed, which oould be contradictory to or incompatible with, the ‘that 
objeot’ after whioh the Cognition is named. Thus then, the phrase fafah arfhdf 
cannot exolhde these other causes of inferential Cognition i henoethis latter Cogni¬ 
tion fails to be exoluded by the definition. 

* When we see 'an object, wbat we we ars only the atoms of colour or snoh 
other distinctive qualities, and not any single composite objeot But this oognition of 
tits atoms is followed by the cognition of the objeot u one oomposite whole—e.g. 

' Thifflsa jar' i as the Bau^dha does not admit of composite wholes, he regards this 
latter objective oognition u wrong, and hence calls it by tbe name of ‘ somvffji- 
flUmi. 
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colour, and that proceeding from the jar is named after the 
jar ; and hence there is no possibility of any such conting¬ 
ency arising (as yon would exclude from the definition). 
Perhaps you are under the impression that the jar and such 
other objects are nothing apart from the qualities of Colour 
and the rest. But, in basing your theory upon this impres¬ 
sion, you are building oastles in the air. How the jar 
etc., are something apart from their qualities, we shall ex¬ 
plain later on. As a matter of fact, every cognition proceeds 
from its own object; hence the introduction of the word 
'fafah ',' from that ’, in the definition is absolutely futile. 
(As it does not serve to exclude any cognition at all). 

* But oertainly, the Wrong Cognition proceeds from an 
‘object which is not 'that' (after which it is named), [and 
hence the phrase ‘from that 1 would serve to exclude the 
Wrong Cognition}. 1 ’ Certainly not, we reply. It is 

not that the Wrong Cognition proceeds from an object which 
is not 'that,’ * it only appears in a form which does not be¬ 
long to the real object (in contact with the sense-organ). 
So it seems you have not yet been able to understand what 
a Wrong Cognition is! 

Thus then we find that of the three words of the defi¬ 
nition—' fafah afrhaf vijftanam ■—the first two are found 
to be futile; and what is left is the single word ‘vijUUnam ', 
' cognition ’; and this would be no definition at all (of Percep¬ 
tion •, which is a particular form of Cognition ) j—or if mere 
' cognition ’ were the definition of Perception, then all cogni¬ 
tions would be Perception 1 


• When the shell ia wrongly oognieed u silver, thia wrong cognition is not pro¬ 
duced by what ia uot-tXtll ; there is no doubt that the objeot whoae contact gives 
rise to the cognition is the AM itaaif ; wbat happens than is that the cognition ia in 
the form of something (sifosr) which the actual object (abcU* is not Heaoethe 
wrong oognition, not promdiMf/rom that whioh is not eol -ttet , cannot be excluded 
from the definition. 
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* Sven accepting the definition to mean what it is held 
to mean,—it is not possible for (a) the apprehended object 
(that from which the cognition proceeds, and which there* 
fore is the cause of the cognition), and (b) the apprehending 
cognition (which is the effect of the former) to be present 
at one and the same time, [as the cause must always preoede 
Us effect]; so that the cognition, in this case, could not be percep¬ 
tion. * “ But the destruction or disappearance of the cause 

(Object) may be simultaneous with the appearance of the 
effect (Cognition) [so that even if the cause precedes the 
effect, the effect can appear at the moment of its disappear¬ 
ance]. ” This explanation cannot be accepted ; because 
there is no instance available of such simultaneity ; as a matter 
of fact, there is no instance of destruction and appearance 
being simultaneous. In any case there is no avoiding the 
absurdity that the object, which will have disappeared and 
hence become past, would under the definition, bo cognised 
as perceived (in the present). “ The objection applies 

equally forcibly to the original definition also fas in that 
also the object is a cause of the Cognition, and should there¬ 
fore have gone before the CognitionJ ; and in this case also 
what instances of simultaneity ( which is necessary ) are 
available for you ? ’’ The objection does not apply to 
our original definition, we reply; as we have already ans¬ 
wered this; and we have explained the simultaneity under 
Sutra 3, 2. 9. 


Others (e. g. DibnSga) have offered another definition of 
Perception :— 


• As the cause and the effect cannot be present at the same time,‘ antecedence’ 
forming a necessary factor in the conception of the ‘ Cause '—the object (the cauie) 
will have ceased to exist at the moment that the cognition will appear. So that 
theeegnition oipresent (‘the jar is’)appearing with regard to the object that ia 
past, would be dearly a temp cognition; and hence the cognition would not be the 
valid Perception that is intended to be covered by the definition. 
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“Perception is that which is free from determina¬ 
tion. ‘What do you mean by determination ?’ It • 
means connection with name and class; the meaning of the defi¬ 
nition thus being—that is Perception which is not spoken of 
by a name or specified (designated) by class and the restt, 
which is in keeping with the form of the object^, which 
is definite § and self-cognisable ||.” 

To these people the following questions should be put:— 
Firstly (as to the word expressing what is defined) what is it 
that is denoted by the word * Perception ’ ? If it is the percep¬ 
tional cognition that is denoted by the word, then how oan it be 
regarded as ‘not spoken or by a name ’ ?^[ (and yet this forms 
the first diiferentium in your definition). If, on the other 
hand, peroeptional cognition is nob denoted by the word 
* Perception,’ this word becomes meaningless (and yet your 
definition oontains this word.). If then, it is held that what 
is denoted by the word ‘ Perception’ is some sort of generic 
(unspecified) thing, then we ask—Is this generic thing 
something other than Perceptional cognition ? or the same as 
Peroeptional cognition? If the former, then Perceptional 
cognition remains undefined (and yet it is this very cognition 
fr.W the definition is meant to define). And if the latter, 
t he” , in that oase, how could you hold Perceptional cognition 

* Taere are five Kalpanas or determinations to which cognitions are subject:— 
(1) name,‘the thing I see is P8va$at$a (2) the class—‘it is a man I see’,— 
(3) quality,' he is dark ’,—(4) notion, ‘ he is walking’,—(5) connection with other 
things, 1 he is o&rying a stick ’. That cognition in which none of these determinations 
enters is Perception. 

t Action, ‘ quality,’ connection. 

| This qualification precludes wrong cognitions. 

{ This implies validity. 

|| if it were not so, it would not be cognition ; and it is because it is, self-cognised 
that itis* free from determinations.’ \ 

T The Tafparya says this would be contrary to the Bau^ha tenet that words 
express only unqualified cognitions. 
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to be one that is‘ not spoken of by a name’ ? Secondly (as 
regards the definition itself), if the expression ' free from 
determination’ is meant to denote the Perceptional cognition, 
then the definition involves a self-contradiction. [Perceptional 
cognition has been defined as that which cannot be spoken of 
by a name, and yet it is spoken by the name free from determi¬ 
nations .] And if Perceptional cognition is not denoted by the 
expression, ‘ free from determination,’ then the expression 
itself becomes absolutely futile (as a definition of Perception). 
Thirdly (as regards the entire statement of the definition), 
the statement, ( Perception is that which is free from deter¬ 
minations,’ is in the form of a sentence. Nqw, what is it that is 
denoted by the sentence ? If it is Perception that is denoted 
by it, then there is the same self-contradiction. <( How so P ” 
Because Perception is actually denoted, ex-hypothesi, by the 
sentence ‘ it is free from determinations’, and yet it is called 
'undenotable,’ ‘not spoken of by a name’and who else 
except the Bauddha can paake such a self-contradictory 
assertion ? If, on the other hand, the sentence does not 
denote Perception, then the assertion, ‘Perception is that 
which is free from determinations’, becomes a meaningless 
jargon of words. 


Then again, Perception being actually spoken of by snoh 
words as * non-eternal' and the rest, it cannot be absolutely in¬ 
capable of being spoken of by a name (or word). That is to 
say, we find the Bauddha scriptures themselves speaking of 
Perception in the following words—‘Perception is non¬ 
eternal,* ‘ Perception is free from pain, and also selfless; 
if then * perception can be spoken of by snoh 
vords, how, can it be ' incapable of being spoken 
of by words ’? If it cannot be spoken of by these 
words, this would mean that Perception is not non-eternal; 
and so, it will not have been (rightly) declared by T*$hSgata 
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(Buddha) that * all that is sanskpifa (amended or purified) is 
non-eternal ?* 

The Opponent offers the following explanation :—“ What 
is meant by the expression ‘ free from determinations ’ is that 
the * specific individuality’ f of the thing cannot be determined 
and spoken of.” 

In that case all things $ would become ‘perception.’ 
“How so?” Because no person, however well-instructed 
he may be (as a Bauddha) can determine and speak of the 
'specifio individuality’ of things ; for the simple reason that 
this would be opposed to all philosophio conception, {specially 
of the Bauddha, accordin ' to whom the ‘specific individuality’ 
of things is undeterminable, something that cannot be 
definitely . grasped and spoken of). As a matter of fact 
every object has two forms, general and specific; and when¬ 
ever any object is spoken of, it is only in its general form. 
Nor does this give rise to the absurdity of the object being 
not spoken of aty all because the object is not particularly 
spoken of in its specific form, it does not follow that it is 
not spoken of at all; for example, it is not that the BrSh- 
mana is not spoken of by the word * Man ’; even though the 
word ‘man’ does not signify the specific features of the Br5h- 
mann —those that distinguish him from other men,—yet simply 
because the word does not signify the Brahmana along with his 
... . specific characteristics, it does not follow that the 

Var. P. 45. * 

Brahmaoa is not spoken of by the word * Man,’ 
at all. In the same manner, Cognitions also have the two forms 
—general and specifio ; and even though their speoific form 

•As perception is also included in ‘all’ and if it is not non-eterual, oil cannot be 
not-eternal. 

fThis is a Bau(jrlha technicality: Every object has a distinotivo form of its own 
but this is nothing positive, it :s purely negative ; the * specific individuality * of tl e 
Cow consists in the ntgation of-At not-cow ; this is also called l Apoha 

(Dipnaga his not pat forward his definition in connection with * Bight Know- 
ledge’— as pfcarmaklrfi has done; hence the definition cannot be tesuioted to Cogr. 
MttfOHOnly. f&tparya. 
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can never be spoken of by means of words, the general form 
can always be so spoken of [Hence the explanation of the 
definition becomes absurd]. ' 

If, in order to escape from this absurdity, the definition 
of Perception be explained to mean ‘that which is not 
spoken of t» its specific form,' " then it would apply, not 
to Perception only, but to the entire Universe. [As no object 
is ever spoken of in its specific form.] 

With a view to avoid these difficulties, the word *kaU 
panctpodha’ (‘ free from determination’) may be regarded as 
a conventional name for the specific form of ‘ Perception' 
(without having any literal meaning of its own). But even 
thus the contradiction does not cease; for as already 
pointed out above, the specific form of anything cannot be 
spoken of by means of any word ; and yet, the specific form 
of Perception would be sought, in the definition, to be spoken 
of by means of the word ‘ kalpandpodha* If (with a view 
to escape from this, it be held that) the word expresses 
nothing,—then what is the use of introducing the word at 
all in the definition—' KalpanUpodham pratyaksam’ ? Not 
expressing anything at all, it is exactly like the dream of a 
dumb person. 

Thus then, it is found that the more we examine the 
definition proposed by Dinn&ga, the more incapable it is 
found of bearing the scrutiny of reason. 

Jaimini has proposed another Definition of Perception: 

" The cognition that is produced when there is contact of 
the man’s sense-organs.” Mlm-sfi. 1-1-5. This defini¬ 
tion also is not right; because the said contact is the oause 
«.f the production of Doubt (and Wrong Cognition) also; 
tnis has been pointed out by the commentators upon this 
Safrji of Jaimini {e.g. in the Slutbhara-Bhdfya and the Shloko- 
eHr/ika). 
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This same argument also sets aside the definition of 
Perception as * that oognition whioh appears when there is 
contact of the objeot with the sense-organs, and the mind 
is oalm and clear*’. 

Similarly the definition supplied by Varsaganya cannot 
be accepted. He defines Perception as ’the functioning of the 
Ear and other sense-organs.’ This definition cannot be accept¬ 
ed as it introduces the names of all the five sense-organs; 
hence any cognition in which even one of the five organs is 
not in operation would not be a true Perception’! 

The method of reasoning employed in the refutation 
of these definitions will serve to show that all those defini¬ 
tions that are similar to those already refuted, cannot be 
aooepted as true definitions. 

Thus ends the explanation of the Definition of Percep¬ 
tion. 


• This obo nppliw to Doubt and Wrong Cognition*. 
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Inferential Cognition. 

S«fra 1-1-5. 

• After Perception comes Inferential Cognition, f which 
is led up toby Perception ; it is of three kinds —(/) $ the 
Purvavat, (2) the Shd§*oat and (3) the SSm3nya(odriata. § 

BhI§ya. 

[Page 18, line, l to Page 20, line 3.] 

Page 18 . The expression ‘led up to by Perception’ refers 
to the perception of the relation between the probans and 
the probandum, as also to the perception of the probans itself; 
and the perception of the relation between the probans of the 
probandum also implies the remembrance of the propans; 
and thus it is by means of remembrance and perception of 
the probana that the non-perceptible thing is inferred.^ 

I. fThe first explanation of the three kinds of Inference] 
—(A) the Purvavat Inference is that in which the effect is 
inferred from the caused; e. g., when we see clouds rising, we 
infer that there will be rain. (B) The Shfyavaf 

Inference is that in which the cause is inferred from the 
effect; $ e. g., when we see that the water of the river is not 
like what it used to be, and that the stream is full and the 
current swifter, we infer that there has been rain. 

(C) The SiimUnyatodrista Inference [is that in which the 
inference is based upon a general observation] ;e.g., we havo 
observed in all cases that we see a thing in a place different 
from where we saw it before only when it has moved; and 
from this fact of general observation we infer that the sun 
must be moving, even though we oannot perceive it (because 

* This is how the fdfparya explains (be word alha. 

t The Vdrfilca expands this into—‘that which is preceded by other forma of 
valid cognition and by (wo perceptions'. 

% These are technical names, of which the Bhdtya supplies two different mean¬ 
ings. Hence the names are left here untranslated. 

9 Another interpretation of the Sflf ra has been proposed by the Vdr\iha. (Bee 
below). 

. g We tee the fire and smoke together—this is one perception, tliat of the relation 
between fire and smoke j—after some time we see the tmohe —this is the second 
perception;—on seeing tho smoke we remember the relation that we had perceived ; 
and this leads us to the inference of fire—the unperocived member of the relation. 

7 The cause is ‘•pfirva’ or prior to the effect; henoe that in which the inference 
is based upon the cognition of the cause, has been caller’ Ptrvavaf or a priori. 

$ The effect being ‘8hifa or posterior, to the Canso- 
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we see the sun in the evening in a place different from where 
we saw it in the morning). 

II. [Another explanation of the three kinds of Inference]. 
Or, we may explain the three names in the following manner:— 
(A) The PUrvavaf Inference is that in which out of two 
things as perceived on some former occasion, the one that is 
not perceived (at the time of inference) is inferred from the 
perception of the other; e. g., when fire is inferred from 
smoke.* (B) The word ( shSgavat ’ means remainder ; 

hence the Shdsavaf Inference is that in whioh with regard to an 
object some of the likely properties being denied (and elimi¬ 
nated), and this elimination not applying to other likely 
properties, we have the cognition of those that remain (thus 
undenied) ;f a. g., in regard to Sound we find that it is an entity 
and is transient; and as these two properties (being an entity 
and being transient) are found to be common to Substances, 
Qualities and Actions only, their presenoe in Sound distingu¬ 
ishes it from the remaining categories of Generality, Indi¬ 
viduality and Inherence (all of which three are entities, but 
eternal) , then there arising a doubt as to Sound being 
either a Substance, or a Quality, or an Action, we reason (by a 
prooess of elimination) in the following manner:—(a) Sound 
cannot be a Substance, because it inheres in a single subs¬ 
tance ( 2LkSshd) [while there is no Substance which inheres 
in only one substance, all Bubstances being either not inherent 
in any substance,— e. g., the atoms,—or inherent in more 
than one substance,— e.g., the jar, which inheres in more than 
one atom];— (b) Sound is not an Action, beoause it is the 
originator of another sound [it thus gives rise to something 
that is of its own kind; and this is never the case with any 
Action, whioh always brings about effects that are entirely 
unlike itself;— e.g., Action, in most cases, produces some kind of 
conjunction or disjunction] and by this eliminative 
reasoning we come to the conclusion that Sound must be 
a Quality (this being the only member of the three that is 
not eliminated) $ (C) The SamUnyafotfrigta Inference 

is that in which, the relation between the probans and the 

* The Pinavaf Inference would thus be Inference by Prior Perception. 

t The SMfaoaf inference would thus be Inference by Elimination. 

X This example of SM{awif Inference is not accepted by the fdfparya — Pari- 
tblfa is only another name for the purely negative inference ; while the example cited 
by the BMfya is one of tl j affirmative-negative kind. The example suggested 
the inference of the fact of Desire’ Ac., being dependent upon the Self. 
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probandum being imperceptible, the imperceptible probandum 
is inferred from the similarity of the probans to something 
else; e. g. t when the Self is inferred from Desire Desire is 
a Quality, and Qualities always inhere in Substances; and 
(from this similarity of Desire to other qualities we come to 
the conclusion that Desire must inhere in a Substance) this 
leads to the inference that that Substance in whioh Desire 
inheres is the Self. 

It is true that the fact of there being three kinds of 
Inference is sufficiently indicated by the enunciation of the 
three kinds, and hence the additional word ‘ friotdham ,' 

‘ it is of three kinds, * in the Sutra could well have been left 
out-but this additional curtailment of the Sofra was not 
considered desirable by the author of the Sttfra, as he thought 
that he had secured sufficient conciseness in expressing by 
means of the short SUfra the entire extent of the vast sub* 
ject of Inference. This method of explanation—of being 
satisfied with one form of conciseness and not minding 
other possible forms—is often employed by the author of 
the Sufra; as we find in the case of his descriptions of the 
various kinds of ‘ Siddhanta ’ , ‘ Ghhala ', * Shabda ’ and so 
forth. 

[The difference between Perception and Inference is 
that] Perception pertains to things present, while Inference 
pertains to things present as well as not present (i. e. past 
and future) “ How so ? ” As a matter of fact, 

Inference is applicable to all the three points of time: 
by means of Inference we apprehend things past, present 
and future: for instance, we infer (a) that * such and such a 
thing will happen ’,—(b) that * such and such a thing is 
present ’,—and also (c) that' such and such a thing exist¬ 
ed. ’ The past and the future are ‘ not present * , [hence we 
speak of Inference as pertaining to the present as well 
as to the notrpresent ]. 
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VittflKA ON InFBBBNOB. 

[P. 46, line 1, to P. 60, line 7.] 

‘ A(ha fatpQrvakam frividhamanumanam ’—says the 
Sttfra. The word ' atha ’ denotes sequence ; and the word 
* fatpurvalcam ’ is intended to be the definition of Inferen¬ 
ce; as it serves to distinguish Inference from what is like it 
(viz : the other forms of valid cognition) as well as what is 
unlike it (viz: invalid inference &o.). 

The compound ‘ (atptirvakam ’ is to be expounded as 1 tani 
— fS — (a( paroam yasya'. "When we take the factor ‘#3ni pBr- 
vamyasya ’, the ‘tani’ in tbe plural, standing for all forms of 
valid cognition, it signifies that Inference is preceded by— 
t. e. is based upon and proceeds from—all forms of valid 
cognition (so that the inference proceeding from Inference 
becomes included), [Nor does this go against the declara¬ 
tion of the Bhaaya tbat Inference proceeds from Perception 
as, whatever form of valid cognition may be the immediate 
antecedent of Inference.] Even so as a matter of fact, indi¬ 
rectly every Inference has ultimately to rely upon a Percep¬ 
tion ; and it is in view of this fact that the Bhaaya speaks of 
Inference as ' preceded by Perception. * With a view to 
distinguish Inference from the other forms of valid cognition 
the word ' fafpUrvakam ’ has to be taken as implying a 
further qualification,—being expounded as 9 puroS yasya 
i, e. • that which is preceded by two perceptions ';—t so that 
Anumana or Inference, as the means of inferential cognition, 
comes to be defined as * that Perception which is preceded by 
two perceptions.’$ “Which are these two percep- 

0 And not as ' faf pUrvam yasya ’ ; as this would mean‘that which is led up 
to, or preceded by, perception ; and this would not apply to those Inferences that 
proceed from other inferences,; and it would beoome applicable to verbal cogni¬ 
tions, remembrances, doubts Ac. also; as these are all ‘ preceded by perception.’ 

f The Vdrpta here makes, at the very outset, a distinction between Anumana 
as a farm of cognition, and Anumana as a means of cognition. If this distinction is 
lost sight of, this and the following sentences of the Vdrpka become unintelligible. 

The Varpka refers all along to Anumana as the means of inferential oognition. 

J Though this is a pmctption in reference to ite own object (smoke), it is tbe 
cause of the inftrtHlial oognition of another object (fire). 
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/tons?" The perception of the relation (of concomi¬ 
tance) between the probans and the probandum is the first, 
and that of the probans is the second. What happens in the 
case of Inferences is as follows:—When the man, who is 
desirous of getting at inferential cognitions, perceives the 
probans a second time (i. e. after having had perceived it 
previously as concomitant with the probandum), this Percep¬ 
tion arouses in his mind the impression left in his mind by 
the former perception, which leads him to remember (the 
relation between the probans and the probandum) ; and after 
this remembrance, when he again peroeives the probans , this 
last perception^ led up to by the former two perceptions 
and the subsequent remembrance, becomes the ‘ AnumSna ’, 
or Means of Inferential Oognition, —which is known by the 
name of * ParSmarsha ’ [a name that is given to the perception 
of the probans as invariably concomitant with its proban - 
dum\. 

“ What is the meaning of the word* AnumSna ’ (by whioh 
Perception can be called * anumSna*)? ” 

The word * anumSna’ means anumlyafd anSna, that 
by which something is inferred, —the affix having the force of 
the instrumental. 

“ What is the result that is brought about by its instru¬ 
mentality?” 

The result brought about is the cognition of the proban¬ 
dum, fire (for instanoe). 

“ How is it possible for the instrument (Perception), 
which pertains to one thing (the probans, smoke), to bring 
about the cognition of another thing (the probandum, fire) ? 
How, for instanoe, can the instrument, pestle, which falls 
upon paddy, 'produce the thumping of the grains of 
shyamdia ” ? 
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• This reasoning is not very sound; there is no such 
fixed rule as that the resultant action must bear upon the same 
object upon which the instrument operates; as we find 
that the cutting instrument operating upon the tree, 
produces the action (of falling) in the parts of the tree 
(and not iu the tree itself) 1 ; what is out is the tree, 
while what falls (that on which the action of falling 
resulting from the cutting bears) is some part of the 
tree. In some cases it is true that the resulting action 
pertains to the same thing on which the instrument operates ; 
for instance, the cooking pertains to the rice-grains, and the 
resultant action of being cooked (softened) also bears upon 
those same grains. In some cases again, the thing itself is the 
agent as well as the instrument, and the resulting action also 
bears upon the same; for instance, when we speak of the tree 
as standing ; it is by itself that the tree stands. “ What do 
you mean by the tree standing^ itself ? ” What it means 
is that in the action of standing the tree does not employ any 
othdr instrument. In the same manner, in some 
v*r. rags«. caseg ^ aot i on bears upon an object entirely 
different from that upon which the Instrument operates. In 
some cases again it does happen that the action bears upon 
the same object as the PramSna or Instrument of Cognition;— 
when, for instance, that same object is cognised (on whioh 
the Instrument operates), f “ But, inasmuch as it is already 
cognised, what of it is there that could be further cognised 
(by means of the Instrument)? ” What is meant by the 
object being further oognised is that it comes to be regarded 
as to be rejected or accepted or disregarded. 

• This is tbo answer given by an Bkatfitkiit. This view is refuted later on, Tael 
p. 47, line 4. 

fThis happens when the resultant cognition itself is regarded as the ‘ pramSna' 
and thus what is led upto by this pramdna is the acceptance orrejection of the object 
cognised. In this case the .Instrumental cognition and the resulting acceptance, 
etc., both bear upon the same object. 
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The above explanation given by the JSkadBshin is not 
right; for as a matter of fact, we do not admit of any differ¬ 
ence between the objects of the' Instrument of Cognition * and 
that of the result led up to by that instrument. [And this 
leaves no ground for the raising of the objection, to which 
the EkadSshin has offered the above answer]. 


[Hitherto the Vdrlika has confined itself to that interpre¬ 
tation of the word * tqtpQrvakam’y in which * tat ’ has been 
taken as standing for tani (all forms of valid cognition) and 
t S (the two perceptions represented by the two premises) ; 
it now takes up the interpretation whereby ' faf ’ stands for 
fani’, as before, and * tat ’ in the singular]. 

When we take ' tatpttrvakam* as *(af purvam yasya 
* that which is preceded by one perception’,—then we have to 
disregard the distinction (that we have made above, between 
the perception of theprobana on the one hand, and the percep¬ 
tion of the relation between the prolans and the probandim on the 
other ); and then what happens is that the Parctmarsha of the 
prolans (the recognition of its invariable conoomitance with the 
probandum, which is AnumSna, the Means of Inferential Cogni¬ 
tion) comes to represent and imply—(a) the perception of the 
relation between the probans and the probandum, (b) the sub¬ 
sequent perception of the probans, *and (c) the remembrance 
of the relation perceived before ; as it is this that is really the 
‘fatpUroaka’, ‘preceded by perception of the probans .'t 

“ What is it that is inferentially cognised (inferred) by 
means of these (as implied by the ParSmarsha ) ? ” 


• The fufparya reads no anutv&ra over nfara in line 7 ; it takes the whole 
os one compound. 

t The difference of this from the former interpretation lies in the fact that in 
this case there is only one perception of the probata while in the former case 
there were two. 
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That which is over and above (what has been cognised 
by Perception) is what is cognised by Inference—fi. e. of the 
two members of the ParUmarsha, the prolans and the prolan • 
dum, the prolans is perceived, and the remaining member , the 
prolandum, is what is inferred]. 

“ What is the force of the affix in the word' AnumBna, * 
* Inference’ P " 

It may be taken as having either a reflexive or an 
instrumental signification [t. e. (a) the word ‘ AnumBna ’ may 
stand for ‘ anumifC, or inferential cognition itself, in which 
case the lyut affix will have the sense of the reflexive; (b) or 
it may stand for * anumiyats anSnathat by means of which 
the inferential cognition is got at, in which case the affix has 
the force of the instrumental.] [The only difference would 
be that] in case tho affix has the reflexive sense, the result of 
the AnumBna would be in the form of the rejection or acceptance 
of the object inferred ; while if it has the force of the instru¬ 
mental, then the result lies iu the cognition of the ‘remain¬ 
ing faotor’ (t. e. the probandum). 

•Now then there arises the question—What is ‘anum&naf 
the means (the direct instrument) of Inferential Cognition P Is 
it the remembrance of the relation between the probans and the 
probandum ? or the perception of the probans ? 

Several answers have been given to this question :—(a) 
Some people explain that it is the remembrance of the relation 
between the prolans and probandum that constitutes the 
Means of Inferential Cognition j—(fi) while others would 
take this remembrance as the means , but only in so far 
as it is aided by the perception of the relation of the 
probans and the prolandum and such other factors;—(c) a 
third party holds the Uhga-parBmarsha (the recogni¬ 
tion of the prolans as invariably concomitant with the 
probandum) to be the means of inferential cognition ;— (d) 

° What give* rite to the question is the fact that both, the remembrance sod 
the perception, are fa|pSm*a and the cause qf inferential cognition. 
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bat in our opinion all these factors (mentioned by others) 
constitute the Anumana ; as they are all equally necessary 
for Inferential Cognition ; and when we oome to consider the 
relative importance of the factors mentioned, it seems only 
reasonable to regard the lihga-paramarsha as the most im¬ 
portant. 

“ What is the reason that makes this view * reasonable’ ? ” 

The reason lies in the recognition of immediate se¬ 
quence : As a matter of fact, we find that the Inferential 
Cognition of the probandum follows immediately after the 
lihga-paramarsha ; and from this it naturally follows that 
this paramarsha is what should be regarded as the means. 
The remembrance (of the relation between the probans and the 
probandum), on the other hand, cannot be regarded as the 
most predominant factor. “ Why ? ” Simply because the 
remembrance is not immediately followed by Inferential Cog¬ 
nition ;—for instance, when we infer the pres9noe of fire 
from smoke, it is not right to say that the conclusion, 
embodying the cognition of the probandum ‘ there is fire’-— 
follows immediately after the observer’s remembrance.— 
'where I perceived smoke I found fire’. Hence it is only right 
to hold that what brings about the required Inferential 
Cognition is the lihga-paramarsha as aided by the said 
remembrance. 

It is only thus that the Upanaya, or 'Application of the 
Probans to the subjectin question,’(«. g. ‘this mountain contains 
smoke which is invariably concomitant with fire) becomes a 
necessary factor in the inferential process ; that is to say. the 
Upanaya can be regarded as a necessary factor in the process 
onlywhen the lihga-paramarsha aided by the remembrance 
(of the relation between the probana and the probandum ) 
is regarded as the means of Inferential Cognition ; and 
thus alone does the Upanaya come to be recognised as an 
essential part of the statement of the Inference. 
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Thus then it is established that Anumana iB f (afpOrvaJea\ 
as declared in the Sufra. 


An objection is raised 

“ If AnuMBna is defined as that which is preceded bij Per¬ 
ception , then the definition becomes applicable to If acuity 
(Samskara) and Demonstrated Truth ( Nirnaya ) also (and 
therefore it becomes too wide); for certainly that Faculty 
which brings about remembrance, and which has been called 
* BhUvanl I’ or‘ Impression* is certainly preceded by Perception ; 
and so also Demonstrated Truth (which, in the case of per¬ 
ceptional cognition , would be preceded by Perception) ; and 
thus by the definition proposed, both of these would come 
under 'Inference* 

The definition is not open to this objection, we reply. 
Because what is meaqt to bo defined is a form of Cognition ; 
that every one of these definitions (of PramSnas) pertains to a 
form of Cognition is clear from the definition of Perception, 
wherein it is distinctly stated that Perception is ‘a cognition 
produced by the contact of the sense-organ with the object’; 
and hence the definition cannot apply to Impression (as an 
Impression is not a Cognition). Then as regards Demonstra¬ 
ted Truth, it partakes of the nature of both : sometimes it 
is a means of cognition, and. sometimes the result of cognition > 
when it is in the form of the cognition of a thing— 
affording an idea of that thing—then it is only a result 
(led up to by a means of cognition ; and in this case, 
it is not a PramBna , and as such, cannot be included in the 
definition of Inference); when however it loads to tko further 
c ognition of something else, it does become a Means of 
Cognition, a PramUna [and in that case, there is nothing 
wrong in its being inrinded in the definition] 
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Inference is of three kinds —says the Sflfra. That is 
to say, (1) The Universal Affirmative , (2) The Universal 
Negative and (3) The Universal Affirmative-Negative. Of 
these the last, (3) the Universal Affirmative-Negative is that 
in which the Probans, while subsisting in the Subject 
and other objects akin to it (wherein the Probandum re¬ 
sides), subsists in those where the Probandum is known to re¬ 
side ; e. g. the Inference, * Sound is transient,—because while 
belonging to a generality end being possessed of specified in¬ 
dividuality, it is perceived by the external organ of ordinary 
human beings like ourselves,—like the ordinary jar. ’ * (1) 
The Universal Affirmative is that in which the Probans sub¬ 
sists in the Subject and other objects akin to it, and (is of 
such a universal character that) there is, in regard to it, no 
object in which the Probandum is known to be absent;— 
e. g., fwhen the philosopher (the Bauddha for instance), who 
holds all things to be transient, brings forward the reasoning 
—* Sound is transient,—because it is a product’,—where 
there is no object in which the Probandum, transient charac¬ 
ter, does not exist. (2) The Universal Negative is that in 
which the Probans Subsists in the Subject,—in whose 
case there is nothing (apart from the Subject) in which 
the Probandum is known to be present,—and which does not 
subsist in any object where the Probandum is known to be 
absent;— e.g.,% ‘the living body is not soul-less,—as if it 
were were soulless, it would be lifeless’. 


• In this, the character of Sound, on which tha whole reasoning is baaed, ia 
one that aubaiats in Sound, and thing* akin to it, like tha Jar and other ordinary 
things; and it ia not preaent many non-tranaient thing, in dhdfko, for inatanee. 

t An example of thia inference, from the anthor’a own stand-point, would be— 
'the specific individuality of things b something that can be spoken of because it ia 
knowable, like the generality of thing**—fdfparyo. 

t In this case a ‘ aapakf a'—'that where the probandum la known to bo preaent’— 
b not possible ; as the probandum ia 1 negation of sooileasne**’; and thb cannot be 
proseat anywhere else except the living body, which L already the Subject. 
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We may explain the ‘three kinds’ of Inference m 
another manner' 1 Inference is of three kinds—-(l) the 
PUrvavaf, (2) the ‘Shgsavaf and (3) the SdmUnyatodri§ta’— says 
the Sutra. (1) In the word ‘ ptirvavat’, the word * pttroa ’ 
refers to the Probandum; hence the ‘ptirvavat’, ‘having 
the pfirva’, is that which (invariably) has the Probandum 
for its substrate. (2) In the word ‘ shSsamt ’ the word 
* shSsa ’ stands for the Probandum and other things akin 
to it ; and that which has these (the Probandum as well as 
other things akin to it) for its constant substrate is the 
‘ Shgsavat.' Thus the difference between the Pnrvavat and the 
Shgmvat lies in this that, while the former is invariably con¬ 
comitant with the Probandum only, the latter is invariably 
concomitant also with other things akin to the Probandum. 
(3) The ‘ S3mHnya(odrista' is that which is not seen in 
common ( i. e. which is found nowhere except in the Sub¬ 
ject) ; and the particle ‘ cha ’ (at the end of the Sutra) 
qualifiying this las$ word ‘ Samanyalodristam ’ signifies the 
fact that this inference should not be contrary either to 
the Scriptures or to any fact of ordinary perception. Of 
these, the first two kinds of Inference are distinguished by 
four characteristics, while the third is marked by five distinc¬ 
tive features.* 

There is another explanation of the ' three kinds ’ of Infe¬ 
rence, the Puroavaf, the Sligsaoaf and the Samanyatodrista ,— 
proposed by the Bhdsya (p. 18,1. 3); the PQrmvat is that in 
which the effect is inf erred from the cause, says the Bhasya. 

•The three kind* of Inference herein indicated are thus explained 
by the Jdfparya —Tho Pirvatmf j s that which is not satiated and which 
is not neutralised and which is concomitant with the probandum. These 
three features are common to all inferences,—which are classed under 
the following three heads(1) the Skit&ttaf, that which subsists in the 
probandum and things akin to it (this being the /out th feature of this kind of 
inference),—(2) the Sim’lnyafi'tfrifla, not seen anywhere else except in the 
Subject (this being the fourth feature in this second kind),—(3) the Shlfavaf- 
8emenafo^[itta which combines the feature* of the last two (and is thus 
possessed of two characters- in addition to lue aforesaid three common features) 
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An objection is raised against the Bh&sya :—“ What is 
meant by the assertion that the effect is inferred from the cause ? 
vir Page 47 (°) ^ means that, on seeing the cause one cog¬ 

nises the presence of the effect,—then this is not 
true: No man in his senses is ever found to cognise the effect 
on'seeing the cause; and thus the assertion becomes contrary 
to fact, (b) If it be meant that the inferential cognition is in 
the form —‘ Where the cause, there the effect is‘,—then this 
also is not true: because as a matter of fact the Cause and 
the Effect always occupy different points in space, inhering in 
different substrates ; e. g. the yarns (the cause of cloth) inhere 
in the component fibres, while the cloth inheres in the yarns. 

Then again, by saying that ( the Effect is inferred from the 
perception of the Cause’, you run counter to the very essence 
of Inference. ‘ What is this essence of Inference ? ’ It 
consists in the fact that no reasoning ever operates in regard 
to either what is not known or what is fully known ; and if 
the Effect were inferred from the perception of the Cause,— 
this inference (which is a process of reasoning) would operate 
upon what is not known [the effect being not known prior 
to the inference; and this would make the Inference invalid 
by reason of its probans being ' baseless’, aahrayHsiddha']* 

And thus there would be a contradiction or annulment of the 
whole fabric of Inference.’’ 

We cannot accept the force of the above reasoning; for the 
simple reason that we do not accept the assertions against which 
the reasoning is aimed, (a) In the first place, who says that 
‘ the presence of the Effect is inferred from the perception of 
the Cause’? (b) Secondly, what person has ever asserted that 
*the Effect is there where the Cause is ’ ? What the Sfitra 
actually means is that, what is inferred is the Effect as the quali¬ 
fying adjunct of the Cause ; and in this there is no * running 
counter to the essence of Inference’.* 

* As the Cause is already known; and whit is inferred is only an adjunct of 
the Came ; and thus the Cause affords the necessary substratum for the Probans. 
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The same explanation applies to the case of the ShBsavaf 
Inference also: In the ShBsavat inference also what is inferred 
is the Cause as the adjunct of the Effect. 

“How can the word ‘ SkBsa * in the word Shdsaval ’ mean 
Effect?” 

The fact is that both Cause and Effect have been indicated 
as the instrument of inferential cognition;—and the. instru- 
mentality of the Cause has been already utilised in the Pilroa- 
vat Inference;—hence of the two, the Effect is the only factor 
that remains behind as the one whose instrumentality has not 
yet been utilised;—and it is thus that the Effect comes to be 
spoken of as ' shSsa ’ (‘ what remains behind '). 

As an example of the inference of the effect from the 
cause, the BhQsya cites the case where that * there will be rain’ 
is inferred from the sight of the rising clouds. “ In what 
form would this inference be stated?” In the following 
form—' These clouds will bring rain,—because they are rising, 
being, as they are, accompanied by deep rumbling, having 
many lines of cranes flying through them, flashing with light¬ 
ning—.just like other rain-clouds perceived in the past.’ 

The case of the rise of water in the stream (leading to the 
inference of the rain that has caused it) is an example of the 
ShBsaoat Inference. Againstthis an objection is raised :— 
“ How can the rise of water, which is in the stream, bring 
about the inferential cognition of rain in regions above the 
stream, — the two being in totally different places ?” The 
rise in the river is not the instrument leading to the inferen¬ 
tial cognition of rain in regions above the river; what happens 
is that by means of the rise, which is a quality of the river, 
we infer the connection of the river itself with some place to¬ 
wards its source, where rain must have fallen; * the infer¬ 
ence being stated in the following form :—* This 

Vir. Page 60. ° . , ... ° , 

river must be connected with some place to¬ 
wards its source, where rain has fallen,—because its flow 

•So that both pertain to the river itself. 
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is quick, pieces of wood are floating along by reason of the 
rise, and the river is full,—just like the river that is full 
when there is rain.' 

* In stating the conclusion of this inference we might 
make use of any tense we like,—it being possible to speak of 
the rain as coming in the future, or as having been in-the 
past (or as being present at the time). 

f The third kind of Inference, the Siimoinyatodrista, is 
that in which an object is cognised as qualified by a character 
which is an invariable concomitant of a well-known character 
of that object, the former character being independent of the 
notion of cause and effect; $ e. g. the presence of water is 
inferred from the presence of cranes. “ In what manner 
do you get at the inferential cognition of water from the 
cranes ?” In this case we take as the pakaa, (the 

Subject of inference), the tree and other things along with 


•At the time that we notice the rise in the river, the rain that oaused it may 
have ceased, in which oase the past tense would be used ; the rain may lie still 
going on, when the present tense would be right; or it may be possible for the rain 
to continue for sometime longer, when the use of the future tense would not be 
wrong. Therefore, so far as the examplo is concerned, it does not matter wha. 
tense is used ; it is enough that the perception of the effect leads to the inference of 
the cause. The Bluitya has inode use of the past tense ; as there is always a cer¬ 
tainty as to the rain having gone before the river rises ; and the present and future 
would, at host, bo only doubtful. 

f The example of Samnnya^odp'fta Inference given in the Bkasya is difficult 
to comprehend; hence, not satisfied by the explanation there given, the author of the 
Vdrfil'a supplies another explanation and cites another example, fifparya. 

$ The same object as qualified by the well-known character becomes, in tills case 
the instrument of inference ; and qualified by the other character, it becomes the 
object of inference. The principal point of difference between this and the other two 
kinds of inferenoo is that in this case, the relation of canse and effeot does not enter 
at all. The expression ‘ Simdnya{o$ri>la’ is thus explained by the fafporyar— 
' Sdminyina’—aviitdbhdvnld hi fund—lake Ham — 1 friftam ' —^ harmirdpam’ 
anuntditam. In the example, the place kit-non at with crams is the meant of tho 
inference of the place at with water. 
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the spot which is well-known as constantly inhabited by cranes 
and with regard to that spot we infer the presence of water.* 
f Some people take the BhSsya to mean that we have 
a case of SUmUnyatodriata Inference when we infer the 
movement of the San. Bat we do not understand this. In 
what manner is the movement inferred ? If the inference 
is in the form * the sun is mobile/—the object inferred being 
the sun’s movement,—then we ask: by what means is the 
movement cognised P There is no inferential indicative that 
has ever been perceived as concomitant with either the Sun 
or its motion (all cases of the concomitance of motion with 
change of position being noticed elsewhere than in the case 
of the Sun); and it is not possible to infer a thing that has not 
been found to be so concomitant; otherwise (if even non-con¬ 
comitant things were to be inferred, then) anything could be 
inferred from anything (without any restriction). If it be 
urged that the change of position would form the 
requisite inferential^ indicative,—our answer is that this 
is not possible ; as the change of the Sun’s position is not 
actually perceived; no one ever sees with his eyes the Sun’s 
going from one place to another; as the ‘ other place ’ to which 
the Sungoes must be either the AkSsha or some point in space; 
and both of these— AkSsha and. Space —are imperceptible; 
and there is no other way of perceiving them; hence it is 
not right to assert that there is the perception of Sun’s 
going f rom one place to another ; specially as in all oases 
what is actually seen of the Sun is only the solar disc; 
and it is not right to draw an inference from the perception 
of a thing merely by itself. Even if the movement of the 

0 The reading 1 bahlkivaf fvina ’ appears to be a misprint ; as the inference is of 
the place as with wafer; the presence of eratwe being the means by which that 
inference is got at. ' Salilvaffvena ’ appears to be the correct reading, 

f The VCrfika now takes op the example oited in the BhCfya ; criticises its 
apparent meaning ; and then, on the top of page 61, points out in what sense the 
assertion of the Bhifya may be accepted as right. 
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Sun were somehow capable of being perceived,—being, 
as it is, something that has the capacity of being perceived, 
—yet the Sun’s reaching of another point in space could 
never be perceptible; as Space is something that is eternal 
and super-sensuous, and, as a matter of fact, the conjunction 
of two things (Sun and Point in Space)—one of which (the 
Sun) is perceptible and the other (Space) imperceptible 
—cannot be perceived [and the Sun’s getting from one 
point to another is nothing more than its conjunction with 
a point in space]. If what you mean is that from seeing 
the getting, to another place by pivadatfca (only when he 
moves) you infer the movement of the Sun—and this 
inference is the SilhUnyatodrista, then, an inference of this 
kind would be of the movement, of not the Sun only, but of 

Var a o 51 ^ings; and why, in that case, should 

it not be inferred that you also are moving ? 

The answer to the above objection against the BhU»ya 
is that, as a mattor of fact, we do not infer the movement of 
the Sun directly; what happens is that in the first place we 
infer the fact of the Sun getting at another point in space; 
and then from this latter fact, we infer the movement of the 
Sun; and there is nothing incongruous in. this. The form 
of the inference is as follows* The Sun gets at another 
point in space,—because, while being a substance, and 
never conceived of as undergoing decrease or increase, and 
found towards the East, it is yet perceived and conceived of 
as being in front of the observer, when he turns round, with¬ 
out moving a single step *,—just as is found to be the case 
with genus and other things;—genus and other things are 
found to satisfy all the said conditions, and they, as such, are 
found to have got from one place to another;—similarly the 

° The observer Iim seen the sun in the East; after some time, he turns round, 
without moving away from the original place, and bo finds the snn in his front 
again,—*, t. towards the West. This proves that the sun has changed its posi* 
tion. 
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Sun satisfies all those conditions:—so that the Sun must 
be regarded as having got from one place to another.' 
This getting from one place to another having been thus 
inferred, from that we infer the movement of the Sun. The 
inference of the Sun’s getting from one place to another may 
be stated in another form, as follows:—' The Sun must be 
regarded as getting from one place to another,—because 
when the observer has seen the Sun in one place, if he does 
not move his eyes from that point, he fails, after some time, 
to see the Sun, even when there appears nothing to obstruct 
the range of his vision,-—just as is found to be in the case of 
Pevadatfa (when he gets from one place to another).’ 

Some people meet the aforesaid objection against the 
Bhdsya by arguing that Space is perceptible ; and in support 
of this, they put forward the following inference :—‘ Space 
is perceptible,—because it is pointed at and indicated by 
means of the finger—like the Moon.’ But it is not right 
to argue thus; as Space is without colour; and being colourless, 
how could it be perceived by any external sense-organ? 

" How then is it found to be indicated by means of the 
finger ?” What is actually indicated as ' Space’ by the 
finger is (not the Space but) trees and such other things 
connected with the points in Space ;—trees and other things 
are connected with definite points in space; and it is these 
that are figuratively spoken of and indicated as ( Space.' 
What really happens is this:—A certain point in space happen¬ 
ing to be perceived along with the (rising) sun, the name 

* East ’ comes to be applied to that point in space which is 
thus connected with the Sun; and then when any other 
thing, a tree for instance, is perceived along with the rising 
Sun, this other thing also comes to be spoken of as the 

* East and when people indicate the 4 East' with their 
finger, they do so with reference to the tree and suoh other 
things, to whioh the name is applied indirectly or figuratively. 
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Or, when the Sutra speaks Of Inference as being ' of three 
kinds', what it refers to is the fact of the Inferential Indica¬ 
tive or Frobans being—(o) well-known, ( b ) true, and (e) 
certain; —the 'well-known' Probans being that whioh is con¬ 
comitant with the Subject; the ( true' that which, subsists in 
other things of the same kind (t. e., in which the Probandum is 
known to be present); and 'certain * that which is never found 
apart from things of the same kind. 

Or, the mention of'three kinds' may be taken as res¬ 
tricting the number of Inferences;—the sense being that 
all the various kinds of Inference are included under the 
three that are specified— viz; the ' PUroavaf) the * Shisavaf 
and the ‘ SarnSnyafodrisla’. " In what way can Inference 
be spoken of as being' of various kinds’ ? " In the follow¬ 
ing manner, we reply :— (I) The Affirmative-Negative 
Inference is of two kinds— • (a) that of which the 
Probans is always present in things where the 
Probandum is known to be present, and that which 
is present as well as absent in such things;—(II) The 
Universal Affirmative Inference also is of the same two 
kinds (III) and the Universal Negative Inference is of one 
kind only ; as in this case we cannot have any such thing in 
which the Probandum is known to be present;—then again, these 
Jive kinds of Inference come to be of fifteen kinds, according as 
each of them pertains to the past, the present or the future; 
—these fifteen again come to be sixty, according as they 

' become addressed to the four kinds of persons 

(one who already accepts the conclusion, one who 
does not accept the conclusion, one who is doubtful on the 
point, and one who accepts the contrary of the conclusion);— 
of these again there are endless sub-divisions. Thus there being 

* (a) E. g. * Sound is transient, because it is a product’, where the characttr of 
product i» one that is always present in all transient things, (b) * Sound is transient 
because it is inseparable from oar effort'—whbre of transient things, while some ars 
inseparable from our effort, often are not so. 
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endless sab-divisions of Inference, all these become included 
in the ( three kinds'; hence it is with a view to this restriction 
that the Sa(ra speaks of the ‘ three kinds*. 

The first kind of Inference has been called ( Purvavat’; 
with regard to this name a question is raised—“ What is it 
that is Purvavat ? The cause or the effect ? If the word ‘ Par - 
iaval ’ means that which has apUrva or antecedent, then it is 
the effect that must be the * Pare aval’ ; and in that case it 
becomes a contradiction in terms to assert that the Pltrvavat 
Inference is the inference of the effect from the cause.” 
We do hold that the word 'pltrvavat ' means that which has a 
pttroa or antecedent ; but we do not hold that it must be the 
effect that is so; we apply the name to the cognition; and 
the oognition is certainly ‘ that which has the antecedent’, 
for its object; and thus what our meaning is is that from the 
cognition of the antecedent, i. e., the cause, folloios the infe¬ 
rence of the effect. Similarly the name ' SliSsavat ' applies to 
the cognition of that ibhich comes after, and so on. 

Or (as the Bhdsya points out on pp. 18-19) the affix 
in the word' PUrvavaf ’ may be taken as ‘ vati’, denoting simi¬ 
larity (and not as the possessive ' matup')—; the meaning being 
that exactly as one has perceived the thing by means of Sense- 
perception, so also does he cognise the same thing by means of 
Inference; and thus by means of Inference the thing becomes 
cognised as before, purvavat’. 

Of the sentence ‘ yafhu dhumnUgnih' (BhUsya, p. 19,1. 2) 
several explanations have been given. The question that 
arises is—what is it that is cognised by means of the smoke ? 
(a) Is it the fire P (6) Or the particular place where fire 
is ? (c) Or the existence (of fire) ? (d) * Or the particular place 
along with (containing) the fire P (a) It cannot be that the fire 
is cognised; as between fire and smoke, the relation of pharma 
" (<£ Is the position adopted by Dinnaga after rejecting the former three views. 
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(quality) and dharmin (qualified) is not possible; as neither 
the fire is the quality of the smoke, nor the smoko of the fire ; 
and further, inasmuch the fire is something already known 
(in the premises, as concomitant with smoke), it does not 
stand in need of being inferred, and bence cannot rightly 
be regarded as an‘object of inference’. The same reasoning 
discards the view that what is inferred is existence (c) and also 
that it is the particular place that is inferred (6 ),— both exir 
ience and place being already known (before the inference). 
(d) If then, it be hold that it is the place along with the fire that 
is inferred,—this also cannot be right, because smoke is not a 
quality of that place. What we mean is that it will not be 
right to accept the view (held by Diftnaga) that what is in¬ 
ferred by means of smoke is the place as containing the fire. 
" Why not ?” Because smoke is not a quality of the place 
containing fire ; and then again, as for the relation of fire to 
any place, such relation is not unknown (and as such, it can¬ 
not be an object of Inference). “ The inference is in the 
form, ‘ this place contains fire’,—wherein what is inferred 
is a particular place as containing fire, and not mere place 
in general.” This also is not right; as the 

actual place is never perceived, under your theory; the 
man who puts forward the aforesaid contention (viz. 
the Baudot ha writer, DinnSga) never actually sees the 
place ; and hence if he asserts the conclusion in the form 
* this place contains fire he makes an empty meaningless 
assertion; * specially because mere smoke (unperceived) 

0 The view here controverted here is Dinnaga's. See Medieval Logie, p. 87. The 
question arises as to the exact nature of the Probandum i Is it any place in general 
containing Bre ? Or that particular place which contains smoke ? In the former 
ase the imoke, which is the probans would not be a necessary quality or concomi¬ 
tant of any and every place that may have the fire ; and further, some place or other 
that contains fire must be already known ; hence the Probaudum could not be 
in this unspecified form: as regards the second alternative, the objeetionable 
feature is that the actual place, from where the smoke is issuing is not seen by 
the observer; as according to the Bau^ha what is seen is not any perceptible 
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cannot bring about the cognition of fire, and the Baucjdha 
philosopher can never perceive the smoke (which, like 
everything else, is imperceptible) ;—for these reasons 
any particular place cannot be regarded as the object of 
Inference. “ But as a matter of fact the 

smoke does bring about the cognition of fire, by reason 
of its invariable concomitance with it.” Well, 

what you mean is simply this that there is an 'invariable 
concomitance between smoke and fire, and bn that 
account when one sees smoke he naturally apprehends 
the presence of fire ;—if this is what you mean, we 
cannot accept it as true ; as this assertion of yours will 
not bear the sorutiny of the several alternative interpreta¬ 
tions of which it is capable : For instance, what do you 
mean by '.the invariable concomitance between smoke 
and fire’ ? (a) Does it mean that the two are related to 
each other as cause and effect ? (b) Or that the two are 
related by the relation of ' inherence of the same object’ P 
(c) Or by mere T^lationship in general? w We 

accept the first of these alternatives: the invariable 
concomitance of smoke with fire lies in the fact of the one 
being the cause of the other.” This cannot be, 

we reply ; as they do not inhere in each other * : the smoke 
does not inhere in the fire, nor the fire in the smoke ; 
in fact each of them inheres in its own particular cause 
(which is neither fire nor smoke); thus the * invariable’ 
concomitance’ cannot consist of the relation of cause and 
effect. ( b) Nor can it consist of ' inherence of 

grout substance,—mountain s. g. —but the mountain, like everything else, is 
only atoms, which are all imperceptible ; and for the ume reason, the smoke also 
cannot, according to the Bau^ha, be perceived. So much for the Bau^tha 
pouibilitiea ; but jeven for those who do admit of gross substanoes, when one sees 
the smoke moving in the sky, it is quite pouible that he may not see the actual 
place from whero it issues. 

* If 1 invariable concomitance * is the .relation of cause and effect 
then it must be the relation between the effect and its material cause, in which it 
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the same object * Because (1) there is no single object 
produced by both fire and smoke [t. e. of which both, are 
the material cause * and which, as such, would inhere in 
both,. and would form the basis of Smoke and Fire being 
related to each other by the relation of' inherence of the 
same object’] ; specially as no object is ever produced out 
of two entirely heterogeneous material causes. (2) Nor 
are Smoke and Fire ever found to subsist in any single 
object, as each of them subsists in its own particular 
material cause, as we have already pointed out. [And 
thuB this second form of ( inherence of the same object' 
js not possible between smoke and fire]. (e) All 

then that we find thus is that there is some sort of re> 
lationship (in general) between smoke and fire but 
even this cannot be rightly inferred. “ Why 

so ? ’’ Well, if the inference (premiss) were put 

forward in the form-—' there is some (permanent) relation 
between smoke and fire *,—this would not be true; as no suoh 
(permanent) relationship is really known (at the time of the 
inference); in fact the smoke is actually perceived even in the 
absence of fire (as when one sees smoke issuing from the 
hill-side and he does not see the fire), “Certainly 

there would be some sort companionship (or concomitance), as 
there is in the case of Colour and Touch.” That 

also is not possible; as the two are not always found to¬ 
gether; we have often seen smoke without fire, as well 
as fire without smoke; and as thus the two are seen 

inhere* i, r. subsists by eamavSyaeambantfha ; because there ie 
no each concomitance of the effect with the non-material canae—the cloth 
being present also when the contaet of the loom is not present; nor is there such 
concomitance of the effect with its Instrumental cause,—the cloth is not always 
accompanied by the Weaver. Thus the ref utation emphasises the absence of the 
relation by inherence, samavdyaeambantfha, between smoke and fire. 

° ‘Inherence of the same object* may mean—(1) that some one object 
inheres in both ; or (2) that both inhere ir some one object. The first refutation 
meets (1)—the (2) being taken op a few lines below. 
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apart from each other, there can be no constant 
companionship between them. This same rea¬ 

soning also serves to reject the inference in the form— 
'wherever there is smoke there is fire’[as this also 
postulates a form of companionship between smoke and fire]. 
Thus then, there being no other way in which this could 
be explained, the conclusion is that fire is not inferred 
by means of smoke. “ But this would go 

directly against a fact accepted by all men : if there were 
no inference of fire by means of smoke, then a universally 
recognised fact would be contradicted.” There 

is no such contradiction ; * as what really happens (in the 
case of the universally recognised inference of fire) is that 
by seeing certain peculiarities of smoko we infer the 
presence of smoke as qualified ( accompanied) by fire . “In 

what way does fire bocorae a qualification of smoke ? ” 

Simply because the fire is subordinate to the smoke,— 
as what is inferred is ' this smoke as accompanied by fire’; 
and this is inferred by means of certain specific peculiari¬ 
ties of the smoke ; at the tirao of inference we perceive 
both—the smoke as well as its pecularities, in the shape of 
the continuity of its upward rising volume and so forth » 
and what these peculiarities, as belonging to the 
smoke, lead us to infer is some such qualification 
of smoke sa> is not already known ; as it is a fact 

P AGE 54 n °t'ced in the case of all inferences, that 
all those peculiar qualifications of the object 
inferred that are already known serve as the means of 

°' In a case where we see the smoke rising close to us, we certainly infu r 
the pla'e as characterised by smoke, (and from that, the Are) ns the popular belief is 
But in a case where a largo mass of smoke is seen issuing from a place that is 
too far to bo perceivod, w e do not tako the trouble of finding out the means of 
cognising the plact ; and what we infer, in this cose, is tho smoke itself which is 
seen as accompanied by Are ; and this inference is led up to by the peeuliarities 
that we perceive in the snnke,—■ t'g. its rising upwards in a continuous line, and 
So forth. ’— fA\parya 
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bringing about the cognition of that thing; e.g. in the case 
of Sound, its two peculiarities—that it is an entity and a 
product —are well-known; and what is not known is its 
further peculiarity of non-eternality ; hence when we infer 
the Sound, we infer it as qualified by its (hitherto un* 
kno wn) non-eternality . 


(B.) Says the BhSeya — The word ‘Shdsaoaf’ meant 
‘ remainder ’ (p. 19, 1. 2); —and later on it adds—‘ Sound* 
h not an action because it is the originator of another Sound 
(p. 19, 1. 9);—and against this last assertion, the following 
objection is raised:—'*The Probans, in this inference, is 
too exclusive, being absent both in the Probandum and its 
contrary; that is to say, the character of being the originator 
of another Sound is one that is not found either in Action 
or in what is not-action [Hence the said character cannot 
prove the fact of sound being not-action] 

This objection is not sound; as the BhUsya means 
something entirely different (from what has been objected 
to): What is meant by the phrase ' it is the originator of an¬ 
other sound * is that ‘ it is the orginator of a homogeneous 
thing*; and thus (this latter character being present in 
what is not-action ) the inference is not open to the objection 
that has been urged. 


[C] In regard to the SlmSnya(odrista Inference, the 
Bhasya (p. 19,1. 6) says—* The SSmSnyafodrista Inference 
is that in which the relation between the Probans and the 
Probandum being imptrceptible §c. fyc. * Against this the 
following objection is raised:—“ What is meant by the 
relation of the Probans and the Probandum being impercep¬ 
tible ? Does it mean that it is not perceived at the time that 
the inference is drawn? or that it is never perceived ? If the 
former, then, inasmuch as in all inferences the said relation is 
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not perceived at the time of the inference, the qualification 
becomes useless [as itdoes not distinguish the SUmUnyafodrista 
from the other kinds of Inference]. If then, it means that the 
relation is never perceived, then in the first place how can any 
Inference proceed in such a case (where the relation has never 
been perceived)? And secondly, the assertion would be directly 
opposed to what the Bhctsya (p. 8,1.8) has asserted as to 
impossibility of Inference applying to such things as have 
been never perceived or to those that are already well 
known." 

This objection cannot be maintained ; because what is 
inferred is not fire by itself (which of course is perceptible), 
but fire as the qualification (or accompaniment, of smoke); and 
certainly the' fire as such is not perceived (at the time) and 
has got to be inferred. 

Thus then, the SdmUnyatodri*ta Inference is that which, 
from the perception of a certain property of an object, 
leads to the cognition of that object; e. g. when Desire, 
Aversion, &c., are inferred as belonging to the Self, Desire 
&c., are the * object’ (inferred), and the Self as qualifying 
them becomes the secondary factor; and in this the ' pro¬ 
perty ’ of Desire &c. that is perceived is their character of 
belonging to the Self ; and the perception of this character leads 
to the inference of those ‘objects’ (Desire &c.) as belonging 
to (qualified, or accompanied, by) the Self; and the inference 
is in the following form:—‘ Desire &c. are dependent upon 
(belong to) something else,—because they are qualities—like 
Colour.' “ All that this Inference leads us to cognise 

is the faot that Desire &o., belong to something else ;—whence 
do you get at the conclusion that they belong to the Self?" 
We get at this latter conclusion by means of elimination: That 
is to say, first of all we know that Desire &o., cannot belong 
to Earth and other similar substances, because they can be per¬ 
ceived only by the Self (i.e.tbe person that draws the infer- 
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once), and are nob perceived by means of any external sense- 
organ; in the case of qualities belonging to Earth and other 
similar substances, we find that they can be perceived by the 
person that draws the inference as well as other persons; 
and that they are perceived by means of external organs 
of perception; Desire and the rest, on the other hand, 
are such as are perceived only by the cognising Self, 
and that also only by means of the internal organ, of 
perception; and this proves that these cannot belong to 
Earth, or Water or Fire or Air or AkSsha. —Secondly, we 
also know that they cannot belong to Space, Time and Mind, 
because like these three substanoes themselves their qualities 
also are incapable of being perceived by the organs of per¬ 
ception. —Apart from these eight substances, there is no 
other substance except the Self;—and hence the only possible 
conclusion is that Desire and the rest must belong to the 
Self. 

*Perception pertains to things present, while Inference 
Var 56 pertains to things present as well as not-presenC 

' —says the Bhttsya [p. 20,11. 3-2]. Against this 

the following objection is raised:—“Is this distinction based 
upon the difference of the qualifying adjuncts or that of 
the qualified objects ? If the latter, then, the difficulty is 
that there can be no Inference with reference to objects that 
are not-presenti tor as it has already been explained, Inference 
never operates upon a thing which is not already • cognised 
in a general or vague manner,—and no suoh vague or general 
cognition is possible with regard (independently) to things 
that are not-preeent. It, on the other hand, you mean the 
distinction to the based upon the difference in the qualifying 

* Inference applies to thing* that are known in a vague form, but of which 
there ie no well-defined cognition/ and never with regard to thing* absolutely un¬ 
known. 
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adjuncts,—then we urge the following pointsThere are 
three kinds of qualifying adjuncts—(a) those that are affirm¬ 
ed, (b) those* that are denied, and (a) those that are 
self-sufficient (or self-contained); as an example of (a) there 
is ( odorousness ’ which is asserted of the Earth; of (6) the 
same * odorousness ’ as denied of substances other than the 
Earth; and of (c) there is the relation of * inherence ’ subsist¬ 
ing between things thus inherently related. 

“A question is raised in regard to the relation of In¬ 
herence :—How can ' Inherence * be regarded as * self-suffici- 
ont ’? The answer is—because there is no further ‘inher¬ 
ence ’ (by which the former * Inherence ’ should subsist in 
the inherent- things); as whenever one thing subsists in 
another, it does so through some relation; and as a matter 
of fact, for Inherence there is no further inherence that could be 
the relation (through whioh the former could subsist in the 
inherent things). —If there were such further Inherence of the 
former Inherence, there would be no end to the assumption 
of such Inherences; and if there were to be a limit somewhere 
to these assumptions, it would be best to have the limit at 
the very first Inherence (and make it, at the very outset, 
self-suffioient, independent of further functions and relations). 
' This assertion that Inherence is self-sufficient—is it to be 
aocepted on trust P or is there any reasoning in support of 
it?’ Undoubtedly, there is reasoning; the reasoning 
being as follows—(1) Inherence is not-dependent (is self- 
suffioient), being as it is, denoted by a word expressive of 
the relation that subsists in the five categories *,—just like 
the Atom (which is regarded as self-suffioient, because it is 
spoken of as subsisting in the five categories) f;—or again 


• Subatanoe, Quality, Action, Generality and Speoifio Individuality. 

t The translation follows the interpretation of the fdfparjfa, which says that the 
compound 'paKchapaifa^kav^Ui' is ter be token Is Bakuvrihi, when applying to the 
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(2) because while being present everywhere, it gives rise to 
the oonoeption of things being 'here,in this’,—just like 
the Self. ' If Inherence were dependent on something 
else (and not self-sufficient}, what would happen ?' In 
that case Products would have no substratum at 
all. ' How so ? ’ If Inherence were * dependentit 

could be dependent on the Product, and as such could not 
exist before the Product came into existence; so that at the 
time that the Product comes into existence, it would be 
without a substratum until the Inherence oomes into it 
(by virtue of which Inherence it would have the Cause for 
its substratum);—it is well-known that Inherence subsists 
in the Cause and its Product [and heuoe if it is to be depen¬ 
dent upon, contained in, these, it cannot exist before the 
Product appears]; audit is necessary to determine the rela¬ 
tion (or form) in whioh it subsists in them; as we find that 
whenever one thing subsists in another, it does so in some 
particular form or relation. * Being a kind of approach 

or contact, Inherence subsists in the same form as Conjunc¬ 
tion’. This cannot be, we reply; as it involves a con¬ 
tradiction. When you assert that' the contact, or conjunc¬ 
tion subsists’, do you mean this ( subsistence) to be a property 
of the Contact (in which the contact subsists) ? or of the 
Product ? We would say that it is a property of the Pro* 
duct, and not of the Contact; and it is only in that case that 
there being other Products also to which that contact be¬ 
longs (those endless products, namely, into whioh every 
product goes on momentarily changing) [the Inherence 
could belong to all these momentarily varying phases of the 

Atom, and aa “Genitive fifpurita when applying to the Inherence; and goeaon 
to point ont that itia in view of thia flaw in the reaaoning that the aecond reaaoning 
ia given. 

It however appeara poaaible to take the clanae to mean—“beoanae it ia apoken of aa 
anbriating in the fiv<r categoriea'—a fact that wonld be true alike with regard to the 
Atom and the Inherence. 
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Product.] *. On the other hand, if the subsistence were a pro* 
perty of the Contaot, then this contact would stand in 
need of a further contact (in order to establish the relation 
of Inherence with the further phase of the Product); and so 
on and on, there would be an endless series of assumptions; 
Var • p 66 ^ or the Contact also will have some sort of 
subsistence (form of existence); and this, on 
your supposition, is a property of the Contact; and this end¬ 
less assumption would be highly objectionable; specially as 
no one can justify it, in view of the fact that there is no 
authority or valid proof for it. f [Thus then, it is proved 
that the subsistence of Inherence cannot be of the nature of 
contact.] If then, you were to assert that Inherence sub¬ 
sists through another Inherence, you would contradict the 
tenets of the Shdsfra ; which declares that the nature of In¬ 
herence ia explained by its mere ease or presence (which denies 
more than one Inherence). ' There is no proof for the 
assertion that a relation (Inherence e. g.) continues to exist 
even when the relative (the Product in which Inherence 
subsists as a relation) has ceased to exist [and this is what 
the aforesaid tenet of a single Inherence would imply]* 
It is not true that there is no proof for this; a when the 
relative ceases to exist, all that cease (so far as the Inher¬ 
ence is concerned) are the circumstances that rendered the 
Inherence cognisable, and not the Inherence itself; for the 

• In conjunction, the prOtfi, contact, ia temporary ; ao if the anbaiatenca of 
Inherence were of the nature of Contact, there would have to be an endleae aeriea 
of oontacta to explain the permanent relation of Cauao—Effect and inch caaea 

of Inherence. While if the eubeiatence belonged to the Product itaelf, then, the 
lnheronoe would continue aa the par mown relation throughout the aereral change 
that the product undergoes every moment 

f Jndaoafld, Endleae Assumption, ia regarded aa valid or permissible pomnd. 
ftka, only when the firat atep in the aeriea cannot he aacertained; in the case of 
Contact however, we can alwayo lay our handa on the fint contaot; banco s-im - 
SM in this case eaanot be permissible.—fd(pmyn. 
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Inherence is not a product (and hence oannot cease to exist); 
—that Inherence is not a product is inferred from the faot of 
every product having a substratum *; if it were a product, 
it could be produced only along with the product (whioh is 
related by that Inherence); and in that case, (as pointed out 
above) this latter Product would, at the moment that it is pro¬ 
duced, be without a substratum [as it can subsist in its subs¬ 
tratum only through Inherence, whioh, on your supposition, 
is not yet produced]. 'The Inherence is certainly produced 
before the Product.’ Even so you will have to explain to 
what the Inherence belongs (at the time that it is produced; 
the Product not yet being in existence). If then, the Inher¬ 
ence be held to be produced after the Product, the objection 
remains in force that the Product, at the time of its produc¬ 
tion, would be without a substratum. For these roasons 
it has to be admitted that Inherence is ' self-sufficient.”f 

The answer to the above objection (started above, P. 179) 
is that when Inference is spoken of as pertaining to things not - 
present , what is meant is that Inference which pertains to qua¬ 
lifying adjuncts thatare denied, $ and not that which pertains 
to those that are affirmed, or to those that are self-sufficient §. 

|| “ But we do find that things not present are sometimes 
aotually affirmed;—e. g. when we make the affirmation ' ghato 

° The reasoning is thus formulated by the fitparga— 1 The Product is related 
to its cause by a permanent relationship (a relationship which i« not a product), 
because it has a substratum’. 

f The objection started on p. 56,1.1 (Tram. p. 179, 1. 18) ends here ; the Bool 
upshot of the objection is thus summed up in the fHparya —'There being so u any 
as three kinds of qualifying adjuncts, we do not know with reference to what 
Inference has been held to pertain to thing* mt-pruent,’ 

J As only things not-present—i. e., past and future things—can be denied at 
the time (the present) when the Inference is formulated 

S The real classification of qualifying adjuncts is not exactly as the objector 
has put it. 

In reality, in the first place, qualifying adjuncts are of two kiods—(a) affirmed 
and (b) denied ; secondly those affirmed are of two kinds—(a) aelf-eofficient and 
(b) dependent. 

| It is not true that only the mt-pmmU things arc dud*d. 
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bhavafi ’ (' the Jar is being produced’), where * bhavafi’ is 
synonymous with * jiyati ’ [and that which is being produced, 
i. 0 . in course of production, is oertainly not present].” 

This is not true; as a thing that is being produced is not 
held to be (either present or not present ^; the word * bhavafi' 
(in the sentence l ghato bhavafi.’) is synonymous with vidyafg 
* exists ’, (and not with ‘jclyatS ’, ‘ is being produced ’) [and 
when this ‘ existence ’ is affirmed with regard to the jar in 
course of construction, the * jar * here stands for the several 
parts of the jar that have already been constructed, and 
which, being accomplished entities already, are sufficient for 
the purpose of the thing being recognised as * jar ’ and being 
spoken of as ‘ bhavafi, vidyafS .’] 

Thus we have established the proposition * fatpUrvnkam 
anumllnan *. 


Other philosophers have defined Inference * AnumUna ’ 
as the perception of the thing which is invariably concomitant ,— 
this being held to be * AnumUna ’ (Instrument of inferential 
oognition) for one who kaows the said concomitance. This 
definition is thus explained:—When one thing is never pre¬ 
sent apart from another, it is said to be * invariably concomi¬ 
tant ',' nUnfarlyaka ’, with it;—the thing that is so concomi¬ 
tant is called the 1 nUnfarlyaka-arfha ’; and the * tfarshana ’ 
'perception’, of that thing is ‘ AnumUna ’, for the man who 
knows it,— i. e. who knows that the thing perceived is 
• invariably concomitant.’ 

This definition however, cannot be accepted ’.firstly, because 
the word ' arfha ’, 'thing', is superfluous; as what is 'invariably 
concomitant ’ can not but be a thing secondly, ' nUnfart- 
yahnrfha ’, is a oompound word; (A) now if this componnd 
were treated as a Genitive JJafpurufa, being expounded as 
‘ nanfarlyakasya arfhah ', then, in the case of the Inference- 
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* sound is transient, because it is a product *— the character 
(jf being a product is the 1 ndnfarlyaka *; and the * arfha * of 
this would be either (a) its dharma, property, or (ft) its pra- 
yajana, purpose or aim; (a) if the property of * the oharacter of 
being a product 1 were the ' arfha ’ of the* »3n fariyaha * 
(meant by the definition), then it would be possible to infer 

* transient oharacter' even from such properties as ‘ being 
an entity' being an object of cognition ’, * being nameable* 
and so forth (which is absurd); •—(6) if, on the other hand, 
the purpose or atm of the 4 oharacter of being a produot * 
were meant to be the 4 arfha* of the * ndnfariyaka*, 
then the ‘cognition of transient character* 
would become the Probane of the Inference [Transient 
character being the 4 aim * or ‘end * of 4 being a product*.] 
(B) If then, the compound 4 »a» farlkakdrtha * were treated 
as a Bahuvrihi compound,-—being expounded as ‘that to 

which the nUntarlyakBrtha belongs*—then also 
v*r. PAoa B7. , chdragtg,. 0 f product' being the 4 ndnfart- 
yalca ,* that to which this belongs would become the Probane; t 
and what is that to which this character of being a product 
belongs ? (a) Does it belong to such things as the jar and the 
like P (ft) or to Sound P (c) or to transient character. P (a) If 
it belongs to the Jar Ac., then these become the means of 
Inferential Cognition; the inference being in the form— 
'Sound is transient, beeause itis a jar' I (ft) If it belongs to 
Sound, then Sound becomes the means, and the form of the 
inference becomes—'Sound is transient because it is sound* | 
(o) If lastly, it belongs to transient character, —belonging 

* As the properties of * being mu entity ’ Ac. ore found in JtSika and nob 
other tUrmtl things alio. 

f That is, if wo define ‘ AnumSna ’—which means, 1 the source or means of 
inferential oognition ’—as 1 nin farljaidrfA m fartkam, the cognition of that to 
which the MJalarlyaba belongs would be saeh an Anumina or turns qf itrftrmHal 
eeguUim; so that the oognition of transient character, «. y, instead of being the 
malt , would be the smsm of the inferential oognition 1 And other similarly 
absurd results would follow from the theory. 
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to it as its oause, or that whioh proves it—then also the 
form of the inference becomes— f Bound is transient, because 
it is transient J ’—as ' the character of being a product' is 
the ( artka ’ of the * transient character;’—in no case could 
the former be a reason for the latter [and this is what it 
is intended to be in the inference * Sound is transient, be¬ 
cause it is a product.' ] (c) If the compound ' «S»- 

fariyakar}ha’ be treated as KarmatfhSraya ,—being expound¬ 
ed as ‘that artha which is nanfariyaka ,'—in that case, 
the compound would be impossible; as the exact conditions 
of the Karmadhdraya compound—compound between the 
qualifying adjunct and the qualified object—are not present: 
that is to say, the co-ordination, or coextensiveness, necessary 
for the Karmadhclraya compound is possible only when 
thero is some difference* between the two words (the 
one denoting the qualifying adjunct and the other the 
qualified object); as we find to be the oase in the well-known 
compound ‘ nilofpplam ’, ' blue-lotus ’, where we know that 
the word ‘ blue’ signifies a colour that is present in many 
things (besides the lotus) and that the word 'lotus’ applies 
to many lotuses (besides the blue one); and hence we have 
the co-ordination between the two (in the compound ' nilof- 
palam ’);—in the oase of the words ' ndnfariyaka' and 
' arfha ’, on the other hand, we find that when we mention 
the word ' nil nearly aka there is no such discrepancy or 
difference as that the character of being nSnfarlyaha subsists 
in what is ar$ha as also in what is not-arfha; t and under 
the oiroumstanoes the mention of the word ‘ arfha ’ (in 
addition to' nS» farlyaka ’) cannot but be regarded as futile and 
superfluous. “But we find the neoessary co-ordi¬ 

nation even in a oase where only one of the two words (and 
not both) are incompatible; e.g. in the expression *prifhivt 
tfravyam ’ (there is co-ordination between the 'Earth’and 

• Otberwiae—it the two are identic*!—both need not appear at all. 

f As it is only an ovfke that can be «4«(drlyaia. 
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the ' Substanoe even though it is only the word ' Subs¬ 
tance’ whioh applies to things other than Barth also; while the 
word * Earth ’ does not denote things other than Substance). ”• 
In this oase also, we reply, there is an incom¬ 
patibility in both the words; when we take into consider¬ 
ation the diversity based upon the relation of subserviency 
(that subsists between the claaa as the qualifying adjunct, 
on the one hand, and the individual, as the qualified of the 
class, on the other),—that is to say, the word ' Substance* 
denotes the individual substance, as well as the class * Subs¬ 
tance ’—the word * Barth ’, while denoting the class * subs¬ 
tance* as forming its predominant qualifying adjunct, 
also denotes the individual earth as well as the class * Barth* 
(which last cannot be identical with Substanoe) f ; and thus 
there is a clear incompatibility between both words (the 
word ' Earth ’ also denoting something that is not-subslance); 
which makes the proposition‘ the Barth is a substance* possi¬ 
ble. $The same conditions however do not hold regarding 
the co-ordination implied in the compound * nanfarlya- 
kartha—darahauam “Why so?” Because peo¬ 

ple make use of words only for the purpose of making 
known things expressed by them; and as a matter of faot, 
we find that when the word * nbnfanyaka ’ is mentioned, 
it provides the idea of the ' arfha’ also (as it is only an arfha 
that can be nUnfarlydka); and hence it is no longer right and 
necessary to mention the word 1 arfha,’ 

Lastly, the definition contains the phrase—‘ for one who 
knows the said conoomitanoe*; and this is not right; being 

• So also in the ease of aOnfirlyaka ’ end ‘ arfha,’ it iatrue that the word 
nOnf arJyaha’ does not denote anything that ia not-arfh «’ but the word ' arfha • doea 
denote thinga that are nal-nAnfariydka. 

f Jifi according to the Logician being aometbing diatinct from Jfravya. 

J Though ‘arfha' ia incompatible with ‘n&nfarlyaha '—all arfha not being 
adhfortyeta; yet ‘ ninfariyaka ' ia not incompatible with ‘arfha ; ‘ ninfarlyaha’ 
doea not aignify anything that ia not-arfha ; banco the oaae of • nOnfartyaUrfha 
ia not analogona with 1 prifhivi—fravam.' 
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entirely redundant; as- there ean be no idea of anything be¬ 
ing nUntarlyalca unless the person (using the word ) knows it 
to be so: e. g. people who live in the NnrikSladolpa (where 
there is no fire?), if they happen to see smoke , cannot 
have the idea of its being' nan tariyaka' (with fire) ; hence it 
is uneodssary to add the phrase ' fadoidah, ’ 'for people 
who know the invariable concomitance.’ 


[Another definition is next taken up] 

The above reasoning also serves to set aside another 
proposed definition : viz: 1 The cognition of the aoinabhdvi- 
pharma is the hgfu (means of inferential cognition).’ 
“ What do you mean by applying to this definition the same 
objections (that have been urged against an entirely 
different definition, this last definition not containing the 
word 'tagoidah* of the former definition)?” What we 
mean is that, just as in the expression 1 ndnfariyatarfha- 
4anhana ’, the word * arfha’ is superfluous, so in the 
other definition is the word ' dharma ’. Then again, the 
example of Inference that the propounders of this definition 
cite is—' there is smoke, because there is fire’; and we have 
more than once shown that such an inference is impossi¬ 
ble. 


* Other philosophers declare as follows:—“ Anumana, 
Means of Inferential Cognition, is that whioh is present 
where the subject of Inference and its like are present, and 
whioh is absent where the Subject is non-existent”. This 
cannot be accepted as a oorreot definition ; as it applies to 
that also whioh subsists in only apartof the subject of inference 
;—s. g.' atoms are transient, because they h ave odour, like the 

• 1 The author has already refuted the definition proposed by Difinaga [ which 
of the Above two definition! b Di&naga’s b not made clear] ; he now 
proceeds to criticise a statement made by DiAniga in rapport of hie own defini¬ 
tion’.—— TUpargm. 
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jar.' * “ The definition cannot apply to snoh inferences, because 
what the definition states as a necessary condition is that 
the hetu should be present where the Subject is present [and 
certainly odourouaneaa is not present wherever atoms are 
present]”. This does not save your definition from the 
said undue application; what subsists in a part of an 
object is also its Qharma, —just as what subsists in a portion 
of the vipaksa (*. e. where the Probandum is known to be 
absent) is regarded as the tfharma of vipaksa; when a 
certain thing is found to subsist in a part of the vipaksa, 
we do not hold that it does not subsist in the vipaksa ; in the 
same manner, where a thing is present in a portion of the 
pakfa (Subject of Inference) we oannot deny that it subsists 
in the Subject; —and thus it behoves you to make an effort 
to exclude that which subsists in only a part of the 
Subject. *' No special effort is needed for that pur* 

pose ; the necessary preclusion of what subsists only in 
a part of the Subjeot is secured by the restriction or 
emphasis implied (in the words * anumiyS sadbhSvah, 
which means * anumgyd sadbhUoah Sea’]” [This is not 

right; as] the emphasised assertion * anumSi/B sadbhSvah 
Boa' oan mean only two things: (a) ‘ it subsists only in the 
subject of inference,’*—or (b) * it must subsist in the subject of 
inference.' t (a) Of these, as regards the former restrio* 
tion, what does it do ? Does it preclude impossibility ? [That 
is, does it mean that it is not impossible for the hifu to 
subsist in the Subject of inference] ? or does it only indicate 
the possibility (of the hsfu subsisting in the Subjeot) ? 
In either case there is no useful purpose served by the 
emphasis or restriction ; the desired sense being got at 
even without the restriction ; the idea that the hgfu 

• Oior mumn is promt in certain atom* (thorn of the Earth) and ia not 
promt when thoao atoms are absentheooe the iofereooe should be aooepted 
aa valid, under die definition. 

f (a) Means that it oannot subsist anywhere doe ; and (t) that wherever 
the Subject ia preeent the other most be present. 
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subsists in the Subject of inference, and that it is not 
impossible for it to subsist therein, is implied in the simple 
statement (3» umSyB sadbhaoah’) without the restriction ; 
and yet that this hStu subsists in a part of the Subject does 
not become excluded by the emphasis ; which, thus, fails in 
the very purpose for which it was brought in. * Then 
again, [the restriction implied in * anumiyB boa sadbhUoaV 
would mean that the hSfu subsists in the anumSya only, that 
is, iu nothing else, not even in the faf-tulya ; and thus] there 
would be a contradiction of the latter half of the definition 
[which consists of two halves—(1) ‘ anumgyg sadbhSvah, and 
2) \a\-tuly9 sadbhdeah.] (4) Then as regards the 

second of the two meanings of the restriction [t. e. if the 
meaning is that the hbfB must subsist in the Subject], this 
would imply-that there is vydpfi or invariable concomitance 
between the two; but that particular Subject ( e. g. fire) 
which is oognised by means of the inference has no connec> 
tion with tbe invariable concomitance (upon which the 
inference would bp based); as that (fire) wherein the 
instrument of inference (or Probans, e. g. smoke) subsists 
(at the time of inference) is entirely different from that 
wherein the invariable oonoomitanoe (of smoke with fire) 
has been observed. 

[* AnumSyB sadbhdvah ’ having been disposed of, the au- 
thor takes up the next factor of the definition, ‘ (af-(ulyS 
eadbhdvah ’]—Asa matter of fact where the Subjeot(fire) 
is observed, there is always a possibility of the presence of 
the Probans (smoke); and (on the ocoasion of the inference) 
what we do not know for oertain is the possibility of the 
presence of the Probans; and so long as this uncertainty 

* The denial of absolute absence and disconnection does not preclude ordinary 
or occasional or partial aboenco and dieoonneotien ; the mere assertion of the 
poeeiblity of existence also doee not preclude the impossibility of existencethus 
on account of occasional or partial absence not being precluded, the emphasis 
fails to accomplish its purpose of excluding that invalid means of inferential 
cognition which snbsiats in only a part of the snbjeet—» fdfparya. 
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continues, we feel that it may subsist (a) in the Subject 
(fire), (6) in that where the Subject is known to be 
present (the kitchen), and (c) in that where the 
Subject is known to be absent (the lake); thus then 
(apart from the Subject itself) there are two possible subs¬ 
trata where the Probans might subsist—viz: the faf-fnlya or 
Sapakaa (where the Subject is known to be present) and the 
Vipaksa (where it is known to be absent); such being the 
case, it may be right to preclude the possibility of the real 
Probans in the Vipakfa by means of the clause * nSstifa aaaf i* 
'where the subject is non-existent,’ (the last clause in the defi¬ 
nition) —but for what purpose should there be introduced 

the other clause ‘ fat-tulyS aadbhavah ’ ? It does not indi¬ 
cate anything that is not already indicated ; all that is 
intended to be indicated is the mere possibility of the pres¬ 
ence of the Probans in the Sapakaa (and not its invariable 
concomitance with it) •; and this mere possibility is got at 
even though there is an uncertainty as to whether or not it is 
invariably concomitant f Hence the olause in question cannot 
be taken as indicating the invariable concomitanoe of the 
Probans with the sapakaa]. " The clause 

*ta((ulyg sadbhavah ’ is introduced for the purposes 
of emphasis’’. What is it that is meant 

to be emphasised by the olause P Does 

VarP.69. -g. mean — ( a ) the Probans subsists in 

the Sapakaa only P—(6) or that it must subsist in the Sapakfa P 
(a) If what is meant by the emphasis is that it subsists in the 
Sapakaa only ; —then there is a clear contradiction between 
the first and second clauses of the definition: Just as one 

• If thi» invariable concomitanoe with the tapakfa were meant, then the definition 
would not apply to the case ot the valid inference 'this it transient beoante it ia 
preceded by effort 1 j as in this case the probana—ieiip preceded by effort— ia not 
invariably concomitant with all transient things ; tor instance the jar,-which ia 
transient, ia not alwaye preceded by effort; it iVonly when it is produced that it ia 
so preceded. 
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cannot say * feed only jpioa^affa, and also Yaj&afaffa ’»so 
the statement in qnestion— 1 it should subsist only 
in the Sapakga and also in the Subject of inference’— 
cannot but be regarded as the raring of a maniac* 
(6) If then the meaning of the emphasis be that 
the Probans must subsist in the Sapaksa,— then that whioh 
subsists in a part of the Sapakga, [t. e. not in all Sapaksas, but 
only in a few) would oaase to be a true Probans ; e. g. the 
character of being preceded by effort, and the like, which 
subsists only in a few, and not in all, things belonging to the 
same class as the Subject of inference (all transient things . 
in the case in question), would not be a true Probans.* 

Lastly, the last clause of the definition-—* asafi nets- 
mr it should not be present where the Subject is not 
existent '-——has been introduced without due consideration. 
That which is non-existent, is by itself a non-entity at the 
time; and a non-entity could never be the substratum (of 
the Probans ; and hence a denial of this impossible contin¬ 
gency of the Non-existent Subject being the subtratum of 
the Probans) is meaningless. “ This clause also 

is introduced for the purpose of emphasis.’’ What is 

the meaning of this emphasis ? Does it mean—(a) that the 
Probans never subsists ? or (6) that it does not subsist in the 
non-existent Subject only ? (a) If the former, then the addition 
of the word ‘ asafi ’,' in the Non-existent Subject ’ becomes 
superfluous ; as even without this word t the intended Non¬ 
subsistence would be got at; i. e. when a thing is spoken of 
as ( not subsisting ’ at all, it is implied that it does not subsist 
in the Non-existent Subject also. (i) If then, the mean¬ 
ing of the emphasis be that the Probans does not subsist in 
the Non-existent Subject only,— —then the Probans in the in¬ 
ference * this is a cow because it has horns ’ would be a true 

• The aonse demand* a *»s ’ here; aa the character in queatioo, it regarded aa a 
true probaoa. 
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Probans ; as horns are absent only in the non-existent Subject 
[». e. the vipakyas ; it is only animals other than the cow that 
are hornless], and they are not entirely absent in all Vipaksas 
(as the buffalo, which is not a cow, has horns'. 

[Having criticised each of the three clauses of the defi¬ 
nition separately, the author proceeds to criticise the defi¬ 
nition as a whole.] 

The upholder of the definition offers the following ex¬ 
planation of his definition:-“ The definition contains three 

qualifications; by the omission of any one, in turn, of these 
qualifications we would have three forms of the definition; 
similarly by the omission of any two, in turn, of the quali¬ 
fications, we would have other three forms of the definition; 
and by retaining all the three we get the seventh form; what 
then is meant to be done by the definition is to reject the first 
six forms,* and to accept the seventh form, with all the three 
qualifications.’* This explanation is not right, 

we reply; as, firstly, the two kinds of § affirmative Probans 
are oovered by only the first two clauses of the definition; 
and secondly because the negative Probans is co vered by only 
the first and third clauses [and yet both these are accepted 
as true Probans]. For instance, (1) for one who does 
not aooept Sound to be eternal, the two reasons or Pro¬ 
bans ——because it is a product, and because it is preceded 
by effort —serve as true Probans, and yet they fulfil only the 
oondition indicated by the first two clauses of the definition— 
there being, in this oase, no oipaksa [and thereby the condi¬ 
tion nHsfifU asafi ’ being impossible];—(2) in the oase of 
the negative Probans, as there is no sapakya or (a({ulya ’, 
the qualification indicated by the seoond olause being im- 

• The Imfparya explain* the rejection of theee ; but it notioee only Sre forme,— 
the eisth, in which the Bret claoae only remaini, i» not mentioned ; probably became 
it was too aboard to be notioed eeparetely. 

f ‘Two Unde *—(ly that which ia invariably ooncomitant with both 
and eapatfn ; and (S) that which ia invariably concomitant with the tidhya only; iie 
concomitance with the mpaifo not being imaHsUi. 
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possible, only two conditions—indicated by the first 
and the third—are ifulfilled ; and yet it is accepted as 
a true Probans; e. g. * the living body is not soulless, as 
otherwise it would be without the life-breath Thus then*, 
inasmuch as the definition fails to include the two kinds of 
Frobans thus noted, it becomes' defective (* too narrow ’). 


The author next attacks the definition propounded by 
the 8u,nkhya8 :—They have defined Inference as* * sam- 
bandhddSkaamUt prafyaJcaaohchheaasiddhiraninnSnan’ [which 
means either—(a) * where there is a relationship- (between 
two things), from the one perception (of the- Probans), the 
cognition that arises of the other (thing, the Subject) is 
Inference’; or-(b) ‘out of one perceptible relationship the 
cognition that arises of the Subject is Inference This 
definition also is to be rejected on the same gronnds as the one 
propounded by the Bauddhaa. Firstly, as a matter of fact, In¬ 
ference does not procsedfrom a single perception (as the form¬ 
er of the two interpretations of the definition implies^ [there 
is one perception of the Probans at the time of the inference; 
but before that many more perceptions are necessary for the 
recognition of the invariable concomitance between the probans 
and the Probaudum]. If it is the second interpretation of the de¬ 
finition that is intended—the meaning being, * from one per¬ 
ceptible relationship',—this also will not be right; as at 
the time that the observer draws his inference what he 
actually perceives is not the relationship- (but only the Pro¬ 
bans). “ But the relationship has been peroeived 

beforehand.” Even so, you would have to regard as 
‘inference ’ the cognition that the man may have at a time 
when he does not aotually perceive the Probans, only if he 
may have perceived- the relationship beforehand (whioh is 
absurd . And these are the only two interpretations that 

*Thia aentenoe ia in the same metre as that o t the Si&khyakirika of lahvara 
CfifQa. W here does this definition occur t 
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are possible of the proposed definition. Further, the oase 
of the inference of touch (coolness or warmth) from colour 
(which inference is quite possible, also under the definition 
in question),—would be a direct contravention of the tenets 
of the S&nkhya ; as a matter of fact, the Sshlchya can never 
(under his theory) have a perception of the relationship be 
ween colour and touch.* “ There is 

certainly this relation between touch and colour (in the oase 
oited) that both inhere in the same object. H 

v»r. Page so.] g u j. this also is not right, being incompat¬ 
ible with the tenets of the Sahkhya (who does not acoept any 
such relation as Inherence), under whose theory, colour and 
touch do not subsist in the same object; it is not true, acc¬ 
ording to them, that the touch subsists in the same subst¬ 
ance in whioh the colour subsists ; as, by their philosophy, 
either touch or colour does not subsist in any object [all 
these qualities being only forms of Nature, Prakriti, they 
are one with this latter; hence they cannot be said to be 
contained in Prakriti either]. “ There may be this 

relation (between Prakriti and its. modifications) that 
they are themselves the substrates of each other. ” But 
even so,—even though there be the mutual relationship of 
being the container and the contained of each other—it would 
not be possible for touch to bo contained in colour, or colour 
to be contained in touch [so that eren the mutual relation¬ 
ship of the container and <the contained could not be assert¬ 
ed in the oase of touch and colour]. This also sets 

aside the view (held by the S&nk’iyas) that there are 
seven hinds of relationship (between things; and some of 
these would be possible as between colour and touch); be¬ 
cause as a matter of fact, from among these seven kinds of 
relationship—that of oause and effect and the like—there is 
not one that is found to hold between colour and touch. 

* There con be no reletionahip between any two tbinga, under the theory that 
everything i» undergoing modification every moment. 
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And yet the inference or touch from colour is a perfectly 
valid one; hence the definition (which does not apply to this 
inference) is clearly too narrow; and hence defective. 

Thus has Inference been explained. 


Analogy. 

Analogy is next considered— 

Sotba (6) —* Analogy it that which accomplishes its pur¬ 
pose through similarity to a known object. 

BhIsya. 

[P. 21,1. 1 toP. 22.1.3J 

t That is, Analogy is that which makes known what 
is to be made known, through similarity to an object t ha t is 
already well known ; e. g. the assertion ' as the cow so the 
gavaya ’[».«. the animal called 'gavaya' is like the cow], 

“What is it that is accomplished by this analogy P ” 
When a person finds similarity to the cow, he actually perceives 
the object that had been referred to in the analogy; and thence 
he comes tooognise the connection of that object with the name 
mentioned in that Analogy ; so that it is this latter cognition 
that is the purpose accomplished by the Analogy. For ins* 
tanoe, when the Analogy, in the form * the animal called gavaya 
is like the cow', has been put forward,—and the man who has 
heard this happens, subsequently, to perceive, through the 
contact of his sense-organs, an object similar to the cow,—he 
realises that * the word gavaya is the name of this object’, and 
oome3 to oognise the connection of the particular name with 
the particular object. Similarly in the oase of suoh ana¬ 
logies as * the mufgaparnl is similar to the mutfga’, * the 
mUsaparp I is similar to the mtsa' —being put forward, the ob¬ 
server, by means of these analogies, comes to know the con- 

•The confused use of the word « pramSpa * continue!. We hare Men that 
Prbfjuifa hae been defined as the cognition that is brought about by «M»^ nttot 
Ac. j and hero we find Upam&na being defined as that which accomplishes the 
pnrpoM of making known,—i. e. a meant of cognition. 

t There is some difference between the Shd^ya on the one hand and the 
riSrfifca and the ?d(parjfu on the other. As regards the object of analogical 
eognition and the exact/orm of that oognition, there is no difference ; as aooording 
to both tlie objeotie the oonneotion of the name with the object, the form of the 
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nection of the particular names with the particular bbjeots, 
and thereby obtains the particular herb (muifgaparnl or 
mafapariji) that he requires. 

In the same manner we oan explain other objects of 
Analogy met with in ordinary experience. 


VIrtika on SO. 6. 

[ P. 60 L. 8 to P. 61, L. 3 ] 

We proceed next to describe Analogy. The aphorism is 
to be interpreted as before, as providing a definition that di¬ 
fferentiates Analogy from all homogeneous and heterogeneous 
things. 

The compound * prUsiddhasS^armyaf ’ in the Sfttra 
means—either that whose similarity is known, or that which 
has similarity to a known thing; *—for instance, the gavaya 

cognition being ‘ tbis object is what is named gavaya ’. There is however t marked 
difference of opinion at to the meant of the cognition ; that it is the similarity bet¬ 
ween the two objects that is the means, on tbis also all are agreed ; bat 
according to the Bhdfga, it is this similarity as expressed in the assertion * the gava¬ 
ya is like the cow', -which assertion is remembered at the time that the man sees 
the animal ressembling the cow ; while according to the Fdrjfita and the T&fparya 
it is the similarity that is actually teen when the animsl is seen to ressemble the cow,— 
this perceived similarity being aided by the remembrance of the similarity express¬ 
ed in the assertion * the gavaya is like the cow.’ Says the ParUhufflhi. V|wAv 
mitutu RttwaWfir i 

The fdtparya interprets the BhAtya passage 'ya\M gauh, \a\ha gavayaW (11.1.2) 
to mean that the similarity should be one that is already known by means of such 
assertions. Bat we find ( in 1, 4 ) the BhAtya calling this assertion itself ‘Upamtna,’ 

There is no doubt that the view of the Varfika and the fatparga is more logioal. 
The Utter rightly remarks that for the cognition that ‘ this animal U what is called 
gataga ' ‘ it is necessary that the observer should know the assertion *the gavaya 
is similar to the cow’, and also that he should preceive the similarity to the cow In the 
animal concerned. If the analogical cognition had for iU means only this remem¬ 
bered similarity, then its validity would be as doubtful as that of Bemembranoe i t se lf . 

• This is different from the interpretation given by the SUigge. The ffifeorya 
remarks— 11 The Fit rfiba proposes to take the compound ae a BaAnrriAl; bat it does 
not reject the Bbayya'a Interpretation of it ae an Instrumental JUparuga'. The Pori- 
tkuffhi adds that the similarity mnet also be well-known /so that then should be 
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[ whose similarity to the cow is known, or whioh is similar to 
the well-known cow]; and this analogy accomplishes the pur¬ 
pose through that thing (whioh is similar);— i.e. accomplishes 
(brings about) the cognition of the connection of the name; 
and Analogy is that which, through such a thing, accomplishes 
—». e. makes known—what is to be accomplished or made 
known— i. e. the connection of the thing with its name. 

“ What does this mean ? ” It means simply this, that the 
knowledge of similarity, as aided by the remembrance brought 
about by the impression left by a trustworthy assertion, is 
what is called * Analogy. * That is to say, when the observer 
happens to have heard the assertion that' the gavaya is like 
the cow’,—and thus the similarity between the cow and the 
gavaya being well known to him,—and, on some future occa- 
ions, he sees the gavaya and perceives its similarity to the cow, 
—he comes to have the cognition ‘this is gavaya a cognition 
in whioh be cognises the connection of the animal with the 
name * gavaya* [and this last cognition has been brought about 
by the pereeptionbf similarity as aided by the remembrance of 
that same similarity which is brought about by the impres¬ 
sion left on the mind by the assertion that ‘the gavaya is like 
the cow.’J 

[The Baudijha * brings forward the following objection 
against Analogy , as an Instrument of Cognition ]—“ Analogy 
does not differ from Perception and Word. "How so?” When the 
observer actually sees the oow and the gavaya , it is by Perception 
that he oognises that the one ie similar to the other when too 
he hears the assertion that 'the gavaya is like the cow’, the cog¬ 
nition that he has (of the similarity) prooeeds from his hearing 
of the words (so that the cognition is purely verbal). Of the 

KamagUrmtm compound aiaojbut (it adds) both the filpurufa nod the KamafJiara- 
Im am impUad in the two MwrAii that the Fdr(ite baa pat forward —(•) that 
whoae iimiUtriiy i* btown implies that the similarity ahould be known ; and (S) ‘that 
whioh ie aimilar too Jmwm (Mu? 1 impliaa what ie meant fay the J’ifpurufa. 

• In Chapter IV. (at hia PramS^mtamucKKujfa) DiAniga rejects tjpamina aa 
a separate instrument of cognition ; ha inoladea it onder Pmsptkm. 
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many properties of the cow, a few are found to be present in 
the gavaya ; while others are absentj if it were not so (and 
if all the properties were present in the gavaya), then there 
coaid be no snch assertion as ( the gavaya is like the cow *; all 
that the observer cognises is that the gavaya bears much res. 
semblance to the cow. Thus it is found that Analogy does not 
differ from Perception and Word.” 

The theory of the Bauddha cornea to this, that the same 
cognition apprehends the similarity of the cow in the gavaya 
and also the presence of the gavaya (as similar to the cow) ' 
and this shows a rare insight into the nature of PramSnas 1 
[Apart from this however] What the Sufra means is that 
what follows from the cognition of the similarity of the gava¬ 
ya to the cow is the cognition of the connection of that 
animal with the name [and it is thus this latter cognition, 
and not the cognition of similarity, that is brought about by 
means of Analogy]*. Thus it is found that it is without 
understanding the meaning of the S&fra that the Bauddha 
has urged a frivolous objection. 


Word. 

Bhaqva. 

[Page 22, l. 5 to l. 9.J 

We now proceed to describe Word [as an Instrument of 
Right Cognition]— 

SO|ba (7). The a88ertionf of a reliable per eon ie 'Word?. 

That person is called * 3pfa * reliable ’, who possesses 
the direct and right knowledge of things, who is moved by 

** That Analogy mart bo regarded aa different from Perception and Word,— 
beoante the cognition that it bringe about ia of an entirely different character from 
the cognition brought by the latter two-',— fHparja. 

f ‘ The word Upagieba, atauding for worda uttered tot thebenefit of othen,her«. 
appliea to the Sentence aa well aa to what ia expreaaed by the nentenoe. When the 
eeutence ia regarded aa the 1 meaaa ’ of the cognition, the reault brought about by it 
ia the knowledge of what ia expreaaed by it; and when tide latter ia the 1 meana ’ 
the 1 reault' conaiata in the idea of acquiring or diacarding the thing spoken of 
fdfparya. 
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a desire to make known (to others) the thing as be knows it, 
and who is fully capable of speaking of it. The word ' dplct ’ 
is explained as denoting one who acts or proceeds, through 
* apt t’, ». e. through the direct right knowledge of things. 
This definition applies to sages, * as well as to Aryas and 
Mcblhchhas t; the activities of all these people are carried on 
through suoh * Words.’ 

Thus we find that it is by means of the aforesaid four 
Instruments of Cognition,--and not by any other means—that 
’ the activities of Gods, Men and Animals are carried on. 


VXbtika on Sgtba 7. 

[P. 61, line 4 to P. 63, line 20.] 

We proceed next to describe Word (as the fourth Instru¬ 
ment of Cognition]. What the Sfi^ra means is that the 
* Word ’ that is the Instrument of right cognition is that which 
consists in the assertion of reliable persons, and not in mere 
assertion (which, would indude the assertion of unreliable 
persons also, whidh does not always lead to right cognition). 

• 'One who ba* direot intuitive knowledge of things is a Ssge. The name Xrya 
stands for the people of the Central Land (bounded by the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian 
Sea, the Vinflhya and the Himalaya). And the residents of the rest of the world 
are called MlSehchha’s ! 

f ‘ There ore oases where the word of the worst man is true and reliable. For 
instance, after a robber has taken away all that a traveller possessed, if he is asked 
to point out the way to a certain place, what he indicates does turn out to be the 
right path. The word of such people is reliable only when they have no motive for 
giving incorrect information. Hence for being an 1 dp$a ', for purposes of the 
validity of bis assertions, it is not necessary that be should be completely free from 
all defects, as has been asserted by some philosophers ’.— J<X\parya. 

On this the Pariskiifflhi observes as follows -There two kinds of persons— 
ommisoient and not-ommiscient; of these, the unreliabity of the former is set aside 
by the very proof that establishes his existence ; as the person who is proved to be 
ommisoient is also proved to be free from all defeots of ignoranoe, love, hatred and 
the like. As for the not-omniecient person, his assertions only can bear testimony to 
his being reliable, by reason of his being possessed of—(a) due knowledge of the 
thing spoken of, (b) desire to convey true information, (c) efficient faculty of right 
artioalation Ac. ; and one eon be sure of this only after having repeatedly found the 
man to be possessed of these qualities. 
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The Bhdsya (p. 22, 11. 5-6) says—77taf parson is called 
1 reliable who possesses the direct and right knowledge of 

things, . The word * apfa ’ is explained as denoting 

one who acts through .* ctpli ’, i. e. through the direct and right 
knowledge of things. Against thin the following objeotion is 

raised (by * the MimSmsaka) :• ■ ■■ . •“ No Assertion is possible 

in regard bo such things as Heaven, ApOrva, f Deity and the 
like; as all these are beyoud the senses; that is to say, if by the 
' Spfci’ of the thing (by reason of which the man is called * ttpfa ’* 

* reliable’) is meant the direct valid knowledge of things, then,— 
inasmuch as no one ever perceives, or has the direct know* 
ledge of, Heaven, ApUrva, Deity and other suoh imperoepti. 
ble things,—there could be no activity of speech (assertion) 
uearing upon these things. Consequently it would be well 
to explain the oompound * UptopadSahah 1 as * Uptah upadi- 
shah ’, 1 reliable assertion ’, $ and not as ' Spfasya upadSshah * 

' the assertion of a reliable person.” 

This objeotion does not affect our position; for we do 
not mean to say that Heaven &c., are perceived by us; what 
we mean is that those persons to whom they are perceptible 
(tbe Sages for instanoe),—the assertion of these persons would 
constitute the Word (as the valid means of cognising those 
things) §. 11 But what is your reason for believing that 

• Wbo denies an author for the Veda; hence if Word were defined as ‘the assertion 
of a reliable persou the Veda would be excluded. 

This is the name given to a certain invisible agency or force set going by 
every act that man does; this force being the immediate cause of the results, accru¬ 
ing to the man, from that act. 

J ‘The Veda, being without an author, i* inherently, free from all those 
defects that vitiate the reliability of assertions/ hence with regard to all things, 
viaible and invisible alike, it is rtliable, As regards the words of persons of tbe 
world, these are retiabU when they have the sanction of the other means of know¬ 
ledge’.— Titparya. 

g And as the Vedss are (according to ns) the work of God and God can per¬ 
ceive Beaven Ac.,—it is only natural thst his ’assertion’, in the form of the 
Vedas, should be the ‘ word ’ that provides the means of knowing these things 
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Heaven &o., are perceptible to some persons ?” * We 
explain our reasons as follows f Heaven, &o., are peroep- 
tible to some persons,-—because they are possessed of 
certain definite generio and specifio characters-:—for instance, 
(a) because Heaven &c. are ‘ Uahrita ». e. subsist in a cer¬ 
tain substratum,—as a matter of fact, whatever is so subsist- 

ent must be peroeptible to some one;-(b) because they 

are for the sake of others,—whatever is for the sake of others 
must be perceptible to some one; — (c) because they are 
things, and are capable of being spoken of*—whatever is a 
thing and is spoken of, must be perceptible to some one; as 
we find in the case of the jar and such other thingsand 
(d) because they are not eternal,—whatever is non-eternal 
must be perceptible to- some one. “ But as a matter of 
fact, ApUrva is not known to be non-eternal." This is not 
right for in that case, there would be no possibility of death; 
that is to say, if Merit and 1 Demerit (which constitute ApUrva.} 
be eternal, to the, destruction of what will man’s death be due? 
If they are non-eternal, what happens is that the Merit and 
Demerit, that have begun to bear fruit, are destroyed by 
reason of their fruits having been experienced,—and there 
being left no more of such residuum of past deeds as has 
begun to bear fruit,—the Mind (Soul) of the man falls off 
from the body, and moves into another; and in this manner 

• Our reason against euoh belief being—‘ The perception of tbe sages cannot 

pertain to Heaven and the rest,—because it is perception,—like our own perceptions/ 

t In every reasoning that much alone of the Subject can be put forward as the 
‘Subject,’ as much of it is known to contain the Probsns. Hence, when the MT- 
mamsaka puts forward the reasoning ‘The perception of the sages, *0/ wherein the 
perception of the sage’is put forward as the ‘Subject ’, it follows that lie accepts 
such perception as a reality. And when it is admitted, it must be admitted exactly 
as it is known to exist ; so that thera can be no- reason for denying that they de 
pertain to Heaven Ac. If, on the other hand, the said' perception of sages ’ is not 
admitted, then tbe reasoning becomes open to the fallacy of the * Unknown Subject ’ 
So much for the untenability of the reasoning against the perceptibility of Heaven 
Ac., by the sages. As for positive proofs for such perceptibility, we have many 
such -.some of which are mentioned. 
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death and birth go on. For these reasons Merit and Der- 
merit (ApUrva) cannot be eternal. 

Then again, if ApBrva be regarded as eternal, (a) is it 
one only, common to all persons P (b) and (o) or is it, different 
for each person, * [ (b) one for each person, or (o) many for 
each person] P 

(A) If it were one ouly, common to all persons, then the 
good (resulting from it) would also be oom- 
V* r . P. 62. mon p erson8 1 a 8 there is nothing 

else that could determine whioh resulting good should go to what 
individual person; and thus (the good deed done by one person 
bringing the desired good to all) people would abandon the per¬ 
forming of meritorious deeds. “ Even though ApQrva be 
eternal (and one only), as there would be many and diverse 
manifesting agencies, there would be neither of the two in¬ 
congruities pointed out;—that is to say, even if the ApBrva 
be eternal and one only, common to all persons, neither the 
resulting good would belong to all persons, nor would there 
be a cessation of meritorious deeds. * How so P' For the 

simple reason that the manifesting agencies are many and 
diverse; that is to say, the result proceeds (not from the ApBrva 
but) from that whioh manifests that eternal ApBrva ; and it is 
for this manifesting of the eternal ApBrva that deeds have 
to be done; so that there is no possibility of the cessation of 
meritorious deeds; for it is a well-recognised fact that that which 
is manifested by a certain person brings its results to that 
person only [and thus when the ApBrva is manifested by the 
act of a particular person, the good resulting from it will 
belong to that person only].” This last statement that 
you make by no means represents * well-recognised fact; for 
instanoe, it is not a fact that the Jar that is manifested 

* There ere three poeeible elterastiree implied in thie, eaya the Tatfarg* :—(1) 
There ie e tingle ApQrva common to ell persons ; (2) there ere many Apdreaa 
one only for each pertoo; (3) there are many Ajuftut ior each person. 
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(rendered perceptible) by psvadatta is not seen by Yajfia- 
datta. Farther, what do you mean by the 'manifestation' 
of the eternal ApUrva ? Does it mean that it is perceived ? or 
that it becomes capable of bringing about its results? or that 
its covering is removed ? If you mean that it 

beoomes perceived, then this is not a fact; as no ordinary 
person ever perceives the ApUrvai • which is beyond the 
reach of the senses. If secondly, you mean that the ApUrva , 
by being manifested, becomes capable of bringing about its 
results, then we ask—is this capability of bringing about its 
result the ApUrva itself ? or is it a property belonging to the 
ApUrva ? If it is the ApUrva itself, then in that case [as the 
Apurva is eternal, and the said capability is nothing other 
than the Apurva] there is nothing done by the man to the 
Apurva [so that one man’s ApUrea should bring results to 
all men]. If, on the other hand, the said capability is a pro* 
perty belonging to the Apurva, then, what proof have you for 
the belief that- the ApUrva is something entirely different 
from that capability ? The view held is that the ApUrva is that 
from which the result follows. If, lastly, by the 'manifests* 
tion’ of the ApUrva you mean that its oovering is removed,— 
then you have to explain what this 'oovering' of the ApUrva 
is; as a matter of faot however, we cannot, conceive of the pos* 
siblity or impossibility of any corering for things that are 
beyond the senses. 

(B) The above reasonings also serve to set aside the 
view that ApUrva is eternal and [one] for eaoh person. 
“ How ?" Fer in this case also the incongruities pointed 
out in the previous case—vis. the cessation of meritorious 
deeds by men &c.—are present; and so also the incapability 
of manifesting agencies (for the Apurva) ; and further, there 
would be no possibility of any aotivity for the purpose of 
adding to the ApUrva that has been once produced; as [this 


• And m regard* the (Sage, he can perceive Sven an Apttrva. 
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* addition’ consists in the increasing of the component fac¬ 
tors, and] no change of composition is possible in the case 
of an eternal thing (as the ApHroa is held to be). “ The 
diversity in the composition would be due to the diversity 
in the manifesting agencies.”* This is not right; as no 
such diversity is ever found in any single thing. All that 
you mean is that though the Apilroa is one only, yet it can 
appear as diverse, through the diversity of its manifesting 
agency, and this diversity v.ould cause the Baid 'increase* and 
' decrease But this, we say, is not possible; for the simple 
reason that no such diversity is ever found to appear in any 
single thing; that is to say, we have never found any single 
thing being affected by any diversity of its manifesting 
agency, whereby any such‘increase’ or‘decrease’could be 
possible. “But, as a matter of fact, we have found such 
diversity (and increase and deorease) in the size of the face 
as reflected in diverse reflecting media, like the bright sword 
(the large mirror, the small mirror,) and so forth. ” No 
such diversity has ever been found, we reply. “ Then 
what is it that is found (in the case cited by us) ? '* (In 
the case you have cited) the idea of diversity (that people have) 
is a wrong one; the face only appears at if it 
v*r. Page 63. diverse, and it does not actually become 
diverse; and this for the simple reason that one and the same 
thing can never have more than one form; there is no single 
thing that ever takes diverse forms. For these reasons, you 
must give up either the notion of the Apflrva being one only, 
or that of its being the cause of increase and decrease. 

(C) “We shall then regard Apurva as eternal, and many 
and belonging to eaoh person separately.” If you 

take op the position that there are many eternal Apurvat be- 

* One Md the same thing n»y be larger and smaller in accordance with the 
aiza of it* manifesting agency; for instance the aame face appear* large in a large 
mirror, and small in a small mirror. 
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longing to each person,—even then the incongruity does not 
cease; that is to say, even this last theory is not free from 
the incongruities that, there would be no possibility of death, 
and that there would be a cessation of meritorious deeds. 
M But what produces the result is the manifestation (of the 
Apurva). ” What do you mean by this ? Do you mean 

that the ApSrva produces the result at the time that there 
is its manifestation P or that the result is produced after 
the notion (producing the ApUrva ) has ceased ? As a matter 
of fact, it is never found to be the case that the Apurva pro* 
duces its result at the time that it is manifested; for instance, the 
attainment of heaven does not follow immediately after the 
AshvamB^ha sacrifice [and the manifestation of the Apurva 
must be at .the same time as the action of sacrifice; as the 
action is the manifesting agent of the Apurva, and in all 
oases the manifestation is found to be at the same time as 
the manifesting agency; e. g. the manifesting of the jar by 
the lamp is synchronous with the appearance of the lamp]. 
If then it be held that the result is produced after the act* 
ion (of sacrifice, for instance) has ceased to exist,—-then it 
comes to this that what manifests the Apurva is the action that 
is non-existent, and yet it is as aided by this action that the 
Apurva produces the result—a truly wonderful view of things! 
And [if a non-existent action were to manifest an 
Apurva, then] there would be no Apurva that would be not 
manifested at any time [as at any particular time we have 
any number of actions non-existent]; —so that all Apurva* 
would produoe their results at all times! If, with a keen 
desire to support your view of the case, you hold every act¬ 
ion also to be eternal [so that the action would not be non¬ 
existent at the time of the resultj,—even then you do not 
escape from the incongruities pointed out above; — i. e. the 
cessation of all meritorious deeds, and so forth [one merito- 
riousaction having bees performed, as this would, eat hypothen , 
continue to exist for all time, and to manifest its ApSrva and 
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bring about its results, there would be no need for the per¬ 
formance of any other act]. 

Thus then we find that in whatever manner the eter- 
nality of Apuroa is held, it fails to bear examination. 

('Not admitting Word as a distinct Instrument of Cogni¬ 
tion, the Bauddha * philosopher raises the following objection] 
—“ What is the meaning of * assertion of a reliable person ’ ? 
Does it mean that the person making the assertion is truth¬ 
ful ? or that the fact asserted is true {really as it is averred 
to be) ? If it means the former, then that idea (of the truth¬ 
fulness of the speaker, and of the consequent truth of his 
assertion) is got at by Inference, t If, on the other hand, it 
means that the fact asserted is true,— then this also can be 
known by Perception; for it is only when we actually per¬ 
ceive the state of things to be as it is asserted to be, that we 
conclude that the fact is really as it has been averred to be.” 

This objection cannot be maintained ; as it is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the meaning of the SUfra . 
The Sutra 'ApfopailSshah shabdih ’ does not mean what 
it has been taken to mean [i. e. it does not mean that * the 
word, aided by the reliability of the speaker, makes the 
object known ’, in which cose alone would it be regarded 
as inferential; nor that ' the truth of the fact averred is 
known by actually coming by the thing spoken of ’, in which 
case alone could it be regarded as perception ]; J what it does 

• Dinnaga in Chap. V of bis PramUnatamvehchaya— ride Satiah. Ch. Viyasbho- 
aana'. Mediaeval Logic-' from which it appears fhat the objection aa found in Uw 
V&fika is a quotation from Dinnaga’a work. 

f That a certain person is trathfnl can be learnt only from inference ; and when 
we have come to the conclceion that he is a truthful man, fsem that we infer that 
what he says must be true. 

$ It is only after the Word has brought about the cognition of the fact expressed 
by it, that ita reliability ia inferred from tbe fact being actually found to be as averred 
by the Word. Bat because the reliability of die Word is inferred, it does not follow 
that the effect—the ccguition-prod'totd by the Word should also be inferred. Nor 
agpain is tbe relation between the Word and ita meaning always that of invariable oon- 
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mean is that, in regard to things connected with the senses, as 
well as those not connected with them, we have a oognition 
which we speak of in terms of the word —t. e. of which we 
speak of in the form ' I have the cognition of such and Bueh a 
thing by means of words] ’—and it is the cognition, thus ex¬ 
pressed, that forms the result of the 1 Word ’ (as the instru¬ 
ment of cognition). Thus it is found that the objection urged 
by DinnSga is wholly irrelevant. 

Sutra (8). 

The said Word is of two kinds—the Dristartha, that of 
which the thing spoken of is perceived, and the Adrist3r(ha, that 
of which the thing is not perceived. 


Bhasya. 

(Page 23,11.1—4.] 

That * Wo ret* of which the thing spoken of is per¬ 
ceived in this world is called * Dristartha ' ; while that of 
which the thing spoken of is only believed to exist in the 
other world is * Adristaritha * These are the two divisions 
under which are included all the assertions of sages and 
ordinary men. “ For what purpose does the Sutra 

mention these two divisions P ” This mention is made 

so that the other party (either a pupil or a disputant) may 
not think that what is a valid instrument of cognition is only 
that assertion of the reliable person which speaks of things that 

mitance, whereby every verbal oognition would be always inferential. What hap¬ 
pens in the case of verbal cognition is that the words used are such whose conven¬ 
tional meanings, being well known, arc recalled to the mind whenever they are heard; 
and the meanings of the individual words thus recalled,come to be connected together, 
by reason of tbeir proximity, capability and mutual need,—and thus related to_ 
gether, they give rise to the comprehension of the connected meaning of the Sen. 
tence as a whole. And this process is entirely different from the process of Infer¬ 
ence. 

• (1) That wliioh speaks of things directly perceived by the Speaker, and (2) That 
which speaks of things only known to him indireotly, by means of Iaferenee for 
instance. 
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are - directly perceived, as it is only snoh things that oan be 
duly ascertained. This idea had to be guarded against, as 
such assertions also as speak of things not seen are valid 
Instruments of cognition , j as snch things also can bo duly ascer¬ 
tained by means of Inference*. 

Here ends the section of the Bhclsya dealing with the 
Instruments of Cognition. 


ViETIKA ON S0fRA (8). 

[Page 63,1. 21 to page 64,1. 6.] 

The declaration (in the Stttra) that * Word is of two kinds’ 
is meant to restrict the application of the name; the sense 
being that, though a ‘ reliable assertion ’ may be of many 
kinds, yet, in the present context, it is meant to be restricted 
to such- assertions only as speak of things that are amenable 
to Perception and Inference. t Or, the two kinds of 
Word may be said to be du6 to the difference in the charact¬ 
er of the speakers; as words are found to have both ‘ (JrigtSr- 
tha ’ and ( adristartha ’ speakers; those who speak of things 


* If only Words speaking of visible things were reliable, then tho Veda would 
become excluded. Hence it is added that words speaking of invisible things also are 
reliable. Such invisible things as Heaven and the like can be known by means 
of Words whose validity can be ascertained only by means of an Inforence baaed up¬ 
on the fact of their being the Word of * a reliable person—i. e. Qod. And it is 
for this reason that these things are said to be inferred. This precludes the validity 
of mere Hearsay, or of the word of persons whoso veracity oannot be correctly 
inferred / e. g. that of Buggha end others. And it does not mean that the things 
spoken of in this case are those that oannot be cognised by means of Perception. 
As Heaven 4o., are actually perceived by the sages. When the ordinary man speaks 
of Heaven Ac., his words are ' a^fUar(ha ’ in a double sense—the thing is one 
cognisable only by means of words whose validity can be only inferred, and the 
man speaks of things that he has not seen, but knows by means of words whose 
reliability he knows from Inference. It is on the basis of this double sense of 
* «#r*f |dr ’ that we find the Varfiha offering a second interpretation of tho 
words *4fI|ldrtAa , and • ^fJfUrfhB '—fafparya. 

f • The former explanation is in accordance with the Bhdfge ; the Fdrfiia 
next adds another interpretation’— Tdtparya. 
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they have seen are ‘drijtBrtha’ speakers, and those who 
speak of things (not seen, but) known by them by means of 
Inference are ‘adn§t8rtha’ speakers. 

The definition provided by the Sufra thus applies to sages 
as well as to Aryan ond MlSchehhas (BhUsya, p. 22, line 7-8). 
This common definition has been provided, and no distinc¬ 
tion has been made, for this reason that the activities of 
all these men are oarried on through * reliable assertions. ’ 

Thus we find that the four described above are the 
Instruments of Cognition, by means of which the activities of 
gods, men and animals are varied on (BhSsya, p, 22 1. 8-9). 


Thus ends the section of the Vctrlika dealing with the 
Instruments of Cognition. 


Lrctobi (3). 
v The PramSyas. 

The Objects of Cognition. 

[SUfras 9 —22.] 

BhIsya. 

[P.23,1.5 to P.24,1.4.] 

The SSfrU now proceeds to explain what is to be known 
by means of the above-desoribed Instruments of Cognition. 

Sifra (9). 

Soul, Body, Sense-organs, Things, Apprehension, Mind, 
Activity, Defect, Re-birth, Fruition, Pain and Release really * 
constitute the Objects of Cognition ’. 

Of these—(1) the Soul is the peroeiver (of all that 
brings about pain and pleasure),—the experiencer (of all 
pains and pleasures)—the knower of all (pains, pleasures and 

» According to the ParUhufflAi there ere two reedinge of the Sa{ro—one with 
• |m end the other without it We (hell eee later on (P. 216) how thie particle i» 
euentieL 
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their causes)— who gets at all things. * (2) The Body 

is the reoeptaole of the Soul’s experiences. (8) The 

Sense-organs are the instruments of the experiences. (4) 
The Things are the objects to be enjoyed and experienced. 

(5) Apprehension consists of the experience 
itself. (6) t The Mind is that internal organ 

which is capable of bringing about the apprehension of all 
'things,—which the Sense-organs (being limited in their 
scope) cannot do. (7) Activity is the cause of the 

propagation of the body, the sense-organs, the things and the 
sensing of pleasure and pain ; (8) So also are the 

Defects. (9) Rebirth—the body that belongs to the 

Soul in one life is not the first that the Soul has had ; nor is 
it the last; in fact there can be no * first’ in the previous bodies 
that the Soul has had [as we cannot trace any beginning of 
the worldly process] ; and as for its subsequent bodies, there 
can be an end to these only when Release is attained ;—and 
it is this that constitutes Rebirth. (10) Fruition con¬ 

sists in the experiencing of pleasure and pain along with the 
causes leading to these. (11) Rain —by the special 

mention of* pain ’ (and the omission of * pleasure ’) it is not 
meant that fchepe is no pleasure at all,—which is what is 
aotually felt as agreeable [just as much as Pain is felt as 
disagreeable] ; what is meant is to lay stress upon the teach¬ 
ing that it is desirable that one should practise the thoughtful 
contemplation of the fact that Pleasure also is only a form 
of Pain,—being as it is, along with its causes, found to always 
end in pain, to be never also entirely free from pain, and to oe 
inseparable from various difficulties; as when one is thought¬ 
ful and contemplates upon the said fact, he becomes dis¬ 
gusted ;—this disgust makes him free from all attachment, 
and brings Dispassion ;—and having become dispassionate, he 
attains Release. (12) Release consists in the cessation 

of the series of births and deaths, and the consequent dis¬ 
appearance of all pain. 

* If the Soul did not got at all thing*, it could not know ‘all thing*'. 

* The point in which the Soul differ* from the oth*r object* i* that it i* only a* 
tile experiencer of pleaanre* and pain* that the 8oul i* come thing to be got rid of fjkiya 
in ita own poaifive form ; it i* never hiya, it i* al way* upOflya, to be acquired and 
treeeared ,• while all the teat—except Releaae—are al way* only St to be got rid of ; 
and Xtloati ia alwaya to be acquired and treaaured.' 

f There ia much uncertainty on th* exaot nature of mono*. The later L^gioiana 
regard it aa an 'imjrlya '; while the Bhdfya ia not clear on thi* point. Wo ahall deal 
with this subject later on, under Manae’. 
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Though apart from theBe enumerated, (here are many 
other ‘ objects of cognition' also—such as Substance, Quality, 
Action, Community, Individuality and Inherence,-—yet it 
would be impossible to enumerate all such objects severally: 
so wbat the SQtra has done is to make specifio mention of 
only those ( objects ’ whose right knowledge brings Release, 
and wrong knowledge leads to Birth and Rebirth [and it does 
not mean that these are the only objects that can be cog¬ 
nised.] 


VlRflKA. 

[P. 64,1.7 to P.66,1.10.] 

The * Object of Cognition * is next described— 

•[The Bhasya puts the question— What is to be known by 
means of the above described Instruments of Oognition,— with a 
view to specify the 'objects of cognition', which have been only 
hinted at, in a general way, in the definition of the Pram&pas; 
and the sense of the Sutra is that the' objects of cognition * 
enumerated are precisely those whose true knowledge brings 
Release and whose wrong knowledge brings Birth and Rebirth. 

The oompound in the Sutra is JDoandoo, of which every 
component is pf equal importance. 

An objection is raised—" What is the meaning of the 
SQtra ? Does it mean that the Soul and the rest here mentioned 
are the only ' objects of cognition' ? or that these are 
* objeots of oognition' only ? If the former, then the 
statement becomes too narrow, as it omits to mention many 
objects of cognition ; such, for instance, as Space, Time, 
Community, Individuality and Inherence.] If, on the other 
hand, the meaning is that they are ‘ objeots of cognition * 

Only, then there is a contradiction between this SQfra , 
and SQfra 2-1-16, where the Bha$ya speaks of the Soul Ac.* 
as both * instruments of oognition * and' objects of cognition*; 

•The whole test of line* 10—17 u defective, there being no teas than Sve boo- 
nee. We give within eqnare bracket*, the purport of tbeee eight Knee, eo far ae it 
-ean be gleaned from the rdfparpe and the ParithutfAi. 
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sad in support of this dual character it cites the instance 
of the weighing balance, in whioh when weighed, the gold 
becomes the object weighed; while when some other thing 
is weighed, and gold is used only as the medinm of measure¬ 
ment, it is the instrument ; and thus the same gold comes to be 
spoken of as ‘ pramkya ’ as well as ‘ pramUtfa And further, 
such a statement by the Sutra would be oontrary to faots of or* 
dinary experience; in which it is found that one and the same 
thing is related to actions in more ways than one; for instanoe, 
in the case of the tree, we find it spoken of as the agent in 
the sentenoe * the tree stands * [as an objective in * I seethe 
tree', as an instrument in ' he Bees the moon by means of the 
tree,' and so on]; and just as in this case we find the names of 
several verbal-relations applied to the tree, on the basis of the 
presence, in it, of all the several characters,-—so, in the same 
manner, the same thing (Soul for instanoe) could be ‘ pramdya’ 
as well as ' pramUna ’ [so that it is not right to say that Soul 
and the rest are pramSyae ’ only]." 

The above reasoning is not right; as it is based upon a 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the SUfra. What the 
Sutra means is that the * object of cognition ’, consisting of 
the Soul and the rest, when duly known and differentiated 
tends to bring about the Release of the person; and it does 
not mean that there are no other ‘ objects of oogniticnNor 
would there be any incongruity if the Sufra were taken to 
mean that Soul &o. are * objects of cognition ’ only. “ What 
do you mean •?” What we mean is that the 8U(ra states 
that for the man seeking Release, Soul and the rest must 
be the ' objeots of cognition ’ only; these must be known 
by him; and it is not meant to enjoin the knowability of 
these [t.«. the Sufra does not lay down that Soul &o. must be 

* “The incongruity—In the shape of tlio contradiction of SS. 9.1 .16 ia quits 
potent ia thie ease—how then on yon sty that there ia no iaooagruity in this 
view?” 
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known bj all men * ]; nor is it meant to deny the knowabi- 
lity of other things. All that is done by the Su(ra is to 
reiterate f the truth that by one who seeks for Release, these 
must he knoion; —i. e. for him they must be ' objects of cogni¬ 
tion * only. Thus we find that the Safra is meant to do 
both [to state that Soul &o. are the only ‘ objects of cogni¬ 
tion and also that Soul &c. are 1 objeots of oognition' only]; 
and neither of these statements is open to the objections that 
have been urged. 

Even granting the contention of the Opponent against 
the Sutra, we offer the following explanation:— 

Space and the other objects also are included in the 
Sot 1,8 * by the force of implication. What is the impli¬ 
cation ? ’* - It is thisThere are twenty forms of Activity 

(the seventh object mentioned in the Sutra) ; and these are 
affected,-—t.e. found to be qualified and borne upon 
by—Space and Time; all which therefore are implied $ in the 
mention of ‘ Activityas for Community, Individuality and 
Inherence, these are only qualifications of the several Objects 
mentioned in the Sutra; that is, Soul and the other objects 
are already mentioned in the Sutra, and Community, Indivi¬ 
duality and Inherence are only relations serving to different¬ 
iate the said objeots from one another; and as such are in¬ 
cluded in the So{ra as the qualifications of those directly 
mentioned, 

* ‘ Bat only by the pnpil who is seeking for Beleaee.’ 

f The aie of the word 1 reiterate ’ show* that the foot i» vouched for by other 
pramapa* *l*o. 

$ The reading of the printed text* ie defective ; ae it atande, the eenee ie that 
Space Ac. are not inoladed ; whioh would be aboard ; ae from what follow*, and 
from what the Mfparya aaye, it ie dear that Space and Time Ac. arc meant to be in¬ 
cluded. Hence the proper reading thould be sfk wwe^ 

Space affect* activity, when the Veda lay* down a oacriAoe a* to be performed 
on a plot of ground eloping eaetwarde; Tim* affect* it when it lay* down the 
Pf ~Tt —fi" eacrific* to bo performed on the Parpamiel day. 
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• As a matter of fact however, the Sufra does not mean 
either to indioate all ‘ objects of cognition or to indicate 
those that are ‘ objects of cognitions ’ only. If the author 
of the Sutra had simply meant to indicate the ‘ objects of 
cognition he would thereby only prove his own inaptitude, 
by mentioning what has already been mentioned (as implied by 
the account given of the Instruments of Cognition); and further 
by mentioning again what has already been mentioned in the 
very first Sutra (and what is again already implied in the 
account subsequently given of the PramSnas) the author'a 
statement (in the present Sutra) would partake of the char¬ 
acter of the incoherent ravings of a maniac. It is with 
a view to all this that the author of the Sutra has inserted 
the qualifying particle ' tuthe meaning of the Sofra thus 
is that * though there are other objects of cognition also, yet 
those that are mentioned (Soul &o.) are those objects of cogni¬ 
tion whose true knowledge brings the highest good; this is 
what is implied by the particle * (u \ 

An objection is raised:—“ How is it that Pleasure is 
not mentioned ? Is it because there is no such thing as 
Pleasure ? Or because it is already included in something 
else ? It cannot be the former; as Pleasure is a thing that 
is known to every living Soul; inasmuoh as Pleasure is found 
to be experienced by every living Soul, it cannot be said that 
there is no such thing as Pleasure. For the same reason 
[i. e. because Pleasure is actually known as something entire¬ 
ly different from Soul and the rest] Pleasure cannot be 
held to be included in any of the things mentioned in the 
SQ(ra." 

Pleasure has been omitted with a view to indicate 
the absence of attachment. “ How so ?’ The man who is 
seeking after Release should look upon everything as ‘ Pain 

• The above explanation has been given by-tlie author only to show bia 
ingenuity ; the real explanation is the one already given above ; which be relter. 
rates —Tdiparya. . ; 
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and it is for the purpose of laying stress upon the propriety 
of regarding everything as * Pain' that the Sttfra has omit¬ 
ted to mention* Pleasure ’ separately. As a matter of fact* 
when a man regards everything as * Pain ’, he acquires that 
Dispassion which consists of the absence of attachment to (or 
indifference for) the entire three worlds; and when the ‘ab¬ 
sence of attachment ’ is practised, his longing for all the 
three worlds ceases; the * longing’ for a certain thing con¬ 
sists in the desire for its return; and naturally no such 
desire is possible, when the man regards all things as ‘ pain *; 
for oertainlyno one desires Pain;—all longinghaving thus ceas¬ 
ed, the man does not have recourse to those (activities) that tend 
to bring back the objects desired; as he does not have re¬ 
course to these activities; no further Merit or Demerit 
aoorueB to him ;those that have already accrued to him in the 
past become exhausted through his experiences, and thus 
ultimately Merit and Demerit, which form the sole cause of 
birth and rebirth, entirely disappear from the man; and there¬ 
upon he becomes *Released ’; that is, he is not born again. 
It is with a view to indicate all this that the 8tt(rrt has 
omitted to mention ' Pleasure ’. 

Soul—The first Pramgya. 

BhZ?ya. 

[P. 24,1. 5 top. 25,1. 9.J 

• As a matter of fact, it is found that the Soul is not 
apprehended by Perception; the question then arises as to 
whether it is known only by means of ' reliable assertion \ 
The answer is that it is not so; as Soul is cognised by means 
of Inference also. 

° • That there ie such a thing aa 8oul ia known, in a general way, from Reliable 
Aeaertion (of the Veda, for instance), and this knowledge is ratified by Inference’— 
falparpa. ‘By being ratf/M is meant that the vague general cognition is specified ’— 
says the Parithmffki. That is, the existence of particular souls in particular bodice 
beoomes reoognised. 

In connection with the opening sentence of the Bkifya* the objection is raised 
as to why the perception of the Soul ie denied, when as a matter of fact, the Soul is 
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SOTBA (10). 

Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and Cognition are 
the indicatives of the Soul, 

[A] The Soul having experienced pleasure by coming 
into contact with a certain kind of things, whenever, in the 
future, he happens to see a thing of that same kind, he wishes 
to acquire that thing ; and this wish to acquire is possible 
only in one who, while remaining one and the same, per¬ 
ceives several things ; as it arises from his remembrance of 
a previous perception; it is thus that Desire becomes an indi¬ 
cative (a sign or proof) of the Soul. • No such desire would 
be possible [if there were not one and the same agent to 
cognise and to recognise the thing, and] if there were only 
a scries of distinct cognitions, each pertaining to its own 
distinct object; for the recognition of one cognition by an¬ 
other cognition would be as possible as the recognition by 
one body of the experiences of another bodyf. _ 

always an object of mental perception, being always perceivod as ‘ I a conception 
that appears along with every cognition. The answer to this is that it is truo that 
we have the notion of ‘ I but this might bo (and actually is) taken as referring to 
the body; and as suoh it could not afford a sufficient proof for the existence of the Sonl 
apart from the body ; so long as it is not strengthened and ratified by other means 
of cognition, Inference &c. This is the answer from the stand-point of one who 
does not regard the Soul as purely perceptible ; the answer from the standpoint of 
one who regards Soul as perceptible is that the passage refers to the Soul of others, 
one’s own Soul being always percepti lie. — [as held by some Logicians, called Ly 
Jayanfa Bhatta, 1 evapB,\hyS,K ’] Parithvfflhi. 

• * Having found a certain kind of thing to give pleasure, the man formulates 
the judgment * this kind of thing gives pleasure this is the major premiss ; when he 
ees that kind of thing again, ho has the idea ‘ this is that kind of thing’; this forma 
the minor premiss ; from these two premisses he comes to the conclusion ' this will 
give pleasure ’/ and then detiree to acquire that tiling. Thus this Deeire proves that 
the agent who has this desire must be the same who has the three cognitions re¬ 
presented by the two premisses and the resultant conclusion)—there being a oommon 
agent for all the four; if the agent were not the same there could be no suoh recol¬ 
lection or fosion of the several cognitions involved ; and it is this common agent— 
who is the seer of the thing, the experiencor of pleasure, the rememberer of the 
thing being tt*e source of pleasure, and the desirer of the thing,—who is the 8oul '— 
Titparpa. 

t' This anticipates the following argument:—* If in the absence of a Soul, the 
recollection and fusion of cognitions were possible under the hypothesis of 
every cognition setting up, and forming a factor in, a series of cognitions ; then 
every cognition would recall and fuse into every other cognition of the same series. 
Ttfparya. 

The phrase 1 (WtdefdraMf ’ is explained by the Bkdffa itself later on—p. 25 
11s. 4—6. 
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[B] Similarly it is only when one and the same agent 
perceives several things, that, on recollecting a previous per¬ 
ception, he comes to have Aversion to the thing that has been 
the cause of pain to him. 

[Qj When a certain kind of thing has been found to be 
the cause of pleasure, on subsequently seeing a thing of that 
kind, the man makes an attempt to obtain that thing; and 
this Effort would not be possible if there were not one agent 
perceiving a number of things and recollecting his past per¬ 
ceptions ; specially no such Effort would be possible if there 
were only a series of distinct cognitions, each pertaining to 
its own distinct object; for the Effort of one cognition on 
the basis of the experience of another cognition would be as 
impossible as the Effort of one body on tne basis of the ex¬ 
periences of another body. This explanation also applies to 
the Effort that is put forth for the getting rid of what has 
been found to be a cause of pain. 

[D and E] It is only by reason of his remembrance of 
his previous experience of pleasure and pain that when the 
man gets by the thing that had caused him pleasure he is 
pleased, and when he gets by what had caused him pain he 
feels unhappy; and. thus it is that he experiences Pleasure 
and Pain. Ind in this also the reason is the same as before 
[that is to say, the said pleasure and pain is possible only 
when the person getting by the thing and remembering the 
previous experiences is the same who had had those experi¬ 
ences ; and this proves the Soul as the experiencer of I’iea- 
sure and Pain in the past, their rememberer and their experi- 
enoer in the present]. 

S When a man is desirous of knowing or understand- 
real character of a certain thing), at first he ponders 
over it in the form—' what may this be and pondering thus 
he comes to know it in the form—' this is so and so ’. This 
Knowing of the thing is by the Bame agent as the previous 
desire to know and the consequent pondering ;—so that this 
Knowledge becomes an indicative of the presence of the 
common agent in the shape of the ‘ Soul And here also 
the reason is the same as before. 

Now we proceed to explain the phrase ' dShanfaravaf 
* as in the case of another body ’, [that we have used .twice 
before, p. 24,1. II and 1. 141The philosopher who does 
not admit the Soul readily admits that tne diverse, Cognitions, 
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each pertaining to a distinct object, when appearing in differ¬ 
ent bodies, are never recognised [and never fuse together, the 
cognitions of one body not being reoognised by another 
body]; and for the same reason the diverse cognitions, ap¬ 
pearing in the same body also, could not be recollected; 
the two oases being for the said philosopher exactly 
alike, [so far as the absence of the common agent is 
concerned; there being no such agent in either case]. 
Thus then, with regard to a single agent we find that he 
recognises only what ne has perceived, and not what he has 
not perceived * [or what has been perceived by another] ; 
similarly with regard to diverse agents also, we find that one 
agent does not recognise what has been perceived by another; 
neither of the these two well-known facts can be adequately 
explained by the philosopher who does not admit a Soul. 

Thus it is proved that there is suoh a thing as Soul. 


Vietika on Sutra 10. 

[Page 66, line 11 to P. 71,1.41 
Sutr5 10 is put forward—(a) with a view to differentiate 
the Soul from what is homogeneous to it(i, e. other JPramSyeu, 
Body, Sense-organs Ac.) as also from what is heterogeneous 
to it (i. e. the PramSnas) ;— (b) f also with a view to ratify (or 
specify) by means of Inference what is already known by 
means of Word (of the Scriptures) : i. e. with a view to 
strengthen the knowledge of [or to specify the oognition of] 
the Soul that has been known in a general way by means of 
Reliable Word;—(c) and lastly also with a view to show an 
instance of the commixture of several Instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion: We have said above (in the Vdrfika , Text, pp. 31-32) 
that in many cases several Instruments of Cognition commin¬ 
gle ; and the case of the Soul is one of those oases [where 
we find the commixture of Word and Inference]. 

° The text read* « l—ff C BW WlfWtftfa ; and the foot-note remark* that 
ia not found in three of the four manueoripta. But from the contax 
it iaoiaaria that what iaoaoeaaaryiath e ciauaowrfwn^ts, and it lathe other donee 
apajiw, which ia auperfloona, in view of the nextaentaaoe; where the perception 
and remembrance by different ageota ia apokea of. 

f The particle' cha ’ here meana' and * ■ ■ ■■■aayathcfdfrtnyn. 
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Says the Bhttsya (P. 24,1. 8)— The Soul hating expert- 
eneed pleasure by coming into oontaet with a certain kind of 
thing, whenever, in the future, it happens to see a thing tfo, Sfc. 
The sense of this is that what proves the existenoe of the 
Soul is the * * recollecting * or * blending ’ of Desire and the 
rest (the cognitions and recognitions leading up to it). 

** In regard to this”, says the Opponent, “ we hare to 
oonsider the following dificulty : [In every case of Inference 
the indicative proves the conclusion only when it is itself 
perceived] how, then, can Desire and the rest prove the Soul, 
when they are themselves not perceived ? +’’ 

(They prove the existence of the Soul] because they per¬ 
tain to the same objeot as the Recognition ; that is to say, be¬ 
cause Desire and the rest have the same object as the Recogni¬ 
tion, they prove that all the cognitions appearing in the Recog¬ 
nition have a oommon agent; it is a well-known fact that 
no * recognition ’ >pf cognitions is possible, (a) when these 
oognitions have different agents, or ( b ) when their objects are 
not the same, or (e) when they are brought about by different 
instruments. For instance—(J) in no case do we find a' re¬ 
cognition ’ of the cognitions of colour, of taste, of odour, and 
of touoh : as there is never any suoh recognition as * this 

touch that I feel is the colour that I had seen ’;- (a) nor 

again is there any suoh recognition as ‘ that by means of 
which I see * colour now is that by means of whioh I had felt 
its touoh;—(a) nor lastly is there recognition by YajSadat$a 
of what had been seen by P6vada$ta: there is never any 
suoh reoolleotion as * this that I, YajSatjatta see, is the same 

•The ParUhujtfki explains the word * pratitanfkiita ' u the blending or fasion 
of (1) the previous oognttion of the thing, (2) the remembrance of the pleasure, 
eaosed by it, (3) the subsequent oognition of the thing, (4) and tht oonasqnent Desire 
—into a single oonoeption comprehending all the four ideas as belonging to one and 

tho same agent. 

f Desire, Aversion, and Effort are not perceptible. 
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thing that D6va<Jatta had seen.' And what is the reason for 
all this ? The simple reason lies in the faot that each cog* 
nition has a distinct object of its own. Thus then, for one who 
denies a Soul, every cognition must be *distinct,with a distinct 
object of its own ; and no * recognition ’ or * recollection ' 
Would be ever possible. Hence the conclusion is that there is 
a single agent who recognises ; and this is the Soul. 

You will perhaps offer the following explanation :—“ The 
fusion or recognition of the several cognitions (in a series) 
will be due to the faot of the proceeding cognition being 
the cause of the following cognition. That is to say, tho ‘re¬ 
collection ’ or ' fusion * of the several cognitions is due, not 
to the fact of all of them having a common agent, but to the 
fact that, in any series of cognitions (to whioh every cognition 
gives rise), every individual cognition is the cause of the 
cognition that follows ; as a matter of fact, every cognition 
is followed by another cognition, this latter proceeding from 
a certain potency in the proceeding cognition,—and is itself 
endowed with all the potency (that belonged to the previous 
cognitions) ; and thus even though the cognitions arc diverse 
and many, there is a ‘ fusion ’ by reason of the relation of 
cause and effect subsisting aflaong them; just as there is in the 
case of the seed : in the case of seeds, we find that the 
small grain of paddy is followed by the sprout; and the 
sprout, by reason of its having followed from the paddy-seed, 
is endowed with the potency of the paddy ; and from this 
sprout by the aid of the several elemental substances, is pro¬ 
duced only another grain of paddy, not a grain of barley : 
and the only reason for this lies in the faot that what has 
gone before is a paddy-grain, and not barley ; [so that there 
is a recognition of the grain of paddy];—in the same manner, 
in the ease in question also, there is a * fusion ' or 1 recogni- 

• The‘na ’ in the text ia evidently wrong; u thin eentencele meant to be expla¬ 
natory of the preceding sentence ; while with the 1 na ’ it would be a direct contra¬ 
diction of it. 
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tion' of several cognitions only when they appear in the same 
i series of cognitions —so that there is a causal relation 
among them, every one of them being the effect of that which 
precedes it; and there is no suoh ‘ fusion ’ when the cogni¬ 
tions belong to a different ' series ’ j as in this latter case, 
there is no necessary sequence (and consequent causal rela¬ 
tion) among the cognitions. Thus the * fusion ’ is due 
to the presence of causal relation, and not to the presence of 
a common agent; for the simple reason that we do not know 
of any instanoe where there is * recognition ’ due to the 
presence of a common agent [while of ( recognition’ due to 
causal relation we have an instanoe in the case of the Seed]; 
and thus the 1 Recognition' (that has been urged as the reason 
for the existence of the Soul) having been found otherwise 
explicable, it cannot prove the existence of the Soul * 

t The above reasoning is not sound, we reply. As it 
does not remove the diversity: That is to say, when you 
deolare that the ^recognition* is due to the causal relation, 
you do not set aside the diversity among the cognitions; and 
this for the simple reason that causal relation itself subsists 
on (i. e. presupposes) diversity; it is upon diversity that every 
oausal relation depends;—and in cases where both parties 
admit diversity (among the things concerned) no'recogni¬ 
tion* is found possible. Why not ?—you will 
v»r Page 68. w e n, i n a case where the cogniser is not 

the same as the rememberer (in whioh case the diversity 

* The import of thia objection i» thui explained by the fafparya —Between the 
cognitions of DOvagafta 0D tho 000 hand, and those of Yajfia$af$a on the other, we 
tad two differences : they have different agents, and they are not the cease of each 
ether. We also find that there is no ’recognition* of the one as the other. The question 
then arises—Is thia absence f* recognition' due to the first difference, or to the 
aeoond ; and as there is nothing to determine the exaot answer to this question 
tiie inference drawn (as it is by the BMffa) from ‘recognition* can not be conclusive 
as to the difference or non-differenoe of the agents. 

fThe fafparya remarks that the Sid^haufi purposely keeps his real explanation 
hidden from the Opponent. The real explanation is clearly given in the Fdrfifci, Teat, 

p. 68,111. 
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of agents is admitted by botb parties), no remembrance is 
possible; and when there is no remembrance, there can 
be no ' recognition.’ [Hence so long as the causal relation 
does not do away with diversity, it cannot form a basis for 
‘ recognition’ J. 

’ “ What we mean” the Bauddha explains, "is that no 

* recognition’ is possible; and we do not say that * recogni¬ 
tion’ is found where there is causal relation, all that we say 
is that where there is no carnal relation, no recognition is 
found; and the reason that we have put forward for this 
absence of recognition is the fact that there is no necessary 
sequence (in cases where there is no causal relation). Thus 
your complaint against our reasoning is absolutely futile 
and meaningless”. 

This explanation is not right'; as it does not really 
meet the question at issue. In explaining your position in the 
way you have done you do not meet the real point at issue: 
I have said 'where there is diversity’, recognition is not found; 
and you say * ' when there is diversity, on account of the 
absence of causal relation, recognition is not found’; and your 
statement in this form is of such doubtful import that it 
does not at all set at rest the question at issue. " Well 

the same is the case with yourself: when you simply assert, 
that' recognition is not found when there is diversity,’ you 
do not meet the point in dispute.” This answer of 

yours is no answer at all; when you say that my statement 
is similar to yours, you admit that your own statement does 
not meet the point in dispute. 

“ Hot so”, says the Opponent;" as what I have put 
forward is not meant to be a reason; that is to say, I do not 
mean that'there is Recognition because there it causal rela¬ 
tion' ; all that 1 mean is that the Recognition, that you have 

• Tha ‘ n*’ is the Uatk wrong : the opponent dott j*jr abore ‘ —i fa l W I* 
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pat forward, can be explained otherwise (than on the basis of 
what you seek to deduce from it) ; and hence it cannot serve 
as a valid reason for deduoing what yon seek to deduce from 
it; and tnus all that I mean is to point out the fallacy involved 
in your reasoning; and I do not mean to put forward another 
reasoning in the form that * there is recognition became there 
is causal relation or that ‘ there is no recognition because 
there is no causal relation *J. ” 

• Even so your argument is not tenable. For you have 
failed to grasp the import of the reason (Recognition) put for¬ 
ward by us (in support of our conclusion). Evidently the 
true import of our reasoning has not been comprehended by 
you; you have been misled by the generalised form in which 
our reason has been assorted; that is why you find, with it 
the fault that it is explicable otherwise (than on the basis of 
our conclusion). The ‘Recognition 'that we have put forward 
as our Reason is a qualified Recognition (and not mere Recog* 
nition in general) j'what we mean is that particular kind of Re¬ 
cognition which apprehends a certain thing as the common 
object of the previous cognition, of the present cognition and 
of the remembrance.! And no such remembrance or Recogni¬ 
tion would be possible under your theory [where nothing is ad¬ 
mitted except the 'series’ of cognitions, and where everything 
having a momentary existence, any form of 'Recognition' is an 
impossibility. {] " Why so ? ” Simply because— §(a) there 

* The reel answer of the Logician to the Bau^ha objection begins here. 

t The Beoognition is in this form— 1 that source of pleasure in the shape of 
garlands, sandal paste and the like, which I remember, is the same that I am perceiv¬ 
ing now'. The Recognition appearing in this qualified form differs materially from 
that Recognition which depends upon causal relation; as in this latter kind of Recog¬ 
nition there is no remembranoe.— TUparya. 

$ 'The proving of the momentary character of things means the disproving 
of all Recognition ’ says the Partihufflhi. 

| There is no reoognition in any of the following forms—(a) * I am touching 
tills thing with the same organ of touoh by whioh organ of vision I had seen it'; 
(b)' This that I am seeing as the jar is the same as the cloth that I had seen ’; 
or (u)' X recognise this which had been perceived by my friend.’ 
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is no recognition by one sense-organ of wha t has been pre¬ 
viously apprehended by anotherj—(b) because there is no 
recognition in one form of what has been apprebended in 
another form;—and (c) because there is no recognition by 
one person of what has been previously apprehended by an* 
other person. [And under the Bauddha’s theory of moment¬ 
ary existence, each cognition being distinct, no form of Re- 
membrance would be possible]. And yet in the case oited 
by us, Remembrance does take place; which proves that Re¬ 
cognition is possible only under that theory under which 
there is Remembrance [and not under that under which there 
is merely causal relation.]* 

The Opponent makes the following rejoinder:—“ You 
urge against us the impossibility of Remembrance ; but as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it is not true that no Remembrance is possible und¬ 
er our theory. How so ? Well, because on the basis of causal 
relation itself there is remembrance of a thing in that same 
* series of bodily sensations ’ in which the previous appre¬ 
hension of the thing had appeared; so that that * series of 
bodily sensations' in which the apprehension and the remem¬ 
brance appear is the Rememberer as well as the Apprehender 
[and there is no necessity for the postulating of a Soul apart 
from the body and the sensations].” 

Wbat you say is not possible, we reply; firstly because 
all cognitions are transient; and as a rule it is only something 
lasting for some time that can be impressed upon by an im. 
pressing agencyt;—and secondly because of the absenoe of 

• In the cue of the cloth end the yarns composing it, where causal 
relation is distinctly comprehended, there is no Recognition j there is no such idea as 
that ‘ this cloth is the same as the yarns 

1 Tito conclusion tlms is that for the proving of the existence of the common 
agent in the form of the Soul, we have a flawless Beaton in the shape of the Recog¬ 
nition of an object as the same that wu seen, is seen and is remembered.’— fd(parga. 

The Opponent having failed to grup the import of the former explanations, 
the Author proceeds to convince him of the existence of the Bool by means of another 
sat of reasonings: ‘ Every cognition ia momentary ; when it disappears it disappears 
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connection: as a matter of fact, it is only when there is some 
eonneotion between the two that one is impressed by 
the other ;* while (under your theory) the cog* 
v«r. p*g« 69. n ^ ona ( a ji appearing B t different points of 
time and disappearing as soon as appearing) can have no 
connection with any impresser [so that, there being 
no impression, no Remembrance is possible]. 

f 11 The impreaaion consists only in the production or 
appearance of a sensation endowed with a certain potency; 
that is to say, as a matter of fact, from a particular 
consciousness, which is produced along with a previous 
sensation, there follows another sensation, which is 
endowed with the potency of its predecessor; and the ap¬ 
pearance, with this potency of this latter sensation, in the 
Consciousness, is what is called ' impression * [and this is 
quite possible under the theory of ' momentary cognition/]." 

We have already answered this by pointing out that no 
such thing is possible; because Cognitions are transient, and 
because (as such) they can have no connection with any 

entirely, leering an impression of itself behind,end it h through the agency 
of this impression that the subsequent remembrance appears ; it is absolutely essen¬ 
tial for this process that the rememberer should continue to exist from the time of the 
cognition up to the time of the remembrance. According to the Bau^Jha however 
no such lasting entity is possible; as he admits of nothing else except a series of 
momentary cognitions JVtfporyn. 

• The reading should be ‘sentk^Hsm not i a$amba44ham’ f as the 
sente a pparently it that at a rale the impresser is always connected with the 
impressed. 

t The Bautf$ia view is thus explained in the J’dfparya 

The ’previous sensation' is that cognition which acta up the 'series of 
cognitions’; this is of six kinds—five related to the five organs of sensation, and 
the sixth the cognition of attributes. From the previous sensation there follows, 
coeval with it, that particular Consciousness ■ at 1 stream of cognitionswhich is 
known as ‘ alkyavijfiaoa', or ‘ Basic Consciousnessfrom thia cornea the next sen¬ 
sation which ia endorsed with the potency cf remembrance, in the form of the ‘ I- 
idee.’ Though thia is nothing apart from the sensation itself, yet it is regarded as 
* potancy ’ only figuratively, for the purpose of explaining the phenomenon of 

abranoe. 
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impression. Then again, * that 'particular consciousness*, 
which you hold to be coeval with the previous cognition, 
cannot afford any help either to the sensation appearing at 
any present moment, or to any that appears at some future 
time; because (according to you) the oognition that appear 
at the present moment appears in an immaculate form, and 
also disappears exaotly in the same form in which it appears 
(so that it cannot be affected by the * particular conscious* 
ness *]; and as for any future cognition, no * particular cons¬ 
ciousness * could be regarded as having any connection with 
what is yet to come; and it cannot affect, or impress, that 
which is not connected with it. Thus we come to the 
conclusion that your assertion—that' Remembrance prooeeds 
on the basis of causal relation ’—shows that you have not 
been taught the real meaning of Impression. 

There is yet another reason why no Remembrance is 
possible under your theory [that there is no Soul, and every 
phenomenon depends upon causal relation among Cogni¬ 
tions] As a matter of fact, every bhUva, (lit. becoming, i. e. 
condition or quality), stands in need of a bhaoifri, the beeomer ; 
t. e, the thing to whom the condition or quality belongs; 
every becoming must require a beeomer, because it is of the 
nature of an action, —like the auction of being produced. In 
accordance with this inference. Remembrance, being of the 
nature of a becoming, must require a beeomer ; and in the case 
of Remembrance this beeomer may be ither in the form of an 
objective (the object remembered), or in the form of an agent 
(tike person remembering)j that the beeomer of an action has 
these two characters is shown by the fact that in the action 
of the' oooking t of rioe* the beeomer is the rice, which is the 

• Tbit anticipate! tba following argument of the BancJdba—“ Even thongh the 
two cognitions are transient, yet, when they appear at the same point of time, there 
is some connection between them; and throagh this oonneotion one oognition would 
be impressed by the other, and thereby bring about it- remembrance.” 

f Aooording to the ?dfpwyn, the reading ia'pdha^ not ‘ pdtf i aha fr and the 

I also demands 
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object cooked [as the condition of being cooked belongs to the 
rice, and not to the cooker] ; while in the case of the action 
of * walking ’ by JDevadatfa, the beeomer is pevadatta, who is 
the agent [as the condition of walking belongs to the man 
who walks]. Now so far as the action of Remembrance is 
concerned, the beeomer cannot be of the nature of the objec¬ 
tive, as there is remembrance of absent things also; if the be- 
comer of Remembrance were its object, then at the time that 
one remembers an objoct that does not exist at the time, the 
Remembrance would be entirely baseless (its beeomer being 
non-existent); it could certainly have the agent for its subs¬ 
tratum ; but this would be possible only under our theory, 
and never under yours; for the simple reason that you do 
not admit of any such thing as ‘ agent ’ (the ' stream of cog¬ 
nition ’ being all that you admit); as a matter of fact, you do 
not admit an ' agent’ for the action of Remembrance; so that 
under your theory (when one remembers an absent thing) the 
Remembrance must be baseless. And if you admit this posi¬ 
tion [that Remembrance ie baseless], then you are met by the 
following (inferential) reasoning: * < Remembrance can never 
be baseless,—as no effect is ever found to be baseless; as a 
matter of fact we find that every effect—suoh for inst a n c e , as 
Colour—subsists in a substratum ; and Remembrance is an 
effect;—hence Remembrance must have a substratum [and 
it can never be baseless]’. 

“ The names becoming and beeomer may be applied to 
Effeot and Cause respectively; *. e. the ‘ Effect-moment ’ (the 
moment at which the Effect appears) is the becoming, and 
the * Cause-moment 1 the beeomer. What then is the neces¬ 
sity of postulating a beeomer (in the shape of the Soul ) apar 
from these P” 

This cannot be right j because of the difference 
in time; as a matter of fact, the Cause and the Effeot 

• Thu is the answer given by the Author on the basis of the momentary ebarao- 
ter of things; i. e. from the standpoint of the Bau£$ha himself. The answer from 
his own standpoint he gives below, line 20 it uj. 
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exist at different points of time; so that neither of the 
taro could ever be the substratum or container of the other ; 
as in the case of the bowl and the jejube fruit, [we find 
that the bowl is the substratum of the fruit, only when the 
two are present at the same time, and when the bowl has a 
certain degree of continuity of existence, whereby it acts 
as an obstacle to the action of gravity which tends to the 
downward fall of the fruit, and thereby becomes its ' subs* 
tratum’]. 

The Opponent may state his case as follows :—*'* Be¬ 
coming is nothing more than being produced, and the Becomef 
is that which is produced ; that is to say, because Remem¬ 
brance is something that is produced , its production would be 

its ‘ becoming ’; and the Remembrance itself 
w^|> p 70 s* 

would be the ‘ beoomer* [and as such not 

require a further * becomer ' in the shape of the <SWj”. 

This also cannot be ; because it involves a self-contradic¬ 
tion, and implies a contingency which you do not admit. If 
you hold the production to be something different from the 
Remembrance, then you fall into self-contradiction ; for you 
will have to point out the distinctive features of such ‘ pro¬ 
duction * [and this pointing out will land you in self-contra¬ 
diction] ; as you do not accept the production to be anything 
distinct from the thing produced. That is to say, if you hold 
the production to be different from the thing produced, it be¬ 
comes necessary for you to describe the distinctive features 
of Production ; and when you describe these features, you 
go against your philosophy. You will perhaps ask—why 
so ? Well, the * production ’ of a thing could be explained 
only, either as * the connection of the thing with the existence 

* Remembrance it not • becoming, a quality; in fact it is itself a becomer, a thing; 
and the being produced of Remembrance 'is-ita * becoming ’ ; so that being itself 
a becomer, Remembrance does not' stand in need at another becomer in the shape 
of the find. The postulating of a becomer for what is itself a becomer would lead to 
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of its cause, ’ or as ‘ the existence of the thing as qualified 
by the connection of its cause *; and both these are conting¬ 
encies not * accepted by your philosophy [as both involve the 
more than momentary existence of the Cause and the Effect]; 
and this is the * self-contradiction *. (mentioned by us). 

If then, [with a view to esc ipe from this self- 
contradiction] it bo held that the Production is not different 

from the Remembrance,f --then, which (of the two) would 

subsist in which ? In fact, in this case, your assertion-—' the 
production is the becoming and the Remembrance is that 
which it produced (the becomer)’—becomes absolutely meaning¬ 
less. $ Such an assertion can have some sense only in case 
production is the ' becoming ’ or ' property ’ of Remembrance 
[and not when both are identical]. § And when Remembrance 
itself is a 'becoming,' it must have a* becomer*; for the simple 
reason that every ' becoming ' must have a ' becomer ’, as we 
have already pointed out. 

Thus it is ^ound that nnder the Bauddha theory, there 
can be no Remembrance ; and when there is no Remembrance, 
there can be no Recognition;—but Recognition is a fact;— 
hence the inevitable conclusion || is that that which is the 

•The reeding demanded by the eenee is ‘w*# 

f The reeding demanded by the sense, and countenanced by the Tdfpary* 
should be—fife 

X As Remembrance and Production being s* hypothui identical, how can one 

eubsist-in the other ? 

| The fdfpmrym adds—Even so the assertion, 4 Remembrance is the becomtr and 
Production is She ieeasuiif', could have some senae;that is all it could not, however, 
save the opp o nent from the necessity of admitting the permanent Soul ; as even 
tboogh the production is the 4 becoming ’ of the Remembrance, yet it does not 
follow that Remembrance, in its own turn, can never be a 4 beooming ’ ; specially 
as every effect can be a ' becoming *; and Remembrance is certainly an effect. N or 
does this mean an upfa'te repress ; aa the series ends in the Soul, which is a per¬ 
manent entity, and not an s/eci. Thus of Remembrance, aa a ‘becoming', the eter¬ 
nal Soul is the 4 becomer*. 

l{The Sa$ra tuns Mines to be interpreted as containing an 4 Inference per nega¬ 
tion ' which may be thus formulated Remembrance has a common agent with the 
past and the present cognitions,—because it is actually raespsiasd as having the 
same object with these two,—that which has not the same agent, is never thus 
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agent of this Recognition is something quite distinct (from 
Cognitions and Series of Cognitions), and this is the single 
entity of the Soul. 

*We may also explain the Stttra as containing a ' positive 
Inference’, or 'Inference per affirmation’:—pSvadatta’s 
cognition of colour, taste and touch mnst have one as well as 
many causes,t—because they are all recognised, as ' by me,* 
along with the remembranoe of the same objects ;—exactly as 
it is found in the case of the single glance of the dancing girl, 
on looking at which several cognitions appear simultaneously 
in the minds of several experienced persons knowing [through 
their study of Bharata’s Natyashasfra ] the signification [of 
every gesticulation]. That is to say, in the oase cited, as 
the cause is one only,—in the shape of the glance ; thus even 
though the cognitions are several and by several persons, yet 
they are all recognised as having been brought about by a com* 
mon cause ; in the same manner, in the case under considera¬ 
tion, as the cause, in the shape of the agent, pevadatja, is one 
only, his oognitions (of colour, taste and touch), even though 
several, will be recognised as by a common cause;—and this 
common cause is the Soul. 

II. 

[Having proved the existence of the Scul on the basis of 
the Recognition that is involved in Desire, Aversion &c., the 
Viir{ika proceeds to prove the same on the basis of the idea 
that, Desire and the rest being qualities, must have a substance 
in which they would subsist], 

recognised,—< g. the Remembrance by J>evada|{a is never recognised as having 
the same object as the Yajfta£at$a’s cognitions,—the Remembrance in question how¬ 
ever is not not-recognised,—hence it must have a common agent with the cogni¬ 
tions.— falparya. 

• The 1 negative inferenee ’ proving the existence of the Soul lias been shown in 
the preceding note ; in accordance with the Bhayya. The Varf ika next proceeds to 
show the * Inference per affirmation,' in support of the same conclusion,—as 
deducible from the 80\n. 

fin the present contest itls the presence of cm common cause—the common 
agent —that is wanted to be proved ; but in order to iffake the judgment perfectly 
correct, the author has added the • many causes * also; these many causes consisting 
of the several distinct olgetlt cognised.— fifparya. 
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Some people have explained the S&tra —* Desire... ...are 
indicatives of the Soul ’—in a different manner. Desire and 
the rest are all qualities ; and it is a well-known fact that 
qualities subsist in something different from themselves. 
That Desire and the rest are qualities is proved by an * In. 
ference per residue as follows (a) Desire &o., being 
non-eternal, can be neither Community, nor Individuality, nor 
Inherence (all which are eternal);—(6) nor can they be 
Substance, or Action, as they, like Sound, inhere in an all- 
pervading * substance [and Substance cannot inhere in Sub¬ 
stance, and Actions do not always inhere in all-pervading 
substances] ; and so on there are many similar reasonings 
that could be deduced, which go to make up the ' Inference 
per residue-’ [that proves that Desire &c. cannot be any 
thing else but Qualities]. All this goes to prove that 
Desire and the rest must subsist in something distinct from 
themselves, because they are non-eternal, and because they 
are effects, like Colour and other qualities. Then, inas¬ 
much as it is a well-known fact that the qualities that belong 
to the Body continue as long as the Body remains in exis¬ 
tence,—and as Desire and the rest are not found to so conti¬ 
nue,—they can not be regarded as qualities belonging to the 
Body. And being precluded from belonging to the Body, 

• The reasoning is put here in a condensed form ; it contains the sense of several 
reasonings (as mentioned towards the end of this passage). The full import of this 
reasoning has been thus explained by the jAtparya and the Pari$hufflhi : - 

Because Desire Ac. are non-eternal, they must inhere in a substance j—where 
a mere 1 substance ' is sufficient to form the substratum of Desire Ao., there can be no 
justification for asserting that their substratum should be such as is made up of sever¬ 
al component parts;—hence we conclude that the substance in which Desire Ac. 
inhere is one that is not made up of component parts j—such impartite substances 
are of two kinds : some ire all-pervading, while others are atomic;—Desire Ac. could 
never inhero in an atomio substance, because they are non-eternal, and they are per¬ 
ceived by us ; white no qualities of the atom can ever be nerceptibte to us ordinary 
human beings ;...hence the conclusion is that they inhere in an all-pervading sub¬ 
stance. Why they cannot inhere in the non-pervading or limited substances, Earth, 
Water Ac. is shown in the next Note. 
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they must subsist in the Soul. * Thus the existence of the 
Soul is proved by an' Inference per residue.’ 

Body—the Second PramBya. 

BhXsya. 

[P. 25,1.10 P. to 26,1.2]. 

t The receptacle of the Soul’s experiences is-— 

The Body, which is the vehicle of actions, of sense-organs 
and of objects.X (Sfltra 11). 

(A) “ How is the Body the vehicle of actions ? ” With 
regard to things that the Soul desires to obtain or to dis¬ 
card, there arises in the Soul the desire to obtain, or to dis¬ 
card it respectively ; urged by this desire, the Soul puts forth 
exertion embodying the operation of the means for obtaining 
or discarding it; and that wherein this exertion appears is 
the Body, 

(B) ** How is the Body the vehicle of sense-organs ? ” 
That thing alone can be regarded as the vehicle of 

the sense-organs by whose benefit the sense-organs are bene¬ 
fited, and by whoso injury they are injured,—and being 
according to this benefit or injury, they act upon their ob¬ 
jects good and bad ;-and such a thing is the Body. 

" How is the Body the vehicle of objects ? ” That 

is to be regarded as tho vehicle of objects in which receptacle 

• The other items in this 1 Argument per residue’ are thus supplied by the T&t- 
parya. —‘Desiro&c. cannot bo tho qualities of tho live olomontary Substances, Earth, 
Water &o.,-as, if they were so, they would be common to nil men: the desire of one 
man would bo tho desire of nil men ; just as the odour of the earth is perceived by all 

men ;-they cannot be the qualities of tho Mind ; as the Mind is found to be the 

instrument that produces them nor could they belong to Time and Space, as, if they 
belonged to these, then also, they would bo common to all men. lienee tho only sub¬ 
stance to which Desire Ac. can belong is the Soul. 

^For further discussion on the Soul the reader is referred to 8fi$ra 3-1-28]. 

f As the Body is the receptacle of the Soul’s experiences of pleasure and pain, 
it lies at the root of the series of births and rebirths ; hence its treatment comes next 
after the Soul.’— fSfparya. 

t According to the Bh&tya and the VSrfika, this Sfl(ra contains three definitions 
of the Body—(1) it is the vehicle of the Soul's actions ; (2) it is the vehicle of the 
Soul’s sense-organs (3) it is the vehicle of the Soal’sjobjects. Some philosophers 
have takes the Sdfraas providing a single definition— 1 it is the vehicle of actions Ac. 
Ac. This is rejected by the V&rfika, 
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there appear the feelings *of pleasure and pain caused by the 
contact of the sense-organs with those objects and such a 
receptacle is the Body. 


Vabtisa. 

[P. 71,1. 6 to P. 72,1.12.] 

“ The Body is the vehicle of actions, of sense-organs and of 
objects —says the SUfra. Now what is Action f? 

By ‘ action ’ in the present connection is meant only a 
motion, an activity, for the purpose of obtaining what is beneficial 
and discarding what is injurious. That is to say, when one 
comes across something that has been the source of pleasure 
(in the past), he is moved by a desire for obtaining that 
thing ; and the movement that follows from this desire 
is what is meant by * action ' (in the Bfitra); similarly 
when one comes across something that has been the source 
of pain, there is an activity in the shape of a movement towards 
the discarding of that thing; and this movement constitutes 
what is meant by * Action 

•The word in the pointed text appears in the wrong place. The 

' Pandit ’ edition places it after ; This gives a better sense and has been 

adopted in the translation. In the other reading it is not possible to find a reasonable 
construction for 

fflie Opponent puts this question, in view of the following difficulty:—The defi¬ 
nition of Body as th$ vehicl* cf action is both too wide and too narrow ; the tree also 
is a vehicle of same action, while it is not a body ; similarly the frog embedded in 
stone has body, which is devoid of all action. 

The answer is that the word 1 action ’ doea>ot stand here for any and every 
action ; but only for that action which is excited by a desire for the obtaining and 
discarding of the beneficial and the injurious thing respeotively. So that the definition 
cannot apply to the notion of trees, which have no desires. As regards the body of 
the frog embedded in atone, though it has no action at that time, yet it has the cap¬ 
ability of such action i «s no sooner does the frog come out on the stone being broken, 
its body acts iu the same way as all other bodies do. Our bodies also are not 
always acting ; all that the Sfifra can mean is that the Body is capable of aotion ; i.«. 
when suoh conscious action appears it does so only in a body. 

The Par'uku^dhX defines cktftd as that activity which is brough” about by 
the contact of the Soul that is moved by exertion. 
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° How oan the Body be the vehicle of sense-organs — 
when as as a matter of fact, sense-organs either snbsist in 
their own cause, or do not subsist in anything at al 1 ? That 
is to say, those sense-organs that are produots subsist in their 
own cause; while those that are not products do not subsist 
in anything. For instance, the organs of smell, of taste, 
of vision and of touch are products, while the organs of hear¬ 
ing and Mind are not products; and not one of these organs 
-—beginning from the organ of smell down to the Mind—sub¬ 
sists in the Body. Under the oircumstanoes, it is not right 
to assert that the Body ie the vehicle of sense-organs."* 

What we mean by the Body being the vehicle of sense- 
organs is that the sense-organs follow the changes of the Body. 
We do not mean that the Sense-organs subsist in the Body in 
the sense that the Body is the container and the sense-organs 
the contained ; all that we mean is that they subsist in the 
Body in the sense that they are affected by the benefit and 
injury of the Body; that is to say, the Sense-organs are bene¬ 
fited by the benefitting, and injured by the injury, of the 
Body;—this is all that is meant by the Body being the vehicle 
of the sense-organs. Thus the objection urged by the Opponent 
has no force. 

This same explanation applies to the assertion that the 
Body is the vehicle of objects. How so ? For the following 
reason :—What is meant is not that the ‘ objects ’—smell 
and the rest—subsist in the Body (in the sense that the Body 
is the container of smell &e.) ; what is meant is that the ‘ pur¬ 
pose ' or 'function' of smell &c.—which consists in their 
being the cause of the experiences of pleasure and pain-—is not 
accomplished except when the Body is there ; and it is in 
this sense that smell &o. are said to have the Body for their 
vehicle ; just as the villagers are said to have the proprietor 

•The fifparya add* that if by ‘subsistence’ it be meant mere conjunction, and no 
inherence' then the jar alto would to a body ; aa the jar is often in contact with 
sense-organ*. 
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of the village for their * Sshraya ' [which means that they are 
the cause of bringing pleasure and pain only when the pro" 
prietor ie there to experience them ; and it does not mean 
that they are contained in the proprietor]. 

" As a matter of fact we find the Sutra using the general 
terms 'action' (‘Sense-organ’ and ‘object’); how then can they 
be interpreted in the restricted sense that you have given them 
[of 'action ’ for the obtaining of'the beneficial and the discarding 
of the injurious, and so forth] ? ” 

Our answer to this is that general terms are found to 
have their signification restricted by their force ; this ‘ force ’ 
consisting in the peculiarity of the context and. so forth. 
For instance, when the assertion is made ‘ feed the Brah- 
manas ’ [where the general term ‘ BrUhmanas ’ is used, which 
signifies all BrShmanasJ 11 a 3 it is absolutely impossible for 
all Brahmanas to be fed, the word is taken to mean a parti¬ 
cular BrShmana, who happens to be in closer proximity (than 
other BrShmanasy to the speaker, and who, on that account, 
is more nearly related to the context. In the same manner 
the words ‘ action ’ and the rest also, though used in their 
general forms, become restricted in their significations by the 
force of the attendant circumstances [which make the wider 
signification impossible]. The ' force ’ that thus alters the 
denotation of words is twofold—(1) popular usage bearing 
on the subject spoken of, and (2) certain inconsistencies, or 
incongruities. And in the case in question we find that in 
popular usage, the word ‘ action ’ is never used in the sense 
of action in general ; whenever it is used, it is used always in 
the sense of some particular action; e.g. all such words as 
' spandafS ’,' sarpati ’, ' dhavafi ’ and the like,—though de¬ 
noting activity in general —are always used in the sense of 
some particular form of activity; exactly the same is the case 
with the word' chSsti * used in the Sufra. Even if we accept* 

* ‘The pertiouler ‘apt’ denotes—ma i/wt grant it’ TUparya. 
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the word * chSsta ’ to be denotative of aotion in general, we 
shall have to regard it as denoting a particular action, in view 
of certain incongruities (arising from the word being taken in 
its general sense); and by reason of those incongruities, * it 
will not be right to take it in the sense of action in general; 

[the incongruity in the present instance consisting in the fact 
that] the vehicle of any and every action could not bo entitled 
to the name ' Body—and that, it is only when we take the 
word ‘ chgstil ’ in the restricted sense, that wo can avoid the 
absurdity of the definition of Body (as the vehicle of action) 
applying to the jar and such other things [everyone of whioh 
is the ‘ vehicle ’ of some sort of action in general]. 

f The explanation that we have provided serves to set 
aside the view that the definition applies to the jar and such 
other things,—if made to consist (severally) of the first word 
[or of the second word, or of the third word]. Further, those 
who admit the force of the contention that the definition (con¬ 
sisting of each of the words taken severally) becomes applica¬ 
ble to the jar &c., propose to take all the three expressions 
(vehicle of action—vehicle of sense-organs — vehicle of objects) as 
collectively forming a single definition of Body ;—but even so 
they cannot prevent the definition from applying to atoms [which 
being the constituent cause of sense-organs and objects, and 
being the vehicle of many actions, are the ‘vehicles’ of all these]. 

* Tlie T/ltparya reads an additional ‘ W fwUlWTW after suit * 

t Having given the sense of the Sd|ra from the standpoint of the Bh&fya and 
of himself, the Author takes up the interpretation suggested by certain writers that 
the Sutra does not contain three definitions (as held by the Bhiisya) ; but it consti¬ 
tute* a single definition. This view is thus explained :—(1) If the first word alone 
—‘ vehicle of action '—be taken as the definition of * Body it applies to the jar, 
which is the vehicle of some action j—(2) if the second word—'vehicle of senM- 
orgsns’—is taken as'the definition of Body, the word 'vehicle* meaning that which is 
in contact, the jar would be a Body, as it is in contact with Sense-organs;—(3) lastly, 
if the third word—'vehicle of objects'—be taken as the definition, it will apply to the 
jar; as the jar is the vehicle of many such objects as colour and the like. 

All this is set aside by the explanation that we have given as to how the jar Ac. 
are ex eluded from the definition. 
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As for our own view of the definition, we have already shown 
how it does not apply to any thing except the Body. 


The Sense-organs—Third Pram&ya. 

BhI?ya. 

[Page 26, L. 8 to P. 26, L. 10J. 

* The instruments that bring about the experience (of 
pleasure and pain) are— 

The Olfactory, the Qeatatory, the Visual, the Outaneous 
and the Auditory Organs, proceeding from material substances. 
(Satra 12.) 

That by whose instrumentality one smells things is the 
Olfactory Organ; so called because it apprehends odour. 
That by whose instrumentality one tastes things is tlio 
Gestatory Organ; so called because it apprehends taste. 
That by whose instrumentality one sees things is the Visual 
Organ ; so called because it apprehends colour. That which 
is located in the skin is the Cutaneous Organ ; so called in* 
directly because of its location, t That by whose instru¬ 
mentality one heata things is the Auditory Organ ; so called 
because it apprehends sound. Thus from the force of the 
literal signification of the names, we learn that the sense* 
organs are to be defined as the apprehenders of their 
respective objects. 


0 1 The eense-organe being the prtteniert [as they serve to bring before the Soul 
through the body, definite objects, which become the source of pleasure and pain— 
Pariahtuptfhi], they differ,'in this respect, from the objects that are prtiented; and 
as Bitch they have to be defined before the Objects. As the Sfitra only provides the 
definitions of the particular organs,—and as these particular definitions are not in¬ 
telligible until we have the definition of ‘8ense-organ' in general, the Bhaaya in this 
introductory clause, supplies this general definition. The general definition should 
have been stated in the form that the sense-organs are the instruments by which 
direct cognitions are brought about; but it is with a view to excite disgust against 
the organs (along with every thing else), that the BhOtya speaks of them as the 
‘instruments of the experience of pleasure and pain .'—J'&fparya. 

. t The other organs are named after what is apprehended by them ; the Cutane¬ 
ous Organ apprehends the touch of things ; henoe the name 1 Cutaneous Organ ’ ap¬ 
plies to it, not directly in the se..ae in which the names of the other organ* apply, 
but only indireotly, in the sense that the sain is the locus of that organ. 
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* Proceeding from material aubatancet —adds the SfUra. 
The meaning of this is that it is because the organs proceed 
from diverse sources (in the shape of the material substances) 
that they are restricted to particular objects ; this would not 
be possible if they all proceeded from a single source [in the 
shape of the ‘ self-consciousness ’ of the SShkbyas] ; and it is 
only when each of them is restricted to a particular objeot 
' that it can be defined as the apprehender of its object. 

VlBftKA. 

|P. 72, L. 14 to P.,74, L. 4J. 

This Siifra also is be interpreted in such a way as to 
show how the Sense-organs are to differentiated from 
homogeneous and heterogeneous things; as such is the sense 
of all Sutras that are put forward as definitions. 

An objection is raised :— 

“ The Sutra merely mentions the Sense-organs by name ; 
and as such having the form of simple Enunciation, it can¬ 
not t be taken as a Definition. Enunciation has been defined 
(by the BhQaya p. 9 1. 10) as the mention of things by mere 
names; and this is exactly what the present Sutra does; 
hence it cannot be accepted as a Definition." 

This is not right ; as the Sense-organs are of the nature 
of instruments, and hence their definition must rest upon the 
.apprehension of their objects.^ That is to say, being 

• As a matter of fact, odour, which is the speciflo quality of Earth, is appre¬ 
hended by tho Olfactory Organ only i taste, the speciflo quality of Water, is appre¬ 
hended only by the Gustatory Organ : and so forth. This is so becanso the Olfao- 
tory Organ proceeds from—is built of—Earth, and tho Gestatory Organ of Water. 
If both proceeded from a single source, os held by the Sankhya, then we could not 
account for the aforesaid facts. 

f There is a V wanting in the text. The meaning intended must be as trans- 
lated above. 

$ The sense-organs being imperceptible, they can only be iuferred from the 
perception of things ,• which perception Is not possible without tho instrumentality 
of a sense-organ ; and hence a sense-organ can bo defined only as the instrument by 
which its particular object is apprehended and its percaptiou brought about. 
Thus the the word 1 Ghr&na ’ (Olfactory) in the SQtra is to be taken in its literal 
sense— Jfghiati anina, that by the instrumentality_pf which odour is apprehended; 
and this is a perfect definition of the Olf .ctory Organ. Similarly with the other 
Sense-organs. 
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of the nature of instruments, and as such being themselves 
beyond the senses (and hence imperceptible), they can be 
described and defined only through the apprehension of their 
objects; so that the Sense-organs should be defined as the 
instruments of the apprehension of their respective objects; 
as it is this apprehending that forms their distinctive feature 
[and what the definition does is to point out the distinctive 
feature of the thing defined]. 

The word * bhOfSbhyah ', * proceeding from material 
substances', has been added with a view to show that the 
Sense-organs have, each of them, the Earth, Water &c„ for 
their respective causes; and this is mentioned in order to 
show that they are restricted in their scope. 

“What is the meaning of this restriction ?’’ 

What is meant is that each Sense-organ is the instru¬ 
ment by whoso instrumentality the apprehension of the speci¬ 
fic quality of a particular material substance is brought about ; 
as a matter of fact, no' Sense-organ apprehends the qualities 
of all material substances; in fact every Sense-organ pro¬ 
ceeds from a particular material substance, and apprehends the 
distinctive* quality of that substance alone;—i. e. that quality 
which distinguishes that substance from all other substances.. 
This is the restriction that is meant to be expressed by the 
word * bhufebhyah ’. No such restriction would be possible 
if all the Sense-organs proceeded from a single cause; that 
is to say, if all the Sense-organs proceeded from a single 
cause, then, inasmuch as every effect follows the trend of 
its cause, all the organs would be of a uniform nature; so 
that, there could be no restriction or sharp line of demarc¬ 
ation in the scope of the organ; in fact either all the organs 

•An matter of fact what the Olfactory Organ apprehends is only odour, 
which is the distinctive specific quality of Earth. From this fact we infer, as 
follows, the fact of that Organ being of the Earth— 1 The Olfactory Organ if of the 
Earth, because from among the specific qualities of material eubstances, it appre¬ 
hend* odour only, which is the specific quality of the Earth.’ 
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would apprehend all objects, or a single organ would 
apprehend all objects. 

“ But, in the case of colour and such other things, we 
find that, even though proceeding from a single cause, the 
effects differ in their nature. That is to say, in the case of 
the various shades of colour, produced in the jar, by the 
baking, there are distinct differences, even though they all 
proceed from a single cause. ‘ What is the one cause 
of these shade of colour etc ? * That single cause is the 
contact of fire.” 

This is not right, we reply; as it shows that our posi¬ 
tion has not been understood. We do not hold that the 
various shades of colour proceed from a single fire-contact. 
What we hold is that they proceed from tho fire-contact as 
aided by a certain peculiarity in tho preceding shade of 
colour. That is to say, when a certain object is baked on 
fire, what happens is that each succeeding shade of colour is 
brought about by the fire-contact as helped by a peculiarity 
in the preceding shade of colour. • It is only thus that it 
is possible for varying grades of baking to appear in the 
same atom. From all this it follows that the several shades 
of colour &c., do not proceed from one cause. In fact we 
have never found any effect produced by a single cause; every 
effect is produced by three causes,—the * constituent* cause, 
the ‘non-constituent* cause and the ‘efficient* cause. “But 
we find a single action (of moving f. i.) to be the cause of 
two such things as conjunction (with one point in space) and 
disjunction (from another point).” This reasoning is not 
sound; as the fact put forward is not admitted by us; you 

• This ‘ peculiarity ’ o£ the preceding colour consists in its destruction. The 
succeeding colour is produced only when the preceding colour is destroyed ; and 
until it is destroyed, no new colour 1 b produced, even though tiie fire-contact con¬ 
tinues there- This shows that the several shades of colour do not proceed from a 
■ingle cause, in the shape of the fire-contact; in fact each colour has a distinct cause 
consisting of the fire-contact as qualified by the destruction of the particular colour 
that precedes it. 
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mean to say that a single action is the cause of both con¬ 
junction and disjunction; but we do not accept this as true J 
we do not. admit that any action, independently by itself, 
is the cause of both conjunction and disjunction. “If 
then, it is only as aided by something else that action 
produces conjunction and disjunction, then the definition of 
' action ’ falls to the ground : Action has been defined as 
that which, independently by itself, is the cause of conjunc¬ 
tion and disjunction ; and this definition fails; and the fail¬ 
ure of the definition of Action leads to the failure (and re¬ 
jection) of Action itself; * and this means that conjunction 
and disjunction are not preceded (and caused) by Action.” 
This argument does not vitiate our position; when we say 
that ( action, independently by itself, is the cause of con¬ 
junction and disjunction,’ we do not mean that it does not 
stand in need of the aid of anything else; all that is meant 
by its being 'independent’ is that it does not stand in need of 
any such other positive cause as appears and functions subse¬ 
quently (to the action) [as a matter of fact, in the bringing 
about of a new conjunction, it does stand in need of the 
absence or cessation of the previous conjunction ; so • that while 
independent of positive causes, it is not independent of a 
negative cause]. That is to say, in the case of Substances 
we find that one substance produces another only when aided 
by the subsequently appearing conjunction of other homo¬ 
geneous substances; but such is not the case with Action, 
-—which does not require the aid of a subsequently appearing 
Action; but being an Action, it brings about conjunction 
and disjunction [through the aid of other negative circums¬ 
tances, such as the cessation of the previous conjunction and 
so forth]. Thus the definition of Action does not fail ; nor are 
conjunction and disjunction brought about by a single cause. 


• 1 The failure of the definition irupliei the failure of the thing defined’— 
fdfcxirjra. 
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The Material Substances. 

BhIsya. 

[P. 20, L. 10 to L. 12.] 

What are the causes from which the Sense-organs pro¬ 
ceed ? 

t 

* The Material Substances are Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
and AkHsha (Sutra 13.) 

Here we find the Material Substances mentioned by 
their respective names with the view that when they are 
thus clearlv mentioned, it will be easy to point out which 
Sense-organ is the product of which substance. 

[The Vilrtika does not deal with this Sdtra separately.] 


Arfha-— Things or Objects (the fourth PramSya). 

BhIsya. 

[Page 26, L. 13 to P. 27, L. 2.] 

Of the endless objects, the following are those ‘ objects ’ 
[which, when pondered upon as things apprehended by the 
sense-organs, lead to that dispassion which helps the attain¬ 
ment of Release ; and which, when not rightly discerned, 
become the cause of endless births and rebirths]—— 

Sutra (14) 

+ Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound, which are the 
qualities of Earth [Water, Fire, Air and ZkSsha ], are the 
Objects of the aforesaid [sense-organs]. 

The qualities mentioned, belonging to Earth and the other 
elementary substances, are the ' objects ’ of the sense-organs 
respectively ; in accordance with the actual functioning or 
operating of the sense-organs. 

* The V&rtika and the fdfpu.rpa do not take any note of this 8Qfra; but the 
NySyat&chInibindha has this as an independent SQJra. The Bhifya also speaks of 
this as'containing the upadiiha of the Me fat ; and this word could have been used 
only with reference to the word of the fiSfrakdra. 

fThe UanslaSion here follows the interpretation of the Bhdfya. The VSrfika and 
the fdfparya however do not agree with the view that Odour and the other four 
qualities alone are 1 perceptible ’. Henoe they interpret the Sefra and the BhSfpa 
differently. The first difference lies in the following explanation suggested by the 
fifparpm — 'fudarfhah', the last word in the Sgfre, means that which is sought 
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VlRJtKAON SCJEA 14. 

[P. 74,1.7 to P. 82,1. a.] 

The compound word * prithivyadigunHh ' (in the Sfl$ra) 
is capable of several explanations. “ How ? ” Well, in the 
first plaoe, it can be taken as a Oenilioe^Tafpurusa compound; 
the meaning in this case being‘ the qualities of Earth &c.’ 
secondly it oan be taken as a Doandoa compound ; the mean¬ 
ing being * Earth &c. and Qualities —lastly it can be taken 
as a Bahuvrlhi compound ; the meaning being ‘ those things 
of which the Earth and the rest are Qualities’. Thus the 
compound being capable of being explained in several ways, 
there naturally arises a donbt as to what is the real mean¬ 
ing of the word. 

And [our opinion is that] the real explanation is to take 
the word as a Doandva compound. (A) The word 

cannot rightly be taken as a Genitive-^fatpurtua compound; 
as, if that were the meaning, then, the Earth and the rest 
would cease to be * objects of Sense-perception That is to 
say, if you explain the word as meaning ' the qualities of 

after—i.e. acted upon,—by the Bense-orgaiis ; bo that this word embodies the defini¬ 
tion of the fourth 1 object of cognition ‘arfha’ ; and the rest of the Sufra is not 
a definition ; it only supplies certain details of information ; though not iu a precise 
manner, as it is meant for a friendly listener, and not for a critical opponent.' 

The reason why the Td(parya had. recourse to this explanation of the definition 
of Ar\ha lay in the fact that according to the view of the Vdrtika, the Siltra could not 
be taken as supplying an accurate enumeration of the ‘ objects ’ of perception ; so the 
precise definition had to be found somewhere in the Siltra ; and this was found in 
the word '\a$ar\AdA.' 

The word l prifhivyd$iguiylh’ is taken, as we shall see, by the VdrfiJca to mean 
pfithivyOdayah—iA. ‘prifAiv I’, l jala’ and l agni '—and gundh ;gan#ha, &c., being includ¬ 
ed in ‘piiniV ; their separate mentiou ia regarded as another information supplied in 
a friendly spirit, with a view to indicate what is precisely apprehended by each sense- 
organ. 

The groat weakness in this explanation of the Sfi|ra is that PfifAiryafi has to 
be taken ns standing for only three oat of five bhujas ; while the gunas of the other two 
are as perceptible as those of the other tbreo. It is not easy to sec why the Vdrfijta 
and the Jdfparya fought shy of the BAtfya’t explanation ; the only reason appears 
to be that this explanation precludes the ‘perceptibility’ of the other qualities of 
'PfijAivydfi '—via : number, separateness &o. 
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Earth and the rest then [the Qualities would be the princi¬ 
pal factor of the compound, and] the Earth and the rest would 
be merely subordinate qualifications of the afore-mentioned 
Qualities, Odour, Taste &c.; and [being thus subordinated, the 
Earth &c. could havo no syntactical connection with the pre¬ 
dicate of the sentence; so that] Earth, Water &c. could not 
be regarded as ' objects of Sense-perception. And further, 
the qualification itself would be entirely superfluous; the 
first word itself of the Sutra mentions by name Odour, Taste, 
Colour, Touch and Sound ; and it is at once understood that 
these are * the qualities of Earth &c. ’; so that the further 
mention of these, ‘ Earth and the rest ’ (in the next word of 
the Siltra) becomes entirely superfluous. As a matter of fact, 
among Odour, Taste &e. there is no such division as that 
some of them are the ‘ qualities of Earth &c. ’ and some are 
the qualities of other entirely different things ; and only in 
case there were such a division, would the specification of 
qualities ‘ of Earth and the rest * have served some useful 
purpose. For these reasons we conclude that the word can 
not be taken as a Oenitioe-Tatpurusa. (B) Nor again 

will it be right to take the word as a Bahuvrihi compound ; 
for this reason that we do not know of any such things ‘ of 
which Earth and the rest are qualities ’; when taken 
as a Bahuvrihi compound, the word can only mean ' those 
things of which the Earth and the rest are qualities ’; now 
what are those things of which the Earth and the rest really 
■are qualities ? In fact, it is impossible to prove that Earth 
and the rest are qualities at all. And the Bahuvrihi com¬ 
pound cannot bo explained in any other way (to provide an¬ 
other meaning). Then again, except in certain specified 
cases, the Bahuvrihi compound must denote something which- 
is co-extensive with the denotation of the component words.* 

•‘And further, the thought that ‘Earth and the r«*t are qualities of something’ U 
not conducive to that disgust for things which is the purpose of the 8hit|ra.— 
Tstparj/a. 
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For instance, in the case of the compound ' ehifraguh *, * the 
man who possesses cows of variegated colour *, we find 
that the compound (as denoting the man possessing the qua* 
lifioation mentioned) is possible only when it is already known 
that the man possesses cows, and also that the oows are of 
v _ p ^ variegated colour; in the case in question, how* 
ever, we do not know of any thing possessing the 
qualities mentioned ; nor do we know that the Earth &o. are 
Qualities. “ Because they appear (in the compound) as 
qualification, Earth and the rest could certainly be regarded 
as Qualities.” Certainly not; for by this assumption 

everything would be Quality only : as there is nothing whioh 
cannot be the qualification or the qualified of something else ; 
so that, by your reasoning every thing would be a Quality ! 

For these reasons the word cannot be taken as a Bahuvrihi 
compound. Thus both of these compounds being 

precluded, the word must be taken as a Doandoa compound. 

That is to say, we have shown the impossibility of the word 
being taken as either* JJatpurusa or a Bahuvrihi compound; 
no fourth compound is possible ; and the only compound left 
is the third one, Doandoa ; hence we conclude that the word 
“ prithoiya#igun&h' must taken as a Doandoa compound. 

The Opponent raises an objection :— 

*' It is not right to take the word as a Doandoa oompound; 
as there is neither any authority ( ShUsfra ), nor any reason, 
in support of this view. If the word is to be taken as a 
Doandoa compound, it is necessary for you to point out your 
authority’and reasons in support of the view that Earth and 
the rest are * objects of sense-perception*. ” 

Your objection is not effective, we reply. As both are 
available: we have both authority and reasons in support of 
the view that Earth and the rest are * objects of Sense- 
perception* : As for • authority we have the Sfltra—' Be¬ 
cause of the apprehension of a single thing by meant of the 
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organs of vision and touch ’ (3-1-1).* And this same Sufra 
also shows the 'reason ’ as follows: As a matter of fact, 
we recognise the organs of both vision and tonoh as appre¬ 
hending the same thing; as we have such a notion as ' I am 
touching the thing that-I had see ti'; and this fact supplies 
the * reason ’ as regards sight and touch (bearing upon Earth); 
and the Sfitra quoted (whioh mentions this fact) supplies the 
' authority *; and requisite * authority * is also afforded by 
the fact that our (NySya) ShSstra declares that' community * 
is perceptible by the senses [and * community * belongs to 
Earth &o. also, andnot only to Odour and the other qualities). 

Thus it is proved that the word' prifhivyStfigunHh ’ 
should be taken as a Pvamjva compound, signifying ' Earth 
&c. and Qualities.' 

When the Stltra speaks of prithioycldi, ’ 1 Earth and the 
rest*, what are meant are Earth, Water and Fire, which are 
perceptible by the external organs of perception; and by the 
word ‘ gunnh t * are meant (1) all that inheres in substances— 
viz. Number, Dimension, Separateness, Cognition, Disjunc¬ 
tion, Priority, Posteriority, Viscidity, Velocity, Motion, Com¬ 
munity and Distinctive Individuality as also (2) SamavUya t 
Inherence, which does not inhere in substances ; and is yet 

* The Safre quoted represent! both 1 authority,’ and* reason’. It is only a 
material substance, an earthy eobetance for instance, that can be both seen and 
touched ; so that the Sa$ra indicates the fact that material substanoes,—i. e. Earth, 
Water dec.—are?amenable to perception by sight and touch and it is not the tit is 
only the qualities of the eat thy substance that are perceived ; ae any single quality 
—out of the five mentioned in the 8d|ra, Odour, Taste 4o.—is never perceived by 
sight and touch both. 

f The word * gnpa>’ here does not stand for only the qualities proper; it stands 
tor the much wider conception of property, everything that qualifies a thing. Bo 
that Inherenoe also, whioh does not inhere in 8ubstanoe, becomes included ; and 
Motion, Community and Distinctive Individuality, though not qualities, are included 
as these alas inhere in substances. 

| The word 1 visbdfa' here is net used in the technical sense of stllsiate 
difftnntUm / is this latter is beyond the rbaoh of the senses. It is used in the ordin¬ 
ary sense of distinctive individuality '—fatparta. 
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*guna'i inasmuch as it (along with Motion, Community and 
Distinctive Individuality) is & dharmH t property of things. 

An objection is raised—<* As according to what you say, 
Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound are all included under 

* Gnu as ’, they should not be mentioned separately ; and the 
Stltra should be in the form ‘ pri(hloyUdigunSstadarlhclh * 
thus the SUtra would be much shorter ; and yet the same end 
would be served. ” 

It will not be right to shorten the Sutra in the way 
suggested. As the speoi6o mention of the qualities of Odour 
Taste, Colour, Touoh and Sound is for the purpose of show* 
ing the Bpeoifio restricted action of the sense-organs: What is 
meant is that, as regards the qualities of Odour, Taste, Colour; 
Touoh and Sound, the action .of each Sense-organ is specifi¬ 
cally restricted [Odour being apprehended by the Olfactory 
V5r P 76 0r *» n on ^' aQ d so forth]; while as regards 

other things, the action of the Sense-organs 
is not so restricted.; for instance, Earth, Water and Fire 
are eaoh apprehended by two sense-organs; as also the 
Gunas (from Number down to Distinctive Individuality 
in those enumerated above); Sal (a (Being) and the genus 

* gunatoa are apprehended by all the sense-organs ; eo 
also are Inherence and Negation. 

The Opponent [the Bauftjha, who does not admit of a 
Substance as distinct from an aggregate of qualities], object 
ing to the statement that ( a single thing is apprehended by 
the organs of vision and touoh ’ [Stltra 3-1-1, put forward by 
the Logician above as the ' authority * for regarding Earth 
Ac. as objects of Sense-perception]; says:—“ What is appre¬ 
hended by the organ of Touoh is only Touch, and what is 
apprehended by the organ of vision is only Colour [and no 
substance possessing the qualities of Touch or Gplour].” 
Now to this Opponent we put the question—How do you 
know that Colour and Touoh are apprehended by the Organs 
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of Vision and Touch respectively ? “We know this ”, 

the Opponent will say, “ for the simple ‘reason that we aotu 
ally find that the cognition brought about by means of the organ 
of vision is qualified by Colour, (i. e. in the form of oognition 
of Colour) and that brought about by the organ of Touoh is 
qualified by Touoh (i. e. in the form of cognition of touch).* 
In that case, we reply, your denial of the Substance (as the 
ubstratum of qualities) becomes baseless; as in regard to the 
jar and such other substaneealso, we have such cognitions as are 
qualified by that substance ; that is, as a matter of fact, when¬ 
ever a man perceives the jar by means of his Visual and Cutane¬ 
ous Organs, the object that he oognises is the jar; and his oog¬ 
nition is qualified by the jar, is of the jar [just as the cognition 
of colour is qualified by colour]. Thus your denial (of the 
Substance) is not well-considered. 

“The cognition of the jar proceeds only from the quali¬ 
ties appearing in that shape; when you say that by. means of 
the Visual and Cutaneous organs the man cognises the jar, you 
say what is not true; because as a matter of fact what is cog¬ 
nised is only the qualities, Colour and the rest,'which happen 
to be in a particular shape ; and it is these qualities that the 
rnan actually perceives in that shape ; and it is by reason of 
this that he has the cognition * of the jar and there is no such 
substance as the * jar ’, as distinct from Colour and the other 
qualities.” • 

This is not right, we reply ; as, in the first place, you 
apparently do not understand the meaning of the word 
* BkBra ’, * shape ’ [when you assert that * Colour and the 
other qualities appear in the shape of the jar']. What is 
meant by a thing Wing a certain shape is that it ressembles 
something different from itself [so that the said assertion 

" The Beu$$ha view ie thus explained in the JSfparya ‘ The a tome of colour 
end the other qualities appear in diverse shapes; and when these qualities are found 
to be characterised by the action of water-fetching, they are called 'jar’; while 
when thqr are found characterised only by fhe notion of imparting odour to what 
had no oelour, they an called 'Colour'; and so on. 
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presupposes two distinct entities, the jar and the quality]; 
lor instance, when we speak of the man having the shape of 
the pillar, we mean that the man has the shape of a thing, 
the pillar, which is not man ; so that what the word ' shape' 
means in this connection is the reseemblance of the pillar to 
the man ; and this * ressemblance ’ is possible only when the 
man and the pillar are both well-known (distinct) entities. 
For you, however (who do not admit of the jar as a distinct 
entity), there is no basis for the conception of the shape of the 
jar belonging to Colour and the other qualities,—the con¬ 
ception that finds expression in your assertion that ‘ Colour 
and the other qualities appear in the shape of the jar and 
such other substances.’ Thus then, the assertion that' Col¬ 
our &o. appear in the shape of the jar’, coming from you, 
cannot be taken seriously. Secondly , as a matter of fact, 

there can be no such cognition as the' cognition of the jar ’ 
if all that existed were only the qualities of Colour and the 
rest. For one who admits of nothing except the qualities of 
Colour and the rest, aH things are equal [all being, for him 
a mere aggregate of qualities]; and henoe for him there 
would be no possibility of any such cognitions as of the 'cow,’ 
the ‘horse ’ and the ' jar cognitions that are constantly 
found to appear in course of our experience ; * as for him 
there is not available any such peculiarity in the qualities of 
Colour &o. (appearing in different substances) as would 
distinguish one cognition from another. “ The difference 
in the cognitions is due to the difference in the configuration 
(or an arrangement, of the atoms of Colour and other qualities); 

that is to say, Colour and the other qualities 
¥«r; p, it. a pp ear i n different substances in different con¬ 
figurations ; and the difference in these configurations forms 
the basis of the difference in the cognitions of the several 

•The reading of this sentence is defective; the meaning, wkieh is clear, requires 

some suoh reading as WB1W ptT twhw flwft W IT T aijlh 
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substances." This explanation is not tenable; for if the 
* configuration' is something different from Colour and the 
other qualities, then there is a mere difference of names; and 
[if the ' configuration ’ is nothing different from Colour &o., 
then] the explanation offered becomes entirely futile. That 
is to say, if the * configuration * is something different from 
dolour &c„ then there is mere difference of names [what we 
oall a * substanoe ’ different from, and containing the qualities, 
you call * Configuration*’]; if on the other hand, the * Confi¬ 
guration ’ is not different from Colour &o., then your expla¬ 
nation, that ' the distinct cognitions of the jar &o. appear in 
accordance with the difference in the configuration of the 
qualities becomes entirely futile [as in this case the * confi¬ 
guration of the qualities’ has no meaning] * 

“ The cognitions of the jar and such other substances are 
wrong cognitions. That is to say, we hold that the oogni- 
tions that people have of substances, such as the jar, are not 
right oognitions; they are wrong cognitions, brought about 
by the foroe of a beginningless tendency towards (material) 
fancy." t 

This is not right; as all wrong oognitions have the ressem- 
blance of right cognitions; whenever a wrong oognition 
appears in the world, it always bears the semblanoe of 
right oognition [so that when there is a wrong cognition of 
the jar, it implies the presence of a right oognition of the jar 
also]; but for you (who do not admit the existence of any such 
thing as the jar) there can be no basis for any oognitions 
of the jar and such other substances; all of which cognitions 

"The Parithuiffhi add* a few more objection*: If the configuration i* the *ame 
a* Colour Ao. then * the configuration of Colour’ would mean only the * atom* of 
oolour ’ and ao on i and under the oiroumstanees, how could you account for the 
perception of certain aggregates by means of two or more eense-organe ? 

. f The word 1 shabga ’ here stand* for vikalpa ,—ssys the fetparya. 

That the cognition* are wrong ha* to be admitted, as no satisfactory explana¬ 
tion is possible as to whether the substance jar for instanoe, is one or more than 
cue—Pdfparpa. 
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are regarded by you as wrong [so that there is no right cog¬ 
nition to whioh these wrong cognitions bear the semblance]; 
and these wrong cognitions can never appear without some 
such basis. From all this the conclusion follows that the 
cognitions in question are not wrong. Further, that the 
cognitions (of the jar and such other substances) are wrong 
oan be proved only after it has been proved that the jar and 
suoh other substances are not something distinct from the 
qualities of Colour &c. And there is no proof in support of 
this latter view. 

'* It is not true that there is no proof in support of the 
view [that the jar is not something distinct from its quali¬ 
ties]. What proves the said view is the fact that there is no 
cognition of that (jar) while that (the quality) is not 
oognised. As a matter of fact, it is only when one 
thing is not-different from another that the cogni¬ 
tion of the former is found to be impossible while the latter 
is not cognised ; as we find in the case of Soup, and in that 
of a Bow. [The Soup is not cognised until its constituent 
elements of meat and water have been cognised ; and simi¬ 
larly the Bow is not cognised until the objects constituting the 
row have been cognised ; so that the Soup is nothing different 
from the meat and water, and the Bow is nothing different 
from the objects constituting it ]; and on the other hand, ,we 
have found that when one thing is different from another, 
one is oognised while the other is not oognised ; for instance 
Time * is cognised while Colour &o. are not oognised.” 

The above reasoning is not right. (A) Firstly, because 
the premiss upon whioh the reasoning is based is not quite 
true. According to youf the objeotyar is made up of Earth, 

•The text reads SUt; Bat the Bauchs will not admit the independent existenoe 
of (IV or Hair apart from its Colour Ao. It has therefore 'been presumed that WTSI 
is a misreading for Wl. 

f The Opponent's theory is thus explained in the fdfparya The entire world 
oonsists of three fhdfut —the Ripa$hdtv, the jirdjMfUdfu end the Kdmafk&tu. In 
oonnection with the last of these, every atom oonsists of eight constituents —Colour 
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(Water, Air, and Fire, Colour, Taste, Touch, Odour and 
Sound); so that when we perceive the jar, we should see 
Water &c. also (and not only the Earth); as a matter of fact, 
however, Water and the rest, being distinot substances), are 
not perceived; so that your premiss [‘ whenever it is found 
that while one thing is perceived, the other is not perceived, 
he things should be regarded as different ’] cannot be true 
[as, we have the perception of Earth while Water is not per¬ 
ceived ; and yet, according to you, Earth and Water are not 
distinct substances]. This difficulty may be sought 

to be avoided by saying that the constitution of the Atom 
described in the Bauddha scriptures refers to the ordinary 
things of the world, and not to the four Elementary Substances 
[Earth, Water, Air and Fire]. But even so the view that 
Colour and the rest are identical with the Earth &o. will go 
against the assertion of the Bauddha that ‘ [every atom 
consists of] Colour and the four Elementary substances ' 
[where Colour is mentioned as something distinct from Earth 
Water, Air and Fire.] You might argue that you do not 
regard Earth &c. to be anything different from Colour and 
other qualities. But, in that case your expression * Colour 
and the four Elementary Substances ’ becomes equivalent to 
' colour and colour ’; and this expression (meaning that the 
Atom consists of colour &a. only) would be a direct contra¬ 
diction of your scriptures, which deolare that * in the Kama. 
QhUfu section of the Universe, the Atom is constituted by 
eight things.’ If you add the explanation that the name 
‘ Colour &c.’ isapplied to the aggregate of the Earth 
Var. P. 78. ^ £ an( j the notion of * eight ’ declared in the 

scriptures is purely fictitious or imaginary ; so that your view 

Taste, Odour, Touch, Sound, Earth, Water, Fire and Air. Thus every atom repre- 
sents an aggregate of all these eight; so that neither of these eight has any distinot 
existence apart from tho rest. 

The.J’afparya remarks that the view that Earth, Water, Ac. are not distinot 
substances is a direct contradiction of the theory that ‘every atom is made up of 
tight thbgs.’ 
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involves no contradiction];—then our reply will be that even 
with this explanation it will not follow that Earth &o. are 
only Colour. “ How so ? ’’ Because your theory would 
mean that Colour is a composite of Earth &o., and Earth 
&c. are the composite of Colour &o.; so that both sets 
being composites, there are no components (in your philosophy); 
and as a matter of fact, in the absence of components there 
can be no composites ; as every composite is found to be 
dependent upon its components .* Thus there is no escape 

for you from * self-contradiction.’ 

(B) t Secondly , the reasoning that you have put forward 
—Earth &c. are not different from Colour &o because there 
is no cognition of that while that is not-cognised *——is open to 
another objection:—If we follow the real signification of the 
word ‘ that ’ , in your statement, we find that it becomes 
absolutely incoherent. That is to say, when we take into 
consideration the meaning of the word * ’ (that occurs in 

your assertion), tl\e meaning of your statement comes to be 
that * there is no cognition of that when there is cognition 
of that same’; and this is certainly most incoherent. Then 
again, [the meaning that you intend to express by your state¬ 
ment is that * the Earth is not different from Colour &o., 
beoause there is no cognition of Earth when Colour &c. are 
not cognised 1 ; but this also is open to the following objec¬ 
tion : ] In your sentence—■* the Earth is not different from 
Colour &c. ’—if you intend * colour &o. ’ to be the qualifi 
oation of, and subordinate to, the * Earth ’, then [as the 
pronoun * fat,’ * that,’ always refers to the principal faotor] 
in the sentence, ‘ because there is no cognition of that when 

• Even the bringing in of the ' lamvrifi ’ or ' Fiction’ will not help you ; as the 
function of Action lies in the hiding of the real forms of other things ; and as in 
the casein question there are no components or composites, there it nothing that 
oould be hidden,—fdfparya and Panthuddhi. 

f Having urged * Self-contradiction' against the Opponent’s reasoning, the 
Author neat proceeds to show that the words in which the reasoning has been set 
forth make it absolutely incoherent and assurd. 
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that is not cognised, * the word ‘that ’ in both places would 
refer to the Earth (which, ex hypothesi, is the principal factor, 
haying Colour &o. subordinate to it); so that the meaning Of 
your reason would come to be—‘because there is no cognition 
of the Earth when the Earth is not cognised *; the reason 
for this lying in the fact that the word ‘ that ’ cannot refer 
to r Colour &o.,‘ whioh are the qualifications of, and subordi¬ 
nate to, ' Earth \ This same argument will also apply to 
your view if you regard the * Earth ’ as the qualification of, 
and subordinate to, ‘ Colour &c.; ’ as in this case also the 
meaning of your reason would be—‘ because there is no cog. 
nition of Colour &c. when Colour &c. are not cognised ’ : as 
the word * that * in both places would refer to the principal 
factor (which, in this case, would be Colour &c.). Simi¬ 
larly if you put forward your conclusion in the form —* The 
Earth is only Colour &c. ,’ or ' Colour &o. only are the 
Earth as this would mean that Earth is only Colour 
&c. or that Colour &c. alone are the Earth, your reasoning 
would be open to the same objections as before [i. e. 
as ex hypothesi, the Earth would be identical with Colour &o. 
the meaning of your reason would be * because there is no 
cognition of the Earth when the Earth is not cognised ’, or 
' because there is no cognition of Colour &o. when Colour 
&e. are not cognised’]. 

(0) Thirdly, your reasoning is open to the further ob¬ 
jection that in whatever form you put forward your conclusion 
(asserting the non-difference of Earth, *prithivi ’, from Colour 
&o„ ' rupadayah ’) , it always involves the incongruity that 
there can be no compatibility or co-ordination between the 
two words (subject and predicate) of your conclusion, because 
of the difference in their number ; the word ‘pri(hivi ’ is sing¬ 
ular and ' rupQdayah ’ is plural ; and difference in number 
always implies difference in the things denoted ; as we find 
in the case of the two words ‘ na,hsa(r8rti ’, ‘ stars', and 
* Shashi ’, * moon ’; so that, inasmuch as we have the two 
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words 1 prifhivl,’ ' Earth ’, and * rupSdayah *, * Colour and 
the rest/ having different numbers, there must be some differ* 
ence between the things denoted [t. e. between the Earth 
and Colour &c.]. “ But we often find words denot¬ 

ing the same thing taking different numbers; as for instance, 
when we speak of the * four life-stages ’, * chatvftrah Ssh- 
ramcih / (plural) as ‘ chUturUshramyam * (singular).” This 
is not right; as we do not admit of different numbers being 
used in connection with words denoting the same thing ; as 
regards the word * chclturdshramyam * cited by you, what is 
denoted by this word is the fact that all the four life-stages 
are conducive to the performance of certain common duties 
(such as truthfulness and the like) [and as this fact is one 
only, it is only right that the word should take the singular 
number ; and. then again, the word, thus explained, does not 
denote the same thing as the word * Sshramdh ’]. Other 
instances of the use of different numbers used in connection 
with words denoting the same thing that may be cited are— 

(a) the ‘ sad g unit ft ’ (plural), constitute the sadg unyam ' 
(singular) ; and (b) the * vishesah ’ (plural) constitute the 

* vaishesikam ’ (singular);—but both of these are amenable 
to the same explanation as above [the singular form in (a) 

* sadgunyam ’ denotes, not the six gunas or methods of success, 
but the fact of the six methods serving the common purpose 
of accomplishing success for the king ; and the singular form 
in * vaishSsikam ’ denotes, not the many visliesas, or specific 
individualities, but the fact of these individualities serving 
the common purpose of differentiating a thing from all other 
things). 

(D) lourthly, your reason—‘ because there is no cog¬ 
nition of the Earth when Colour &c. are not cognised/—is 
not a true one. " In what way is it not true ? ” Well, 
as a matter of fact, we do cognise a substance, even when its 
Colour &c. are not cognised; for instance, when a piece of 
rock-crystal is placod near a black object, we do-not perceive 
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the colour of the crystal, which is white ; and yet we do per* 
ceive the crystal itself [so that it is not true that there is no 
oognition of a thing when its Colour &o. are not cognised]. 

(E) Fifthly, in support of your reasoning you have cited 
the instances of the Soup and the Row; and this is not 
right; for apparently you do not understand what the* soup' 
or the * row ' is. When a number of different substances 
(flesh, water &o.) are cooked together, they become mixed up 
with certain other substances brought into existence during 
the process of cooking ; and at a certain time during this 
process there is a mixture of all the various ingredients • 
and to this mixture is given the name of ' Soup *; so 
that the Soup is not tho same as its ingredients; it is some; 
thing different from them; hence the case of Soup is not a 
right one to be cited as an instance where, on acoount of the 
non-difference. of two things, the perception of one implies 
the perception of the other. This explanation disposes of 
the case of all such things as * p3ka * Mnohika ’ &o.* [which 
are the names of dishes made up of several ingredients]. 
Similarly, when a number of like and unlike things 
stand together towards one direction, in such a way that 
they are in contact with one another,—their limit or 
end being either definitely ascertained or not so ascertained, 
—•we have a notion of plurality with regard to these things so 
placed ; and it is this plurality of number to whioh the name 
‘ Row' is given [and being a * number ’, it is distinot from 
the things to which the number belongs]. So also when a 
number of elephants, horses, and chariots stand together, 
in different directions, in contact with one another,—their 
ex act extent being, or not being, exactly determined,—tho 

* ' Paka ’ ia a name given to each preparation!, chiefly medicinal, aa oonaiat of 
many aubatances cooked together ; e. g. Qh&frlpUha. 1 KMchiha 1 ia a medidnaj 
preparation where many medidnal anbatanoaa are cooked along with very old gruel. 
We have not been able to aaoertain what the 1 vivSka ’ or ■virtka* ia; bat from what 
ia aaid on p. 81 , L 8, it aecma that tbia ia a name for a preparation oonaiating of the 
mixture of 040a! quantities ofBartb, fire and Water— 1 Avakfara' ia the name 
given to tho mixture of tfceaah of several sabstinoes. 
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plurality of number subsisting in these is called 'army ’ 
Similarly when a number of a particular class of persons con¬ 
gregate together in definite bands, according to the diverse 
degrees of renunciation, the plurality of number subsisting 
in them comes to be called ' seot’ or ' congregation.' Simi¬ 
larly with all collective names ; such as ‘ heap ’, * forest ’, 

1 herd, ’ ‘ BrahmSna-band * and the like. The name 1 Cirole * 
is given to that plurality of number which subsists in a num¬ 
ber of things plaoed in diverse directions, in such a way that 
the central space enolosed by them is vacant. Thus we 
find that the case of ‘ Bow ’ (or any similar collective name) 
does not afford the required instance of ‘ non-difference 

[Having failed to convince the Logioian of his own view 
that Substance is nothing different from an aggregate of 
qualities, the Opponent demands proof for the view of the 
Logician] What is the proof for difference (between the 
qualities and the substance to which they belong) ?” 

This proof, we reply, we have in the fact that when we 
perceive an objea$, we speak of this perception in terms of 
all that are perceived along with it; for instance, when the 
sandal is perceived, we speak of this perception as 'the colour 
of this is white ‘ its taste is bitter ’, its odour is strong 

• its touoh is cool *; and as a matter of fact, we know that 
whenever we speak of the perception of one thing in terms 
of the perception of another thing, the two things are differ¬ 
ent ; as for instance, when we speak of the vestel as ‘ of the 
BrShmanaand we never speak of the perception of the san¬ 
dal in such terms as * this white colour that I perceive belongs 
to the qualities of Taste, Odour and Touch, which (though not 
perceived) are inferred.’ [And such should be the expression 
if the Sandal were nothing apart from its qualities]. " Your 
reasoning is not valid; as it is based on a premiss, the truth 
of which is vitiated by the case of such things as * army 

* forest ’ and the like; in the case of these things we make 
use of such expressions as * the elephant of the army *, * the 
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tree of the forest where the things are not different [e.g. 
the Elephant is not something different from the Army, nor 
is the Tree different from the Forest; so that mere verbal 
expression, such as* the odour of the Sandal*, cannot justify 
the conclusion that the Sandal is something different from 
odour and other qualities].” This is not true, we reply; 
it is not true that the army and the forest are identical with 
the elephant and the tree respectively; we have already ex¬ 
plained * how the army and the forest are entirely different 
from the elephants and the trees composing them respec¬ 
tively. 

[The Opponent takes up the case of the Row, which the 
Logician has analysed into a phase of Nqmber, and hence 
different from the things composing the Row.'] -"There 

Var P 80 * 8 D0 8U °k thing as Number; how then oan we 

accept the view that (in the form of the Row) it 
is something different from the things to which it belongs ?” 

This is not right; as one who denies the existence of 
Number cannot account for either the affirmation of oneness 
(of Number, and that to which the number belongs, or of 
qualities and the substance to which the qualities belong), 

' or the denial of diversity (between them) [as both oneness 
and diversity are only numbers] ; and yet the said notions of 
oneness and diversity cannot be altogether denied (by the 
Bauddha Opponent, who actually makes the said affirmation 
and denial); and when you cannot deny the existence of the 
said notions, inasmuch as these are qualified notions, they 
would not be possible, if their very basis, in the shape of the 
Number, were altogether denied. ** Why so ? ” Be¬ 
cause of the following reasonings:—(a) * The notion of one 
or many (with regard to the jar) must have a basis different 
from the basis of the notion of the jar itself,—beoause it is 
a notion different in character from the notion of the jar,— 

On this umt page; as also under Sdf ras 3 , 1 . S 3 to 86, where it is proved 
that the eompotile is different from its Mmpomnli. 
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like the notion of blue ;—and thus that which forms the basis 
of the notion of one or many is Number.' —(b) Then again, 
the qualified notion of number being different from the notion 
of that to which the number belongs,—differing, from it, as 
it does, in regard to its objeot, its oause and the notion itself, 
—•it must require for its appearance, an entirely different 
basis; as a matter of fact, we find that whenever one notion 
differs from another, in regard to its object, its cause and the 
notion itself, it always requires a different basis; as for ins¬ 
tance, in regard to such things as the cloth, the skin and the 
blanket, we have those same notions only of which the cloth 
the skin and the blanket respectively, in their unqualified 
form, are the basis; while in connection with those same things, 
the notion that we have of the colour blue is found to pro¬ 
ceed from a.basis entirely different from those things (the 
doth &o.); in the same manner in connection with the jar, * 
the notions of ‘ one ’, * two * &o. that we have are found to 
have their object and cause different (from those of the 
notion of the jar 'itself); and from this it follows that they 
must prooeed from a different basis; and this basis is what 
is called * Number [This same reasoning applies to the 
case of a& the qualities, Colour and the rest]. 

[The Opponent brings forward another objection]— " We 
have such phrases as * extensive army and * the forest in 
flowers where the army and the forest are spoken of as 
eselensive and in flowers ; so that either the army or the forest 
cannot be mere * Number * (as the Siddhanfi ■ has tried to 
prove above, p. 79,11. 6—7). If the army or the forest were 
mere number,f we oould not have such expressions as * exten. 
sive army’ or the 'forest in flowers’; as extensiveness 
cannot belong to Numher, nor oan Number have flowers.” 

• The reading should be «W wfipnwei; i 

as reed by the Cheukhembhe Series edition. 

t A Vie westing in the test. It ie found in the Cheukhembhe Series edition. 
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This does not affect oar position, we reply. For what 
is the meaning of the expression * the extensive army *? 
•The same elephant &e. that constitute the army, having their 
precise number undetermined, and having other constituents 
(elephants, horses &o.) added to them, come to be spoken oi 
as ‘the extensive army *; so that what is called * extensive' is 
only the plurality of number, arising from an t increase in 
the constituents of the army, which are spoken of as * exten- 
v 81 sive/ Then as regards the expression *the 
forest in flowers/ it is only the plurality of num¬ 
ber, which inheres in the same substratum as the flowers; this 
substratum being the blossoming trees [and this co-aubstrate- 
ness forms the basis of the figurative application of the epi: 
thet * in flowers' to the Number ]; just as we have in such 
expressions as * the bitter sugar though it is the taste that is 

* sweet' [and the reason for the applying of the epithet 

* bitter * to the sugar, and to the taste, is due to the fact 
that both taste and bitterness inhere in the same sugar.] 

Similarly Number and other qualities must be regarded 
as different from the substance to which they belong, be¬ 
cause they have different names. " The reason given is 
not sound, as we find many names of things that are mere non¬ 
entities; for instance,' pit’, and * hole * [which are the names 
of mere void, which is a non-entityJ,” This argument :s 

not right; as evidently you do not know (what a pit is). The 
pit is only the 3 kasha as limited by a particular configuration 
of composite particles qualified by colour and other qualities, 

* 1 The word SVtw, etymologically meaning that whioh exists, here atanda for 
number ; and wft ia that to whioh the number belonge— i. e. elephants, boraee and 
chariots. And when the army, originally oonaieting of elephante, haa some more 
elephants added to it, it ia aaid to have become txUnrivt. Thie ehowe that extan. 
aiveness ia nothing more than nttmb*r in an undefined form ; and it is varying ; on 
account of the poeeibility of further additions to, and subtractions from, the army.’— 
Tilparya. 

f ‘IWWW’, not ‘•SWWW*, nor 'wwru Swwo’ as read by the Obaukhambha Series, 
edition, ia the correct reading. The score demands it and the TSfparya supports It 
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—a configuration of whioh the central portion is empty. The 
same is the case with the hole also. [And thus being XiHaha, 
neither the pit nor the hole oan be regarded as a void or 
non-entity]. 

The Opponent raises a further objeotion " It is not 
right to regard a thing as different simply because we find 
it having a different name; (a) because as a matter of fact, 
we find different names applied to one and the same thing; 
for instance, we have such expressions as ‘the post of 
khadira wood* [where, though the post is not different 
from the wood, yet they are spoken of by different 
names];—(b) secondly because we find a different name 
applied to a number of disjointed things;—as when 
we speak of a'line of houses ’ [where the line is nothing 
different from the houses]; and also a different name applied to 
a number of heterogeneous things—as when we speak of the 
virBka consisting of the * triune* combination of Barth, Water 
and Fire [all this proves that we are not justified in 
deducing any conclusion from mere names or expressions.’* 

None of the atibve reasonings is convincing: (a) It has 
been urged that with regard to one and the same thing we 
find different names used. This is not right; as in the case 
cited by you what tho word ' khadira ’ denotes is a certain 
substance characterised by a particular class-character; the 
word ' post' also denotes a certain figure; and a ' figure ’ is 
only that particular form of conjunction which Is called 
* praehaya *, * aggregate ’ or ' conglomeration ’; and it is certain¬ 
ly something differentf (from the khadira). The same rea¬ 
soning applies to all similar expressions— such as ‘ the coil 
of the serpent’, ‘ the body of the image ’,' the ring of gold 

° The text here is hopelessly corrupt. Neither the fafparya nor the JPariihuij- 
fhi helps us to trace the correct reading. The Chaukhambba Series edition reads 
1 virSka^' for ‘ titika}}'; ‘ vyuhah ’ is the word that gives some sense ; and has been 
adopted in the translation. It may be that' virika ' is the name of a certain prepara¬ 
tion consisting of the mixture of equal quantities of Earth Fire and Water. 

t The Khadira wood and the post, both being material subetances, could not 
inhere in any one part of the poet. 
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1 tbe body of the grinding stone,' and bo forth,— in every one 
of which the two words denote different things, (b) The 
case of the expression 'the line of houses' is analogous to that 
of the word ' row', whioh we have explained above, (o) As 
regards the third oase, where different names are applied to a 
number of things as forming a 'combination/ called ‘virSka’it is 
dear that' combination ' is only a form of conjunction (whioh 
always implies difference among the members in conjunction).* 
[Afresh objection is raised against the view that the 
Substance is something different from the qualities belonging to 
it]—•" As a matter of fact, we have no cognition of any sub 
stance apart from the aggregate of its qualities". It 

seems you have the following reasoning in your mind—" If 
the substance were something different from the qualities, 
then it would be perceived apart from these qualitiesas a 
matter of fact however, it is never so perceived;—hence the 
oonolusion is that there is no such thing as Substance (apart 
from qualities). ” But this reasoning is not valid: In-as 
muoh as the non-perception oan be due to two causes; and 
your premiss That which is not perceived does not exist *] 
is not true. With regard to every case of non-perception, 
there is a doubt as to whether there is no perception of a thing 
beoause it does not exist, (e. g. of the hare’s horns), or because 
the means of perception are absent (e. g. of the roots of a tree 
buried under the ground). If then, the meaning of your 
premiss be that' there is non-perception of the substance 
beoause it does not exist', then as this premiss would include 
the conclusion (that ‘the substanoe does not exist’), it would not 
be a right premiss [as the conclusion being by its very nature 
open to doubt, the premiss that includes that oonolusion also 
becomes of doubtful validityJ. If then, the meaning of your 

• The reading ot this sentence is corrupt and curiously enough, the reading 
of the corresponding passage of the Pirpapaifa is also oorropt. We are unable 
to guess the oorreot reading and neither the fttf/wya nor the Parukutfhl affords 
in olue as to the reading. As in the Ptirvapahfa, so here also, we have adopted 
the reading 1 fitlkah ’, though perhaps ‘ eygioh ’ may he a better reading. 
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premiss be that the non-peroeption of the substaaoe is doe 
to the absence of the means of its perception,—-then also it 
eannot be aooepted as leading to the desired oonlousion; fo r 
it is not right to deny the difference (of the substance from 
the qualities) merely on the ground * that there are no means 
available for cognising that difference. [As it is only on the 
strength of the absence of such means of oognising a thing 
as would be possible in the case, that you could rightly 
oonolude the absence of that thing. If, lastly, you assert 
that you do base your conclusion on the absenoe of suoh poss¬ 
ible means of oognising the substance as apart from qualities, 
then] Tour reasoning also beoomes open to all the objections 
that we hare shown against the former reasoning of yours, 
that ‘ the substanoe is not different from qualities, because 
there is no oognition of it when the qualities are not cognised.* 
(P. 77, L. 13). 

Thus we find that the more we examine the arguments 
put forward in support of the theory of non-difference (of Subs* 
tanoe from Qualities^the more do we find them supporting the 
Vir p 62 theory of difference ; as it is found that while all 
proofs tend towards one—the view of difference, 
—all of them tend against the other—the view of non-difference. 

Thus it is established that the word of the Siitra, 

* pri(hieyadigunah' should be taken as a jpvandva compound. 

"The reeding of the printed text ie defective. The fHparya read* n awpSTWIW- 

ww nawraktwr a k v; i 
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Buddhi — Apprehension. The fifth ParmSya. 

BhIsta. 

[Page 27, L. 3 to P. 27, L. 8.] 

* Some people (the SSAkhyas) have held the view that 
JfjiTna, * Cognition,' is the function of Buddhi, * Intellection/ 
which latter is a non-intelligent or unconscious instrument; 
■while Upilabdhi, ‘Apprehension,’ is the function of the 
intelligent (Soul), which latter is not-active. And our Author 
makes the following declaration, with a view, it would seem,t 
to set aside this view. 

Sutra (15). 

1 iNTBtwtcrioN*, ‘ Apprehension,’ and * Cognition ’ abb 
SYNONYMOUS TERMS { (SCfBA 15). 

It is not possible for Cognition to belong to the unoons> 
cious instrument Buddhi; as if it were, then Buddhi could 
be a conscious entity; while there is a single conscious 


° The Saukhya theory is thaa explained in the 3*11 fparya:—Buddhi is s product 
of the three gupas, which are unconscious entities. Heuoe Buddhi also is uncousd* 
ons. Through the medium of the Sense-organs, the Buddhi becomes modified into 
the form of the object. The faculty of consciousness on the other baud is unmodifi- 
able, find is even conscious. When Buddhi comes into close proximity to this cons¬ 
cious entity, it reflects within itself this consciousness; and thereby appears as 
itself conscious; and becoming modified into the form of the object, it cognises it ; 
hence the modification of the Buddhi into the form of the tiling cognised completes 
the ‘ cognition ’ of that tiling. While the connection of the consciona entity, through 
reflection, with the Buddhi in the shape of the object cognised, constitutes a 
function of the conscious Sou’, ami is called the 'apprehension ’ of the object by 
the Soul Just as the moon though without light of own, reflects the light of the 
Sun, aud with this reflected light illumines objects, in the same manner Buddhi, 
thougli itself unconscious, reflects the consciousness of the Soul and thereby 
cognises objects and makes them apprehended. 

f “ It icovld $eem ” -Tide qualifying Clause Is added with a view to indicate 
that this refutation is not the main purpose of the Mtlfra. The 8Q|r« is for the 
purpose of providing a definition of Buddhi; and the way in which the definition 
is put forward serves alto the purpose of sotting aside the Bafikhya view. 

f Thus the definition of Buddhi comae to be this—‘That tiling whioh is 
deuqtod by these synonyingusworda is Buddhi-* 
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entity, apart from the aggregate of the body, and the sense- 
organs*. 

Though the sentence composing the StUra is for the 
purpose of providing the definition of one of the objeett of 
cognition, yet it is taken as implying the other fact (the 
refutation of the SSrikhya theory) by the force of the 
argument (implied in the mention of the synonyms), t 

Yastika on S0t*a 15 . 

[Page 82, Line 3 to Line 22]. 

The Sfltra briefly indicates something else (viz: the 
the refutation of the S&nkhya theory) while putting forward 
the definition of Buddhi, the turn of whose treatment has 
arrived 

Intellection is that thing which is denoted by these sy¬ 
nonymous words—' Intellection/' Apprehension/ ‘ Cognit ion/ 
*' How can mere synonymous words constitute the definition 
of a thing § ? " They can do so for the simple reason that 
they Berve to differentiate the thing defined. The only 
purpose served by definitions is to differentiate things from one 
another; and as a matter of fact we find that no other thing 

* Tliii refutation is thus explained by the fHparya Bu^hi cannot reflect 
the conecione Soul, in the way that the moon reflects the li^ht of the Sun. As 
consciousness being non-modifiable, there can be no reflection of it Hence it 
would be necessary to attribute consciousness to the Budtfhi itself. So that every 
cognition will have two oonw:i<m* agents. (See Fdrfifa below). 

f Thus explained by the Patidkujdhi. 

$ The Soul and other things that have been already defined are c Mixes of 
Bnddhi; so that after the definition of the causes, it is the turn of the 
definition of the Effect—says the fafpnrya, 

{ The sense of the objection is that mere words depend npon connection only i 
so that any word might, by convention, be applied to anything s so that no mere 
word can be a proper definition. The reply is that there are two kinds of 
words—Some have their denotation fixed by individual convention ; as when the 
father gives a certain name to his child ; while there are others whose denotation 
is fifed by a convention that is universally binding; as in the case of the word 
‘ cow' denoting the cow. And there is nothing incongruous in regarding yords 
of this latter olaas as proper differentiators of things— JUparja. 
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(save Bivjdhi) is denoted by the synonyms mentioned; so that 
being peculiar to the thing defined, they serve as its 
definition. 

The Bhasya says [Page 27, Line 8.]— The sentence of the 
Sntra is taken as implying the other fact (the refutation of the 
paiikhya theory) by the force of the argument. 

The meaning of this is that the function of Buddhi 
as (postulated by S3nkhya) is set aside by means of the mention 
of the synonymous words. These people have held that Cogni¬ 
tion is the function of Buddhi, and Apprehension is a function 
of the Soul; and with a view to reject this view the Sfitra 
declares that all these words —Buidhi (Intellection), 1 Jhuna 
(Cognition) and TJpalabdhi ’ (Apprehension) are synonymous; 
so that Cognition being the same as ButfcfAi, cannot be 
regarded as a function of it, something different from 
itself. 

“ But what is the argument that implies all this ?" 

It is thisWhen one asserts that ' the Soul apprehends ’ 
and 'Intellection cognises ,’ he admits that both Soul and 
Intellection aro conscious entities. And if both were conscious 
entities, then there would be * no possibility of any inference 
of cognition having a single agent, which is deduced from the 
fact of every cognition belonging to only one individual. 
That is to say, if Intellection were a conscious entity, and the 
Soul also were a conscious entity, then the Soul could never 
apprehend things touched by the Intellection; for the simple 
reason that the apprehensions of one conscious entity are never 
cognised by another conscious entity; as a matter of fact, 
however we find that the Soul does apprehend things touched 
by Bud<jhi; hence the couolusion is that there is a single 

9 The translation follows the interpretation of the JUparya ; but this makes 
the. presence of ‘ W ’ necessary in the text. The text as it stand* may be translated 
this :— 1 The view that both are conscious entities would be met by the following 
re isoning based upon the fact of every cognition belonging to only one agent.’ 
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conscious entity [and this is the same whose consciousness 
is admitted by all parties]. If (for the purpose of explain¬ 
ing the fact of a single cognitive agent) it be assumed that 
[there are functions of both, Soul and Buddhi, and] the 
function of the Cognitive Soul is non-different from that of 
Buddhi [/.«., either that the function of both is one and the 
SJime, or, that though their functions are different, they can¬ 
not be distinguished j,—then it becomes incumbent upon you 
to point out the exnct nature of the Soul (as distinguished 
from Batlcjhi).* “ Well, Buddhi determines things, and the 
Soul apprehends them; that is to say, the Soul is conscious 
of things in accordance with such time and place in connec¬ 
tion with which Buddhi determines them.” But * deter¬ 
mines ’ and ' apprehends ’ are synonymous terms; and it is 
not proper to regard those things as different which are 
Bpoken of by moans of synonymous terms; as we find in the 
case of the words ‘ dhvani * and * niida.’ If it were not so 
(i.e., if things spoken of by means of synonymous words were 
different], then in the case of the words 'dhvani' and * nUda! 
also the things denoted by them would be diverse 1 It m&y 
be held that “ while the Soul apprehends things, Buddhi 
makes them known or apprehended.” True; in that oase 
the Soul of man cognises things by means of Buddhi, and 
it is not Buddhi that cognises things; when you say that 
Buddhi makes known things, this Buddhi becomes only an 
instrument of cognition.* 

Manas, — Mind. The Sixth PiamSya. 

BllXgTA. 

[Page 27, Line 9 to Page 28, Line 6.] 

Remembrance, Inference, Verbal Coguition, Doubt, 
Intuition, Dr«am, Imagination, as also the Perception of 
Pleasure and the rest,—all these are indicative of the existence 
of the Mind; and in addition to all these, we have the follow¬ 
ing also— 

• So that Bufflhi would be the vaiue aa Manat -«#ye the fitJ/Kirya. 
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SOTBA (16).—Thb non-appeabanob of siholtanboos cooni- 
TI0N3 IS INDICATIVE OF THB BXISTBNCB OF MlND. (2), 

Inasmuch as Remembrance and the rest (enumerated 
above) are not brought about by the instrumentality of tho 
(external) * sense-organs, they must be due to some other 
organ. As a matter of fact, we find that even though at one 
and the same time several perceptible objects, odour and the 
rest, are in close proximity to the respectively perceptive 
sense-organs, the Olfactory organ and the rest, yet there is 
no simultaneous cognition of them ; and from this we infer 
that there is some other cause, by whose proximity cogni¬ 
tion appears, and on account of whose non-proximity cogni¬ 
tion does not appear,—this other organ being in contact 
with the several sense-organs, and helping them, and being 
non-pervasive (limited) in its dimension. If the proximity of 
sense-organs to tieir objects, by themselves, independently of 
the contact of the Mind, were the sole cause of cognitions, then 
it would be quite possible for sevoral cognitions to appear 
simultaneously. 


VIbtika on SOiba 16 . 

[Page 83, Line 1, to Page 85, Line 4] 
fThe Bhasya (page 27, l. 9), says— Bunembiance, Infer - 
_ QO ence, etc .: this means that Remembrance 
and the rest are indicative of the pres¬ 
ence of the Mind. “ Are these the only indicatives ? ” No. 
“What then?” This also that follows (in the Sutra):— i.e. 
* The non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions .’ As a matter 
of fact, we find that at times, even though the contact of 
several sense-organs and tlieir objects is present, yet the cogni¬ 
tions of all these objects do not appear simultaneously; and 
from this it follows that there is some other organ capable 
of being in contact with the sense-organs and helpiug them, 
and non-pervasive in its dimension, the presence and absence 


• This qualification is added by the J'u(parya. 

t From here the translation has the advantage of the Chauichamhha Sanskrit 
series edition; but tho page references continue in accordance with the Bibliotheca 
Jndica edition. 
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of whose contact determine the appearance and non-appear¬ 
ance of cognitions. “ How does this conclusion follow ? * 
For the simple reason that the non-appearance of the effect 
(cognition) can only be due to some deficiency in the cause 
(the sense-contact; and this deficiency consists in the absence 
of mind-contact). This is the meaning of the SB(ra. 

“ How can Remembrance and the rest which subsist in 
something else (the Soul}, be indicative of the existence of 
the Mind ? " 

We do not mean that Remembrance and the rest are 
indicative of the Mind, because they subsist in it", * what we 
mean is that they are due to so ne other instrument, 
because they are actions, and yet they are not the ; actions 
of odour-cognition and the rest. That is to say, in our 
experience we have found that an action other than 
Odour-cognition is due to an instrument other than the 
Odour-organ ; and so forth; as for instance, the action of the 
chariot; and Remembrance and the rest are actions; so these 
must be due to the operation of instruments other than those 
of odour-cognition and the rest. Or, the reasoning may be 
put as follows:—Pleasure and the rest must be due to the 
operation of an organ other than the Visual and the rest, be¬ 
cause while being different from odour (colour) and such other 
objects (operated upon by the Visual and other organs), they are 
objects of cognition, - just like chariots and such other objects 
(operated upon by agencies other than those of the ordinary 
sense-organs). As a matter of fact, we find that the chariot 
&o.,are operated upon by such instruments as the axe and 

* That is to say, Remembrance etc., are actions, anil yet they are not brought 
about by the instrumentality of the Visual and other organa {—therefore they must 
be due to the instrumentality of some other organ. Because they are the specific 
qualities of the Soul; and all such qualities of the Soul must be due to the 
instrumentality of organs ; as we Snd in the oase of ail perceptional cognitions. 
So that the appearance of Remembrance must be due to the operation of an 
organ, and not to any such agenoy as that of Iiupreuions and the like. And to 
this organ we give the name' Mind.’ 
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the like, which are other than the Vi3ual and other sense- 
organs ; and pleasure, etc., also are objects (like the chariot); 
hence these also must be operated upon by instruments 
other than the visual and other organs. 

An objection is raised 

“The non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions is a 
property belonging to cognitions; how then can it be 
indicative of the Mind ? Even when a property is not 
related to a thing, if it were regarded as indicative of it, 
then everything would be indicative of everything; and we 
could in that case have such reasonings as—‘ the Soul exists 
because the crow is black.’ Such reasonings however are 
impossible ; bo that a property that is not related to a thing 
can never be regarded as its indicative.” 

To this objection some people make the following 
reply :—Even though a property be not related to a thing, 
it can be indicative of it. For instance, when we see a 
fresh earthenware cup, even though this seeing of the cvp, 
does not subsist in the potter, yet it rightly indicates his 
existence. Similarly also the * sight of the revolving 
potter's wheel [which also indicates the presence of the 
potter]. 


This explanation however is not right. What is indicat¬ 
ed by the fact (of seeing of the fresh cup) 
Varfike, Page 84. ^ p re?euce 0 f the potter,- but 

only the spot, the point in space, as qualified by the presence 
of the potter; and oertainly the presence of the cup also is a 
qualification of that same spot. Similarly when the spot is 
found qualified by the revolving wheel, it proves the fact of 
that same spot being qualified also by the presence of the 
potter. Thas we find that in no case is there an Inference of a 
thing from a character not related to it. 


° Both editions read 1 ehakrauiagarthanam ’, which gives no sense. ‘ Chakra- 
fartkaitam ’ gives better sense. 
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“ In that case the non-appearance of simultaneous cognL 
Hons not being related to the Mind, how can it be indicative 
of this latter?” 

* The said non-appearance is not absolutely unrelated to 
the Mind, when we take the appe trance of simultaneous 
cognitions as the Subject, or Minor Term, of our inference 
** How so ? ” The apprehensions of Colour, etc., must be 
regarded as standing in need of other instruments, because 
they are never found to appear simultaneously; for instance, 
in the case of a man well-versed in several handicrafts, we 
find that even though several instruments, in the shape of 
the axe and the rest, are before him at one and the same 
time, yet, they do not bring about, at the same time, any 
large number of objects, in the shape of the chariot and the 
like; and this because all those instruments stand in need of 
the operation of his hands: in the same manner, inasmuch as 
the Eye and the other organs also are never found to bring 
about simultaneous cognitions, it is concluded that these also 
stand in need of the operation of some other instrument. 
Or again, we may meet tho objection by putting forward 
an inference in which the sense-organs are the * Subject ’ or 
Minor Term. ** How ? ” In the following form :—‘ The Eye 
and the other organs, in all their operations, stand in need 
of another instrument, because they are never found to 
operate simultaneously; just like the axe and other instru¬ 
ments. 

A fresh objection is raised “ If then, the Eye and the 
other organs are inoapable of apprehending their several 

0 The only inference relevant to the present context, of which the appearance 
Of simultaneous cognitions could be the subject, may be thus stated ‘ The ap¬ 
pearance of simultaneous cognitione is not possible because the perception o". colours, 
etc., stands in need of an instrument other tlian the Eye, etc.'; and then we can 
construe the next sentence os proving the fact of the perceptions standing in need 
of other instruments; the reasoning contained in this latter sentence having the 
apprthw iont tor its 1 Subject,' and not the appeamnee of simultaneous cognitions. 
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objects simultaneously, because they stand in need of another 
instrument,—then, why should there be no simultaneous 
cognition in the case of Bnch objects as are all perceptible by 
the same sense-organ ? Certainly the contact of the mind 
is not absent in the one organ I It will perhaps be urged 
that the non-appearance of simultaneous oognitions in this 
caSe will be due to the diversity of the objects related (to 
the organ). But then, how would you account for it in a 
case where several objects are actually related to the orgau 
at one and the same time ? In the case of such several 
objects as the blue colour, and the like, where these objeots 
come into contact with the organ one after the other, the 
diversity of the objects may account for the non-appearance 
of their simultaneous cognition. But in a ease where several 
objects are actually in contact with the orgau, how would the 
said non-appearance be accounted for? For example, (when 
you see the white cow walking, and the white colour, the ani¬ 
mal’s body and the motion are all in contact with the eye at 
one and the same time] why cannot we have the oognition 
* the white cow is walking’ (where the three oognitions of the 
three objects would be simultaneous] ? ” 

To the above some people make the following reply 
The non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions is due to the 
diversity in the desire for cognition (in the mind of the 
cogniser). The sense of this explanation offered by some peo¬ 
ple is that, even though a certain object may be related (to the 
perceiving organ', yet it is not cognised, if there is no desire 
(on the part of the cognitive agent) to cognise it, [So that 
when a number of things are not cognised at one and the 
same time, it is due to the fact that the desire for cognising 
all of them is not present at one and the same time]. 

This explanation is not right:as this would lead to the 
rejection of Mind; if the non-appearance of simultaneous 
cognitions were due only to the diversity in the desire for the 
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several cognitions, then, Mind should he rejeoted altogether. 
[If, in the case of one set of cognitions, the non-appearance be 
held to be due to the diversity in the desire for cognitions, then] 
in other cases also there would be no bar prohibiting the pos¬ 
tulating of the same djversity in the desire for cognitions ; so 
that there being no use for the Mind, it should ba rejected.* 
But there are cases where even though the desire for cognis¬ 
ing many thiugs is present, simultaneous oognitions do not 
appear; and for this some other explanation than diversity of 
desire for cognising should be found. Hence the non-appear¬ 
ance of simultaneous cognitions must be regarded as due to 
some other cause (than the diversity of desire for cognising). 
“ What is that cause ? ” The cause lies in the very nature of 
instruments. That is to say, it is in the very nature of 
Instruments .that they never act unless they are operated 
upon (by an intelligent agent); and in the same manner it is 
also in their very nature, that even though related (to objects), 
Varjika Page 85 they do not have more than one action 

\ at a time; that is to say, even though 
it may be related to several objects, an instrument can never 
have more than one action at a time; and feven though the 
Soul may be the supervisor or operator of the instrument, 
yet, inasmuch as the fact of the Soul being related to more 
than one organ at one and the same time cannot be denied, 
some other cause (than tlie supervision of the Soul) should 
be found for the non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions. 
And this cause is no other than the Mind. Thus- is the 


existence of Mind established. 

0 As Apparent Inconsistency of tbe non-simultaneoua cognitions is tbe only 
basis for tlie postulating of Mind ; so that whenanother explanation, in the shape 
of diversity in the desire for cognitions, is found for the non-s'inultaneons cogni¬ 
tions, the inconsistency ceases; hence there remains no basis for the assuming of 
Mind. 

f * The supervision of the 8onl cannot acoonnt for the non-simnltaneity of 
oognitions ; as when several causes are preeout, the Soul does bring about several 
effects. For iustauce, one aud the same boy accompan'es his tsachur, carries his 
water-pot, aud repeats his lessons—all at one »<id the same time *— Taljmrya. 
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Pravritfi, Activity—Seventh PramSya. 

BhZsya. 

[Page 28, Line 7 to Page 28, Line 11.] 

After Mind comes the turn* of Activity; and 
Activity consists in the operating of Speech, of Mind 
and of Body. (St»f BA 17.) 

, By the word ‘ buddhi ’ in tho SOtra the Mind is meant,-— 
the word being taken in the sense of that by means of which 
things are cognised {bvtfdhyatS anayd)f. 

% The various * operatings * by the body, by Speech and 
by the Mind are virtuous and sinful; and are of ten kinds. 
And this we have already explained above under SQtra 2. 


VIrtika. 

[Page 85, Line 5 to Page 85, Line 13.] 

Activity consists of the operating of Speech, of Mind, andof 
Body —says the Sutra— i.e., of operations by Speech, by Mind 
and by Body. 

0 As Activity belongs to the Mind (see SOJra), Activity hss to be defined after 
Mind has been described. 

f The word ‘ buddhi ', when explained as ‘ butfdhyafl Ui,’ that which ia ap¬ 
prehended, denotes cognition ; and when explained as 1 bu<j<jhyat amyi it denotes 
the instrument of cognition, Mind. 

J Says the fdtparya .‘—Operations are of two kinds—some give rise to cogni¬ 
tions ; others give rise to action. For instance, the operation of Speech becomes the 
cause of virtue or sin according to the nature of the cognition that it produoes (in 
the mind of tho person spoken to). So that‘Speech’must be taken here to stand 
for all those operations that bring about cognitions ; and thus the operations of the 
Eye and other organs, which consists in the perceiving of agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable things, become included. Operations leading to Action are of two kinds — 
Mat having the Body Jor He cause, and Mat earned by the Hind. 

These two expressions are explained by the Pariehufflu to mean—* that of 
which the body is the object' and 1 that of whioh the Mind is the object For 
instance, the operation or effort involved in the actions of giving, stealing and the 
like, have all got the Body for their object; as it is the Body that is active ; 
similarly, sympathy, jealousy and the like are operations having the Mind for their 
object; as it is the Mind that is active. This explanation of the twe expressions— 

1 Xayanimiffa ' and 1 Manonimi{(a ’—are necessitated by the fact that otherwise 
all operations could be called both JCayanimit(d and Atanoaimiffd ; as there is not 
a single action of man in which both Mind and Body are not the cause. 
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This Activity is both virtuous and sinful; and is of let 
kinds. Virtuous activity consists in—(1) giving shelter, (2) 
serving and (3) giving—these by the Body(4) telling the 
truth, (5) telling what is salutary, (6) saying what is agree- 
able, and <7j reading—these by Speechand (8) mercy, (9) 
aspiration, and (10) faith—these by the Mind, The contraries 
of these ten constitute the tinful activity. 

•An objection is raised “ All Activity being momen¬ 
tary,—it is impossible that it should be the (muse of birth 
(as has been held). That is to say, in view of the fact that 
.every operation exists for a moment only, it is not right to 
regard it as the cause of birth; and the fact of Activity not 
being the cause of Birth goes against what has been declared 
in Sdtra 2 above (where it has been stated that Birth is due 
to Activity),” 

The answer to the above objection is that there is no¬ 
thing in the present S&$ra which goes against what has been 
declared in Sutra 2; as in S9|ra 2, the word 'Activity’, 
‘ Pravritfi stands for the results of Activity; Virtue and 
Vice (Pharma and Atjharma) are the direct results of all 
Activity; and it is these that have been spoken of by the 
word 'Activity, in Sfitra 2; and the justiScation for this 
figurative use of the word lies in the fact that Activity is the 
cause of Virtue and Vice; and such usage is common; for 
instance, we have such assertions as ‘ food is the life of living 
beings’ [where/ood, whioh is the cause, the meant of living, 
is spoken of as life itself.] 

JDusa — Defect.—The Eighth Pram?ya, 

Sutra (18), 

(Sot&a 18).— Defects have urging or inciting foe their 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURE. 

° 1 Birth occur* in the next life ; hence it cannot be due to the activity of the 
present life ; aa all such activity vanishes io a moment, and cannot be present when 
the effect—nest birth—appears.’ 
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BhZsya. 

[P. 28, L. 13 to P. 29, L. 4.] 

Inciting * means causing activity. Attachment and the 
rest incite, or cause the activity of, man towards virtuous 
or sinful deeds; and whenever there is ignoranoe, there are 
attachment and aversion, t 

Objection —“ Everyone knows what these Defects are; 
why are they described by means of a definition ? ” . 

As a matter of fact, persons qualified by attachment, 
aversion and ignorance (which are the inciters to activity) 
are distinguished (or characterised) by their action : the man 
who has attachments does that action whereby he experiences 
pleasure or pain; similarly the man who has aversion, or 
oue who has ignorance. [And it was necessary to bring out 
this fact of Attachment &o. being the cause of activity, in 
order to produce disgust Against them; which fact could not 
have been brought out by the mere mention of Attach¬ 
ment and the other Defects ; for] when the words ' attach¬ 
ment, ’ 4 aversion ’and * ignorance ’ are used by themselves, 
not much is expressed by them.t 


•The action of the inciter can be underttood only after that of the incited haa 
been understood ; henoe after the definition of Activity oomea the turn of ita ex¬ 
citant, Defects.— fdfparj/a. 

fBoth Attachment and Aversion arise fro.n ignoranoe ; and nrge the man to 
activity; ao that ‘ inciting' is a peculiarity of Attachment and Aversion ; and thia 
peculiarity subsists in the same substrate as the ignorance.—paf parga. 

In explaining this, the PartekufflU draws a' distinction between pramrfafai 
that whioh incites) and praearfanS, (the action of inciting). What incites men to 
activity are ignorance and the oonsequent Attachment and Aversion towards the 
objeot on whioh the activity turns; and the inciting is towards this aotivity, whioh 
is tne means leading to that objeot, and with regard to which also there are ignor¬ 
ance and consequent Attachment and Aversion. 

tThe fstparya explains—All that the words express are the-mere forms of the 
defects ; and they give no idea of their being excitants of activity; and until thiefaot 
is brought out, there would be no disgust against Defects ; as there is nothing wrong 
in Attachment or Aversion per ss; it is only when they give rise to activity bringing 
pleasure and pain, tost they come to be recognised as eoiasthing to be ehunned. 
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VXbtika. 

[P. 85, L. 15 to 86, L. 2]. . 

Defects have inciting for their distinguishing feature-* 
Bays the Sntra. The question is asked—“What is this 
inciting?” The answer is that inciting is that by reason 
of which man is forced, helplessly, to act; when a man acts, 
he is incited by the defects, Attachment and the rest; and 
thus this inciting being the cause of activity, is called 
‘ pravarfantl', the means qf activity (praoarfayati iti .); 
just as we -have the words ‘ kftranH * (which means the means 
qf doing), haranH (the means of taking away) and the like. 
* But how is this inciting known ?”• The fact that there 
is inciting (done by the Defects) is known by each person 
directly by Perception so far as his own activity is concerned; 
and in the case of the activity of other persons, the fact is 
known by Inference; just as the fact of the Soul being the 
object of the nofcipn of * I ’ (self-consciousness) is known by 
each man directly by Perception; and this self-consciousness 
is not got at either by means of Inferenoe or by means of 
Word. ** Why is it not known by Inference ? ’’ For 
the simple reason that there is no probans available (whereby 
the inferential cognition could be obtained). “ And why 
cannot it be got at by means of Word (Trustworthy Asser¬ 
tion)?" Because it involves a conception that cannot 
be obtained by any teaching or instruction.f From all this 
it follows that like Colour &o., the Soul of each man is 
peroeptible to himself, while the Soul in another man’s body is 
inferred from his aotivity and cessation from activity. 


•Whet i* known m the drfiut, and not the fact of the defec* being the excitant 
to aotivity'— fiitparya, 

tThat my activity kai been due to a certain attachment or aversion in myself 
•tt bo known by myself alone ; and oa-mot be tanght to me. 
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PrSfyabhava, J Rebirth.—The Ninth Prameya. 

Safro (19). 

*Bkbibth consists in being bobn again. 

BhX$va. 

[Page 29, L. 6 to, p. 29, L. 11.] 

Haring died, when [the Soul] is bora again in an animate 
body, this being born again constitutes the Rebirth of that 
[fcouil, which is born,-— i.e., becomes connected with the 
body, the sense-organs, the mind, apprehension, and experi¬ 
ence ; and being born again consists in repeated connection 
with the body etc. ;—the word ' repeated * denotes recur- 
rence.f The literal meaning of the word * PrStyabhSva ' may 
be thus explained :—When the Soul, subsisting in a particu¬ 
lar animate body, abandons the body etc., previously occupied, 
then it dies ( praiti ); and when it takes possession in another 
body, of another body and sense-organs etc., it is bom {b\a- 
va(t) ; so that * prityabliBva * is birth (bhUva) after having died 
(prStya). The recurrence of this process of birth and death 
should be regarded as without beginning, and ending only 
with Final Release. 

VIrTika on SOtba 19. 

[Page 86, Line 4 to Line 17.] 

Rebirth conaiata in being bom again —says the Sttfra ; 
that is to say. Rebirth is transference into another body 
after the abandoning of the previously occupied body etc. 
The mention of the word 'repeated' (in the BhBfya) is with 
a view to indicate the beginninglessness of metempsychosis; 
the meaning being that birth and death recur again and 
again; which shows that metempsychosis is without beginning. 

" W hat is this Metemptychosis ? ” 

2fetempaychosia consists in the unceasing process of' 
effective causal activity among Pain, Birth, Activity, Defect 
and Wrong Cognition (mentioned in SHtra 2). And this pro¬ 
cess is without beginning; as there is no restriction as to 

"The ftUparya omits to mention the ground for the treatment of Rebirth after 
Defect The Parithutfhi »*y»—Rebirth ia the acquisition of the Body eto., down to 
Defects, after the abandonment of the same; 10 that it ia only natural that Rebirth 
should be dealt with after these. 

f‘ Recurrence ’of connections with body etc., implies also the abandoning of 
these— FarM*j$ki. 
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>□7 particular order of sequence among the Baud * Pain' and 
the rest. For instance, if it were held that Pain comes first, 
then this could not be right; as there is no Pain without 
Birth;—If Birth were held to come first, this also would 
not be right; as thore can be no Birth without Merit and 
Demerit;—if Merit and Demerit be held to'-come first, this 
also would not be right; as these are not possible without 
Attachment and Aversion ;—lastly, if it be held that Attach¬ 
ment and Aversion come firsts this also will not be right; as 
Attachment and Aversion never appear without Ignorance. 

“ Then, Ignorance may be taken as the beginning of the 
series.” This .also will not be right; as there is no Ignorance 
without Body and the rest. 

This oausal activity among Pain and the rest, down to 
Ignorance, being unoeasing, constitutes * Metempsychosis 
‘ tanuBra\ —also called (in the soriptures) * Jljarahjaribhdva’ 
" This Birth and Death (tamtd.ro), —does it belong to the 
Soul or to the Mind ? ” If by ' tamtUra ’ you mean the 
action (of enterin^and moving off from the Bodies), then it 
belongs to the Mind; as it is the Mind that actually moves, 
‘eamtarafi’i on the other hand, if by ‘ samsdra ' you mean 
eaperieneing (of pleasure and pain) [as it really is], then 
it belongs to the Soul; as it is the Soul that experiences 

pleasure and pain.. _ 

Fruition, Phala. — Tenth Pramiya. 

Ssfra 20. 

* Fruition is a thing fboduobd bt Activity and Dsfbct. 

BbZ$ya. 

[Page 29, L. 18 to P. 80, L. 2], 

Fruition consists in the experiencing of pleasure and 
pain, as every action leads to pleasure and pain. And as 

* Fruition is the direct result of man's aetieltg alone i bat the.. SSfra adds Sb 
fieli else with a riew to show— (1) that detects are the ofoae of Activity and (2) 
that Pleasure and Pali, ( which constitute Fruition) are the result of Defects also. 
It is only when the soil of the 8oul is irrigated with the water of Defect that the 
seeds of Merit and Demerit produce, the fruits of Pleasure and Pain '—Tdfparya.. 
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pleasure and pain appear only when- the Body, the Sense* 
organs, the Objects and Apprehension are present, what are 
meant to beincluded under the name * Fruition* are plea* 
sure and pain along with Body and the rest; so that all these 
(Pleasure and Pain along with Body Ac.) constitute the 
Fruition, whioh is a thing produced by Activity and Defect. 

Each time this Fruition is received by man, it is relinquished 
by him ; and each time it is relinquished, it is again received ; 
and there is no end * or absolute cessation of these receiv¬ 
ings and relinqui8hing8; and it is by this unceasing current 
of receivings and relinquishings that the entire trorldly 
process is carried on. 

This same (Body and the rest) [constitute Pain, defined 
in the next Sfitraj. 

VlRTiKA. 

[Page 86, L. 19 to P. 87, L. 3,] 

Everything that is produced, e.g., the Body and the rest, 

is a ‘ fruit’ or ‘fruition ’; as every one of such things is 
brought about by the agency of Merit and Demerit. If we 
regard the primary or principal fruit alone as constituting 
Fruition, then the experiencing of pleasure and pain is the 
only Fruition ; as this 'is what- it ultimately leads to. But 
inasmuch as the experiencing of pleasure and pain is the 
Vir p 87 result of Merit and Demerit,—and 

there is no possibility of this experiencing 
without the Body, the Sense-organs and the rest,—with a 
view to this fact, it has .been held that Merit and Demerit 
bring about the experience of pleasure and pain only after 
having brought about the Body &o.; so that the word * frui- 
ion ’ is applied, primarily, to the experiencing of pleasure 
and pain, and secondarily to the Body (and the rest). 

Tbe Paruhufdhi adds that the author of the Bfifra will hiunelf describe in 
Adh. VI how Defect* help Activity in the bringing about of Fruition. 

On the word ‘ Arfhak’, ‘thing,’ in the Sfl(r*, the T&{parya rcinarke—' The word 
is pot in for including all kinds of Fruition, primary as well as secondary, the pri¬ 
mary fruition consisting in Pleasure and Pain, and the secondary in the Body, the 
Sense-organa and the rest—says tbe Pttriehit^bi. 

• * ^fifths ’ is mpre end y and a* there is some sort of an end to Pleasure and 
Pain So. at. each Dissolution, the BM fyo corrects itself and adds tha word 1 Parp «- 
void earn ’ absolute (pari) cenutiea (aru*d«ap— Tilparpa. * 
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Pain, Duhkha.—Eleventh PramVya. 

So fra (21). 

Pain is that which is connected with annoyance. 

BhXsya. 

[P. 80, L. 4 to L. 7*3 

By ‘Annoyance * ’ here is meant differing, injury. Every 
thing, (». e. Body &o. and also Pleasure and Pain), being in* 
termingled with i. e. invariably accompanied by, never exist¬ 
ing apart from—pain, is inseparable from Pain; and as such 
is regarded as Pain itself. Finding everything to be inter¬ 
mingled with Pain, when one wishes to get rid of Fain, he 
finds that birth (or life) itself is nothing but pain ; and thus 
becomes disgusted (with life); and being disgusted, he loses 
all attachmentj and being free from attachment, he is re¬ 
leased. 


VIrtika. 

[P. 87, L. 5 to Line 22.] 

This same—t. e. the Body &o.—being connected with 
annoyance, is called ' Pain ’. Primarily, it is pain alone that 
can be called ‘ Duifktia \ The word * laksana ’ (in the Sfi$ra) 
means connection. All these—Body and the rest— are con¬ 
nected with pain : The body is the cause of pain; so that 
in this oase the ‘ connection ’ consists in the causal relation; 
—the Sense-organs, the Objects and Apprehension are the 
instruments of pain; so that in the case of these, the * con¬ 
nection * consists in instrumentality Pleasure never exists 
apart from Pain; so that in this case the * connection * con¬ 
sists in invariable concomitance. Primarily, however, Pain itself 
alone can be regarded aa Pain [everything else being so re¬ 
garded only on account of being connected with Pain], 

Some people have held that everything is Pain, pri¬ 
marily by itself. But this is not right; as this is against 

* ‘ Annoyance ’ here stands for the/eeltaf of annoyance ; so that it refers pri¬ 
marily to Pain ; but sscondarily to the-Body end the rest also;-ail of which are 
neeeesary factors in tne feeling of pain.— TA\varya. 
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well-known facts of perception: Pleasure is something that 
is distinctly perceived; so that its existence cannot be entirely 
ignored. "Bat Pleasure is only a form of Pain. That is 
to say, Pleasure is only a particular phase of Pain; and it is 
nothing independently by itself." This also.is not right; 
as the negative particle is not added to what is only a parti¬ 
cular phase of a thing; in no oase do we find the negative 
particle added to what is only a particular form of a thing; 
for instance, a particular BrShmana is never called a ‘ non- 
BrShmana’; similarly if Pleasure were only a particular 
form of Pain, it could not be spoken of as * not Pain ’ (as it 
is actually called). Then again, if there were no Pleasure, 
Pharma or Merit would be entirely useless. ** Why so P " 
Because Merit has been regarded as the means of Pleasure; 
so that if there is no Pleasure, there is no use for Merit. 
Nor will it be right to regard the mere negation qf Pain as 
the result of Merit; as in that case Merit will come to have a 
negative result; that is to say, the result of Merit will become 
a merely negative entity; and [this would not be right; as] 
in ordinary experience we find a two-fold aotivity among men ; 
One man acts with a view to obtain something desirable (when 
the result aimed at is positive), while another acts with a view 
to aooid an undesirable thing (where the result aimed at is 
negative); and if there were nothing desirable (i.e., affording 
pleasure), then this two-fold activity would not be possible 
[every action being, in that case, undertaken for the purpose 
of avoiding that which is undesirable, i. e., pain]. Then 
again (if there were no Pleasure) there could be no sueh advice 
as that' Pleasure should be looked upon as Pain'; as there 
could, in that oase, be no oounter-entity (of Pain, in the shape 
of Pleasure, which could be looked upon as Pain). Lastly, 
(if there were no Pleasure) there could be no attachment; as 
no one is ever attached to Pain. For all these reasons we 
conclude that all thingscannct be regarded as 'Pain' in 
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themselves; and the fact is that all things are regarded as 
'Pain* because of the teaching that they should be so regarded 
[and in reality -Pain is not the only entity]. 


Jpavarga—Final Ruinate-—Twelfth Pramiya. 

SUlra (22). 

BhI?ya. 

[Page 30, Line 8.] 

When there is an end, an absolute cessation [of the series 
of receivings and relinguishings of Fruition], this is what 
constitutes Final Release, (which is thus defined) 

Absolute freedom from thb. aforesaid (Pain &c.) is 
Final Release (So. 22). 

BhIsya. 

[Page 80, Line 10 to Page 34, Line 2.] 

Release is absolute freedom from that—from the aforesaid 
Pain, t/., from birth.* *' How is this ?" When there is a 
relinquishing of the birth that has been taken, and the non-re¬ 
sumption of another,—this condition, which is without end (or 
limit) is known as ‘ Final Release ' by those who know what 
Final Release is. This condition of immortality, free from 
fear.f imperishable (unchanging), consisting In the attainment 
of bliss, is called 'Brahma.' 

* The word ' faf ’ in the 8(1 {re a tend*, not only for Pain proper, hut also for all 
each produota aa the Body, the Sense-organs Ska. to everyone of which the name 
' Pain' ia applied in ita aeuondary sense.— ftfparya. 

f The' fear' meant here is the fear of being born into the world ; the epithet 
'unchanging' ie added with a view to deny the view that Brahma evolves 
itself into diverse namea and forma; the phrase 'condition of immortality' is meant 
to exclude the Bau^dlia theory that Release consists in the absolute cessation of the 
mind, reasembling the extinguishing of the lamp.— fifparj/a. The /’aw'iAa^Ai 
adds—Evolution is of two Iciiida • (1) the material object itself ceases and another 
bject takes plaoe, which idea of evolution ie favoured by the Bav^QAa ; and 
(2) thf object remaining intact, there ie a ohange of its quantise; this form of 
Evolution being held by the Binkhya. Neither of these two ie possible in the oase 
Brahma ; as in either case it would be transient. 

MjcLctLotl I<ta/ 
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Some people hold the view that - ‘‘in Final Release what 
Is manifested is the eternal pleasure of the Soul, just like its 
nh . p vastness; and when that happiness is 

,y ** •*« • manifested, the Soul is absolutely' free, 
and becomes happy.*' * 


This position is untenable; as there is no proof for what 
is here asserted; that is to say, there is neither Perception, 
npr Inference, nor Word of Scripture to prove that * like its 
vistness, the eternal pleasure of the Soul is manifested in 
Final Release.’ 


Then again, the above view of the VSolatia meaning 
that (in Final Release) there is manifestation—ig., feeling 
or experience—-of the eternal (pleasure),—it behoves him to 
point out the cause of this ‘ manifestation.* In other words, 
when it is asserted that there is experienced a feeling or 
knowledge of eternal (pleasure), it is necessary to explain 
what is the cause of this manifestation— i.a , the cause where¬ 
by it is pro iuced. («) If it be held that the manifestation, or 
experiencing or feeling, of pleasure is eternil, like the 
pleasure itself [so that there can be no production of it by 
any cause, which, therefore, need not be pointed out],—then 
there.would be no difference between the Soul released and 
the Soul still in the meshes of birth and rebirth. That is to 
say, just as the released Soul is endowed with the eternal 
pleasure and its eternal experience, so also would be the Soul 
that is still iuvolved in birth and rebirth ; as both these Souls 
are eternal [and would therefore be equally endowed with 
the pleasure, which also is eternal, and as such cannot be 
absent at any time, even before Final Release]. And if this 
be admitted, then people would be cognisant of the concomi¬ 
tance and simultaneity (of Final Release) with the result of 
of Merit and Demerit- Iri other words, we would be cognisant of 
the concomitance and simultaneity of the eternal feeling of 
eternal pleasure with that pleasure and pain which, brought 
about by Merit and Demerit in the substrates (viz., the souls) 
wherein they are produced, are experienced by turns ! And 
there would never be any substrate (soul) where either 
pleasure or its experience would be absent; both of these 

* We have the text ‘vijutnam iitaitdam b ahma,’ where all the three appear 
as aynonytiioiia ; ao-thet Brahma is of the nature of happiness ; and oa Brahms is 
eternal, the happiness also must be eternal. Hence in the phrase ‘ happiness of 
the Bool,’ the preposition 1 of * has the sense of apposition. -T’a^arpa. 
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being ex-hypotheni, eternal I ( b ) If, on tbe other band, it be 
held that the feeling of pleasure is not eternal, then it 
becomes necessary to point out its cause; i.e., if it be held 
that the manifestation in Final Release, of the eternal 
pleasure, is not eternal,—then it becomes necessary to point 
out the cause from which that manifestation proceeds. 

As regards the Mind-Soul contact it can be such a 
cause only when aided by other causes; i.e., if it be held that 
the Mind-Soul contact is the cause of the said manifestation of 
pleasure, then it would be necessary to point out some other 
cause which aids the said contact (in bringing about that 
manifestation of pleasure).* If Merit be held to be that auxil- 
liary caiv'o then the cause of this has to be pointed out ; i.e., 
if Merit be held to be that other accessory cause, then it be¬ 
comes necessary to point out the cause from which that Merit 
proceeds [which, thro 

Bhajya, Page 32. 

contemplation, being 
the product of this ephemeral Merit (in the shape of the said 
manifestation) were held to be eternal, this would involve an 
incongruity (the continuance of the product in the absence 
of tbe cause); consequently it is necessary to regard the said 
manifestation also as coming to an end on the cessation of 
the Merit. That is'to say, if the Merit brought about by 
Yogio contemplation be the cause of the Merit that brings 
about the manifestation of pleasure, then, inasmuch as the 
continuance of the product after the cessation of the cause 
would involve an incongru : ty, it would be necessary to admit 
that, when tbe Merit ceases,—as it must cease, being itself a 
product,—there must follow the entire cessation of the feel¬ 
ing of pleasure. And when the feeling of pleasure is absent, 
the pleasure itself is as good as non-existent. In other 
words, if there is a cessation of the feeling of pleasure, on 
account of the disappearance of Merit, then it can not be 
true that eternal pleasure is felt; as there is nothing to 
determine whether tbe feeling is absent, because the pleasure 
itself is absent, or that the feeling is absent even though the 
pleasure is present. | Nor will it be right, with a view to 
escape from these difficulties, to hold that the Merit is 
eternal, asl there is nothing to prove that the Merit is 
imperishable; for the simple reasou that it is something that 

i ___ 

- * Atone by itealf, tbe Mind-Soul contact can bring about nothing. 
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is produced. That is to say, there can be no arguments to 
prove that the Merit produced by Yogio cont captation does 
not perish; on the other hand, there is a dear argument to 
the contrary—viz., ‘ a thing that is produced is non-eternal 
[and Merit being pro Ixteed, must be ephemeral].’ In case 
there were a person whose feeling of pleasure never ceased, 
he alone would be justified in arguing that the cause of that 
feeling (Merit) is eternal. But if Merit were eternal, there 
Would be no difference between the man that has been 
released and one who is still in the meshes of birth and re¬ 
birth,-as we have already pointed out above (page 31, line 
6). What we mean is that, just as in the case of the released 
man, the pleasure as well as the cause of the feeling of that 
pleasure are both eternal,—and there is no cessation of the 
feeling itself, for the simple reason that the Merit, which 
causes the feeling, is eternal,—so in the case,of the 
worldly man also [os his Merit also would be eternal, 
its effects, in the shape of the feeling of pleasure, would also 
be eternal].- And this would mean that Final Release is 
co-existent with the feeling* of pleasure and pain brought 
about by Merit and Demerit*. It might be argued that (in 
the case of the worldly man) the presence of the Body, and the 
Sense-orgaDS is the cause of obstruction (of pleasure-experi¬ 
ence) ; but this cannot be right; as the Body etc. are for the 
very purpose of experience; and there is no reason to prove 
the contrary. In other words, our Opponont might put 
forward the explanation that in the case of the man who is still 
in the meshes of worldliness, the presence of the Body 
etc., obstructs the operation of the cause that lends to the 
feeling of eternal pleasure; so that there is a clear diffe¬ 
rence between the worldly man and the icleased man (in 
whose case, the Body etc., having fallen off, there is no 
obstruction). This however is not right; as the only pur¬ 
pose for which the Body, the Sense-organs and the rest 
exist is to bring about experiences; so that it is nob possible 
that they should obstruct or hinder the experiencing 
(of eternal pleasure), specially as there is nothing to prove 
that there is any sort of experience for the Soul deprived 
of the Body and the rest. 

[ On p. 31. 1. 2, the Author has said that there is 
no proof in s ipport of the view that final Release consists 

° As it is Bticl feeling* that abound in worldly existence ; and both worldly 
Existence and Berea** have been shown to be co-eterual. 
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in pleasure. In order to meet this, the VSdanfcin puts (or* 
vara proofs in support of his view) (1) •* Tue activity of 
of man is always for the purpose of obtaining vhat is 
desired'’.——If this be urged as a proof in support of the 
VsdSuta view, then ve deny this ; as activity is (also) for the 
purpose of removing the undesirable. That is to say, the 
VSdSntin might put forvard thefolloving argument.—The 
instructions in regard to Final Release, as also the aotivity of 
men desiring Pinal Release, are both for thepurposeof obtain* 
ing vhat is desirable; and neither of the tv.) can be absolutely 
useless.” But this reasoning vill not be right; as the ins* 
truction relating to Final Release as well 
caajya, P*ge 83. astheactivity of men desiring Final Release, 
may both be also for the sake of avoiding or removing what is 
undesirable. That the Baid activity is for the purpose of remo¬ 
ving something undesirable (and not always for obtaining 
what is desirable) is also proved by the fact that there is 
nothing that is absolutely desirable, and not mixed up with 
an un lesi ruble element) so that vhat is desirable also be* 
oomes undesirable-, and thus when one i3 active towards the 
removing of something undesirable, lie comes to remove or 
renounoo also what is desirable; as removing by discri¬ 
mination is not possible, i. e. it is not possible to remove the 
one without also removing the other. 

2. As regards the renouncing of vhat is desirable, this 
applies with equal force to the case of the Body etc. That 
is to say, the VStJSntiQ might put forth the following argu¬ 
ment—“ We see, as a matter of fact, that people renounce 
the ordinary transitory pleasure and seek for the more 
lasting pleasure (which proves the presence of a pleasure 
that is ever-lasting; and this is Final Release).” But on the 
analogy of this argument, you might also argue that, because 
in ordinary life people are found to renounce their ephemeral 
Body, Sense-organs and the rest, this indicates the presence 
of an eternal set of Body etc., for the released man; and 
in this manner you will have really established the singularity 
or aloofness and self sufficiency of the released man It If it 

"Thereat sense of thi* argument it thus explained by the Tafporga—“ The 
scriptures urge men to activity towards the obtaining of Final Release ; and in 
ordinacy experience we find that it it only when a man desires something that 
hu acts towards its accomplishment; an i as pleasure is the Only tiling doeirai le 
it follows that Final Release must consist in pleasure.* 

t In seeking to prove that the man been nes f ee. isolated, yen come to prove 
that it is etsrually beset with tbs entire set of Body, sense-organs and ail the rest of it 
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be urged that this would be against all proof, that would 
apply with equal foroe to both parties. In other words, it 
might be urged that the eternality of Body etc, being con¬ 
trary to all evidence, it would not be right to assume such 
body etc. for the released man. But this could be Baid with 
equal force with regard to Pleasure also: that the eternality 
of Pleasure being oontrary to all evidence, it is not right to 
Assume such pleasure for the released Soul. 

(3) Inasmuch .as the absolute cessation of metem- 
psycbio pain could be spoken of as * Pleasure,' there would 
be no incongruity (in the view that Pleasure consists in the 
cessation of Pain), even though there be scriptural texts 
describing Release as ' Pleasure/ That is to say, even though 
there be certain scripture-texts to the effect that 'absolute 
pleasure belongs to the released man,'—yet, suoh texts could 
very well be taken as using the word * pleasure' in the 
sense of' absolute cessation of pain;' in fact in ordinary 
parlance, we often find the word ' pleasure ’ used to denote 
the cessation or absence of pain. [So that the view that 
Final Release consists in the oessat-ion of pain is quite in 
keeping with the said texts]. 

(4) Further, * until there is a renunciation of the desire 
for eternal pleasure, there can be no attaining of Final 
Release} for the simple reason that all desire or attachment 
has been held to be a bondage. That is to say, if it be held 
that in Final Release eternal pleasure is manifested, then, 
in accordance with this view, whenever a man would put 
forth activity for the attaining of Final Release, he wbuld do 
so only under the influence of a desir j for the eternal pleasure; 
and being so influenced, he could never attain Final Release; 
nor would be deserve the attainment of Final Release; as 
desire of all kinds has been held to be a bondage; and it is 
not possible that a man should be released while he is 
under bondage 1 

t On the other hand, when a man is free from desire 
for pleasure, there is no longer any feeling of aversion or 

* The reading ‘ lyaprah&nl ’ gives no sense ; tbe * Pandit’ edition, as also all 
the manuscripts consulted, read ‘ tydjtrakOnt.' 

f This is added in anticipation of tbe fallowing objection :—** If Final Beleaae 
ooneista of the removal of pain, then man's activity towards it could be dne only 
to aversion to pain; and aversion is as much a bondage as desire.” Hie sense of 
the reply is that there is real aversion only so long as thsre is no desire for 
something,—the aversion being against that which obstrnots tbs fulfilment of 
the desire. 
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undesirability (with regard to anything). In other words, 
when the man’s desire for eternal pleasure has disappeared, 
the desire for eternal pleasure being not there to obstruct 
(bis path towards Final Release), [and the aotivity towards 
Release thus emanating from one who has renounced desire],— 
whether the man does, or does not, really obtain eternal 
pleasure, in either case, there is no doubt as to his attaining 
Final Release.* 

VlapKA. 

[Page 88, Line 2 to Page 91, Line 5.] 

Absolute freedom from the aforesaid is Final Eelej.se — 
says the Safra. This means that Final Release consists in f 
absolute separation from pain, consisting in Body, the Sense- 
organs, &o. 

Some philosophers $ have held that Final Release 
consists in the absolute manifestation of pleasure; they declare 
that Final Release is only the consummate manifestation or 
feeling of pleasure. -.But it cannot be so; as there is no proof; 
there is no evidence to show that the released Soul experiences 
eternal pleasure. "It is not right to say that there is no 
evidence; as there is restriction; § that is to say, the 
congregation, in the Soul, of pleasure brought about by 
several causes, is not possible unless there is a restrictive or 
determining agenoy (restricting a particular pleasure to a 
particular Souli; this (fact of congregation) proves that there 

* Being free from «U desire, when the man betakes himself to aotivity towards 
Pie attaining of Belease, he does not care whether the eternal pleasure oomes to 
Mm or not As in any case, the aotivity being of a roan who is purified of all 
desire, there can be no uncertainty as to his attaining Final Release.— fmparya. 

f This epithet is necessary with a view to exclude the separation from Body 
Ac., that occurs at the time of universal dissolution,—this separation not being 
absolute; the Soul being again saddled with these during the next creation. 

J The Vfi^anfins who follow Chi$sukb$chatyi hold with him, that the 
Belease, that forme the highest end of man, oonsists in 1 unlimited bliss.’ 

( The reasoning here put forward is thus explained in the Pariikufflhi :— 
Eternal pleasure must be accepted as subsisting in the Soul—because there subsist 
In it pleasures wltioh are of the Mme generic kind as the eternal pleasure. 
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is, in tlie Soul, an eternal pleasure, being determined or 
restricted by which the said pleasure brought about by 
several causes comes to inhere in that particular Soul." This 
however is not right; firstly, because this reasoning would ap¬ 
ply, with equal force, to all those qualities of the Soul that are 
brought about by several causes; so that like eternal pleasure, 
eternal pain also, as well as eternal desire and the rest, will 
have to be assumed for the Soul {-—secondly [in case eternal 
pain is not assumed] the reasoning becomes inoonolusive [as 
pain subsists in the Soul, and yet it is not eternal, so that the 
basic premiss itself of the reasoning becomes falsejlastly, 
the precise signification of the word * manifestation* has not 
yot been pointed out: in the assertion ‘ eternal pleasure ie 
manifested ’, what is the precise signification of * manifesta¬ 
tion * ? If* ‘ manifestation * means cognition or feeling, then 
it is not possible to determine whether this cognition (of 
pleasure) is eternal or non-eternal. 

If it be held that the cognition (of pleasure) is not 
eternal, then it becomes necessary to point out the cause 
(whereby the cognition is produced). If Mind-Soul contact 
be held to be the cause, then it should be pointed out what 
is the accessory cause of that contaot. That is, if you hold 
that the Mind—Soul contact is the cause of the Cognition, then 
you should point out its accessory cause; because, as a matter 
of fact, we find that whenever suoh products as substances, 

* ‘ Pleasure is only a quality, not the very constituent, of the 8oul; and aa suoh 
the pleasure must be something distinct from the Soul. Similarly, cognition also is a 
quality of the Soul; and it is not possible for the Soul, which is without beginning or 
end, to be identical with cognition, which-baa both beginning and end; nor can the 
Soul be regarded es of the nature of cognition iteelf; as in every act of oognition, all 
the three factors of cognition, cogniser end cognised object are appreheuded as 
distinct from one another; and even though the factors of cognition and cognised 
vary with each particular cognition, the cogniser remains the common factor in all; 
all whioh goes to show that the cognittr, i.t., the Soul, oannot be the same aa the 
cognition. Then again, we have proved in the section on * Perception' that Pleasure 
is hoI of the nature of cognition ; and we (hell prove in A<jhyaya IV that there ia 
nothing that can be self-illumined or self-manifested- fHparya. 
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qualities or actions are brought about by contact, this contact 
never operates independently by itself. It might ]6e urged 
that the Mind-Soul contact is dependent upon, and is helped 
by. Pleasure; but' this will not be right; as this would be 
incompatible with the idea of ‘ Kaivalya’ or Final Release. 
That is to say, if you hold that the Mind-Soul contact becomes 
the cause of cognition when it is aided by the eternal pleasure 
subsisting in the Soul,—-this will not be right; as this would 
go against all idea of Final Release. *For, just as this Mind- 
Soul contact of yours brings about the cognition of pleasure, 
with the help of its object alone (i.e., of this pleasure), in¬ 
dependently of all other agencies,—so, in the same manner, a 
similar oontaet could bring about the cognitions of such 
objects as Colour and the rest, fwith tho help of these objects 
alone, (independently of all suoh other agenoies as the Sense- 
organs and the rest); and this would do away with Final 
Release altogether; and the Soul would be beset with all 
sorts of difficulties; as cognitions could 
be constantly crowding upon it (if they 
came independently of anxilliary agenoies ) [With a view 
to escape from these difficulties] it might be held that fthe 
Mind-Soul contact brings about the oognition of (eternal) 


Ver^ika Page 89. 


• Ai • matter of fact, in ordinary worldly experience the Miud-Soul contact 
bring* about tbe oognition of pleasure, with the help of the agency of Merit; if in 
Final Relearn, the oontaet bring about tbe pleasure independently of Merit, then in 
the oognition of colour etc., alao the anxiliaiy agency of the aenie-organa would 
not be necesMiy !—fd{parya. 

f The Chankhambha edition read* ‘ Vifaydnanapitfamdnak bat from what 
baa gone before, aa ako from the explanation aupplied by the fafyurya, it ia dear 
that the aanse demand* the reading with a aingla ' ma 

J “ We do not ”, eeye the V8$io|in, “ mean that the contact depends upon the 
objeot alone-; what wa nean ia that it require* exactly tbe tame aid the* it doea 
during ordinary worldly existence; Ia, daring Final Release alao it is aided by 
Merit i bat with thi* difference that the Merit that bring* about the cognition of 
eternal pleasure is that which ia born of Yogio contemplation ; while the oognitiona 
of ordinary ephemeral pleasures are bought by ordinary merit.”— T&fparya. 
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pleasure, when aided by the merit bora of Yogio contempla¬ 
tion. Bnt this also will not be right; as in that case the 
cognition of pleasure (/.«., Final Release) would cease on the 
cessation of the said merit. That is to say, after the Merit 
born of Yogio contemplation will liare beoome exhausted, what 
would be there to aid the oontact, —this has to be poiuted out 
It'will not b. right to assert that the merit born of Yogio con¬ 
templation is never exhausted; as all that is produced is 
bound to be transient (perishable). As a matter of fact, 
everything that has the character of a product is found to be 
transient; so that if it be held that the merit born of Yogio 
contemplation is eternal,—our answer would be that to say 
that it is born of Yogio contemplation and is yet eternal would 
be a contradiction in terms. 

If, on the other hand, the cognition (of eternal pleasure) 
be held to be eternal, —this also will not be right. For the 
eternality of cognition (of pleasure) stands on the same foot* 
ing as the eternality of pleasure itself; inasmuch as for the 
former also there is no proof, and there arises the same in¬ 
congruity of there being no difference between the released 
man and the man who is still in the meshes of worldliness; 
and further (if the cognition of pleasure were eternal) there 
would be no experiencing of pleasure and pain by turns— 
(as is actually found to be the case); —then again, if a man 
wore to experience pleasure eternally, then, there would be 
absolutely no use in making any efforts to obtain Final 
Release; as no one ever wishes to get rid of, or bo rbleated 
from, pleasurable experience (and such experience is eternal, 
ex hypotheei) j and [if the effort put forth were held to be 
for the purpose of obtaining release from pain], as it would 
not be possible to differentiate pain from pleasure (as the 
latter would be eternal), and to regulate his renunciation 
accordingly, when a man would renounoe pain, he would 
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renounce pleasure* ; and further as the man would never 
experience any pain (his experiencing of pleasure being 
eternal), for getting rid of what experience would ba put 
forth his effort (for Release) ? " As there would be the 

f obstruction caused by the Body and the rest [which has 
to be got rid of], the said objection does not hold good; 
that is to say, the objection, that the man would for ever be 
experiencing everlasting pleasure, does not hold; as the 
Body and the rest are there to obstruct the experiencing of the 
everlasting pleasure.” This is not right, we reply. For 
without the Body, the sense-organs etc., no experience is 
possible; so that [for the experiencing of the everlasting 
pleasure] an everlasting set of Body eto. will have to be 
postulated 1 That is to say, just as for the released man you 
postulate an' everlasting pleasure, so you will have to postu¬ 
late for him an everlasting set of Body and the rest. And a 
nice release indeed would this be for him I '* The eternality 

of the Body, etc., would be contrary to well-ascertained facts 
of ordinary perception; and as such no suQh eternality could be 
reasonably postulated.’* 1 This does not help you, we reply; 
for in the case of Pleasure also, the eternality of any such 
pleasure as belongs to us (mortal men) would be contrary to 
well-ascertained facts of perception; so that no suoh eternality 
could be reasonably postulated. 

There is no proof [in support of the assertion that in 
Final Release there is manifestation of eternal pleasure] —says 
the BhSsya (p. 81,1. 2);—against this the following objection 


• ‘Under our theory, pleasure becomes an object to be got rid of, as it is accom¬ 
panied by pain. Bat if pleasure is eternal, it cannot bo accompanied by pain ; so 
that it could never be an objeot to be got rid of ’— f & fparya ; and if an ordinary 
worldly pleasure is not got rid of, there is no Final Release. 

t from what follows, 1 prafibamlka ’ appears to be the proper reading in 
place of 1 prabaiHfka ’ 
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is raised : •“ What the Bkiisi/a says is not true; as all activ¬ 

ity is for the purpose of acquiring something desirable. 
As a matter of fact, we find that in this world whenever a 
Vir p 9Q man acts, he does so for the purpose of 

acquiring something desired by him; and 
people who desire to be released are found to act; this action 
also must be for the obtaining of something desired by them, 
and such an aotivity could be useful only if there were such 
a thing as eternal pleasure to be obtained. [And this is a sure 
proof for the existence of eternal pleasure].’* 

t This is not right; as activity is of two kinds: In 
ordinary experiende we find that there are taro kinds of ao¬ 
tivity : One is for the obtaining of something desirable, and 
another for the getting rid of something undesirable; so that 
it is doubtful whether renunoiate mendicancy (which accord¬ 
ing to the VedSnfcin, j a a means to Final Release) is for the 
obtaining of something desirable, or for the getting rid of 
something undesirable [and so long as this is doubtful, the 
mere activity of man cannot prove that Release consists in 
pleasure, and not in mere freedom from pain."] 

" But we learn this from the Scriptures: We learn from 
the Scriptures that for the released Soul there is eternal plea¬ 
sure ; we are distinctly told that the released Soul becomes 
happy.” This Scripture also has to be carefully pondered 
over: Does it assert the connection (of the Soul) with eternal 
pleasure, or the final and absolute separation from pain ? As 
a matter of fact, in ordinary experience we find people, who 
have got rid of fever and other diseases, saying—' we are well 

* The Scripture* urge men to activity toward* the undertaking of me**urc* for 
the obtaining of Final Release,—a man undertake* an activity only when he wiehea 
to obtain something he desires/—pleasure ia certainly a desired thing ; -thia prove* 
that Release conaists in pleasure.— Ti\parya. 

t The re*son ! ng adduced by the Opponent is I y no means conclusive } as it ia 
one-sided: all that it proves ia that Release may consist of pUatur^-, it is equally 
possible that it mirjr consist in were emotion </pain *— Td^jivrga. 
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and and happy.* * Further, if the contemplative renunniate 
were urged to activity towards the attaining of Final 
by a desire fpr pleasure, under the impression 
th a t the pleasure is eternal,—then it would be impos¬ 
sible for him to obtain that release at all. “ Why so ?” 
t For the simple reason that all desire and attachment 
have been declared to be bonds; desire is a source 
of bondage [so that one who has desire can never be free] 

" Even if the man were urged to activity towards the attaining 
of Release by aversion,— i.e., with a view to get rid of 
pain,—even so he could not obtain the Release; as Aversion 
also is a bond; as both attachment and Aversion are 
sources of bondage.”^ It is not so we reply; because of 

a Thia further reasoning is put forward to meet the following argument of the 
Opponent 1 “ In all our verbal construction we accept the secondary or figurative 
meaning oriy if the Direct or Primary meaning is found incompatible. In the 
teat 1 the released 8oul is happywe And no incongruity in the word 1 happy ' 
signifying pleasure; so that there is no justification for taking it in the secondary 
sense of freedom from pqin ", Finding this reasoning to be sound, the Author 
puts forward another argument against the idea of Release consisting in pleasure. 

f‘ Merit and demerit are real, and not the products of mere illusion; and 
these can be set aside only by a man who has got rid of all desire. So long as 
a man is beset with desires, lie has to set himself to obtaining the things desired and 
discarding them after they have been enjoyed; and this process goiug on without 
ceasing, the man has no ckauce for release; the desire is a bondage ; so that the man 
seeking for Release should avoid all activity due to desire. Otherwise, even though 
the desire be only for ths lasting pleasure attainable in Release, yet when it has 
once obtained a footing, the devil of desire will eventually make the man dance 
attendance on all the several objects of ordinary enjoyment; and would throw 
hiinoff further from Final Release. For this reason no man should allow any 
footing to desire in any form. In view of this, in all the soriptural tests that 
speakof Final Releaso as ‘eternal bliss,’ we cannot take the word‘bliss’ in the 
direct sense, of pleaeure ; it must mean abtencefrom pain.'—fatpa ry«. 

J “8o that the Nyaya view of Release being freedom from pain is open to the 
same objeetjonsas the Ve^anfa view that it consists in pUaenre" The sense of the 
reply to this, given in the nest sentence, is as follows—The obtaining of pleasure is 
detrimental to Final Release on account of its being inestrieably mised up with 
desire and attachment, which are the direct opposite of that Vairitgga, Freedom 
from Paeeion, which is essential for the man seeking releaso; the Dieearding of 
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its being not detrimental: the discarding of pain is by no 
means detrimental; as a matter of fact, the man (seeking to 
get rid of pain) is not moved by aversion; and as he is not 
moved by aversion, he obtains the freedom from pain, which 
is not detrimental (to Final Release), 


~ * [The Author next takes up the conception of * Final 

Release ’ propounded by the Bauddhax]. 

Other philosophers have held that it is the Mind that is 
released; as Desire and the rest (which are the soured of 
bondage) have power over the Mind only ; as a matter of fact, 
it is the Mind which, under the influence of desire &o., oomes 
to be produced under various conditions and in diverse 
substrata; and so far as the Soul is concerned, Desire and 
the rest have no influence over it. 

This view of Final Release however is not right; as if 
this were true, then Final Release would be accomplished 
without any effort; that is to say, those people who hold that 
Final Release consists in either the non*production or the 
destruction of the Mind,-—for them Final Release would be 
accomplished without any effort. “ Why so ? ** For the 

pain, on the other hand, ie not necessarily mixed up with aversion: a men (offering 
from ptin i« not necessarily angry ; and anger ia the baneful factor in aversion ; 
so that in this latter case there is nothing that is detrimental to the obtaining of 
Final Release .—fi tparya. 

• This is thus explained by the fa tparya It is only that whioh is beset with 
worldliness that can be reltand; Desire, Aversion See. are the sources of worldii- 
ness; these cannot subsist in the Soul, which is eternal; nor can they beset the Soul 
with worldlinesa; as that which is eternal oan never have its char actor modified 
in any way : there can be no addition to, or subtraction from, its essence. To this 
effect we have the following saying “ Rain and heat have no effeot .upon the 
akasha; they effeot only the skin ; if then the Soul is like the skin, then it is transi¬ 
ent; if, on the other hand, it is like skisha, then it cannot be effected by any pleas¬ 
ure or pain." The Mlbd, however, is a product, and as such, capable of being beset 
'with worldlinesa, by desire and the rest; so that it is the Kind which, on being 
freed from desire Ac., becomes nUattd. 
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Varfika, Page 91. 


simple reason that the birth or production of a thing is only 
. for being destroyed (iinder the theory that everything lasts 
only for one moment); so that the destruction of that whioh is 
born or produced would come about without any effort. “ But 
Final Release consists (not in the destruction of the Mind, but) 
in the non-production of the series (of momentary minds).'** 
This also cannot he accepted; as such non-produotion is 
not possible; it is not possible to bring about 
the non-production of the Series; as the 
Series consists ouly in the unceasing flow of causes and effects 
[and this can never oome to an end; as so long as the cause 
is a came, it cannot bnt bring about its offeotjh “ What 
is brought nbout is the non-production of what has not yet been 
produced.” But the non-production of what is not produced 
is already present; so that what is it that is brought about P 
Thus then, we find that under no ciroumstances is it possible 
for Final Release to belong to the Mind. 


“ To whom then does Final Release belong ?" It belongs 
to one who is released. ” Who is it that is released P ” It is 
the Soul? “ What is Final Release ?” It consists in 
separation or freedom from Pain and the rest. 


* The aeries of Minds, wherein each individual is the canse of that which follows 
it, is usually without beginning or end ; but it can come to an end only in the caso 
of a man ali whose weaknesses of ignorance and tendencies of past acts have been 
destroyed by the direct realisation of the Seif ; and this deitrutti -n consists in the 
fact that there is no production of a Mind-unit in the never-ending series ; so that 
the series eomesto an end ; and this is ‘ Final Release.’— f&tparya. 

f ‘There can be no non-production of that which has been produced; 
nor oan the series be brought to an end ; as in the case of no series is it possible to 
have the la$1 moment. For does this fast moment produce something or not ? If 
it does, then there is no cessation in the line of cause and effect. If it does not, 
then being unproductive and thus having no effective action, it is as good as non¬ 
existent (as acoordingto the Bau^dha, exiitenee consists only in effective activity) ; 
and when that moment is non-existent, the moment preceding it, which is said 
to be its cause, is not effective ; so that also is a non-entity/ so on and on carrying 
the same process backwards, the entire scries becomes a non-entity. Uuder the 
circumstances, whose cessation would constitute Final Release T—f&tparya. 
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Leotubk (4). 

The Preliminaries of Reasoning. 

[Sutras 23 -25.] 

Doubt. 

BhX?ya. 

[P4ge 34, L. 3.] 

* Doubt having been the next in order to appear in the 
Mention of Categories (in SQ. 1), it is now— after the defini¬ 
tion of its predeoessor, ‘ Objects of Cognition'— time to put 
forward its definition. This definition is now put forward— 

Sutra (23). 

Doubt is that wavering judgment in which thb definite 

. COGNITION or THB SPECIFIC OHABAOTEB OP ANY ONE-OBJECT IS WANT- 
ING, AND WHICH ABI8E8 I1THEB— (a) FBOM THB COGNITION OF THB 
CHARACTERS COMMON TO THB OBJEOrS CONCERNED, OB (b) FBOM TUB 
COGNITION OF CHABAOTRBS THAT SRRVB TO DISTINGUISH AN OBJECT 
FBOM DIVERSE OBJECTS, OR (c) FBOM THB PRESENCE OF CONTRADICTORY 
OPINIONS ;—AND THB APPEARING OF SUCH WAVERING JUDGMENTS 18 
DUE TO THB UNCERTAINTY ATTACHING TO PERCEPTIONS AND NON- 
PERCEPTIONS, t (SO. 23). 

BhZsya. 

I Page 34, L. 6 to Page 35, L. 15.] 

(A) l Doubt is the w tearing judgment in which the definite 
cognition of the specific character of any one object is wanting , 
and which arises from the cognition of characters common to the 

•The Parithuftfki attempts a rational explanation of the order of eequenoe : 
Ail knowledge depending on Pramanos, and PratuSyas being the object* sought to 
be known, these two have been first mentioned. Reasoning in all it* details is 
what is to be explained next; and among all theee details Doubt cornea first, aa until 
there is Doubt there is no occasion for any reasoning. 

fThe internretation of the SU. by .the BkSfya ia different from that of the 
Vitrfita and the fdffrgm. According to the former the Sfitra put* forward five 
kind* of Doubt; according to the tatter it lays down only three. The translation 
follow* the latter interpretation. 

{According to the BAdfyn, them are five kinds of Doubt described in the SStra 
The first kind of Doubt arises from the cognition of common characters. 
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objscts concern e l. For example, when a man perceives the 
qualities of length and breadth, which are common to m&n 
and post, nn>l is desirous of detecting the previously per' 
coived ch tractors that would distinguish the. one from the 
other, there arises in his mind the idea of * whether it is this 
or that’, and he cannot ascertain whether it is the one or the 
other;it is this uncertain cognition that constitutes Donbtf— 
and what rais -s the Doubt is the * want ’, * appearing in the 
form ‘ I can perceive only such characters as are common to 
the two things, and do uot perceive the distinctive features of 
either’*, it 18 for this reason that Doubt is called * that htavering 
judgment in which the definite cognition of the specific character 
of any one object it Wanting ’. 

t (B) Doubt arm% front the cognition of character* that 
nerve to distingaieh an object from diverse object*. This is to be 
thus explained : Tire word * anitrn *, * diverse ’, denotes all those 
things that are homogeneous and lieterogeneoua to the thing 
in question; and Doubt arises from the cognition of charac¬ 
ters that distinguish the thing from, or exclude,$ those 
* diverse’ objects; ns a matter of fact, the specific character 
»>f a thing is found to serve both purposes—-things are 
distinguished by them from homogeneous as well as hetero¬ 
geneous things; e. g. the presence of Odour distinguishes the 
Earth from Water and the rest (which being substances 
are homogeneous to Earth), as also from Qualities and Actions 
(which being not substances are heterogeneous to Earth). 
[As an example of Doubt arising from the cognition of the 
Bpeeific character of a thing, we have the following!—Sound 
is found to be endowed with such a specific property, 
in the form of being produced by disjunction; and the cogni¬ 
tion of this character gives rise to the Doubt as to whether 
Sound is a Substance, a Quality or an Action. Inasmuch as 
the specifio characters of things are found to serve both 
purposes (of distinguishing from homogeneous as well as 

•The f&famrya remarks that the mere p r a eeo ce of this * want ’ is not enough ; 
what is meant by the word ‘want’, ‘ ApikfS’, is the remembrance of the dis¬ 
tinctive oharaoters of the thiogi, along with the uota-paroeptioo of tlioao characters. 
This ia supported by the last sentouoe of the BhOsja (p. 3&, L. tb). 

fThis ia the second kind of Doubt. 

JThe phrase • \atyaanikaiga fkarm ah’ U explained by the TSrJita and the 

parga in two ways :—(1) aaibam, |a««d| eie Utako dkarmah ; the words (asms f 
sitfcqakuh being supplied *, (J) (a«j)a ONikasya ^ftarmah, sj|ncat(al»(a]|4. Both 
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lieterogeneoaB tilings), tbero naturally arises a Donbt as to 
whether—(a) being an entity, Sound is a auUatonee distinguish* 
ed by the said specific character from Qualities and Actions, 
or (b) being an entity, it is a Quality distinguished by that 
character or (c) being an entity, it is an Action distinguished 
by that character*. And in this case ' the want of cognition 
of the specific property * is in the form of the idea,* I do not 
perceive any such character as would definitely indicate any 
tfne of the three (Substance, Quality and Action, 

f(G) Doubt arises from the preaenca of eonlnsdicAorji 
opinions. Contradictory notions entertained with regard to 
one and tlie same thing constitute * contradictory opinions *; 
* contradiction consisting in mutual enmity, t. f, incompati* 
b lity. For instance, one system of philosophy asserts that 
'the Soul exists*, while another declares that 4 there is no 
such thing as Son!and when no proof one way or the other 
is available, there is an uncertainty as to the truth; and this 
constitutes Doubt. 


• This explanation has been a lded with a view to the objection that it ia only th e 
remembrance of common properties that gives rifle to Doubt, ami not that of specific 
or exclusive properties. The sense of tho exp a ration il that, (I) in theetss of 
the Earth, we know that it is an entity, and on perceiving that it hoc Odour, we 
naturally are uncertain as to its being either a Substance or • Quality or an Action ; 
all of which are entities, like the Earth ; and the presence of 0 lour distinguishes t 
equally from all the throe. (2) Similarly in the oase of Souud ; it ia an entity, 
like Substance, Quality and Action; so when we find that the presence of the 
character of being produced by disjunction distinguishes it equally from ail entities— 
just ts much from other Qualities, as from Substances and Actions—there arises the 
Doubt os to its being a Substance, a Quality or an Action. 

This ia the Bkiffa’t answer. The answer of the Vtrtik* ir thus explained by 
the fdtparyi —It is true that the character of being produced by disjunction has 
never been found in 8ubstsuoee, Ac., bat the absence of that character ia found 
equally in ail—in Substances, iu Qualities, iu Actions; so that wbm Sound is 
found to possess this character, os also the character of being on entity,—th« 
letter being common to Subatanoes, Qualities, and Actions—there arise* tire Doubt 
—‘ Being distinguished from Substances and Actions by the character of being 
produced by disjunction, is Sound a Quality f Or being distinguished from Qualities 
and Actions, it is a Substqpce ? Or being distinguished from Qualities and Sub¬ 
stances, it is an Action ? Thus in this ease the specific character bring* to mind 
the other things only by negation, i. by reason of its abtuct being common to alt 

fThis is the third kind of Doubt. 
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*(D) Doubt also arises from uncertainty attaching to 
perceptions. As a matter of fact, there Is perception of 
really-existing water, as in the tank and such other reservoirs; 
there is perception also of non-existent water, in the rays 
of the Sun (appearing in the mirage); so that when in any 
particular case there is perception of water, and yet there is 
no proof available which would determine the real character 
of what is perceived, there arises a Doubt as to whether the 
water perceived is really existent or non-existent. 

f(E) Doubt also arises from uncertainty attaching to 
non-perceptions. As a matter of fact we find that even really 
existing things are not perceived ; e. g. we do not perceive 
the water within the roots and branches of trees; and .there 
is non-perception also of what is non-existent; e. g. of what 
is not produced at all, or what has been destroyed; so that 
whenever there is non-perception of a tiling, there arises the 
Doubt as to.whether what is not perceived really exists, or 
it does not exist at all. In this case also the * want of 
cognition of the specific character’ is as beforo. 

$ In the first two kinds of Doubt, the ‘common pro¬ 
perties* and the 'properties distinguishing an object 
from diverse objects’ are such as subsist in the object 
cognised; while in the fourth kind, the 'perception’ 
and ‘ non-perception ’ subsist in the cognising person; and 
it is only by reason of this difference or peculiarity 
that these have been mentioned separately. 

The definition common to all forms of Doubt comes to 
be this‘ Doubt is a wavering judgment which arises from 
tlie apprehensioa of tilings possessed of common •properties,§ 
proceeding from the cognition of common properties, and 
depending upon the remembrance of specific properties. ’ 

°ThiB it the fourth kind of Doubt, according to the Bkifya. 
fThie ic the fifth kind of Doubt, according to the BkSfya. 
tThc Bhifya regards the ' uncertainty attaohing to Perception ’ and th e 
* uncertainty attaching to non-perceptioni ’ at distinct and independunt causes of 
Doubt; and So proceeds to show here that the DAibta aroused by these uncertain¬ 
ties cannot be include i in those aronspd by the cognition of ‘ common characters’ or 
of ‘ characters distinguishing the objeot from diverse objects. ’ This view is con¬ 
troverted by the VCrfika (Page 09, Line 21, <t. t*q.)—fStparya. 

The VCrfika takas the first m ulna Mama as a Bahuvrlhi compound. 
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VHrfika. 

[P. 91, L. 6 to P. 105, L. 7.] 

After the treatment of the Objects of Cognition comes 
the turn of Doubt. What is meant by the words of the 
Dhisya, * sfhUnavafo laksanam * is that tho Sutra now pro¬ 
ceeds to proride the definition of Doubt , whose turn comes 
after the Objects of Cognition. 

What the Safra means is that there are three kinds of 
Doubt—arising, (1) from the cognition of * mm&nadharma 
(2) from the cognition of * audkdhanna ’ and (3) from 'oiprafi- 
petti’; the other words of the Sutra being taken as qualifying 
adjuncts. The meaning of tho definition is that that cognition, 
which does not apprehend witli certitude the character of 
thisor that particular object, and which arises from the three 
aforesaid causes,—the cognition of * sam&n-idharma* and the 
rest,—is called * Doubt.’ 

* “ The assertion that the cognition does not apprehend 
with certitude inrolres a contradiction in terms; it forms the 
very-nature of a cognition that it apprehends things with 
oertitude; so that if a cognition does not apprehend an object 
with certitude, it loses its character of ‘ cognition.’ ” 

This is not right; as the cognition makes known itself ; 
what is apprehended is the form of the cognition itself; 
and it does not apprehend the form of the object ; and thus, 
inasmuch as the Doubt (even though not apprehending its 
object) is itself apprehended, pra(iga(S, it is rightly called 
t praiyaga\ ‘Cognition* [the word ‘prattjaya ’ literally 
meaning pra(iya(8 yah saAj.f 

* We perceive in this ail echo of the well-known declaration of ShabSra— 
tipra\ipHhami$amuchyat3 brav’fi vifafkaOchlfi ; 

f Thie answer is given by the Varflia on the admission that the word ' prsj- 
yaya ’ stands for certain cognition ; so that even though there is no such cognition of 
the object of Doubt, there ie such cognition of the Doubt itself. As a matter of fact 
however the word ‘pratyaya’ is only a synonym for 'jOana,' simply cognition 
net necessarily cognition with certitude ; and-as this generic character of ‘ cognition * 
belongs to Doubtful Cognition also, there is nothing wrong in its being called 1 prof, 
gaya.'—fdipurga. 
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[A.] Ia the compound * samilnadharmopapat{3k ’, ‘ tho 
word ‘samSna’ meanB common, the meaning of the compound be* 
ing ‘fromthe cognition of the common character.' (< What is it 
that is common ? Is it a quality or a genus ?* If it is a quality 
that oannot be ' common. ’ Why so ? Because the shape (of 
uprightness as belonging to the Man and the Post), subsists in 
a single substance; as a matter of faot, shape (which is a 
typical quality) subsists in a single object; how then can it be 
common to a number of objects ? Nor will it be right, to re¬ 
gard the genus as the common factor; as such a genus would 
not subsist in the substance; for instance tliQ genus of ‘up¬ 
rightness ' subsists, not in the upright substance , but in the 
Vir p 9 ° quality, the particular shape ; and the genus of 
‘ uprightness' subsisting in the shape cannot give 
rise to doubt in regard to tho substance. Specially as quality 
(the upright shape) is known with certitude (before the doubt 
arises as to the nature of the thing); so that, that wherein the 
genus subsists is already known with certitude.” This 
objection is not well taken ; as the word ‘ sidhurana * com¬ 
mon,'is explained differently (from what has boeu made as 
the basis of the objection). We do not mean that it is either 
the quality or the genus that is * common ’; what is meant 
by 1 common ’ is similarity ; the idea (in the case of Doubt) 
being in the form—* the two things, man and post, that I hare 
previously seen, possessed the property of uprightness,— 
and the property that I am perceiving now is one that is 
similar to that uprightness.' 

t By the ' upapslti ' of that * common character' is 
meant its cognition ; so that the clause ‘ samUnasya dharmasya 

• In the case of the man and the poet, nprightnen ie ono of the ‘ common ' 
characters ; isthu uprightness a quality or a geons ? If it is a quality, it cannot 
be common to two things. If it is a genus, than the genas 1 uprightness ’ will sub¬ 
sist iu the quality of uprightness, and not in tha upright object, man or post. 

f Thia anticipates the objection that the word ‘ vpapaffi * denotes mere existence, 
and there is nothing to show that the ett|ra means the eognUion of common property. 
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itpapaffgh’ is equivalent to 4 satfrishasya dharmasya upnlab- 
dhgk '* from the cognition of the common character.' 

M Why does not the sBfra simply use the word ‘ samUnadharm - 
opalabdhgy [if it really meaus what it is said it does 
mean)?'* (a) Inasmuch as the sense that would be got 
at by the use of this word is implied even without its use, it 
would be superfluous to reiterate what is already implied. 
41 By what is the sense implied ? ” By the term 

‘oitthSsUpgksah’ 1 in which the definite cognition of the specific 
character of any one object is wanting.* 14 How is it implied 
by this term ? ” What is meant by the * apSk$S' or 
* want* of the * specific character * is its * akSnfon * a desire 
for it;' and this desire or want is possible only if the 4 speci¬ 
fic character' is nol-cognised; so that what the SQtra means by 
saving that there is 'want' of the specifio character, is that 
the specific character is not cognised, and this clearly implies 
that the common character is coguised; for if it were meant 
that the person perceives neither the specific nor the common 
character, then it woujd be absolutely useless to twld the phrase 
1 wanting in the cognition of the specifio character. ’ And on 
the strength of this we conclude that the foot that the com¬ 
mon character is cognised is implied, (b) Or, we may 
regard the word 4 upapaffi ’ as synonymous with upa- 
labdhi; the word 4 upapaffi ' denoting capability of being 
amenable to the Instruments of Right Cognition; and this is the 
same as being cognised ; as a thing whose existence is not 
cognised is as good as non-existent [so that when the word 
4 upapaffi * denotes existence, it implies its cognition]. “ But 
what similarity would there be between the existent and the 

There are three answer* to this objection ; the second ie given in the text, line 14 
ard the third in the line 18. The three answers are thus summed up in the Pari- 
ohuftfhi — 1 The purport of the first answer is that what is meant as cognition is implied 
by die word viiKifdpik^ak ;the second answer means that word ‘apapaffi’ itself has 
several meanings ; and one of these is cognition ; the sense of the third answer is 
that even though the word ‘ upipatti ’ dirootly deuotos mero ezittsnee, yet it indirect¬ 
ly indicates cognition also. 
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non-existent [Which similarity yon speak of by saying 
that it would be 1 Os good as non-existent ’] ?" The simi. 
larity would consist in both not being the object of the 
Instruments of right cognition; the non-existent thing by 
itself is never an object of an instrument of right cognition 
so that the non-existent thing also fulfills the condition of being 
not cognised. [Hence 'existence' may be regarded as 
synonymous with 'being cognised.’] (c) Or the word ' upupafli ’ 
denoting the object of cognition, may be taken as implying the 
cognition itself; so that the phrase ‘the upapatfi of the common 
character ’ may be taken as implying the cognition of that 
character; and this method of interpretation is quite in keep¬ 
ing with the methods employed in common usage; for instance 1 
Vir P 03 moa ma ^ e su °k statements as ‘ fire is inferred from 
smoke,’ where the word ' perception ’ is nob men¬ 
tioned ; and yet on the strength of what is actually meant by 
the assertion, people accept the presence of the word ‘ percep¬ 
tion,’ and the sentence to mean ' haring seen smoke one infers 
fire.’ \ 

(Some Logicians make the following observations in 
regard to the So fra ]—“ It is necessary to add the word 
‘ avyaoackchhSdahS(oh,* to the definition. That is to say, the 
word 4 samOnnrfharmopapaftS£' that we find in the Sofru 
should have added to it the word ‘ aogaoachchhsdahitog , 
—the sense of the definition being that ' Doubt is that 
wavering judgment which arises from the cognition of 
that oommon character which does not serve the purpose of 
preclusion*. This addition is essential, as the mere 'cog¬ 
nition of common character’ cannot be a source of 
Doubt; if it were, then the cognition of the character of 
being a product would also give rise to Doubt (as to the 
transitory oharaoter of Sound); as it is a character common 
to all transitory things; as a matter of fact, however it does 
gives rise, not to Doubt (but to certainhj, in the shape of the 
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conception ' sound is transitory because it is a product'); and 
this for the simple reason that it does serve the purpose of 
precluding (the absence of transitory character from Sound)."* 

This position is not tenable, we reply. For it is dear 
that the trae significance of the epithet 1 samBna ’, 'common’, 
has not been grasped. As a matter of fact it is not possible 
fof one and the same character to be ' common' and * serve 
the purpose of predusion or differentiation ’; as that charac¬ 
ter is said to' serve the purpose of preclusion or differentia¬ 
tion’ which, while subsisting in all things meant to be 
homogeneous with the thing in question, does not subsist in 
anything heterogeneous to it; and certainly this is not what 
is meant by a * common ’ character; that character is called 
' common ’ which, while subsisting in all things meant to be 
homogeneous with the thing in question, does also subsist 
in things heterogeneous to it. For these reasons it is not 
necessary to add the qualification 'which does not serve 
the purpose of preclusion.’ 

tThe meaning of the Sufra is that the 'common charac¬ 
ter as described above, when peroeived, becomes a source 
of Doubt. “ Does the common character alone, by itself, 

•The author pate forward here au exception taken to the definition by an 
Ska^fiehin.— 

Hie view is as follows—There are many common characters that also serve 
the purpose of preclusion; e. g-, being aproduct is common to all transitory things; 
subsisting in Sound as also in the jar and all sach things; end yet the oognition 
of this character of being a product is not found to give rise to a Doubt with regard 
to eternality; and the reason for this lies in the fact that the said character does 
nerve the purpose of precluding the absence of transitory character from Sound. 
Hence it is necessary to add that the common character, whose oognitiou leads to 
Doubt, is one which does not serve the purpose of preclusion. Otherwise the cog¬ 
nition of arising from die premiss 1 Sound is a product’ would fall within the defi¬ 
nition of ‘ Doubt ’.—Jdfparga. 

f In the case of the man and the post/ the perception of hands, faoe, Ac., and. 
the non-perception of crevices, Ao., would give rise to the certainty that it' is a man; 
on the other hand, the perception of the crevices and the non-perception of hands, Ac- 
would bring about the certainty of negation, dust it is not a man. So by the phrase 
'on account of the uncertainty attaching to perceptions and non-perceptions,’ what 
is meant is the absence of any means of cognition which could afford either the 
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give rise to the Doubt ?’ No; it does so, not by itself alone, 
bat through * the uncertainly that attaches to perceptions and 
non-perceptions.' That is to say, Doubt is aroused, because 
perceptions and non-perceptions are not certain. “Is 
this enough to give rise to Doubt ?” By no means, we 
reply ; Doubt arises only—(!) when there is a want or 
absence of the cognition of the specific character of any one 
thing, (2) when there is cognition of a oomtnon character, 
and (3) when there is no certainty in perception or non- 
perception in regard either to tho thing being this or that 
particular thing, or to its being not that thing * so tha,t the 
' want of oognition of the specific character of any one thing ’ 
is an essential element in the cause of Doubt. M Does 
the cause of Doubt consist in all the aforesaid three factors 
collectively, or in each of them severally ?" Our reply is 
that it oousists in all the three taken colleetively. For [in 
cose each of the three were regarded as a cause of Doubt] (a) 
if * the cognition of common character’ alone were the cause 
of Doubt, then in ilcase where one does perceive the specific 
character of one of the two objeots, as * the cognition of 
common character* would be there, there should arise Doubt 
in his mind* [whereas as a matter of fact when there is per¬ 
ception of the spocifio character of any one object, there is 
no Doubt] ;—(b) similarly, if merely the ' uncertainty attach¬ 
ing to perceptions and non-perceptions' were the sole cause 
of Doubt, then, inasmuch as there may be oases 
whore there is no perception of any common character, and 
yet there is ‘ uncertainty attaching to perception and non¬ 
perception *, Doubt might arise in such cases alsot-(o) 

positive cognition, or its contrary, the negative cognition. And the phrase ‘ want 
of cognition of the speaifto character ’ indicates that and there is remembrance of 
each a character.— fd^parya. 

° This absurdity becomes precluded if the * want of cognition of the specifie 
character' of any one object, is made a necessary factor in the cause of Doubt. 

f This absurdity is preclude 1 by having at a necessary condition, 1 tho cog¬ 
nition of common character.* Instances of such a contingency would bo with rcgnrd- 
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lastly, if * wanting in the cognition of the specific cba- 
raoter of any one object * were the sole condition for. Doubt, 
then, even in acase wherethe man does not perceive any 1 corn- 
mon character’, as there may be remembrance of the specific 
character of an object,* (and no cognition of that character, as 
this cognition would be wanting) Doubt should be possible, t 
Similarly, [ in case only any two of the three conditions 
mentioned were regarded as the cause of the Doubt] (a) 
if we accept the definition to consist of only the 
two clauses—-^ arising from the cognition of oommon cha¬ 
racters ’ and ' on account of the uncertainty attaching to per¬ 
ceptions and non-perceptions,'—[ that will not be a cor¬ 
rect definition as], no Doubt arises in the mind of a man 
who is either moving along in a boat, or on a conveyance, 
or is swinging in a swing$;—( b) similarly, if, the definition 
consisted of only the!two clauses,-—* on account of the uncer¬ 
tainty attaching to perceptions and non-perceptions’ and 
'wanting in the cognition of the specific character of any one 
object’,—then, Doubt would be possible in regard to things not 
perceived at all §;—(c) lastly, if, the definition consisted of only 

to such non-entities as the ‘seventh flavour’ or ‘the tenth substance '—the Doubt 
being in. the form ‘ this thing that' I perceive, hi thii the eeveuth flavour or the tenth 
substance?’.— 'P&tparya and Pamhu&fhi. 

• And there is uo perception of that character; so that there is want of cogni¬ 
tion of it. 

t This absurdity is precluded by making the cognition of common character 
a necessary condition. 

% When a man is moving in a boat or in a Utter, or is swinging on a swing, 
he perceives a certain thing with height and thickness.—thus there being a 
cognition of a character common to several tilings,—and there is no certainty os to 
the thing being this or that particular thing,—until there comes to the mind of the 
man some idea of the speeiflo character of either a tre* or an tliphant. Whereas if 
toe first two conditions alone were assential, Doubt should arise in this cose also. It 
does not arise however; and the reason lies, in the absence of the third condition— 
fitparya. 

i As in this osso both the said conditions would be present; what is absent is tho 
cognition of oommon characters; and it is on amount of t. is absehco that ne 
Doubt does arise. 
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the two clauses,—* arising from the cognition of common cha- 
racters’and ' wanting in the cognition of the specific character 
of any one object, ’—then, as a matter of fact, we find that in 
a case, when there is* cognition of common characters, ’ and 
there is also the * want of oognition of the specific character 
of any one object,' yet, if there is a certainty attaching to 
the perception or non-perception of the thing concerned, 
there does not arise any Doubt at all; * for instance, 
an observer perceives a thing, as endowed with 
certain generio and specific characters, and there arises 
a certainty in his mind, as to what be is perceiving 
and what he is not perceiving ;—that same observer 
having moved off to a certain distance from the thing, the 
specifio characters, whioh subsist in fewer things, cease to 
be perceived by him, on account of the remoteness caused 
by his motion, and what he perceives is only that common 
or generio character, which subsists in a large number of 
things,—(notwithstanding this however) the certainty in 
his mind is stilVthere, as to what he is perceiving, and 
what he is not perceiving, and there is also present in 
his mind, the idea of the specifio character of the particu¬ 
lar thing ;—and yet with all this, thero does not arise 
any Doubt [which, under the proposed definition, should 
arise]. Thus then, having rejected the views that the 

° Going to the garden, the man perceives an objeot, with leaves and blossoms 
with birds singing on tbe branches, and so forth; he knows with certainty, that he 
is perceiving the tree, and he is not perceiving the elephant ;— he moves off to a 
distance, from where he fails to perceive the branches and flowers, Ac., which 
belong specially to the tree, and perceives ooly the height and thickness, which are 
properties| common to the tree and the elephant; bat the certainty in his mind is sti)| 
there, as to the thing being a tree, and not on elephant/and he has in his mind the 
Idea of'the presence of branches and flowers, Ac., so that there is * cognition of 
oo mm on characters there is also a* want of cognition of the specific characters 
of the thing’; and, thus both the conditions of the proposed definition being present, 
there should arise a Doubt as to the objeot being a tree or an elephant. As a matter 
of fact however, no Doubt can arise, as long as tbe man is certain as to its being 
a free and not an eUphant; so that absenoe of this certainty should be an essential 
factor in tbe deflni ion of Doubt— ftfparyt. 

?:/ J'LcL<rL<TU..lc!.€lL 
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definition consists of any one or any two clauses only (of the 
Sutra), we conolode that all the three olauses collectively 
constitute the correct definition of Doubt. We have rejeoted 
each of the three single-clause definitions proposed to 
consist of either—(a) the clause'arising from the cognition 
of common characters or (b) the clause ' from the uncer¬ 
tainty attaching to perceptions and non-perceptions \ or 
(o) the clause* wanting in the cognition of the specific character 
of any one object and we have also rejected eaoh of the 
three two-clause definitions proposed to consist of either 
—(a) the two clauses, 'arising from the cognition of common 
characters , and ' from the uncertainty attaching to peroep. 
tions and non-perceptions ’, or (b) the two olauses, ' arising 
from the cognition of common characters * and 'wanting in 
tLe cognition of the specific character of any one objeot *, 
or (c) the two clauses, ' from the uncertainty attaching to 
perceptions and non-peroeptions’ and ' wanting in the 
cognition of the specific character of any one object’;—all 
these rejections are obtained by accepting the definition to 
consist in all the three clauses collectively. And it is for 
this reason that the author of the Sutra has defined Doubt as 
' the wavering judgment in which the definite cognition of the 
specific character of any one object is wanting, and which arises 
from the cognition of common characters ;... being due to the 
uncertainty attaching to perceptions and non-perceptions —• 
from which it is dear that the whole of this forms a single 
definition. 

The Sft(ra uses the word * vimarsah ' wavering judg¬ 
ment'; and this means judgment pertaining to several 
(mutually contradictory or incompatible) things. That suoh 
is the meaning is proved by the fact that Doubt touches— i. e. 
apprehends—both the things (with regard to which the 
Doubt arises). 

The word * samshayah 1 has the sense of the abstract 
noun, being equivalent to ' samehifty* , 'the character of 
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being asleep or it may be taken as having tbe sense of 
the instrumental, the meaning being 'that by which the 
Soul is made to sleep e. by the force of which the Soul 
appears as if it were asleep. “ What is the import of 
the simile (‘the Soul is as if it were asleep ’) ?>’ The 
similarity lies in the non-ascertainment of the real character 
of things*. 

The above explanation of the first kind of Doubt also 
explains the other two kinds of Donbt referred to by the 
words (b) anikudharmopapatteh', 'arising from the cognition 
of characters that serve to distinguish an object from diverse 
objects’, and- o) ‘oipra[ipa(f8h’, ‘from the presence of contradictory 
opinions’ “ What do you mean by this application of one 
explanation to several cases ?’ What we mean is that just as 
... „ i° *>he case of the first word (‘ samUnadhar - 

mopapa{(8h ’), we took the definition of 
Doubt to oonsist in the threo words (‘ samUna<jh<ir- 
mopapatfih’, upaialMjhyanupalabdhyavyacasthilfa/} and vish- 
8s8p8ksah'), and rejected the view that the definition 
consists of either each one of the three terms or 
of any two of the three terms—so also in the 
case of the two terms that appear (in the SQtra) after 
the first word [each of the two terms should be taken as a 
distinct definition, along with the words * upalabdhyanu* 
palabdhyaoyaoas(hS(ah and vishdfOpSksah ’]. 

[B] ' An8ka<fh>trmopapa((8h samshayah *, * Doubt (of 
the second kind) arises from tAe cognition of characters that 
serve to distinguish an object from diverse objects’, —says the 
Safra . [ On this, the Bh&gya, p. 34, L. 10,—" The word 
*diverse ’ denotes all those things that are homogeneous and 
heterogeneous to the thing in question ; and Doubt arises from 
the cognition of characters that distinguish the thing from, or 
exclude, those diverse objects’ With a view to grasp the 

•The inan In Doubt is a* uncertain a* to the roal character of the thing before 
bin u the man who i» asleep, 
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meaning of this passage, the Author puts forward and 
criticises the explanation proposed by some jBkcujSahins].— 
Some people have proposed the following interpretation:— 
“ The compound ‘ andkadharma ’ should be taken as ‘andkaeya 
dharmah ’, * the character of diverse objects ’, and also as 
‘ angkah-tjharmah ’, ‘ diverse characters’. For instanoe, the 
oharaoter of being produced by conjunction is ‘ andkaeya 
dharmah os it is a character belonging to such diverse 
things as Substance, Quality and Action; and as * anikah 
dharmah ‘diverse characters’, we have such characters as 
being produced by conjunction , being without qualities, and 
being without action; and both these kinds of characters 
subsist in Sound; so that from the cognition of such charac¬ 
ters (as subsisting in Sound there arises Doubt (as to Sound 
being a Substance, a Quality, or an Action).” 

This interpretation is not right; as the Doubt arising 
in this manner wonld be included under that which has been 
defined as ‘ arising from the cognition of common characters ’. 
That is to say, the one character that subsists in diverse 
things, as well as the diverse characters that subsist in any 
one thing, are both included under the ‘ common characters ’ 
mentioned in the olauae ‘from the cognition of common 
characters ’; so that the Doubt arising from the cognition of 
such oharaoters would be included under this first clause *; 
and no special purpose would be served by the 
mention of the second word ‘ anBtndharmopapaffih.* 

•Sound is produced bp conjunction ; and being produced by conjunction it lubaiata 
iu all transient substances, as also iu sueli qualities as Colour and the rest; so tha 
tins quality, which has been cited as an example of * anlkatya dharmah is only 
1 iamOuagharma'k a character common to several things. Of the * diverse qualities ’ 

1 anekah dharmah ’ mentioned, being produced bp coniemctloH subsists in Substance* 
Qualities and Action* ; being w Ukout qualUiee subsists in Qualities and Actions,; 
being without action also subsists in Qualities and Actions ; so these also are 
1 common characters and it is only because these are common to a number of 
things—i. s. they are eomdnajharma —that they give rise to Doubt. And this 
Doubt falls under the first category, 'that which arises from the ooguition of common 
characters.’' fa (parpa. 
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“ What then ia the true meaning of the expression 

* anikagharmafr 

(1) * The true meaning is the specific character, the 
character peculiar to, belonging exclusively to, the thing 
concerned. “ How can the compound word * anSkadhar- 
mah ’ denote the specific character P" For the simple 
reason that the specific character serves the purpose of 
differentiating the thing from homogeneous and hetero¬ 
geneous things. The word 1 antka * diverse', stands for 
the homogeneous and heterogeneous things; and it is from 
these that the said character differentiates the thing;— 
the compound ' anSkadharmah ' being interpreted either as 

* anSkasmSf vishSsah ’, ‘differentiating from diverse things', 
or (as the BhSsya interprets it) * (asya and has y a dharmah ’, 
(the character which belongs, by serving to exclude thdm, 
to each of the diverse things.') 

(2) fOr, 1 di&kaQharmah ' may be explained as 4 that 
character which is the oause or basis of the notion of one¬ 
ness and diversity of the thing that is to say, that from 
whioh arises the notion * this is the same, that is different'; 
of the notion of ‘this is the same,’ the basis consists in non- 
difference ; while that of the notion of diversity, the basis 
oonsists in difference, —t. that character which distinguishes 
one thing from another. As an example of suoh ‘ anekadharma ’ 
we have the oharaoter of being produce! by disfunction, as sub¬ 
sisting in Sound [the said character being the basis of the no¬ 
tion of one-ness or sameness, with the said Sound, whioh we have 
with regard to all Sounds produced by disjunction; and being 
also the basis of the notion of diversity or difference from 
the said Sound whioh we have with regard to Sounds other than 

•TbU umt ii in aooordanoe with the BkCfya. Another explanation is given 
below. Test, line 13. 

t UaMast'-MeSaM M&aSefta; end the character whioh forme the basis of 
these two,—As. of the thing being different from one mid non-different from another 
thing — is csllod h sUsj U sr sw'. 
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those produced by disjunction.] And this character of being 
produced by disjunction as subsisting in Sound,—which is 
already distinguished from Community, Individuality and 
Inference by reason of such characters as being endowed 
with the community of ‘ being ’ and so forth (wbioh can 
never belong to Community, Individuality and Inherence)— 
gives rise to the Doubt as to that Sound being a Substance, 
a Quality or an Action; as neither of these latter—Substance, 
Quality or Action—is ever found to b o produced hy disjunction ; 
so that the character of being produced by disjunction, not 
being found anywhere except in Sound,—and as such serving 
to distinguish or exclude Souud from everything else (in 
the shape of Substance &c.)—gives rise to the said Doubt.* 

“ But disjunction itself is something produced by dis 
junction [one disjunction being produced by another], and 
disjunction is a Quality [so that, the character of being produced 
by disjunction , when found to subsist in Sound, should, be 
the basis of the well-ascertained cognition that ‘ Sound is a 
Quality ’, and not to the Doubt as to whether it is a Subs¬ 
tance, a Quality, or an Action]" True; but the said 
character (of being produced by disjunction) gives rise to Doubt 
only in the mind of the man who does not admit of disjunction 

•Sound it possessed of the community of ‘being’; according to the Logician 
no community can tuhtiit in Community, Individuality or Inherence. So that by the 
pretence of the community of ‘being’ Sound it distinguished from Community 
Individuality and Inherence. Substance, Quality and Action are possessed of the 
community of ' being ’, in oommon with Sound ; but Sound has the character of 
Sting produced by dit junction, which is not found in Substance, Quality and Action. 
So that the said character not being present in any of these three, the absence of it is 
common to all; so that there arises the Doubt iu the following form—‘Sound, which 
is non-different from Substance, Ac., because possessed of the character of Being,— 
is it • 8ubstanoe, being distinguished from Quality and Aotion by the character of 
being produoed by disjunction, which is pot present in these two ? or is it a Quality, 
being distinguished as before from Substanoe and Action? Or is it an Action, 
being distinguished as before from Substance and Quality ? Here the said charac¬ 
ter brings to mind Substance, Ac, not because it subsists in them, but because it is 
aboont from them; end hence it is regarded as a tptdfic character of Sound. 
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being produced by disjunction ;* while in the .mind of one 
who admits of such disjunction, it does give rise to the 
oertain cognition;—the reasoning in his mind being that 
'Sound is a Quality, because it is produced by disjunction, 
like the disjunction that is produced by disjunction*. And 
in order to meet this latter oase (of the man who admits of 
disjunction) we say that what forms the basis of the said 
Doubt in regard to Sound is its character of having disjunc¬ 
tion produced by disjunction tor its immaterial cause ; as oer- 
Vir P 9« tainly this last character subsists in Sound 

only ; as it is Sound alone that is produced by 
disjunction; so that what is meant by the assertion that 
'the character of being produoed by disjunction is the 
oause of Doubt’ is that Doubt is produced by the character 
of being produced by such disjunction as is produced by 
disjunction ; and certainly this character never subsists 
apart from Sound; so that serving to exclude Sound 
from all other things, it becamea a source of Doubt, with 
reference to thing$ that are homogeneous to Sound, as well as 
those that are heterogeneous to it; as a specific character is 
actually found to serve both purposes (i. e. of distinguishing 
a thing from homogeneous as well as from heterogeneous 
things), f 


• As a matter of fact it is only the VaishSfika that admits of disjunction being 
produced by disjunction. 

t When a piece of bamboo is deft open with foroe there is a cracking sound 
produced; and itisproduaed by the disjunction or separation between the two pieces 
of the bamboo; and also by the disjunction of the fibres from the akisha enclosed 
between them, the former disjunction being the efficient, and the latter the non¬ 
material oause. So that the Sound has for its non-material oause tbo disjunction 
of the fibres from the enclosed akasha; and this disjunction is itself produced by the 
diqunotion between the two fibres themselves.—?djparyu. 

The Parlthuiffhi is not satisfied with all this. “ Notwithstanding ail that the 
VdtUka says, there is, as a matter of fact, no flaw in the reasoning where the charac¬ 
ter of being produced by disjunction is mode the basis for regarding Sound as a 
Quality ; no Substonoe or Aotion is ever found to be produoed by Disjunction. For 
if the Disjunction subsists in things that do not form the constituent faotora of the 
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(3) [Another interpretation of the expression anSkadhar- 
maf/.' is suggested]— Inasmuoli as the ‘ samanadharma’ ‘ com¬ 
mon character ’, has already been mentioned (as a cause of 
Doubt), the word ' anikadharmi’ mast be taken to mean 
its contrary, the asUmUna, or specific, dharma or character. 
Or, out of the two well-known causes of Doubt,— i. e. out of 
common character’ and 'specific character’,—the first is 
already mentioned by the first term of in the Sutra ,' samUna- 
dharniah so that what remains to be mentioned is the 
seoond cause, the * asamUuadiiarmah hence it must be this 
that is mentioned by means of the term * anBkadhar- 
ma. ’ " Why then does the Sofra not nse the expres¬ 

sion samdn3aamii nadharmahapa((eh ? ” 

It would not be right, to use such an expression ; —(I) 
because in that case, we could not get at the sense of the cha¬ 
racter being excluded from dicers* objects [anikaamUd oyUvriffab 
dharmah, which can be got at only if we hare the expression 
anglea<jharma]; —(2) the use of the expression in the sGfcra may 
be said to be due to a desire for simplicity or brevity; the Satra 
has used the expression ‘ saindnilndkadhariiia * instead of 
' samUnasamUnadharma ’, as it contains one letter less than 
this latter. "Well, if the expression' * anSkadharma’ 
means only asudhftrana dharma, specific character, —and if 
it is this specifio character of a thing that is the cause of 
Doubt with regard to it,—then Doubt should arise from such 
a reasoning as this: * the living body is not without soul, 
as if it were so, it would be without breathing &o.,’ fas the 
character of being endowed with breathing &o., is one that 

Substance, then it ia not a oanso at all of that Substance; and if it doea subsist in tlio 
constituent particles of the Suhstance, thou it only serves to destroy tbe conjunction 
or oohesion among these particles; and thereby forms the cause of the destruction of 
the Substance. Of Action also Disjunction rain never be the cause. So that the 
character of being produced by Disjunction ram belong to Quility only. And so the 
said character cannot in any case give rise to the said Doubt And yet the Vdrfika 
and the fi{paya have mode an attempt to find an explanation simply with a view to 
justify the Blu|ya in the selection of Us oxample.” 
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is peouliar to, belongs specifically to, the lining body only.] 
[and yet this is a reasoning the Logician has employed to 
prove with certainty the presence of Soul in the! body.]”* 

This objection does not affect our position at all; for in the 
case of the ‘ common character * also, because a certain ‘ com¬ 
mon character ’ gives rise to Doubt it does not follo w that 
Doubt would arise even when that‘ common character ’ is 
one that is common to all things ; forf there is no failure 
in the universality of the character which is common to all 
things ;—similarly in the case of the character which is not 
present in things (other than the one in question), even though 
the character may be * peouliar' to that thing, what determines 
whether it will bring about Doubt or certainty is the failure or 
otherwise (of the universality of the absence of the character in 
other things); so that when there is failure of this, the charac¬ 
ter becomes a source of Doubt, and when there is no failure in 
this, the character brings about a well-ascertained Cognition.^ 
“ Well, if in the-, case of both (the common character and 
the specific character) the fact of their being the source of 
Doubt rests upon their failure (of the universality of their pre¬ 
sence and absence respectively) then both would be included 
in the single word ‘ eamcinadharmopapattgh so that 
being included in tho first, the second source of Doubt 
should not have been mentioned apart by itself.” It is 

• Thin objection is bated on the notion that what inaket the specific character 
the cause of Doubt it the fact of its exclusion from a number of things.— fA fparya. 

f From what follows the oorreut reading appears to be 1 AnvaydvyabkichdrH f.* 

$ The Chaukhambha series edition reads this sentence thus— 

vOTftAfsrafcsfv tgwrw tfw i 

WWU <■ wit®: fbnrfi wi w wm - 

wrt sufwvunuufwwrd ds wFudutg t 

But the reading of the Bibliotheca Indica Edition gives better sense. * 

§ The * fallibility ’ or * failure ’ of the Probsns of a reasoning consists in its sub¬ 
sisting in both the tajtakja and the vijpakta ; in which cose it is ‘ common so that 
if * fallibility ’ is the sole basis of Donbt, all sources of Doubt should be included 
under 1 that whioh arises from the cognition of common characters." 
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true that there is no other cause of Doubt save 1 failure ’> 
but there is this difference between the two forms of Doubt 
mentioned in the Sfitra, that, though in both cases there is 
failure yet in one case there is failure of what is affirmed; 
while in the other case there is failure of what is denied , 
•that is to say, the expression ' arising from ’ the perception 
of common characters ' indicates the * failure ’ of what, is 
affirmed; while the meution of the specific character of 
being produced by disjunction indicates the * failure ’ of what 
is denied; and it is on the basis of this difference that tho 
two have been mentioned separately.* 

(4) [Having put forward his own view, the Author of 
the VUrtika puts forward another interpretation, with 
a View to showing its incongruity]—Some people have 
explained the word ‘ angkadharmopapatteh’ in the following 
manner:—“ Tho negative particlo signifies preclusion ; so 

„ „ „„ that the word ‘ anglcadharma means the 

Vor P.97. , 

presence of two such characters as are not 

fallible or deficient; that is, * anB/sa ’ is that which is other 

than * one’; so that the word * angkadharmah' must signify 

the presence of two such infallible characters as are mutually 

contradictory; a reasoning where this condition is present 

has been called ‘ pratitarka’, ‘counter-reasoningand this 

is a source of doubt; o. g. tho two characters of being audible 

and being a product as subsisting in Sound (givo rise to the 

donbt as to Sound being eternal or non-etornal).f” 

• It is tine that in both cases, there is 'common facto:;’ but in the first cose, what 
Is common is the pretence of the character iu question, while in the second esse 
it is the absence of the character that is common. 

f In regard to Sound we have the two reasonings— 1 'Sound is eternal because it is 
audibly like the genus ehabtfafva and ' Sound is non-eterual becans it is n product.’ 
Here 'being audible' ie just as infallible in proving eternal ity as 'being • 
produet ’ is in proving non-eternal ity ; they are mutually contradictory, as lsadiug 
to contradictory conclusions, so they are the source of tho Doubt as to whether Sound 
is eternal or oon-elornaL 
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This interpretation is not right; os what is here put forward 
is impossible; as a matter of faot, it is not possible for any 
two really infallible characters, which are mutually contra* 
dictory, to subsist in any one thing; for the simple reason 
that any one thing cannot have two forms; and if two mutually 
contradictory characters were really infallible (true), then 
the single thing (to which they belong) would come to have 
two forms; such however is never found to be the case; so 
it must be admitted that both the characters are not infallible 
or true. Further, the counter-reasoning that has been 
put forward (as affording the analogy for the subsisting of 
contradictory characters in a single thing) is not quite 
right. For, in the first place, if tho man putting forward 
the counter-reasoning were to say‘this counter-reasoning 
of mine is just as valid and infallible as the previous reason¬ 
ing’,—-then this would be scarcely right; as under the law 
that ‘things ore named according as they are generally 
known ’, when he calls the previous reasoning a' reasoning 
that reasoning becomes known and recognised ns a true reason¬ 
ing beforehand <i. e. before the counter-reasoning); so that 
there oan be no proper occasion for the putting forward of the 
counter-reasouing, being, as it is, annulled and precluded by 
the faot of the recognition of its contradictory (by means of 
tho previous reasoning);—sooondly, if the counter-reasoner 
were to accompany his reasoning with tho remark ‘ the 
previous reasoning is as impossible and invalid ns tho 
counter-reasoning that I have put forward even so tho 
inconclusiveness and invalidity of the counter-reasoning 
becomes admitted by the man himself. And further, the 
very fact that it is possible for the two characters put forward 
as ‘mutually contradictory’ (e.g., the characters of being 
audible and being a product) to co-exist in the same thing 
shows that they are not really contradictory. For what 
doos ‘contradictory’ mean? (a) Does it moan that tho two 
characters cannot co-oxist ? b) or that they indicate cou- 
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tradictory facts ? to) or does it consist in the specific forms 
(of the characters) ? (a) It it means the impossibility of co¬ 

existence, then there is no such 'contradiction* in the case in 
question; as the two characters are actually found to oo-exist 
ex-hypo then, (b) If ' contradiction * is held to consist in tho 
indicating of contradictory facts, this also will not be right; 
for (we have already pointed out) that it is not possible for 
anything to have two forms; if the two characters were really 
indicative of contradictory facts, then a single thing would 
have two forms (which is impossible), (c) Lastly, if it is the 
specific forms of the characters that constitute’''contradic¬ 
tion then there is no annulment of anything at all; for the 
character of being a product is not the same (has not the 
seme specific form) as that of being audible —nor is being 
audible tho same ns being a product [so that, when it is only 
the specific form of each character that constitutes ' contra* 
diction ’, there could be real * contradiction * only if both 
had the same specific forms']. And thus in this case no Doubt 
would arise at all.* [The interpretation has been found 
impossible, as there is no real ‘ contradiction ’ in the case 
but]—Even granting (for the sake of argument) that there 
is ' contradiction',—if by reason of the presence of the two 
contradictory characters of being audible and being a product % 
a doubt really arises in regard to Sound (being eternal or 
non-eternal),—as this Doubt will have arisen from the cognition 
f of the particular characters (of Sound, i. e. being audible and 
being a product ), by the cognition of what would that Doubt 
be removed? As when the particular characters of a thing 
have been already cognised, there can be no * want * or desire 
to find out its character;—as it is only when the mere generio 
form of a thing has been cognised that there arises a desire 

• As the Doubt is produced only by reason of the two characters subsisting in 
the same thing, 8nund, and indicating contradictory faots with regard to it, the 
mere fact of the two characters being different does not giro rise to Doubt. 

f The Ohaukhamhha 8sries edition reads ' but the reading 

•tMitadenHanai ’ gives better sense and is adopted by the filparya. 
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to find out its particular characters. The Opponentanswers—* 
" The Doubt in this case, which has arisen from the conflict 
V»r p 98 . ^® r0 ^ n f ereneea » b® removed by Per¬ 

ception" This is not right; as the matter 
in question is not amenable to Perception; whether Sound 
is eternal or not-eternal can never be known by means of Sense* 
perception. “ Well, the Doubt could be removed by means 
of Word.” This also is not possible; as it is the exaot 
nature of Word itself that is under consideration; whether 
Sound is eternal or not-eternal is a question that has been 
raised with special reference to Word; [so that no Word could 
rightly settle that question - ]. Thus then, it is found that 
the matter is not amenable to either Perception or Word; and 
on account of the two contradictory Inferences that have bqen 
put forward, it is dear that the Doubt cannot be removed 
by Inference - ; so that the Doubt becomes one that cannot be 
removed at all. “ Let it be one that cannot be removed ’ 
what harm does it do ?” Why P It certainly does this harm 
that no such Inference could bring about a definite cognition 
with regard to other things also; e. g., no definite cognition 
would be afforded by such a reasoning as‘apprehension is non* 
eternal because it is a product’; for though the character of 
being a product has been found in Sound) yet it is still 
doubtful whether Sound is eternal or non*eternal; so that 
that character of being a product, which has been found in 
Sound, would, in the case of other things also, be a source of 
Doubt (and not of a definite well-ascertained cognition of non* 
eternality); and the result of this would be that no Inference 
could prove non-eternality [as every reasoning put forward 
in support of non-eternality is based upon what is only a 
form of being a product ]; and thus your argument strikes 
at the root of all Inference; * and certainly an argument 

a The inference'.of non-eternality from the -character of being a product i« 
quite valid ; and yet if it brings about only Doubt, and no certain cognition, 
then the feme would be the caae with all valid Inforoncee l 
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that annuls all Inferenoe should never be put forward by 
one who is well-versed in the science of reasoning t 

In answer to the above the BautJdha retorts-r-“As there is 
nothing eternal for ns, the reasoning does not annul anything 
for us; for one who holds some things to be eternal, the 
reasoning put forward presents the undesirable contingency 
$f the concomitance of contradictions (eternality and non- 
eternality); for us however nothing is eternal [so that the 
reasoning does not give rise to any such undesirable 
contingency].” This is not right; you apparently do nob 
understand what is meant by * annulment ’; you have not 
studied' the subject of ' annulment' at all. When you assert 
that there is nothing‘eternal* for you, you simply urge an 
objection to the particular argument of your Opponent (which 
is in reference to eternality or non-eternaWy ); as for the 
undesirable contingency of theconoomitance of contradictions, 
in your own philosophy also there is ample room for such 
contingencies for instance, your philosophy admits of such 
contradictory inferences as—(1) ‘ Idea ’obstructs the produc¬ 
tion of anything at the point of space occupied by itself, 
because it is an entity, like Colour,* and (2) ‘ Idea does not 
obstruct the production of other things at the point of space 
oocupied by itself, because it has no colour, like oognition *; 
and here as we find the combination of two mutually contra¬ 
dictory and true characters, it cannot be definitely ascertained 
whether idea is an obstructor or it is not so. Thus then we 
conclude that it is not right to assert that * there is doubt 
with regard to Sound being eternal or non-eternal, beoause of 
the co-existence in it of two mutually contradictory characters. 

Then again [if the perception of such characters were 
really a source of Doubt], in view of the fact that the two 
characters (of being audible and being a product) are constantly 
present in Sound, it would be impossible to make any such 

* 1 Sapiajigham ' mean* 1 Soafiihl parofpatfipratlban^iaiafvam,' ud accord¬ 
ing to the &ni(r4ntiiat Colour ie corporeal and ee euoh Saporfigha—J 1 'dtgarya. 
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assertion as has been put forward. * That is to say, as a 
matter of fact, Sound is never entirely found to be without the 
said two characters; it is always endowed with them; it is 
V5r p 99 always a product and always audible ; so that no 

sncli assertion could bemadeasthat' Sound is 
eternal,' or that ‘ Sound is non-eternal,’ [and this would be 
absurd]. Similarly, as regards the case of the Man and 
the Post, even if the observer were to perceive the 
characters of the Man and the Post, no such definite 
assertion would be possible as that 'it is a man’, or that 
'itis a post’ [and this would be absurd]. “Well, no 
such assertion will be possible—what theu ?" What 
you say is contrary to facts: as a matter of fact, you 
do make the assertion that ' Sound is eternal', and I also 
make the assertion that' Sound is non-eternal so that how 
odn it be said that no Buch assertions are made? 

Thus then we find that the more we examine the inter¬ 
pretation of the^Stltra whereby the combination of two 
contradictory properties is made a cause of Doubt, the 
more do we find it contrary to reason. So we desist from 
further criticism of that interpretation. 

With a view to avoid the above difficulties, if it be 
urged that what is meant to be the cause of the said Doubt 
in regard to Sound are the two characters, of being a 
product and being audible, taken together (and noteaoh individu¬ 
ally),—then, in that oase, the case of the two taken together 
leading to the said doubt does not in any way differ from 
that of the character of being produced by Disjunction giving 
rise to the same Doubt: just as the character of being 
produced by DUjunclim gives rise to the Doubt with regard 
to Sound, because it is a character peculiar to Sound and 
does not subsist in any other thing, in the same manner the 

* Shahjak Mitya tta ip, iMfab niff/t $va iti ad alMl&pah na tambkavafi— 
Tdfpatya. 
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two characters, of being a product and being audible, when 
taken together , constitute, in their combined form, a character 
that is peculiar to Sound, and which does not subsist in any¬ 
thing else, and as such gives rise to the Doubt.* And thus 
this also is only an instanoe of Doubt being caused by a 
' specific character*, and not of one due to another kind Of 
character; so that this case of Doubt is already included in 
the one cited by us [under the Doubt caused by the oognition 
of specific character ; and hence there was no need of dealing 
with it separately, and of propounding a different interpre¬ 
tation of the Sa$ra for the sake of this Doubt]. 

Thus then we conclude that the expression * angkadhar- 
mob * should not be interpreted as gkasmllf anyah dharmal), 
the character other than the one [but as anikasmSf vishiya- 
kah dharmah , as explained by us above, Teel, p. 95, L. 11]. 

A fresh question is started—" When an observer notices 
such two characters (as audibility and being a product) in a 
single thing (Sound), what is he to understand with regard 
to that thing P What idea can he form of it ?” What he 
should do is to ponder over and ascertain the comparative 
strength of the two characters; that is, as a matter of fact 
both of the characters (on account of their being mutually 
contradictory as leading to contradictory conclusions) 
cannot be the means of affording any correct cogni¬ 
tion; so that the observer has to make an effort to 
astertain the comparative merits of the two, as to whioh one 
of the two is actually a means of bringing about a right 
cognition, and whioh one is not so; and (in the particular case 
of Sound) when such an effort is made it is found that what 
is actually capable of leading to a correct oognition is that 
character which is one of those that go to indicate the 
non-eternality of Sound. "How do you know that?" 

-Hoiking except Sound if both • product end an dihlo. 
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For the simple reason that the eternality of Sound is opposed 
to well-ascertained proofs, as we shall show later on. 

From all this, we conclude that the second form of 
Doubt mentioned in the Sll$ra is that which arises from the 
cognition of * anbkajharma ,* i. s. of the specific character of a 
thing. 

[0] The third kind of Boult arises from ciprafipatfi,— 
says the SOfra. The word * vipratipaffi ’ signifies con¬ 
tradictory opinions, i. e., statements* that contradict one 
another. So that the third kind of Doubt is that which 
arises when one finds,—(a) that there are contradictory 
statements with regard to the thing in question,—(b) that 
there is no certainty attaching to its perception and non. 
perception;—and (c) when there is a remembrance of the 
specific character of the thing. 

The BhSgya (P. 35, L. 13-14) says:— \In the first two 
kinds of DouWj'ifcs * common properties ’ and the ‘ properties 
distinguishing the thing from diverse objects' are such as 
subsist in the object cognised, while [t'/» the fourth kind ] the * per¬ 
ception and non-perception ’ subsist in the cogniser. As against 
this, we have already stated above [Tent, P. 93, LL 12-13 
Vir P 100 et ^ that the * perception’ and *nou- 
peroeption' cannot independently by them¬ 
selves, give rise to Doubt.f Then again, we do not quite 
understand the assertion that ' the oommon properties 
and the properties distinguishing the thing from diverse 
objects subsist in the objeot cognised.’ For is it the property 

•It is not enough (hot different opinion! ere entertained with regard to the 
thing; as it is possible that there may he many opinions; bnt they may not be 
known to the observer. So what is necessary is that there should be a statement 
of the opinions, so tbit the man may become apprised of them.— fSfjiatya, 

tit has been shown that the ' uncertainty attaching to perception and non- 
pereeption'oen give rise to Doubt only when accompanying the eognition oif 
'oommon character!’ Au. 
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that gives rise to the DoubtP Or the (ognitLn (of the proper, 
ty) P It has been again and again shown that the property. 
cannot give rise to the Doubt; what gives rise to the Doubt 
is the cognition of ‘ the common properties, and of the pro* 
parties that distinguish the thing from diverse objeots’; and 
certainly this cognition subsists in the cogniter ; so that there 
'is no difference (between the first two causes of Doubt, and 
the ‘ uncertainty attaching to the perceptions and non-per¬ 
ceptions’). The reason why the 1 common properties’ and 
the' properties that distinguish the thing from other objects’, 
have been mentioned separately, we have already explained 
above ;—namely, that there is this difference between the 
two sets of properties, that while the former are affirmed of 
the thing in question as also of the other things, the latter ar e 
only denied of the other things. And when we speak of Doubt, 
arisiug from difference of opinion, this difference of opinions 
subsists in the persons making the statements of the opinions, 
and the Doubt arises in the mind of the person who hears 
these contradictory statements; and this Doubt is in the form 
— 1 which of these persons has the right knowledge, and 
which only the wrong one.’ And it is for this reason, that 
the three causes of Doubt have been mentioned separately. 

* An objection is raised I— 

“ All that is mentioned in the Sufra is 'common character'; 
Every one of the three faotors—' the cognition of common 
characters,’ 'the cognition of the specific character’ and the 
'cognitionof contradictory opinions' —is implied in the 
expression * common character ’. Thus then, the mention 
of the latter two factors—'specific character’ and 'contradictory 
opinions’ —being futile, there is no use mentioning them. 
Hence the Sfitra should appear in the form—' tamUnatfhae- 

01 Specific character' alio call be epoheo of as ‘ common inaauucb ae ' being 
apedfio’ is a character that can be said to be *000111100' to all apedfio characters. 
Similarly, 'being contradictory ’ is 'common' to afi contradictory opinions, Bo that 
both of them are included under'common character' — fdtarye. 
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mnpapa((8h viahes7lp2fyah lamthayah ’, 1 Doubt is the Waver¬ 
ing judgment arising from the cognition of common charac¬ 
ter, in which the definite cognition of the specific character 
of any one object is wanting.” 

This is not right; it is clear that the objector does not 
know the meaning of the Sfitra. The objection has been 
brought forward, without understanding the meaning of the 
SQtra. We have already explained in what way there is a 
difference between the three factors of' common character’, 
'specific character ’ and ‘ contradictory opinions.’* 

8ome people (among whom is the author of the BhOfya 
itself) take the words, of the Sft$ra to mean that there Are five 
kinds of Doubt; they construe the Stltra as —‘ Doubt is that 
wavering judgment, in which the cognition of the specific 
character of any one object is wanting, and which arises from 
the cognition of common characters and so on also with 
each of the remaining terms. But this interpretation is not 
right; as the expression ‘on account of the uncertainty attach¬ 
ing to perceptions and non-perceptions’ should qualify each of 
of the preceding expressions; the meaning of the Sutra being— 
' Doubt is the wavering judgment which is wanting in the 
cognition of the specific character of any one object, which 
arises, when there is cognition of common charactersof things 
and when there is uncertainty attaching to what is perceived 
and what is not perceived ’; similarly, ' which arises from the 
cognition of specific character, &c., and ' which arises from 
contradictory opinions, &c., &o., fin every one cf these the 
• uncertainty attaching to perceptions and non-perceptions' 
being a necessity]; so that * the uncertainty attaching to per- 

•We do not deny that everyone of these may be regarded as 'common’ in some 
way. They may all be similar, so fan but wbat we lay stress upon, and what is more 
pertinent to the subject under consideration, is the fact that each of these three haa 
ita own distinctive feature; i. *. the 'common character* is present in both; the ‘spe¬ 
cific character’ ia uot present in any thing at all except one tiling; and the 'contradio- 
tory opiniona’ an expressed by two opposite parties. 
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ceptions and non* perceptions ’ cannot be regarded as a dis- 
tincb cause of Doubt, and this is wliat tbe Bhasya has done]. 
Then again, it will not be right to hold that 'Doubt arises from 
the fact of all Perceptions and Non-perceptions being of two 
kinds (i. e ., right and wrong)’ *; for this would be against 
ordinary experience: one who holds that‘ Doubt arises, be* 
Var p ICU cause Perceptions and Non-perceptions 

are of two kinds’ contradicts facts of 
ordinary experience. “ How so ? ” For tbe simple reason, 
that if Doubt arose in that way, there could be doubt 
in regard to everything that a man would perceive. 
“Why?” Well, because in every case what is per¬ 

ceived is of two kinds (real or unreal ); so that, if 
Doubt were to arise, because Perception is of two kinds, how 
could this Doubt be removed ? “ The Doubt would be 

removed by tbe subsequent perception of particular features.’’ 

But with regard to these particular features also, so 
long as any such feature would be perceived, every one of 
these perceptions being, ex liypothesi, of two kinds, there 
rould always arise a Doubt in the form—* these particular 
features that I perceive, are they real or unreal ?’; so that 
there would be no end to any Doubt at all. 

The same arguments may be urged against the view that 
Doubt arises from the fact of non-perceptions being of two 
kinds. Further (if Doubt were to arise in this manner) there 
would be no possibility of a man being free from fear and 
suspicion; for instance, when on entering a room, even though 
he may not t see a serpent there [inasmuch as this non-percep¬ 
tion is of two kinds, righ t and wrong], there would be the doubt 
in the form—' Does the house contain a serpent or not ’?—And 
this Doubt also could never be removed ; so that there would 

°Tiiis is wbat is meant by 1 the uncertainty attaching to Perceptions and Non- 
perceptions’. 

f The sense demands a ‘ na ’ jhere. Without the t| also tbe passage gives tbs 
the same sense; but the 1 na ’ makes it clearer. 
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be no freedom from fear and suspioion with regard to any place 
at all. Further, those who take the Sutra to mean that 
there are five kinds of Doubt should explain whether this 
proposed difference is due to a difference in the causes giving 
rise to Doubt, or to a difference in the nature of the Doubts 
themselves. If the difference be held to be due to difference 
in the causes, then there would be not only fine, but many 
kinds of Doubt [as the causes of Doubt are endless, each 
Doubt having a distinct oause, and the number of Doubts 
being endless]. If, on the other hand, the ‘difference be said 
to be due to difference in the nature of the Doubts, then there 
is no difference in the nature of the Doubt, every Doubt as 
such is of one and the same nature, which consists in its being 
Samshifi , doubting. All this goes to prove that the Sutra 
does not mean that Doubt is of five kinds. 


An objection is raised against the Sutra:—“ As a matter 
of fact, Doubt pertains to the object ; and as suoh it cannot 
arise from the perception of common properliea. When "the 
Su^ra asserts that * Doubt arises from the cognition of 
common properties,’ it does not make a right assertion; 
because Doubt arises with regard to the object possessing the 
properties (and not with regard to the properties themselves); 
it is not right to say that Doubt arises in regard to the object , 
when whut is cognised is the common* property, tor the simple 
reason that the object possessing the property is entirely 
different from the property; certainly Doubt does not arise 
with regard to the horse when what is perceived is the cove. 

Then again, there being no perception of the object at the time 
(when the property is peroeived), if the Doubt be said to arise 
with regard to it-, this wpuld be a direct contradiction of the 
declaration of the DhOfga, (P. 3, L. 8,) to the effect that 
* there can be no Doubt with regard to what is not peroeived 
or with regard to what is definitely cognised." 
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The answer given to the above objection bj some people 
is that, inasmuch as the property peroeived belongs to the 
particular object, it is only natural that it should give rise to 
Doubt with regard to that objeot. What this answer means 
is that the perception of the oommon property gives rise to 
Doubt with regard to the objeot to which the property 
belongs, for the simple reason that the property belongs to 
that particular objeot; and the perception of the cow cannot 
give rise to Doubt with regard to tbe horse, because the cow 
is not a property belonging to the horse. 

This answer is not satisfactory; as the difference 
between the property and the object still remains; the fact 
that the property belongs to the object does not do away 
with the difference between the two. If tbe relation of 
Properly and Object were accepted as determining Doubt, 
then this would be contrary to what has been 
said under SQtra 10, above (See Text, p. 67, 
1. 9, &c. &o). “ How so1” That SQtra having been 

taken to mean that, inasmuch as there is a fusion or congre¬ 
gation of Desire, Aversion, &c., these come to indicate the 
presence of Soul (wherein they all congregate),—the 
Opponent comes forward with the assertion that the said 
fusion is due to the causal relation; and is met with the 
argument that the causal relation does not do away with the 
difference (among Desire and the rest). This is what has 
been done by us there; while here when you assert that Doubt 
is due to the fact that .the Property belongs to the Object, 
what you mean must be that what determines the Doubt is 
the difference as qualified by the particular relationship 
between the property peroeived and the object to which it 
belongs; and if this^were right then the Opponent (who has 
been met on p. 67) could also retort, with equal reasonable¬ 
ness, that the causal relation would be the determining 
factor (in the said * fusion' of Desire, bee.). For these reasons 
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wo conclude that it is not right to explain the SGtra to mean 
that Doubt arises from the fact of the Property belonging 
to that object. 

"Well then, what explanation hare you to give of the 
assertion in the SGtra that Donbt arises with regard to the 
Object when what is perceived is the Property, and not 
that Object." 

The right explanation is as follows:—The compound 
* aamflnadharma * is to be taken as a Bahuvrihi compound, 
and as such denoting the object ; when the compound is taken 
as Bahuvrihi, it denotes the obj-ct. " How so P ' Sama- 
natfharma ' is that which hat the tamtina dharma, tamflnah- 
(jharmah ya-syi —, t. e. the object possessed of the common 
character; and the npapatfi or cognition of this is * samdna- 
dharmopapafti so that the expression • sarhflnedharmona - 
paffSh * means that [D mbt arises] from the cognition of the 
objec' possessed of common properties. 


The SG^ra says— Doubt is that wavering judgment which 
is vishSfipSlcfa. Here the word * vishSaipShsah * stands for 
* vishdfasmrifg tpSHsfah ’, which means that there should be 
a remembrance of the specific character (in addition to the 
non-perception of such character). 

" What specific character is the objeot of this * remem¬ 
brance ’? Is the remembrance of the specifio character of that 
objeot with regard to whioh there is Doubt? or is it some other 
specific character? That is to say, does the observer remember 
the speoifio character of that objeot in whioh he perceives only 
comm m characters, and with regard to whioh he has the Doubt? 
or does he remember the specific character of something else ? 
If you mean the former, then what you say is not right; as 
the speoifio characters of that thing have never been perceiv¬ 
ed; as a matter of fact, one can remember the specific 
characters of that thing whose such characters have been 
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previously perceived; as in this case the characters would 
be those already cognised (and as such capable of being 
remembered); but when the thing is one whose specific 
characters have not been previously apprehended, and with 
regard to which Doubt arises by reason of only its common 
characters beiugl(apprehended,—how can there be any 
'remembrance of the specific characters P As no such specific 
characters of it have been previously cognised.” 

The above objection is futile; as the phrase ‘remem¬ 
brance of specific characters ’ is used in a general sense; the 
word ‘ vishesSpSksuh ’ is used in its vague general sense; and 

Var P 103 ^ oes nofc * signify anything definite as 

to the remembrance pertaining to the 
specific characters of that object or to those of something 
else; [it is both; for instance] when the specific characters 
to be remembered are those that belong to a thing previously 
known, then the 'remembrance of specifio characters' 
pertains to the previously cognised characters ; while when 
the Doubt arises with regard to a tiling not previously cog¬ 
nised [but ressembling some other thing that is so cognised], 
the desired remembrance pertains to the specific characters 
of the other thing that has been previously cognised,—this 
remembrance being due to similarity (of the two things).t 

Thus it is established that there are only three kinds of 
Doubt. 


The definition of Doubt provided by the Safrll includes 
all those definitions propounded by other philosophers, 

* The sense demands a ‘ na' here ; the sense being that it cannot bo definitely 
■aid whether it ie one way or the other ;aa sometimes it is one and sometimes the 
Other. 

f When the Donbt pertains to a thing already known, its characters also are 
known ; so that their remembrance is not impossible. When however the Donbt 
pertains to a thing never known before, but ressembling something known,—in this 
cose also the specific characters of the known thing are recalled to the mind through 
similarity. 
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which are not incompatible with it. E. g, the definition given 
bj Kanilda (VaiahifikasBfrU, 2. 2. 17) that Doubt arises 
when there is ' sSmanyaprafyakfa 'oiahSfBprafyaksa * and 
*vishd9asmriti t r the meaning of these words is as follows: — (1) 
aSm3n'yapra(y<ikfa means the perception of an object possessed 
of ' sdmUnya ’ or common characters ; and it does not mean 
* the perception of common characters ’ ; —(2) vith8f3pra(yakfa 
means that the specific characters of the thing. are not 
definitely recognised;—(3) the word cishSfasmrifi means 
exactly what it means in our SafrU. " But in what way 
does the VaiehSaika-sufra quoted include the' specific charac¬ 
ter* (which the NySya-SQtra mentions as one of the causes of 
Doubt) ?” The * specific character ’ is also included in the 
Sfitra, as this also is 'fallible* or 'inconclusive* in 
determining the character of a thing; the 'commoncharac¬ 
ter* is regarded as a source of Doubt because it is inconclusive 
in determining the exact character of a thing; and as the 
'specific character* also is equally inconclusive, this 
also is implied tby the mention of the * common charac¬ 
ter ’). "If that is so (*. e. if the 'specifio character* 
ia implied in the ' common character ’), then the next word 
in the Ny3ya-Sli(ra —‘ aa8ka$harmopapat(3h '—shorld not 
be there, being superfluous. ” The two have been men¬ 
tioned separately,* not by way of enumerating the several 
distinct causes of Doubt, but because of the faot that while one 
(t. e. the common character) becomes a source of doubt by 
its presence in several things, the other (*. e. the specifio 
character ) gives rise to Doubt by its absence. Some 
people have urged the following objection against the 
FaiahSaika-Snfra :— " The using of the two words 
vishSsapratyakfUf and vish3aasmH(Sh forms a needless 
repetition : the mere statement that * Doubt arises from the 
perception of common characters and the remembrance of 
specifio characters * would imply that there is * non-percep- 

*Th« ict>ae demand* a • na ’ bora. 
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lion of the speoifio character for when there is perception 
of the speoifio characters there is no remembrance of them.’* 
This reasoning is not right; it shows that the objector does 
not understand the meaning of the Sofra: The S&$ra does 
not mean that there is non-perception of the specific charac¬ 
ter; what is meant by viehea3pra(yak»a (non-perception of 
the speoifio characters ) is that no specifio characters are 
definitely recognised as subsisting in any one particular 
object. Thus then there is no fault of 'repetition', or 
* redundancy ’ in the Sttfra. 

Other people (the Bautfdhas) explain the nature of 
Doubt in a different manner ;—“ Doubt, ’’according to them, 
" is that wavering judgment which arises from the percep¬ 
tion of similarities by one who is desirous of apprehending 
the speoifio character of the thing." * It behoves these 
people to explain what it is with regard to which there is 
Doubt, when the similarity is already duly ascertained. 
" It is the thing possessed of the characters that forms the 

_ „ object of the Doubt ;—this has been 

Vir. P. 104. J 

already explained." It is true this has 

been so explained; but the explanation is not right. 

"Why is the explanation not right ?” If the Bauddha 

admits an object (apart from its properties) then he falls into a 

self-eon trad iction.f And further, if the object and its pro . 

petty be held to be totally different from one another, then, 

in the case cited, what is seen and definitely ascertained is the 

property, and the object is absolutely unknown; and under the 

circumstances [no doubt could arise with regard to the object , 

as] no Doubt can arise with regard to that which is totully 

different from what is perceived. If (in order to escape from 

this difficulty) you adopt our method and show that the word 

“The import of this criticism ia not easily intelligible—says the Pofparya ; the 
Anthor explain* it on the next page. 

f According to the Oau^llia there ia no tubttan.e apart from the properties 
of ootoor ftc. 
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* stidharm,ya\ ‘similarity’ (in your definition) signifies the 
Thing [so that what is seen and definitely ascertained is the 
other same thing with regard to whioh the Doubt arises],— 
then our reply is that this would be scarcely right; the word 
sQdharmya, 4 similarity ’, denotes the character of being similar; 
and this being an abstract noun, it must signify a character 
or property, and not an object ; so that the perception of one 
(i, e. the Property) cannot give rise to Doubt with regard 
to another (t. e. Object). If on the other hand, the 
Bauddha does not admit the difference between the 
Object and its Properties, in that case also, inasmuch as 
the Property is definitely known, ex-hypothesi, —with regard to 
what would the Doubt arise? [as the two being non-different, 
the definite cognition of the Property would mean that the 
Object is also definitely known,]. Farther, if the observer 
does nob cognise the Object, whose ‘specific character * would 
he 4 desire to know* (as stated in your definition) ? Certainly 
no 4 specific characters’ can belong to 4 Similarity ’ (which is 
what it cognisesj.\ It oould not be held that the ‘specific 
characters * desired to be known belong to that Object which 
has the 4 similarity ’ that is perceived;—as no such Object is 
cognised at all, as we have already said above. As a matter 
of fact, when you make the assertion that— 4 inasmuch the 
specific characters cannot belong to the Similarity , they mast 
belong to the object having that similarity '—you admit the 
difference among the‘similarity’, the ‘specifio characters’ 
and 4 the objeot having the similarity nor does this asser¬ 
tion sorve any useful purpose for you; as ‘the specifio charac¬ 
ters ’ of the object possessing similarity will not be the same 
as 4 the specifio characters of the similarity’ [so that the 
4 desire to know ’ these latter would still be an impossibility]. 
Further, [your definition is deficient, as] even when there is 
4 perception of similarity ’, and also the 4 desire to know the 
specifio characters no Doubt can arise, if there is certainty 
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with regard to perception and non-perception (what is per. 
ceived and what is not perceived); so that it is necessary to 
add to your definition, the word * upalabdhyanupataMhyaoya. 
vasth,Btah,' ‘there being no certainty attaching to perceptions 
and non-percepions,’ as also the word ‘ anJSkadharmaQarib¬ 
and t ’ ‘ from the perception of specific characters ’ 

t 

The Opponent starts a fresh discussion 

Thedofinition of Doubt as propounded by the SB fra 
consists of the sentence beginning with the word, ‘ samtinjLveka- 
dharwopapaltSh. With regard to this, we proceed to consider 
thequestion as to whether this sentence is meant to be an enu¬ 
meration of the causes of Doubt, or a description of the nature 
of Doubt. If it is intended to be an enumeration of the causes 
of D 9 ubt, then the statement is extremely meagre, when the 
causes mentioned are only those few that begin with the ' per¬ 
ception of common characters;’ for there are many other 
causes apart from these ; and all these others should also be 
enumerated; e. g. the contact between the Mind and the Soul, 
whioh is one of the causes of all Doubts arising in regard to 
internal things (such as calmness of mind, dispassion*, and so 
forth); and with regard to external things, such causes are 
necessary as the contaot between the Mind and the Soul, and 
abo the contact between the object and the sense-organ con¬ 
cerned. If, on the other hand, the SuftU be taken as a des¬ 
cription of the exact nature of Doubt, then in that case, it 
is absolutely useless to mention any causes at nil; it should 
suffice to say that ‘Doubt consists in doubting (or wavering) *, 

* Samthlfih tamshayah,” 

Our answer to the above is that the Ss{ra is intended to 
contain an enumeration of the causes of Doubt. “ But we 
have already pointed out that there are many other causes 
besides those mentioned which should have been mentioned.” 

•When there is a doubt, at to one's own self being free from passions, it ia 
necessary that there should bo contact between hie Mind and his Boat 
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Not bo, we reply; what the So fra is intended to enumerate is not 
V«r P 106 , the causes of Doubt, but only those that 

' pertain specifically to Doubt only; so that 

there need be no mention of such onuses as the ‘ oontaob 
between the object and the sense-organ ’ and so forth, which 
pertain in common to Sense-perception also. 

Or, we may also take the Sufra as meant to be a descrip¬ 
tion of the exact nature of Doubt; the sense being that the 
nature of Doubt consists in this that it arises from the 'cogni¬ 
tion of common characters &o,' 


The Doubt as above described is dealt with in this Trea¬ 
tise, as it forms an integral factor in all investigations 
“ But like Doubt, Wrong Cognition also is a factor in all 
investigations; so that this latter also should have been 'men 
tioned in (Stttra l), as one of the categories." It is true that 
Wrong Cognition is a category; but it does not form an essen¬ 
tial factor in all investigations; that is why it has not been 
mentioned. “ How can it be said not to be an essential factor 
in investigations ? ” As a matter of fact, the man who is in 
Doubt on a certain point makes an effort to obtain more 
definite knowledge of it [and it is this eftovl that constitutes 
investigation); not so the man who entertains an, abso¬ 
lutely wrong notion in regard to that point; and for this reason 
Wrong Cognition cannot be regarded as a part of the Science of 
Deaconing-, that is why it has not been mentioned among 
the categories. 
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Prayojuna- Motive. 

BhXsya. 

[Page 35, L. 16 to P. 36, L. 3]. 

As before, tbe definition proceeds in accordance with the 
order in which the several categories have been mentioned in 
the opening SQtra. 

' SB(ra (24). 

That object, aiming at which one acts, is called * Motive 

An object is capable of being either acquired or rejected ; 
and when a person determines or fixes upon an object as to 
be either acquired or got rid of, he has recourse to the means 
of acquiring or getting rid of it; and that objeot is called the 
* motive \ simply because it forms the cause of that activity 
of the Rgent. 

An object is said to be * aimed at' when there is a deter¬ 
mination on the part of the agent with regard to it in the 
form, either that*I shall acquire it*, or that * I shall get rid 
of it. *; ns it is only when an objeot is thus determined 
that it comes to be * aimed at.* 

ViUflKA ON SOTBl (24). 

[P. 105, L. 8 to P. 106, L. 6]. 

That object aiming at which one acts if called * Motive 
says the SQtrS. In the phrase * aiming at which', being 
aimed at consists in being determined. “ Determining of 
what ?'* Of the causes of pleasure and pain: when one 
comes to know and determine that' this objeot is a cause of 
pleasure’, he makes an effort to acquire the pleasure (afforded 
by that object); similarly when he comes to know that * this 
object is a cause of pain ’, he makes an effort to get rid of the 
pain (caused by that object).* As a matter of foot, people 
are moved to activity for the obtaining of pleasure and discard¬ 
ing of pain ; so that these two, the obtaining of pleasure and 
discarding of pain, constitute the *motive.' By this definition 
of ' motive * all things become included ; and it is only when 

• It is only when An objeot is regarded as tbe cause ol either pleasure or pain 
that is gives rise to any activity on tbe part of the agent 
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the Sutra is thus interpreted (and Motive thus defined) that 
we can explain the activity of the man who is engaged in 
finding fault with the view of his opponent, and is yet unable 
to indicate the exact fault.* 

An objection is raised :—“You explain Prayojana, * Motive/ 
as prayufya(8 an8na, that by which one is moved to activity ; 
this is a well-known ordinary foot; and it does not help Reason¬ 
ing in any way : so that it is not right to treat it as'an integral 
part of Reasoning (as you have done).*' 

Our answer to the above objection is that as regards the 
statement that what is here explained is a well-known ordinary 
fad, it is only a very superior reasoner (like our Opponent) 
that can make the assertion that it is only the category of 
Motioe as here explained that is well-known, and not the 
categories of Pramina and the rest.t Then again, what 
is the meaning of being a well-known ordinary fact ? If it 
means that it is right and valid, in due accordance with the 
Var • P 106 v means of right cognition, then the dictum 

laid down would mean that one should not 
speak of what is valid and right and supported by the means of 
right cognitioa ; and this would be a highly objectionable 
dictum indeed t If by being well-known is meant something 
different from being right and valid, then we fail to under¬ 
stand how Motive can be called ' well known ’ [as it is some¬ 
thing quite right and valid and supported by the means of right 
cognition]. Lastly, it has been urged that Motive is not an 

° And this man hu recourse to the Wrangling form of discussion ; as at the tittle 
this is what brings him pleasure. The reading of the text ia somewhat defective ; 
though it is the same in hotli edition*. All that the fttf parga says is—eifondly! 
api pragqjanam ukfan prafkamaeilfrt ; tholg tmdnatg* pratarfgamlnaiga itgarfhah. 
The eoslenoa as it stauds is incomplete ; if we have the word ' tambh ivafi ’ at tho 
tnd of the sentence, after' eyamAdrahit gives some sense. This reading lisa been 
adopted in the translation. 

fTbe sense ia that Pmmina Ac. are just aa well-known na Moline; to that if Motive 
abottld not be frosted of on the groond of being well-known, Pramina Ac. also should, 
for the aarne reason, not be dealt with. 
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integral part of Reasoning. This objection also is not well 
taken; because as a matter of fact, any mere purposeless 
Doubt never acts as an incentive to Reasoning ; while a clear 
Motive or Purpose always forms the basis of Reasoning and 
investigation,—all investigation being based upon Motive.* 

, Pjustant*—Example. 

Sofia (25). 

That is ‘Example’ with regard to which both 

PARTIES— 'THE ORDINARY MAN AND THE 

Trained investigator—entertain 
Similar ideas— So. (25). 

BhXsta. 

(P. 36, L. 6 to L. 10.] 

Those men are called 'Innkika, ‘ordinary,’ who are not 
above the capacities of an average man; i.e. those who are not 
possessed of any particular superiority of intelligence, either 
inherently or through hard study;—and the opposite of these 
are ‘ parifcsaka’, ‘trained investigators’; so called because they 
are capable of carrying on the investigation of things by means 
of reasonings and proofs. And that object forms an 1 Example’ 
which is understood end known by the ordinary man just as 
it is by the trained investigator t. The purposes served by 
the ‘ Example’ are:—(1) the contrary opinions are overthrown 
by being shown to be contradictory to, incompatible with, the 
Example;—(2) one’s own opinions are established by being 
shown to be compatible with, supported by, the Example; 

* Thin pnspngc is somewhat obscure. The Pariihwldhi says — 1 The sense of this 
passage is a follows : Though Motive, being what is accomplished by the Reasoning, 
cannot bo regarded as its integral part, yet there can be no doubt that the statement 
of the Motive forms snch a part; for the simple reason that without sneb state¬ 
ment no Reasoning can proceed ; though itself without a purpose, Motive is what 
gives rise to Reasoning, which is fruitful and accomplishes a distinct pnrpose ; just as 
though Heaven does not accomplish any purpose, and as such does not form an integral 
part of the sacrifice ; yet it ia what leads to the performance of the sacrifice, and as 
such it may be regarded as its very basis This interpretation is somewhat forced. 
The Paruhutldhi haa supplied another interpretation whioh is clearer, and baa 
therefore been adopted in the translation. 

fBy the ‘ordinary man’ in the present context, it meant the person to whom things 
are explained, and by the ‘trained investigator’ the person who is explaining. 
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and (8) the Example is utilised as the corroborrative Instance 
or Illustration, which is one of the essential faotors of the 
inferential process. 

VlRTiKA on Sot a A (85). 

[P. 106, L. 8 to L 20]. 

LaUkifapariksakclnUm &c. —says the Sulr 3. The true 
definition of Example is that it is that object with regard to 
which similar idean are entertained; as it is only such a defini¬ 
tion that can include such well-known Examples as those of 
3kasha and the like. If we insisted on defining the Example 
as that with regard to which ordinary men and trained investi¬ 
gators entertain similar ideas, then, such extraordinary things 
as SkSslia and the rest, with regard to which the 'ordinary 
man’ lias n.o ideas at all, could never serve as an Example. 
When the Sutra mentions the ‘ordinary man’ and the ' trained 
investigator’, it is only by way of an illustration, and no stress is 
intended to be laid upon the similar ideas being entertained by 
both these two classes of men. 

An objection is raised against the utility of Examples:— 
"Does the Example serve the purposeof indicating similarity ? 
Or that of proving what is not proved P If it is meant to 
serve the purpose of indicating similarity, then it does not 
differ from Analogy. 1 f, on the other hand, it is meant to 
serve the purpose of proving wliat is not proved, then it does not 
differ from the Corroborative Instance. If Example is 
the same as Analogy, then it falls within the category of 
* Pratndn and if it is the same as Corroborative Instance, 
then it is only one of the factors of inferential reasoning. So 
that Example is nothing apart by itself.” 

This objection is truly unanswerable, we think! “ Why 
so?” For the simple reason that the objector does 
not understand any one of the three things that he talks 
of: The man who argues as above shows that he does 
not know what is 'Example’ or ‘Corroborative Instance’ 
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or ‘ Analogy’. We have already explained (under 
Analogy) that' Analogy ’ does not afford any notion of simi¬ 
larity. As regards the * Example *, it* does serve the 
purpose of affording the notion of similarity*. As to whether 
or nob the Example serves the purpose of proving what is 
not proved, our reply is that it does not serve that purpose. 

Lastly, the exact nature of the ' Corroborative Instance ’ we 
shall explain later on, under the section dealing with that 
subject. 

Lecture V. 

The Batis of Reatoning. 

Siddhanta — Doctrine. 

BhJsya on StJTRX 26. 

[P. 36, L. 11 to L. 13 to P. 37, L. 4]. 

We now proceed to define Doctrine, Siddhanta. The 
■word * Siddhanta ’ is made up of the two words ‘ liddha * and 

* anfa * 5 of these the word ‘ vddha ’ denotes. all those things 
with regaad to which people have the idea that ( this is so and 
so,' 1 this thing has such and such a characterand the word 

* anta ’ denotes the conviction or opinion that people have 
with regard to the particular character of those thingsf. 

This Sid<fhdn(a is thus defined :— 

•The similarity between the 1 Example * and the thing sought to bn elucidated by 
ita meana consiite in both being concomitant with that which proven the conclufion, 
t.g., the similarity of the ki chen (Example) and the hill lie* onty in this that both 
contain intake ; and the comprehension of this similarity is all that is meant to be 
accomplished by the citing of the Example. 

fThe word 1 ilddka ’ literally means aetomplhhed, hence anything that haa come 
into existence ; and it it only with regard to ench a thing that any opinion can be 
held ae to ita exact nature; the word ‘anfa’ mean* end; by which, in the present 
context, ie meant that final and well-determined conviction which people have with 
regard to theexaot nature of any particular thing. 

In regard to these lines of the BMjya, the f&tpary* has remarked that ‘the 
author of the Batfya, without montionin r the 8Qtra containing the general defini- 
tien of 8 l 4 dhait(a, has given an explanation of ite import*. Thia has been taken 
by some writers to mean that there was some other 8 tlrt now lost to ns, which 
contained the laid general definition. Ae a matter of fact however, 8<|r| 26 , itself 
supplies,—specialty scoording to the explanation of the Fdrfifci and the f&tparya— 
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Sot«a 26. 

DoOTRINB IS A THROBY OB OONVICTION IN BBOARD TO THB 
EXACT NATOBE OF A THING DEALT WITH BY PHILOSOPHY.* 

Bhilsya On Sn(rB 27. 
fP. 37, L. 1 to L v 4.) 

By tantrBKamafhi/ih in the Sutra (27) is meant the 
conviction resting upon the direct assertions of philoso¬ 
phy ; the word * (antra’, * philosophy standing for the teach¬ 
ings in connection with things connected with One another; 
[this includes the first two kinds of fheory mentioned in 
Sutra 27] —' atfhiktiramyamstkilik ’ is the conviction vesting 
on implication, and not on direct assertion;—and * abhyupa- 
gaqiasamathititi ’ is the hypothetical acceptance of an opinion 
not duly ascertained, [and not directly stated in. philosophy] 
—such acceptance being for the purpose of examining the 
detailed particulars of the theory. 

the general definition of 8i$$h ■«(<! ; so that all that the fdfparya means is that the 
explanation of the general definition by the Bhdtjfa, instead of following the 
SQfra, precedes it. . 

•The F<lr(ifax has taken the two Sdpos 26 and 27 together so the translation of 
the Vdrfika appears after Sil. 27. The translation of the Sifra is in accordance 
with the interpretation of thoiFiIrp'Aa and Tdf/xirya; whieh explain the compound 
1 tanfrdtfhikara^ibhyupagamajamefkifih ‘ by taking 1 fanfrd Ihikarana ’ as a 
BahuvrlAi compound—* fan from afkikaranam ylfdm ’ ; and th’R, with the rest 
of the word, as a genitive Jafpnru^a. The exact position of the Bhdtya appears to 
be doubtful. If we take-the Bhdyya, p. 37, lineal—4 as explanatory of 84$ ra 20, 
then, it is clear that it takes 1 fanfrdlhikarndbhyupagama' as a Jfoanfva ; and there¬ 
by connects each-of these severally with the word 1 tame fhifih According to the 
Bkia/a thon, the translation of the Sifra 26 would run thus— Doctrine ie conviction 
reeling upon philoeophy, on implication ami on hypotkeele \ We have given preference 
to the Vdrfika interpretation ; because by the Bhdyja the S6|ra is made to contain an 
enumeration of the different kinds of Sifflhdnfa ; while by the Vdrfika interpretation 
this Stfr, I supplies a general definition ; and tiie several kinds are enumerated in -the 
next Sftfra 27. It is this interpretation by tha Bhifya wlricli affords occasion to the 
objector iu the Vdrfika to put the question as to the Sfijra being a general definition 
or an enumeration. According to the fdfpnrya howovor the Bhdtya, p. 37, II. 1 to 4 
is explanatory, not of Sifra 26, but of Sutra 27. Just as the some of 8(1$ra 26, 
which contains the general definition of Doctrine, is given by the Bbdjya before the 
Safre, so of 8CI$ra 27 also the sense is explained before the SQtra. As this interpre- 
tation reconciles the BA If ya with the Vdrtik-i, we adopt it j and therefore take the 
lines of the Bh&pya p. 37, LI 1 to 4 as explanatory of 8fi$ra 27. 
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Doctrine thus is of four kinds, on aocount of diversity 
among the several philosophies,— as described in this Sa(r3. 
And each of these four kinds is quite distinct. 

Dootbinb is op four distinct kinds:—(1) Doctrine common 

TO ADD PHtr080PHIBS> (2) DOCTRINE PECULIAR TO ONS PHILOSOPHY, 

(») Dootbinb besting on implication, and (4) Hypothetical 
Dootbinb.—(Sotba 27). 

' VlpflKA ON S0|BA8 26 AND 27. 

[P. 107, L. 3 to P. 108, L. 4.] 

The Bhilsya (p. 36, L. 11) says—‘ This is s) and ho ’, * this 
thing has such and such a character ’;—here the former ex¬ 
pression expresses the general vague idea that one may have 
of a thing, and the second expression denotes the particular 
or detailed idea of the same thing; so that the definition of 
Doctrine comes to be this: Doctrine is a statement with 
regard to the general and special characters of a thing; * and 
it is with a view to give expression to this same definition that 
we have Sutra 26. 

An objection is raised—“ Is the Sutra, 26, intended to 
provide a definition of Doctrine ? or its division ” P * What 
does this question drive at ? ’ “What is meant is as fol¬ 
lows:—If the Shtra is intended to provide a definition, then 
the words * (antra ’ (philosophy) and ' adhikarana 1 (implica¬ 
tion) should not appear in the Sutra; as for the purposes of 
de/inition it would suffice to say simply that Doctrine is a con¬ 
viction in regard to the exact nature of a thing, * abhyupagama - 
vyaoasfhs siddhdntah \ If, on the other hand, the Sutra 
were intended to provide a division of Doctrine, then the word 
* sarvatantra (all philosophies) should appear in the Sltfra [as 
the ' theory common to all philosophies ’ is. one of the four 
divisions of Doctrine]; just as it is necessary to mention the 
Pra(ijA3 or ‘ Proposition ’: When the Sutra enumerates the 
Factors of Reasoning, it mentions all the factors, Proposi-. 

* On P. 4, p. 1, Trans, p. 47, the Bhifya has defined Dofitrine as the‘ statement 
of fact asserted in the form Art is to 
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tion, Statement of tbe Probans Corroborative Instance, 
Reaffirmation, and Final Conclusion ; similarly when speaking 
of the several kinds of Doctrine, the Sfitra should mention all 
the four kinds: the Doctrine common to all philosophies, that 
peculiar to one philosophy, that resting on implication and 
Hypothetical Doctrine. And under the circumstances (Su. 26 
providing the division of Doctrine) it would be necessary 
to have another SQfcra for the providing of its definition; and 
further (the required division having been already provided 
by SQ. 26) some other meaning will have to be assigned to 
SQ. 27 [as it oould notibe taken as providing the division of 
Dootrine, the sense in which it has been taken by the Bhusya\; 
and, if, in order to avoid this, SQ. 27 be taken as providing 
the dioision of Doctrine, then the preceding Sutra (26) will 
have to be totally rejected (as being useless). If it be held 
that SQ. 27 provides a re-division of what has been already 
divided in SQ. 26, then our'answer is that this novel proce¬ 
dure (of dividing what has been already divided) would be 
against what t ho^Bhasya has declared above (Text p. 9 Trans, 
p. 97) to the effeot that ‘the Science of Reasoning proceeds 
by three processes—by enunciation, by definition and by exa¬ 
mination’ , [as the re Holding of the divided cannot come with¬ 
in any of these tbreej. Further a dioision is made for the pur¬ 
pose of restricting (the exaot number of the variety of the 
thing divided); what purpose then would be served by re¬ 
dividing the divided ? If this latter also were held to be 
for the purpose of the said restricting, then our answer would 
be that, inasmuch as the purpose of this restricting of the 
number of Doctrines has already been served by the forego¬ 
ing SQ(ra (26), there is no need for this being done over 
again. From all this it follows that oue of the two SQtras 
(26 or 27) is not the work of the sage Gautama.” 

Neither of the two SQtras can be rejected as not the work 
of the sage. As a matter of faot, the former Sofra provides 
the definition and the latter the dioision (of Dootrine). It has 
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been already said that division serves the purpose of restric¬ 
ting the number; so that what is meant by Sfltra 27, which 
supplies the division, is that though Doctrine is of many 
kinds, yet all these are included in the four here mentioned,— 
thus serving the purpose of restricting the number (to four). 

“ How can the former SQtra (26) be taken as providing 
'tbo definition of Doctrine ?” 

The words of the Sutra—■* (antrUdhikaranSbhyupuga- 
v»r p 108 ma ’— 8 ^ ou ^ be ©^plained as fanfrcldhi- 

karanUnSm arthUndm abhyupagamah ; those 
arfbtas or things being called ' tantradhikaranSh ’ which have 
the (anfrS or philosophy for their adhikarana or indicator * ; 
and Doctrine is the abhyupagamasamsthiti of these things; 
*. e. the conviction or statement with regard to their charac¬ 
ter or exact nature. This mepns that the name 1 Doctrine ’ 
cannot be applied to convictions with regard to things not 
philosophically real.t 

BhIsta. 

[P. 37, L. 7 to L. 11.] 

Of the four kinds of Doctrine (enumerated in SQ. 27.)— 

Sutra 28. 

(1) Tbs * Doctbinr Common to All Philosophies ’ is that 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVICTION, OB THBOBY, WHICH IS NOT INCOMPATIBLE 
WITH ANT PHILOSOPHY—- Stiff a (28), 

As for example, suoh opinions as * the olfactory organ and 
the rest are Sense-organs’, * odour and the rest are the objects 
apprehended by means of these Sense-organs’, 'the Earth 
and the rest are material substances ’, * things are cognised 
by means of the Instruments of Cognition ’. 

• 1 Tanfryanfi vyu(pddyan(S pramij/d/u antna ifi fanfram, pram&nam ; fatfiea 
a^kikaranam dihrayah jSiipahafvina ygfdmorfhdndm fi (afkokfdk—J'dfparya. 

f * If so, then the convictions of the Baucl^ha would not be 1 Doctrines ’; eotbst 
when they would make statements against their own tenets they could not be taunted 
with the charge of “ CoHtradictiny thtir own dottrinu". With a view to meet this 
objection, the fAfyarya says that what the Vdrfika means is that if the thing is 
bilieved to be philosophically real that would make the conviotion with regard to it 
capable of being called 1 doctrine ’; and certainly wbat the Bauchs asserts is lelievtd 
by him to be philosophically true ; so that his conviotions will be called ‘ doctrines ’. 
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VlBflKA ON SCTBA (28). 

[P. 108, L. 6 to L. 14.] 

The ‘ Doctrine common to all philosophies * is a theory in 
regard to which all are agreed ; e. g, the opinion that 
' Pramas bring about the cognition of PramSyas’. 

An objection is raised:—“ Such a Common Doctrine does 
not differ from Example (as defined under Sfi. 25) ; for just as 
there is no disagreement with regard to wbat serves as an 
Example, in the same manner there is none with regard to 
the Common Doctrine ”. 

But we say that there is difference between the two :—In 
the first place an Example is that on which there is agreement 
between the two disputants, and not necessarily among all 
persons, as there is in regard to the Common Doctrine ; and 
secondly the Example serves as the basis only for Inference 
and Verbal Cognition [as both of these Instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion depend upon the previous cognition of relationships, of the 
Major Term to v the Middle Term, in Inference, and of 
words to their denotations, in Verbal Cognition; so that the 
objects of these previous cognitions would serve as Examples ]; 
while such is not case with Common Doctrine [which does 
not form the basis of Inference and Verbal Cognition alone], 

“ If Example be defined as ‘ the basis of Inference and 
Verbal Cognition', then such a definition would apply to 
Perception also; as Perception is the cause of both Inference 
aud Word [and as such oan be called the * basis’ of these]”. 

[It is not so.] As what serves as the Example is some¬ 
thing known, something that forms the object of Perception, 
and which, on that account, comes to be called the ‘ basis of 
Inference and' Verbal Cognition’; Perception, on the other 
hand, is only the means of that cognition (of the object) ; so 
that this latter oan in no case be called the * basis of 
Inference and Verbal Cognition’. 
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8CTRI 29. 

That which is accepted by only on* Philosophy, and is not 

ACCEPTED BY ANY OTHER PHILOSOPHY, IS CALLED THE DOCTRINE 
PECULIAR TO ONE PHILOSOPHY. —(SO. 29.) 

BhIsya ok SUjba (29). 

[P. 38, L. 3 to L. 6.] 

t 

For example, the following doctrines are peculiar to the 
Sttnkhyas ‘ An absolute non-entity can never come into 
existence', ‘ an entity can never absolutely lose its existence’, 
1 intelligences are unmodifiable’, * modification belongs to 
the three gross products, Body, Sense-organ and Mind, and 
also to the subtle causes of these (in the shape of Bud^hi 
Ahahkara and the five Rudimentary Substances)’; and also the 
following whichare peculiar to the Yoga* philosophers:—-* The 
entire elemental creation is due to the influence of the past 
deeds of men’, ‘ the defects of men and also their activity are 
the cause of Karman’, ‘intelligent beings are endowed with 
their own respective qualities', ' that thing alone is produced 
which had no existence before’, ‘ that which is produced is 
destroyed’. 

VIrTika on Sotba (29). 

[P. 108, L. 16 to L. 18.] 

Doctrine peculiar to one philosophy consists in the limited 
or restricted acceptance of Generalities or Individualities or 
things possessed of these. E. g. that * the sense-organs 
are elemental ’, is a doctrine peculiar to the Yoga-philosophers, 
and that ‘they are non-elemental products’ is a doctrine peculiar 
to the Sankhyas. 

Sutra (30). 

That is called * Doctrine resting on Implication ’ ok the Know¬ 
ledge OR ACCEPTANCE op WHICH DEPENDS THE KNOWLEDGE OR 
ACCEPTANCE OP ANOTHER FACTt (Su. 30l. 

•Some people take tin* to mesa * VaisiiSfika philosophy', on the ground that what 
is ordinarily known as the ‘ Yoga' philosophy does not hold the view ‘hat l aiaf 
vfpadyafi’. 

fin connection with this StifrO the Parithufidhi adds an interesting note; “Bhflfana 
and others have provided two explanations of this Sa: (1) When an object endowed 
with the quality of omnisience is known, then alone is known the fact of Earth and the 
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BhSfya on Stt(rH (30.) 

[P. 38, L. 9 to L. 14]. 

When it so happens that a certain fact having beoome 
established or known) other faots beoome implied,—and 
without these latter facts the former fact itself oannot be 
established,—the former, constituting the basis of these 
latter, is called * Doctrine resting on Implication ' or ‘ Implied 
Doctrine.' E. g. when the fact that the cogniser is distinct 
from the body and the sense-organs is proved or indicated by 
the fact of one and the same object being apprehended by the 
organs of vision and touch,—the facts implied are :— (1) that 
there are more sense-organs than one, (2) that the sense-organs 
operate upon particular kinds of objects, (3) that they have 
their existence indicated by the apprehension of their objects, 

, (4) that they are the instruments bringing about the cognitions 
of the cogniser, (5) that the substratum of qualities is a sub¬ 
stance other than the qualities of odour and the rest, and (6) 
that intelligent beings cognise only particular objects. All 
these facts are included in the aforesaid fact (of the cogniser 
being distinct from the body &c. &c.); as this fact would not 
be possible without all tlio3e other facts. 

VSrfika on SutrS (30). 

£P. 109, L. 1 to L. 3.] 

‘ Doctrine resting on Implication' is the name given to 
that fact which is implied in the recognition of the meaning 
of such sentences or assertions (as * such and such is the 
reason proving such aud such a conclusion ’). An Example 
of this kind of Doctrine is given in the Bha?ya— when the 
foot that there is a cogniser Sfc. <j-c. 

St)T*I (31). 

When a fact is taken fob granted wrrnouT investigation,* 

AND THENCE PROCEEDS THE EXAMINATION OF ITS PABT1CULAB 
DETAILS, WE HAVE A CASE OF HYPOTHETICAL DoCTIUNR (Sit. 31). 

>eat having a maker ; no the former is an Implied Doctrine; and (2) the knowledge of 
the fact of Barth Ac. having a maker includes that of the fact that there is an omnis¬ 
cient being,—the latter being implied by the former, and here the former ie an Implied 
Doctrine. The BhAtya and it* followers have not given this twofold explanation, at 
there is not much real difference between the two”. 

•The Var(ika explains * aparlkfifi' as not mentioned in the Sifras; but it appears 
simpler to take it a* meaning ‘ not investigated.’ The fi{parya construes the 
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Bhdfya on SnfrU (31). 

(P. 39, L. 3 to L. 6.] 

When a fact is taken for granted without investigation, 
this constitutes what is called ‘ Hypothetical Doctrine.’ E. q. 
it is taken for granted, without investigation, that Sound is 
a substance, and thence proceeds an investigation as to 
whether Sound is eternal or non-eternal,—in which investiga¬ 
tion are examined such details of Sound as its eternalily or 
non-eternality. An author has recourse to this kind of 
Doctrine with a view to show off the cleverness of his own 
intellect and through utter disregard for the intellect of 
others. 

VSrfikd on Sttlra (31). 

[P. 109, L. 6 to P. Ill, L. 4.] 

The <Sutra contains the word 'aparihfitUbhyupaffamBt’i and 
here * apari&sita ’ stands for ‘ nsHfrila ’, ‘ not mentioned in 
the Sofras ’; so that the definition of Hypothetical Doctrine 
comes to be that it is that which is accepted, or taken for 
granted, even though not mentioned in the Sutras; e.g., that 
‘ Mind is a sense-organ' is such a doctrine for the NaiySyikas ; 
and that'the auditory organ is XkSsha’is such a Hypo* 
thetical Doctrine for the NaiySyikas and the YaishSsikas. 

That which is not duly investigated—t. e. what is not 
mentioned directly in the Sk3s$ra—is had recourse to with a 
view to show off one's cleverness, and through utter disregard for 
the intellect of others —says the BhUsya (P. 39, L. 5.) This 
is not right*. *' Why so ?” 

Ssfrd thug —aiafrildbhyupayamdfhifoh yafah fadctihliapar.haanam triyafi (asmdf 
titMtapariifanSIjMyafi <u/t<li(ri(amapi abhyupagafam stfatldrlna. 

•This passage of the Viirfita is rather obscure. In introducing it the fdfparya 
ays-‘Having provided his own explanation of the Safra, the author of the 
Vdrfilta proceeds to criticise the explanation .given by the Bhdfya.' From this it 
would seem that the whole of what is declared to be na yukfam forms part of the 
Bhdfya. As a matter of fact however, nowhere in the Bhdfya do we And the word 
‘aparJtiifak’ explained as ‘thdtfrdnabhyupagafah’; on the oontrary, such an explana¬ 
tion would not be quite in comformity with the Bhdfya. If the passage is really 
a reference to the explanation provided by the Bhdfya, then the proper reading 
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For the simple reason that it is not right to disregard others. 
If the teacher is fully conscious of the incapacity of the man 
whom he is instructing, and knows that he is incapable of 
comprehending what is said to him, and yet he disregards his 
intellect, then the man is not instructed at all; on the contrary, 
he only becomes confounded; and further when a man is 
totally ignorant ui-d incapable of comprehension, what can be 
explained to him P If, on the other hand, the teacher knows 
the man to be capable of comprehension, and yet has no 
regard for him, that also will not be right; as it is highly 
improper to disregard a man with a high degree of intellig¬ 
ence. For these reasons the Sufra cannot mean that Hypo¬ 
thetical Doctrine is that which is accepted, though not men* 
tioned in the Sha«(ra. 

[DinnSga and others have raised a number of objections 
figainst the whole treatment of the subject of Doctrine in the 
' Sutras]—Some have urged the following objection Of all 
the four kinds of Doctrine that have been put forward, every 
one constitutes the opinion that one takes up and puts forward 
either directly [as in the case of the first two kinds of Doc¬ 
trine * that which is common to all philosophies ’ and ‘ that 
which is peculiar to one philosophy ’] or left to be implied by 

would appear to be— 1 apar^lcsiiah ikiittrabhyupagafah Ac. the meaning being that 
a‘doctrine which is not duly investigated and is yet accepted in the Shastra, with a 
view Ac. Ac.’ But this is not compatible with what follows in line 15, below. Then 
again, the arguments put forward by the Vdrfika are aimed against the ditrtgohl for 
othori ; while the criticism concludes with a disavowal of the explanation that 
Hypothetical Doctrine is the abhyupagana of the aihOotrifa. So that it would 
aecm that there is something wanting in the text of the Fdtfika as it stands. The 
whole difference between the two interpretations appears to be this: According 
to the Vdrfika the doctrine is not mentioned in the Sifra only, but, is adopted by 
the Shastra, in every other treatise dealing with it ; while aooording to (he other 
explanation the Doctrine would be one that ia not pnt forward in so many words in 
any treatise on the Sh&sfra, bat its acceptance is indicated by certain questions that 
are discussed in the treatises. Itis doubtful however if the latter interpretation is 
really what is put forward by the Bkdtya ; as the words used by the Bha*ya are 
simply—qparttflHwi abhyupagamyafl, * is accepted witbont investigation and 
this does not mean exactly what has been criticised by the VdrfOta. 
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presumption [as is the case with the last two kinds of 
Doctrine]; so that what is the use of provi ding any detailed 
explanation of this subject ?" Others again have argued 
that 1 SuJ<fhHnta,’ Doctrine, is only another synotiymn for 
4 paksa * opinion* or * view. ’ 

We do not quite understand the assertion that 4 Doctrine ' 
is only another name for ‘ opinion.' For as a matter of fact 
that is called 1 Doctrine' which is regarded as fully established 
or proved ; while when the same is asserted or. put forward 
with the firm conviction of its being an established fact, this 
assertion is called 4 opinion so that the 4 opinion ' is that by 
means of which a certain fact is put forward as an object (to be 
explained) by one disputant to another ; and thus the word 
which denotes an instrument—Le. t the word 4 opinion ’— 
cannot be the synonym of that which denotes the object—Le., 
the word 4 Si^jhanja If two such words were to be regard¬ 
ed as synonymous, then the word 4 parashu ’, 4 axe’, would have 
to be regarded as synonymous with the word ‘ chhBdana 
4 cuttingAs a matter fact, the axe 
v»r p. no. j a oa iied an 4 axe ’ simply, when it 

stands by itself, not operated upon by any action of man ; and 
that same axe comes to be called the 4 cutting instrument' 
wnen a man raises it and lets it fall upon a piece of wood; so 
that the use of the two words 4 axe' and 4 cutting instrument' 
is dependent respectively upon' the absence and presence of 
operation by man. Himilarly with all those words that are 
denotative of any sort of active instrumentality ; such words 
do not denote either the thing alone or the action alone by it¬ 
self ; they denote the thing as accomplishing a certain aot, as 
endowed with a particular activity or operation. Thus then, 
the word 4 opinion ’ being a word denotative of active 
instrumentality,—-and the word 4 Doctrine ’ not being so,— 
how can the two be regarded as synonymous ? Then again, 
the assertion that 4 the Doctrine common to all Philosophies * 
is the same as 4 opinion 1 shows that the Bawfflha (who makes 
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such an assertion) is truly an adept in the matter of synon¬ 
yms t Opinion is that whioh is pat forward only as a view 
to be examined and discussed ; abd yet it is identified with 
Doctrine, which is the name given to a view whioh is 
regarded as well-established and proved, and beyond all 
discussion and enquiry;—this is truly wonderful! If (with 

a view to* escape from this anomaly) the Bauddha should 
deny the possibility of any such thing as * Doctrine common 
to all philosophies *, then also, while denying such a Doctrine, 
he will bare to adduce reasonings in support of this denial; 
and in adducing these reasonings he will admit the Dootrine 
that a reasoning is to be accepted as proof', and as this dootrine 
'itself is one that is * common to all philosophies*, the adducing 
of reasonings would be a practical contradiction of the 
assertion that ‘ there is no such thing as a Doctrine common 
to all Philosophies.' If, on the other hand, he does not adduce 
any reasonings, even then the self-contradiction does not 
cease, whether tlje reasoning be asserted or not asserted ; 
that is to say, if he asserts that 1 there are reasonings ’ [in 
support of his view of denial of Doctrine], and then argues 
that 1 there are no reasonings ’,—this involves self-contradio- 
tion ; if, on the other hand, he says * there are no reasonings', 
then a mere denial proves nothing. For these reasons we 
come to the conclusion that it is wrong to say that there is no 
suoh thing as‘ Doctrine common to all Philosophies.' 

Then again, you (who hold ' opinion ' and 'doctrine ’ io be 
synonymous terms), also become open to the following 
questions :— (a) Do you mean that ' opinion* is the genus of 
which* Dootrine* forms a component individual; so that the 
Word ' opinion’ includes Doctrine? or (5) that the two are 
precisely synoymous (with exactly the same extension 
and intention) ? (o) The first of these views is simply not 

possible, for the simple reason that the extension of the 
word ' Opinion ' is dot wide enough to include Doctrine; 
in fact 'Opinion' cannot include * Doctrine ’ because Dootrine 
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is not something to be proved (which every opinion is); in the 
case of real genuses we find that the genus * Being' includes 
Substance, Quality and Action, because it is of wider extension, 
and being of wider extension it forms the genus; the same 
cannot be said of ‘ Opinion ’ (in relation to Doctrine), (b) As 
regards the second view we have already said that the two 
words cannot be synonymous; and if 'opinion' were a 
synonym for * Doctrine’ then the latter would have to be 
regarded as something to b$ proved; and to regard the 
4 Doctrine common to all philosophies’ as something 
\ir P in be proved would be a contradiction in 

terms. 

Another objection is raised against the third kind of Doc¬ 
trine, the [Doctrine resting on Implication]—" The Doctrine 
retting on Implicutim does not differ from ordinary Presump¬ 
tion”. If you assert that there is no difference between the 
two, our answer is simply that they do differ; as Presump¬ 
tion consists in the acceptance of the meaning of a statement 
contrary to that of a previous statement, which has been duly 
comprehended ; while 4 Doctrine by Implication’ is that which 
is implied by, and in keeping with, a previous statement.* 

Lecture VI. 
jBeaton ittg. 

Sol rat 32 - 89 . 

BhXsta on Sctba (32) 

[P. 89, L. 7 to P. 40, L. 6 ] 

We next proceed to describe the Factors of Inference. 

Sofra (32). 

(1) Statement or the Proposition, (2) Statement of the Probans, 
(3- Statement or the Example, (4) Reaffirmation, and (5) Final 
Conclusion tbebe are the Factors or Reasohino. (Sc. 82.) 

°Tlie previous statement is 1 Devadatta who is fit do st not oat during the day'; 
and the final cognition is 1 he eat a at night'/ the hitter is to a certain extant coutrsry 
to the former. In the esse of the Doetriue on the other hand there is no such 
contrariety. 
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“ Some logicians declare that there are ten Factors: viz.— 
(1) Desire to know, (2) Doubt, (8) Capacity to acpomplish 
what is desired, (4) Purpose and (5) Dispelling of the Doubt 
(in addition to the five mentioned in the Snfra );—why 
should not these additional five have been mentioned ? ” * 

To the above question the Bha$ya makes the following 
answer:—(1) As for Detire to Know, it is only that which 
urges, or brings forward, the purpose meant to be accom¬ 
plished by the cognition of a thing not already cognised. 
Why does a person detire to know what is cognised r He 
does so simply with the view that when he comes to know it 
in its true character, he will either abandon it, or acquire it, or 
treat it with indifference; so that the ideas of abandoning or 
treating with indifference are the purpose served by the true 
knowledge of the thing ; and it is for the sake of this purpose 
that the man desires to know the thing ;—and certainly this 
desire does not prooe anything [and as such cannot be regard¬ 
ed as a factor of reasoning, which is meant to prooe the 
conclusion]. (2) As for Doubt , which forms the basis of 
the Desire to Know , it apprehends mutually contradictory pro¬ 
perties ; and as such it can be regarded as only proximate to 
true cognition ^as of two contradictory properties only one 
can be true ; t So that even though Doubt has been dealt 
with separately, as a category by itself [it will not be right to 

• The Jaina logician, Bhadrabahu (B. G. 433—357), who wrote the PMhavaiUUi- 
kSmryukfi, lays down ten Faetore; though another Jaina logician, Si^hartna- 
pivakara (A. D. 1-86) mention* only See. The ten factors of Bha$rabaho are : -(1) 
Pratv'iW, Statement of the Proposition ; (3) Pratijuaribhakfi Limitation of the 
/Yafi/M ; (Si Hifu, Statement of the Season, (4) Bifevibhaifl, Limitation of the 
ffifu ; (6) Vipakfaf Counter-proposition; (6) Vi/nkxiprafififha, Denial of the 
Counter-proposition ; (7) Pfif/Sefa, Example ; (8) ZiSkkf d, Doubting the Validity 
of the Example ; (9) 2hUik{Spra(ifek^a, Dispelling of the Doubt; (10) Nigama"a, 
Final Conclusion. The Samthayatyu^dta, of the Bhifya stands for the 1 2bl n- 

kfapra(itl</ba ', and ‘ Samihaya' for the ' Zkinkfd ', of Bhadrabahu. But here the 
parallel ceases. It would seem therefore that the BhSfya had in view a writer other 
than Bhadrabahu. 

t The Puri manuscript reads vy&Aa(a£AarmopaiaAghd{&(a((»a ..Though the 

grammatical construction of this reading becomes difficult, the sense becomes olearer. 
With this reading, the translation should ran as follows 'Doubt is nearer to Wrong 
Cognition ; i. to that form of Wrong Cognition which apprehends two contradictory 
properties at the same time; for the simple reason that of tbs two contradictory pro¬ 
perties only one can he true; so that not being of the nature of true Cognition, Doubt 
cannot prove anything.' 
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regard it as a Factor of Seasoning, as] it cannot prove anything 
(not being of the nature of true oognition). (3) As regards 
Capacity to accomplish what it desired, —as for instance the 
Instruments of Right Cognition have the capacity of accomp¬ 
lishing, for the cognising agent, the apprehension of the ob¬ 
jects of cognition,—this could not form part of an argument 
put forward for proving a proposition, in the manner in which 
'the statement of the Proposition forms part of it. (4) As 
for Purpose, —which consists in the ascertaining of the real 
nature of the thing sought to le known,—this is the result, and 
not a fac'or, of the argument put forward to prove a proposi¬ 
tion. (5) Lastly, as for the Dispelling of Doubt, —which 
consists in the setting forth of the counter-proposition and then 
denying it,—this only tends to lend support to some other 
Instrument of Right Cognition; and it cannot be regarded as 
a part of the argument put forward to prove a proposition. • 
[Though Desire to Know and the rest cannot be regarded as 
Factors of Reasoning] yet Desire to Know and the rest 
have their use in Discussions; specially as they help the thing 
concerned to become known. As for the Statement of the Pro¬ 
position and the rest, on the other hand, inasmuch as these tend 
to bring about the true cognition of the thing, they are re¬ 
garded as parts, factors,of the argument that is put forward 
to prove a proposition, t 

Varfika on SBfra (32). 

[P. Ill, L. 6 to P.112, L. 4]. 

This is a Snfra % laid down for the purpose of pointing out 
the divisions or kinds of * Factors *; and the mention of the divi- 

J Wlion an Inference in pnt forward to prove the noii-eteruaJity of Sound, the 
counter-proposition is asserted and denied by means of the statement ‘ if 8ound were 
eternal it would not be a product ’; and this is a Hypothetical Reasoning which lends 
support to tho previous Inference ; and it cannot, by itself, prove anything. 

t The Paritkuifcfhi notes that tlie difference between the two lies in this that 
while Astir* to Know Snd the rest help the Discussion by their mere presence, the 
Statement of the Proposition and the rest help by their cognition. It the Desire to 
know is present, the Discussion proceeds ; it is not necessary to know or apprehend the 
Desire. But the Statement of the Propoeition, Cm Statement of the Probsns and 
the rest, sliouid bo themselves known, before they can lead to the final cognition of 
things. 

( In anticipation of ths objection that the Sflf ra should have provided s general 
definition of 1 Factors * before proceeding with the dicieion, the fAiparpa points out 
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sion is for the purpose of restriction. “ What is it that has 
to bo restricted P” What have to be restricted are such 
statements as that the inferential argument consists of ten or 
three Factors: Some people (the Jainas) declare that the in¬ 
ferential argument should consist of ten factors ; while others 
{«. g. the Banddha Logician, DiftnSga, in his NylhjapravSsha) 
hold that it should consist of only three Factors : so that it is 
for the purpose of restricting or precluding both these 
assertions that it becomes necessary to specify the real 
Factors of Reasoning, in the shape of the Statement of the 
Proposition and the rest. 

“ But why should not Desire to Know and the rest be 
regarded as real Factors ?” 

They cannot be so regarded ; because, in the first place, 
Desire to Know and the rest do not help in proving the con¬ 
clusion to the other party. Those aloue are real Factors 
of Reasoning which, each by itself, serve to accomplish a 
purpose not accomplished by the other, and which, through 
these purposes, combine together in the form of a single com¬ 
pound sentence, and thus collectively accomplish the one 
desired • purpose of proving the conclusion to the other 
party the wohl ‘ Factor ' itself denoting that the state¬ 
ment should form part of the inferential argument. " What 
do you mean by Inferential Argument here ?” What we 
mean by ‘ Inferential Argument ’ in the present conneotiou 
is that which, through the help of the Statement of the Propo¬ 
sition and the rest, serves to accomplish a. particular purpose ; 

that what the Vdrfika mean 4 by wring the word ' Sifra ’ bore ie that the SQfra as it 
standi also serves to indirale the required general definition,—the word 1 SSfra ’ being 
used in its literal sense of ilehagafi ifi Sifmm The required definition it indi¬ 
cated by the word * arayara * itself r an aroyara or part ie that which, in combina¬ 
tion with a number of other independent parte, serves to accomplish a purpose which 
each of them individually could not do ; and this is exactly what the * Factor of Rea¬ 
soning ’ ie : each of the five Statements l>y itself cannot prove the desired proposition , 
but When all become combined and treated as composing a single compound sentence, 
they accomplish that purpose. (See Kdrp'la below, text, 1.11.) 
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so that, inasmnch as the five statements collectively holp in 
the accomplishment of that purpose of the Inferential Argu¬ 
ment, they come to be called its ‘Factors'; and Desire to Know 
and the other four (mentioned by the Jaina logician) do not, 
as a matter of fact, serve that purpose of proving the conclu¬ 
sion to the other party; and as such, these cannot be regarded 
ns ' Factors' of the Inferential Argument. 

Secondly, the Desire to Know and the rest cannot be 
regarded as ‘ Factors of Reasoning because as a matter of 
fact, the person who puts forward a reasoning has n defi¬ 
nitely certain knowledge of what he is stating; in fact it is 
only when a man is sure of his conclusiou that he can prove 
it; and it is not possible that such a man should still have left 
in his mind either the Desire to Know it, or a Doubt on that sub¬ 
ject ; then as for the Purpose and the Capacity to prove, these 
are implied by the mere proving or asserting of the reasoning 
itself [so that these also need not be separately statedj; it is a 
well-recognised fact that no person ever seeks to prove that 
which.is either useless or incapable (of affording the necessary 
information) ; and hence Purpose and Capacity to Prove also 
cannot be regarded as ‘ Factors of Reasoning.' 

And yet 1 Desire to Know'and the rest have their use in 
Discussions —says the BkSsya (p. 40,11. 4-5). The mean¬ 
ing of this is that they give rise to Discussions; unless 
there is a desire to htow, no discussion 
Vir . p. 112, can arise; hence these* should be regard¬ 

ed only as aronsers of discussions, and not as Factors of 
Reasoning. And os the present is an occasion for describing 
what helps in the proving of a conclusion to the other 
party, what are mentioned are only the Statement of the 
Proposition and the rest (and not the Desire to Know $c.). 

How the Inferential Argument cannot consist of only 
three (or two factors) we shall show later on, when we 
describe the fourth and fifth Factors— Reaffirmation and 
Final Conclusion. 
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BflX?YA ON SOTBA (33). 

[P.40, L. 7 TO L 10]. 

Sutra (33). 

From among theso (Factors) as divided above— 

The ‘ Statement of the Proposition * consists 

IN THB ASSERTION OF WHAT IS TO BE PROVED, THE 

Pbobandum (Satra 33), 

'That is, the * Statement of the Proposition ’ is that 
assertion which speaks of the Subject which is intended to be 
qualified by that property whioh has to be made known or 
proved (by the reasoning),—this is what is meant by the words 
of the Satra that * PratijM consists in the mention of the 
Probandum ’. [As an example of this, we have the state* 
mentj * Sound is non-eternal.’ 

Vdrfika or Sufra 33. 

[P. 112, L. 5 to P. 121 L. 15.] 

* From among these Sfc.’ —says the BkSsya; and this means 
that the Sufra is now going to put forward the definition of 
each of the Factors comprehensively enumerated in the 
preceding Satra. The first factor, the * Statement of the 
Proposition ’, consists in the assertion qf the Probandum —says 
the SBfra. Here the word * Probandum ’ stands for that 
object which is qualified by a character to be made known 
or demonstrated; and the * assertion *—i. e. using of words 
signifying the acceptance—of that constitutes the * State¬ 
ment of the Proposition'. As an example of this we have the 
Statement * Sound Is non-eternal *. 

* An objection is raised—“ The object is something aceom- 
plished , and as such it can never be the Probandum, the sUrjhya, 
whioh is something to be accomplished. That is to say, it is 
well known that the object, the dharmirt, is that which is 
possessed of a dharma, property or character; and what is 
well known as an accomplished entity can never figure as 
something to be made known." 

• For a fall discussion on this question, •ide VOr\ika Test, above, P. 62. 
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This does not affect onr position, we reply. As we have 
distinctly added the qualification of being qualified by a charac¬ 
ter to be made known; we do not mean to say that an object, 
merely by itself .as such, is the Probandum ; but that the 
Probandtm is that object which is qualified by a character 
to be made known or demonstrated. “ If the character 
’ is yet to be made known, it cannot serve as a qualification; 
and if it is a qualification, it cannot be something yet to be 
made known. As a matter of fact that which is not known can 
never be a qualification; every object is qualified by a char¬ 
acter that is well known and accomplished, and not by what 
is to be made known and yet to be accomplished. ” True; 
that which is not known cannot be a qualification, but (in the 
example cited) the non-elernality is a character quite well 
known ; but it is known at subsitting in the jar ; and 
what is to be made known is that same well-known charact¬ 
er as belonging to S and. In that case what forms the 

Probandum is not Sound but the non-eternaWy of Stund.” 
Inasmuch as we distinctly add the qualification ‘of Sound', 
this objection does not affect us: when we say ‘ of Sound ’ it 
is clear that it is neither the character of non-eternality by 
itself, nor the object (Sound) by itself; but what is meant 
to be the Probandum, to be demonstrated, is that mutual 
relation of qualification and qualified which subsists between 
.the object, Sound, and the character of non-etern tlify, which 
latter is already known as belonging to some other object; and 
certainly such a Probandum partakes of both (the object and 
the qualification). “ What do you mean by the Proban¬ 

dum partaking of both ? Which of the two is the qualifica¬ 
tion ? Is it the object or the character ? Is it the ‘ non-eterna* 
lity of Sound' or the * Sound of non-eternality ?” The cor¬ 
rect view is that it is the object that is qualified; the fact is 
that the object is already known in a general form, but is. not 
Vir P 113 known in the particular form (of being 

qualified by a certain character); and 
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what the Inference is meant to demonstrate is some particular 
fact in regard to that thing.* “ But of the chancier there is 
no knowledge even in a general form It is not true that 
there is no knowledge of the character ; the doubt meant to 
be set aside by the Inference is a* ways in the form—* this 
character (of non-eternality), does it belong to Sound, or to 
things other than Sound?’ [and this presupposes a knowledge 
of the character of non-eternality 1. Tims then the conclusion 
is that what forms the Probnndum is ‘ the non-eternality as sub¬ 
sisting in Sound ’; and this is t certainly connected with such 
characters as being a product and the like; so that it is perfectly 
right to assert that the Probnndum is the object qualified 
by a character to be demonstrated,—and that the. assertion of 
this Probandum is the ‘Statement of the Proposition.’ 

(The following objection is raised by the Bauddha philos¬ 
opher, according to whom the denotation of every word 
and of every sentence is negative in its character, consisting 
in the negatiorf' of something else]—“In the case of a 
judgment, which is liable to be takon as denoting two restric¬ 
tions or limitations, if you accept only one of these restric¬ 
tions as its denotation, then you make yourself liable to cen¬ 
sure. go that if your definition of the * Statement of Pro¬ 
position’ consists of the judgment * j^he Statement of the 
Proposition consists of tho assertion of the Probandum’, 
it would not be right to accept either one of the two restric¬ 
tions donoted by the judgment; for instance, if the judgment 
is taken as denoting ‘ Sddhi/anirdisha Son pratijhd ’, ‘State¬ 
ment of Proposition is only the assertion of the Probandum 
then what i3 restricted is the ‘Statement of Proposition’, 

•Both the object and tliecAacarter are known ; but they are not known as related 
to one another ; and it is this relation between the two that is meant to be demonstrat¬ 
ed by the Inference. 

f Botli editions have a ‘ na ’ here ; bat it the charaoter of being a produ-t is not 
connected with the non-eternality Sonml, then the iufereiioc, 1 Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product would not be valid. We have therefore omitted the ‘ na 
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and not the * assertion of the Proband am *; and this would 
mean that there can be no ( Statement of Proposition' apart 
from the ' assertion of the Probandum though the ' assertion 
of the Probandum ’ there can be also apart from the ' State¬ 
ment of Propositionso that it would not be correct to say 
that* the assertion of the Probandum must be the Statement 
of Proposition ’; and this would mean that tho definition pro¬ 
vided by the Sfibra is not a correct one; many an ' assertion of 
Probandum’ nob being 'Statement of Proposition*, ex liypothesi; 
and the definition thus becomes too wide. If, on the other 
hand, the judgment be taken as denoting the restriction, 
' SadhyanirdSshah pratijHa Sou. ’, * tho assertion of the Proban¬ 
dum must alio tys be the Statement of Proposition —then 
what is restricted is the * assertion of the Probandum and 
not the ‘ Statement of the Proposition *; and the meaning is 
that there is no ' assertion of the Probandum ’ apart from the 
' Statement of Proposition ’, .though thero is ' Statement of 
the Proposition ' also apart from the assertion of the Pro* 
bandum ’; and in this case also it will not be right to define 
the ‘ Statement of Proposition * as the 'assertion of the Pro¬ 
bandum ’; since ex hypothesi, the ' Statement of Proposition' 
having a wider extension, the defiuing factor ' assertion of 
Probandum ’ would fail to include all cases of the ' State¬ 
ment of Proposition ’ [and the definition would thus become 
too narrow]. [Both these restrictions would be undesirable, 
as] that which is ‘ too wide* cannot be a true definition ; e. g. 
having horn * cannot be a true definition of the cow (subsist¬ 
ing as it does in the cow as also in many other animals). 
[And it has been' shown that the proposed definition is too 
wide, if the restriction applies to the ‘ Statement of Proposi¬ 
tion ’] ;—similarly that which is too nnrrow cannot be a true 
definition; e. Q> being odorous cannot be a definition of Sub¬ 
stance [as it subsists only in one substanee, the Earth]; [and 
it h»s been shown that the proposed definition is too narrow 
if the restriction applies to the 'assertion of the Probandum*]. 
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If, in order to escape from these difficulties, the definition be 
taken as denoting neither of the two restrictions, then the 
assertion becomes meaningless. And apart from these three 
interpretations, no fourth oan be placed upon the sentence. 
Bence the conclusion is that it is not right to define the 
* Statement of Proposition * as the ‘ assertion of the Proban- 
dum V 

We do not quite understand the position that every sen¬ 
tence must signify some sort of restriction; for instance, 
when a cowherd indicates the path by saying ‘ this is the path 
leading to the city of rfhrughna’,—in this sentence we do not 
find any restriction being applied to anything. It is a case 
of restriction only when after a general statement some sort 
of specialisation is intended ; that is to say, when a sentence 
directly signifies something general, and it is found that such 
generalisation leads to undesirable contingencies, people have 
recourse to restriction for the purpose of avoiding these con¬ 
tingencies a ; in the case of the definition in question—‘ The 
Statement of Proposition consists in the assertion of the Proban- 
dum,’—we do not find any undesirable contingency in the shape 
of undue extension and the like; for the avoiding of which 
recourse should be had to restriction. And if recourse were 
to be had to restriction in the case of each and every sentence, 
then this would go directly against all ordinary usage. As a 
matter of fact (in ordinary usage) there is room for restriction 
only where there is occasion for qualification ; so that it is 
no incongruity if in any particular case neither of the two 
restrictions is found possible. 

The Baud4ha raises another objection against the defini¬ 
tion—“If you define the ' Statement of Proposition’ as ' the 
assertion of the S5<jhya or Probandum,’ then this definition 
would become applicable also to the (assertion of) such Probans 

• Fo»i tint once, it Perception were defiued simply as 1 tlmt which is produced by 
sense-object contact it would include pleasure also; hence by addiug ‘Cognition 
the definition is restricted to perceptional Cognition only— f&fparya. 
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and Example as are sadhya, i.e., not known; e.g„ the Probans in 
the reasoning * Sound is eternal because it in visible ,’ and the 

„ ,,, Example in the reasoning ‘Sound is eternal 
because it is not tangible; like cognition 
[where the visibility of sound and etcrnatity of cognitioa are 
both such as are not known, they stand in need of being proved 
and as such can be called *sBdhya;' so that the assertion of these 
would be the 'assertion of the sHtfliya 

I. The above objection has no force; as it is based upon 
an ignorance of the real meaning of the Sutra. What is meant 
by * tho assertion of the Probandiun or Saijliya ’ being tho 
' Statement of Froposition ’ is that it is a statement asserting, 
or indicating the acceptance of, the object as qualified by a 
character to be demonstrated. As regards the mention of 
visibility in the statement 1 because sound is visible’(in tho 
first of the two reasonings cited by the objector), as also the 
eternality of cognition in the statement ‘because it is not 
tangible, like cognition’ (in the second reasoning)—both of 
these are the mere mention of the characters ; and they are 
not true statements of an object as qualified by a character 
to be demonstrated. “ But what the term ‘ the assertion of 
the sadhya' denotes is the non-assertion of what is not sadhya; 
so that when you use tho term ' the assertion of the Sadhya,’ 
yon mean the non-assertion of what is not.sadhya*.” But 

a thing is called ‘ asSdhy i,’ * nut-sadhya,’ for two roasons: 
firstly, it is called ' not-sctclhya ‘ not something to the 
demonstrated,’ when it is siddha or well known ; and secondly 
it is diso called ' not-sadhya,’ when it is something of which any 
demonstration or proof is impossible; and what the term ‘ the 
assertion of sadhya ’ precludes is both these kinds of aaadhya , 

* Wlint is not-sd Ihyn, not something to be promt or modi known, is what is siddha, 
already known ; so ‘ assertion of the sadhya* is the non-assertion of what is eid,fha 
or known; ami when one speaks of the risibility of soun t or the eternality of cognition, 
we have the assertion of what it not known at alt ; and this is certainly the non-aseertion 
of what it known, which is the same as ‘ Ue assertion if shf.hya.' 
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—that which is aiQdha, well known, as well as that which 
cannot be demonstrated; and the two instances that have 
been cited— cm. the visibility of souml and the eternalily of 
cognition —belong to the latter category of ‘ ascldthya,' — i. e., 
that which oannot be demonstrated; so that these two cannot 
fall within'the category of * the assertion of the s5<#hya,*’ 
“ In a cose where such character (of Sound) as being a product 
and the like, which is known to and recognised by one of the 
two parties in a discussion, is put forward as sddhyn, —then, 
in that case, the mention of this character of being a product 
would be ' assertion of the sadhya,’ and would, therefore, 
have to be regarded as ‘ the Statement of Proposition 
This does not affect our position; as neither of the two alter¬ 
native meanings of this objection has any force at all. For, 
in the first, place, if what the objector is referring to is the 
proposition in the form ‘ the character of being a product is 
the sadhya,’ then our answer is that [in applying our definition 
to such a proposition, ho shows that] he has not grasped the 
meaning of tho §[Qtra.f Secondly, if he is referring to 
some such statement as ' Sound is a product,’ then, iu that 
case, what is urged as an objection against ns,— vis., that the 
statement iu question becomes a ‘ Statement of the Proposition 
—is something that we shall readily admit; os a ' Statement 
of the Proposition’in this form would not militate against 
our philosophy. [AH this we have said after having 
admitted, for the sake of argument, that * the assertion oj 
sadhya’ denotes the ‘ non-assertion of the anidhya but] as 
a matter of fact, when yon assert that * the Statement of Pro- 


9 Tlio contention o( the Unuddha would have had some force if alt ‘ osadhya ’ 
were‘bi(jdha’or known ; os it is howover, ‘ asadhya’ also inoludea things that con 
never l>» known or dem mstruted And as the iustancos cited fall within this latter 
class of ‘ usidtiyi,' tliuy cannot bo included under the definition. 

f The Proposition 1 the character of being a produst is sadhya' is the mere 
mention ot a character ; it is not the statcuieut asserting an object as qnalitiod by the 
character sought to be demonstrated ; and this is what is meant by the definition as 
given in the S0{ra. 
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position is called the assertion of the sadhya, because this latter 
term means the non-assertion of the asSdhya your assertion 
is not quite right; beoause in reality the signification of words 
is both positive and negative; so that it is not right to 
restrict the denotation of words to mere negation ; in some 
sentences the denotation consists of affirmation, while in others 
' it oonsists of negation ; so that one who holds that the 
denotation of every semtence must consist of negation only, 
or of affirmation only, lands himself in difficulties [and it is on 
this assumption that the wholo Baud'Ilia objection under 
consideration is based];—and we shall show later on why the 
denotation of words cannot consist of negation only. 

IT. [The second answer to the Banddha objection is as 
follows]—The Bauddha has argued that—“ if the Statement of 
Proposition be defined as the assertion of the Sndhya, this 
definition would apply also to such Probans and Example as 
are * Sadhya \ ie., still to be known and demonstrated 
To this onr answer is that there can be no such application ; 
as the word ‘ Sndhya ’ in our definition is meant to be qualified 
by the word * Siddhunta onr definition does not mean the 
assertion of the mere Sadhya ; it means the assertion of 
that ‘ Sadhya’ which represents a doctrine; 

Var. P. 115. and as such how can it apply to the 

unknown Probans and Example? * That * Siddhunta ’ is meant 
to qualify the ‘ Sadhya' of the present Safra is shown 
by the sequence; that is, by the fact that the mention of 
the Factors (of which the Statement of the Proposition is one) 
follows immediately after that of Siddhdnta. “ If' SiddUnta’ 
is a qualification of ' Sitfhya, ' because of the sequence, then 
the definition should be in the form ‘ tannirdSshah prqtijnii ’, 

‘ the Statement of the Proposition consist in the assertion -of 
that ’ (i.e., of the Si<J<jhanta) Certainly not. It is neces* 
sary to add the word ' Safhya * for the purpose of excluding 

• A Doctrine is that opinion which is based upon valid proofs ; aud certainly that 
which Is unknown cannot be aaid to bo baaed upon valid proofs. 
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the Doctrine Common to all Philosophies ; it the definition 
consisted of the form‘the assertion of that’, then as the 
noun that lias gone before is ' Doctrine ’ (Siddhdn(a) in 
general, the Pronoun * that ’ would refer to all forms of 
Dnctrino ; so that the Doctrine Common to all Philosophies also 
would naturally become included (which would not be right); 
and it is for the purpose of avoiding this that the word 
Sddhya ‘ to be demonstrated’, is added; so that what is 
meant is the assertion of only that Doctrine tohich has to be 
demonstrated, and not that of the Doctrine accepted by all (and 
hence needing no demonstration). “ The exclusion of the 
Common Doctrine would bo got at by the force of circumstan¬ 
ces : Though it is true that the definition in the form ‘ it is 
the assertion of that ’ would be too general and wide, yet the 
Common Doctrine could be excluded by the force of circum¬ 
stances ; that is, by tlie circumstance that the Common Doctrine 
does not stand in need of being demonstrated, while the other 
kinds of Doctrine —that which is peculiar to one Philosophy and 
tho rest—are, in -certain, cases* in need of being demonstrat¬ 
ed. As an example of such exclusion we have the case of the 
assertion ‘ feed the BrShmanas ’, where, though the word 
‘Brahmanas’ is too general, the assertion becomes restricted 
within certain limits by the force of the circumstance that it is 
absolutely impossible to feed all Brahmanas.” If the 
‘force of circumstances’ were to be admitted in such cases, 
then, in the present case, nothing need have been said ; even 
the words ‘ tannirdSshah pratijM ’ should not be said ; 

* prafijna pratijnu ‘ Statement of the Proposition is the 
Statement of the Proposition should be the form of the 
definition ; all the specification aud restriction that is needed 
would be got at by the ‘ force of circumstances.’ Please 


• This qualifying phrase has been added in view of the objection that., if the 
other kind* of Doctrine are all * Si^hya then there is no need of mentioning them 
•part from the Sa^IAya; ‘in certain cones' means in out* of ditagreemeM or difference of 
opinion. In the case of the Common Dootrine, no Bitch disagreement is possible. 
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do not say—* What harm would that do to us How oan 
you escape from being harmed by such a process, when there 
is a rejection of the definition that you put forward, in the 
form * tannir^dshah pratijha ’? 

III. [A third answer is given to. the Bamjdha objection]— 

The definition—* the Statement of the Proposition consists 
of the assertion of the sB^hya ’—is not open to the con¬ 
tingencies that have been urged against it by the Bau<j<}ha; 
because the presenoe of the Desire to Know {Doubt, Dispelling 
of Doubt, Capacity to Prove and Purpose) is meant to be a 
qualifying factor ; that is to say, the sentence * the Statement 
of the Proposition consists of the assertion of tho Sacjhya ’ is 
intended to be qualified by the presence of * Desire to Know * 
and the other factors that give rise to discussion ; so that 
what is meant by the word ' SBdhya ’ is that object with 
regard to which there is desire to know fyc. ffo. ; and the asser¬ 
tion of such a Sndhya is the 1 Statement of the Proposition.’ 

How, then, can this definition apply to the (unkuown) Probans 
and Example ?* 

IV. [Another answer to the sami Bauddha objection]— 

The verbal affix in * sndhya ’ denotes deserving or capability ; 
in the definition * the assertion of the Sdfjhya *, the word 
' sndhya ’—made up of the root * sBdh ’ and the verbal affix 
(* nyaf ’) which denotes deserving or capability —means that 
which is deserving of being demonstrated ; and as the asser¬ 
tion of such a sndhya would constitute the Statement 
of the Proposition , this definition could not apply to the 
unknown Probans and Example; as these are not deserving of 
being demonstrated. 

V. [Another answer to tho same objection]—It is well 
known that there is a distinct line of difference between the • 

* As with regard to these—the visibility of Sound or the eternality of cognition 
—there is • palpable absurdity, so. that no one ever entertains any doubt or duirt. to 
know with regard to them. 
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characters of the Objeot and the Instrument; as a matter of 
fact the properties of the Object are entirely different from 
those of the Instrument: the property of the Object is that it 
is most desired by the agent, , while that of the Instrument is 
VarP no that it is the most e.ff»clioe means', and 

certainly the character of one can never 
become the property of another. In the case in question, 
in the sentence ‘ the Statement of Proposition consists in the 
assertion of the Saijhya ’, the word * sadhya * denotes the 
object (that which is desired to be proved), while the word 
‘ chakmsa' 'visible* (in the sentence ‘because sound is 
chdkshusa ’) denotes the means (the word meaning ' that which 
is perceived by means of the eye). Consequently there is 
no chance of the latter being regarded as 'sitcfhya’, and 
having the definition applicable to it. ’ 

VI. [The sixth answer to the Banddhn objection]—Our 
definition canuot apply to the unknown Probans and Example; 
as things are divided into three distinct groups of the 
* sadhya * (what 43 to be demonstrated), the ‘ asiddha ’ (the 
absolutely unknown) and the 1 siddha ’ (the well-known) ; so 
that what is to be demonstrated is entirely distinct from what 
is well-known, and this latter again from what is absolutely 
unknown : That is called' sadhya * (to be demonstrated) which 
is accepted and known by one of the two parties, and is 
addressed to another party as the object (of the action of 
demonstration);—that is called * asiddha * (absolutely un¬ 
known) which is not accepted by either party;—and that is 
called 'siddha * (well-known) which is accepted by both par¬ 
ties ; consequently, by reason of this difference, when one 
uses the term' well-known *, this does not apply either to what 
is absolutely unknown or to what is to be demonstrated', and 
/similarly when the Sfitra makes use of the term * sH<fhya ’ (to 
be demonstrated), it cannot apply to either what is well-known 
or to what is absolutely unknown ; and if things, to whioh 
the term in question does not apply, were to be inoluded 
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(in its denotation), then all things—-even those that are 
well-known and accepted by both parties—could bo regard¬ 
ed as included under the definition of the * Statement of 
Proposition ’! 

VII. [The last answer to the Bandifha objection]—In 
the definition ' sUdhyanirdishah pratijni ’—' the Statement 
of the Proposition is the assertion of the Sadhya ’—the word 
* sUdhya ' must stand for that thing which forms the subject 
of the Statement of Proposition and the other Factors of Reason¬ 
ing ; for the simple reason that, it is only an object, which 
as qualified by a well-known character, forms the subject of 
the Statement of Proposition and the other Factors of Reason¬ 
ing,—that comes to be demonstrated or made kuown as the 
substratum of some other qualification (not known to the other 
party) [and as such comes to be called ‘ sldhya,']', and certainly 
this cannot apply to the unknown Probans and Example. 

Thus then, inasmuch as our definition cannot apply to 
the Unknown Probans and Example, it is nob right for the 
Bau44ba to reject this definition and propose another, wherein 
he needlessly introduces the word ' ista ', * desired * That 
is to say, some people (the Bauddha logician, Subandhu, for 
instance) have thought that if the definition stands as ( the 
Statement of Proposition oonsists in the assertion of the 
S&dbya’, then, inasmuch as the * Sadhya ’ is not qualified 
by the adjeotive * desired ’ the definition becomes applicable 
to the Unknown Probans and Example; and in view of this 
they have proposed other definitions of the Paksa or Subject 
of Inference. For instance, one of the definitions proposed 
(by Subandhu) is that* Paksa is that which is desired 
to be demonstrated*. But here the adding of the word 
‘desired’ is eatirely useless. Inasmuch as the wrong 
Probans and Example are both excluded by the term 

* This refer* to tlie definition put forward by the Bauddha logician Subau^IUu 
who uyi 1 pokfo yah tdJAagi(umifiak the 1 -Pakfa or Subject ie that which ie 
dtiirtd 'to it dtmomtraM 
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'aMhya' ‘to be demonstrated', it will not be right to 
say that the addition of the word ‘ desired ’ is for the 
purpose of excluding these (i. e. the wrong Probans and 
Example). And further, the qualification of being * desired' 
is already got at by the faot of the ' paksa ’ being made the 
object (of the action of being demonstrated, in the sentence 
* pakso yah s3<jhayijum Utah ’); as * ista ' and * ipsila ’ are 
synonymous terms [and the object is that which is the most 
fpsifa; so that when the pakfa is made the object, it naturally 
follows that it is ipsi(a , which is the same as desired ]. 
“But the word 'desired' can be explained as serving the 
purpose of excluding the undesired Subjects [such propositions 
for instance, as ‘ words are not expressive' fire is not hot’ 
and the like].” But in reality not one of the ' undesired ’ 
judgments cited by the Bauddha in this connection, every 
one of which is contrary either to the arguer's own asser¬ 
tions or to some other valid proofs, can ever be suspected to 
be ' desired ’ [so that auy effort for the purpose of excluding 
suoh judgments Is absolutely uncalled for]. For instance, 
when the judgment ‘ words are not expressive' is put for¬ 
ward, we find that what is affirmed here is the inexpressive¬ 
ness of words, and yet it is words that are used to express 
that idea; so that this is a clear case of self-contradiction;— 
then as regards the judgment * fire is not hot', this is con¬ 
trary to well-ascertained perception. In this same con¬ 
nection some people have also cited the judgment ' Sound is 
not apprehended by the auditory organ ’ as one contrary to 
perception. But this is not right • as the functioning of the 
V p ll7 sense-organs is not amenable to sense- 

perception ; ns a matter of faot, the oper¬ 
ations of the sense-organs are beyond the reach of the sense- 
organs themselves; so that no one can ever have any such 

* The TOlparga remarks that iu course of his criticism of the Bauri^ha definition, 
the author of the Vdrfika also criticieee some of the statements made, in this coauee, 
tien, by the Baud^ha writers. 
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perceptional knowledge as that 'such and such a .thing is 
apprehended, or not apprehended, by the sense-organ ’ j in 
reality the functioning of sense-organs is always a matter of 
inference,—such functioning being inferred from the fact that 
the apprehension, of colour, f. i., appears when the organ' oper¬ 
ates and does not appear when it does not operate. Hence the 
judgment cited is not a true example of 1 contrary to Percep¬ 
tion’; a true example of which is the judgment * fire is not 
hot.’ Then again, as an example of ‘ oontrary to the Scrip¬ 
tures ’, the Bauddha has cited the case of the VaishS»ika 
making the assertion that * Sound is eternal ’; but this also, 
we find, is not’contrary to. Scriptures.' As the Vaishesika 
accepts the non-eternality of Sound, not on the basis of Scrip¬ 
tures, but on that of Inference; this Inference being based 
upon such facts as Sound undergoing modifications through 
its cause, and so forth; so that the judgment * Sound is eter¬ 
nal ’ is contrary to Inference (and not to Scripture).* " But 
the VaishCsika accepts the non-eternality of Sound on the 
strength of what is declared in the Ss(ra (of Kanfida); so 
that an assertion contrary to that is a case of being oontrary to 
Scriptures.” But in this manner even the assertion that 4 the 
jar is eternal' may be regarded as being * oontrary to Scrip- 
tures ’. A real example of being contrary to Scriptures we hare 
in the shape of the assertion that 1 wine should be drunk, by 
the Brfihmana ’. Another * undesired ’ judgment cited by 
the Bauddha is * that which is contrary to well-known facts’; 
but we fail to understand what is ' contrary to well-known 
facts; as that-alone is called a ’well-known fact', which is 

• The fUfarya remark! : Ah a matter of fact the view that Sound if non- 
eternal haa the support of Scriptnrea ales. We have euch declarations ae ' Prajapeti 
created Sing Some ; therefrom were (Ae (Area VetUt bom *; but in view of the fact 
tnat there ere aleo certain other poeeages that lend colour to the view that -Sound is 
eternal,—e. g., * neither being nor non-being existed in the beginning ; the Scriptures 
alone existed',—if we depended upon the Seripturee only, there would be an uncer¬ 
tainty as to Sound being eternal or uot-eteraal; and os thironoertainty it removed by 
meant of inference, the idea of the non-eternality of Sound ii regarded as inferential. 

9 *t-cL<rLoTi.l c.ti.L :£? 
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cognised by* means of one of the Instruments of Right Gog* 
nition, Sense-perception and the rest [so that being ' contrary 
to well-known facts * is nothing apart from * being contrary to 
Pram&Qas'}; e.g., the assertion that * the moon is not Chandra ’ 
has been cited as an example of ah assertion being ' contrary 
to well-known facts ’ ;• [but the only * well-known fact ’ to 
which it is contrary is the faot that the word * Chandra 1 is a 
name for the Moon; and this fact is known only by means 
of Inference based upon premisses derived from ordinary usage, 
where it is found that whenever the older man uses the word 

* Chandra * the younger man always understands it to mean 
the Moon]; so that the assertion in question is only contrary 
to Inference; and as such falls under the category of being 
‘contrary to PramSnas’, which has already been mentioned 
before. With all this however, it lies withiu the power 
of the Bauddha to regard all these cases as * being contrary 
to well-known facts \—and then to urge that for the purpose 
of excluding these it is necessary to add the qualifying word 

• desired ’ to the'definition under consideration! 

The whole of this matter (raise 1 by the Bauddha) we 
regard as highly improper. “ Why so ? ” For this 
reason that * self-contradiction ’ and the other defects (that 
have been mentioned in this connection) pertain to the asser¬ 
tion embodied in the * Statement.of the Proposition’; every¬ 
one of these defects is possible only in regard to the 
aaaeriion, and not to the object (spoken of therein). “ How 
so P" Because the object remains the same; the character 
of the objeot when it is affirmed is precisely the same as 
when it is denied. [So that when a man affirms something 
with regard to the object and then denies the same with 
regard to it, what he contradicts is his own assertion, and 
not the object , which by itself retains its own character in 

both cases]. “ Well, the same may be said with regard to 

the aaaertlon also; it may be said that the defects do not 
pertain to the assertion either." As a matter of fact 
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the defects do not pertain to the object; nor do thoy pertain 
to the assertion; they pertain to tbe person (making the 
assertion). The fact of the matter is that the defects of the 
agent are attributed to him on account of certain actions of 
his; so the defects, though primarily belonging to the agent, 
become attributed to the action, and wo come to speak, 
figuratively, of the ‘ defective action ’; thus it is that the 

Var P 118 defect of the speaker becomes indirectly 
attributed to the asaeition, and we speak 
of the * defective assertion though primarily the defect be¬ 
longs neither to the object nor to the assertion. Every object, 
by its very nature, is endowed with a capability for perform¬ 
ing its own functions; and if it happens to be employed in 
a function other than its own, this only proves the inexpert¬ 
ness of the person so misusing the object; similarly every 
assertion is, by its nature, capable of expressing its own 
meaning ; and if it happens to be used for the expressing 
of other meanings, this only proves the incapacity of the 
person so misusing it. “ Inasmuch as the assertion speaks 
of the object, which forms its subject , it is only right that the 
defects of the assertion should be called the '.defects of the 
Subject V* This is not right; as if that were right, then 
the defects of the probans &o., also would have to ..be regarded 
a9 ' defects of the Subject ’ ; it might be said, with equal 
reason, that, inasmuch as the Probaus (and the other objects 
spoken of in the premisses) also are only Subjects, in some 
form, the defects of these also are only * defects of the 
Subject ’; and the result of this would be that all the defects 
(of reasoning) will have to be regarded as * defects of the 
subject’; so that it would not be right to urge these defeots 
in the form chat—(a) * there is deficiency in the Probans, * or 
(b) * the factors of the reasoning are defective or (c) * the 
rejoinder is faulty ’, or (d) * the arguer is embarrassed* 

"The translation folio withe interpretation of the TStparya. It appears simpler 
however to explain the compound aa— nygnafS^ofoipa iktipah, tMUrah, (aspa 
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and soi forth {as all these should be the ‘ defects'of the 
Subject ’]. “ But the necessary restriction (that the defeots 

of the assertion, and not those of the Probans, would taint 
the Subject) would be got at through the relation of expresser 
and expressed (between the assertion and the Subject), and 
through the relation of proof and proved (which subsists 
between the Probans and the Subject).” This not right; 
as there is no ground lor such restriction. “ What we 
mean is as follows:—The Subject appears (in the reasoning) 
as an object of proof (forming, as it does, part of the premiss 
which puts forward the Probans), as also an objeot of the 
Statement of the. Proposition (in the form of the conclusion); 
and the defects of this latter assertion may taint the Subject 
because this latter is expressed by that, and not because it 
is proved by it (which is the relatiou subsisting between the 
Probans and the Subject); so that there is nothing to show 
that the defects of the Probans are defects of the Subject; 
while as for the defects of the assertion, these are attri¬ 
buted indirectly "to the Subject (on the ground mentioned 
above).” Such indirect attributing of anything is not 
permissible so long as its direct signification remains possible; 
for instance, when the assertion * the platforms are crying 
out,’ is made, it is found that the aotion of crying out is not 
possible for the platform ; and on the ground of this impos* 
sibility we reject the ordinary direct signification of the said 
sentence, and take the word ‘ platforms * in its indireot sense 
of men occupying the platforms', and this attributing of the 
indirect meaning is due to the impossibility of any basis 
or proof for the ordinary direct meaning;—now such 
are not the circumstances in the case in question; where 
we find that it is not • impossible for the defects of the 

MMsa a* fifvina uijibhivanan yiadm faui tfdmndni Ha u^bhivem'j/Am ; (a) ia the 
defect of the Probana; (b) refera to the defeota.of the premia*ea or the oonoluaion 
Ac.; (c) ia the defect of tho rejoinder, and Id) belongs to the peraon putting forward 
the reasoning. 
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assertion to apply to the assertion itself; and it is 
only if there were such impossibility that the defects 
would be rejected in regard to the assertion and attributed 
indirectly to the Subject. If the rejection of the principal 
direct meaning were done by you arbitrarily, without 
sufficient reason, then this would bo against your own 
following deolarationt—‘ If the reason of tho NaiySyika is 
denied, the rejection cf the principal meaning becomes quite 
arbitrary ’ [where the arbitary rejection of tho principal 
meaning is censured]. 

" What we mean by tho word * isfa,' 
\l,P. H9. ‘desired,’ in our definition is what it 

ordinarily denotes,—that is, that which is meant or intended 
[so that by adding this word we succood in including that 
which, even though not directly asserted by tho person as the 
Sadhya, what he is going to prove, is yet intended by him to 
be proved]”. 

But this is implied by the very fact of his proving it; no 
one ever proves what he doos not desire or intend to. prove; 
even in a case where a man proves an unde sited thing through 
fear, he cannot be said to be proving what ho does not desire 
to prove; as by tbe act of proving he avoids thp undesirable 
contingency (that he fears); and this avoidanco is for him at 
that time, what is desired by him. So on this ground also 
the insertion of the word * desirod ’ is useloss. 

. t 

Similarly in the definition proposod by another BautJdha 
writer—that “ the Pak$a is that which is desired in the course 
of an enquiry”,—the insertion of the word 'desired* is useless. 

•If it were found that when the defects of the assertion are urged u tainting the 
asaertion, they do iwt silence the man making tho assertion,—then alone would.it be 
justifiable to attribute iheae defects to the Subject; aa a matter of {act however, the 
defeots of tbe assertion are quite competent by themselves to silence the man.— 
fStparya. 

fNeither the T&fparym nor tho Paritkufflki says any thing'as to the author of 
this declaration. 
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And further, what is an ‘ enquiry ’ ? If ‘ enquiry ’ consists in 
the putting forward of reasonings for and against a certain 
conclusion, then there must be, in this, a congregation of 
several things; so that it cannot be known what is * desired ’ 
as what; it oannot be ascertained whother what is * desired ' 
is ‘ desired ’ as what is proved, or as what proves, or aa 
What ref ales or as what is refuted. It may be held 
that-— “ ‘ enquiry ’ stands for doubt, —as when we speak of 
the* enquiry’ as to whether Soul exists or not, then the 
phrase ' doubt in regard to the existence and non-existence of 
the Soul ’ is synonymous with the phrase ( enquiry as to the 
Soul’s existence and non-existenceBut as a matter 
of fact, the word‘enquiry’does not signify doubt; nor does 
the word ‘doubt* signify enquiry. In fact the name 
‘ enquiry’ is given to that process of putting forward reason¬ 
ings for and against two contradictory opinions, which follows 
after the arising of Doubt on a point, and which ends in the 
ascertainment or demonstration of one of these opinions; 
and certainly-thi^ process is not Doubt’, as Doubt is uncertain 
cognition; and in a discussion there is no doubt, there being 
certainty in regard to both opinions in the minds of their 
respectivo exponents, who engage in a discussion only when 
they have a firm conviction in regard to the opinion held by 
themselves. 

The above considerations also serve to reject the definition 
of Paksa as ^SdhyafvSnSpsi^Ji pafoo ViruddhUrthUnirakritah’, 

* that whioh is desired to be proved, and which is not obsessed 
by anything to the contrary ’.* The phraso ‘ that whioh is 
desired’ serving the purpose of excluding what is not desired, 
there is no need for the adding of the further qualification, 

• which is not obsessed by anything to the contrary’. That 

"It ia not clear who hoa proposed thia definition. The Je\parya simply soys— 
t(7i<hidnfarl)f(im bhaftfiifcuya lahtanam But a soinowkut similar defini¬ 

tion is found in tho NyOyabinifu, which defines the Pakta aa 1 tvurftpinaiva tvaj/a- 
siiftp ’ uirdtrifah 
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is to say, just as in the other definition propounded by the 
Bautjyiia,—‘ the Paksa is that which is desired to bo proved’,— 
the qualification 'iata \ ‘ desired’, has been held (by one of 
your own logicians, Subancjhu) to serve the purpose of ex¬ 
cluding the undesirable Paha, so also in the definition now 
being considered, you have the qualification ‘iprifa 
* desired', which would serve the same purpose of excluding 
the undesirable Paksa ; so that the latter half of tho line,— 

' Viruddharthnnirakritoh ’, ‘ which is not obsessed by any¬ 
thing to the contrary ',—need not have been added. It will 
perhaps be urged that the qualification 'which is not 
obsessed by anything to the contrary' serves to preclude 
the defects of the Pak-a. But in that case, what is 
the use of the qualification 'desired'? If both the 
qualifications, 'desired' and 'not obsessed by anything 
to the oontrary, are necessary for the purpose of pre¬ 
cluding the defects of the Paksa, then the second qualifica¬ 
tion, ' not obsessed by anything to the oontrary ’, should be 
added to also Subanrjhu’a definition, that' the Pak§a is that 
which is desired to prove’. Thus then, when we oome to 
examine these two definitions of Paksa 

Var P. 120. 

(as propounded by the Bauddho,) we find 
that while one is deficient or short, the other is too diffuse, 
containing superfluous qualifications. 

In one of the definitions of Pakya proposed by the*Baud4has 
we find the words ' seayam stithy at vBna ipaifak ’.[and svayam 
eadhayifum iftah ]' that which is desired by the person himself 
to prove ’; and here also, the qualification 'by the person 
himself' need not have been introduced. " Why ?'' Be¬ 
cause as a .matter of fact an action always requires an agent; 
e. g. when it is said that' the agent is cutting the tree it is 
naturally implied that ho is doing it by himself j as. what a 
man cuts is not out by another person; in the same manner, 

•Wc And a somewhat similar definition given by Pbsrmsktrfi, in his 

57fi jjJJoA. 
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when a certain thing ia proved by a person, it is naturally 
implied that it is proved by hivuelf. It seems that the pro* 
pounder of this fresh definition, having indicated superfluities 
in the definitions propounded by other logioians, himself 
lost sight of this defect in his own assertions.* In tho 
V<Jdavidh8na-tikB we find the following justification 
of the qualification 'by himself’:—"The word ‘ addhayaji’, 

* proves is applicable to both cases—where the man does 
the proving himself and where he gets it done by another 
person; hence the qualification, 'by himself’ becomes 
necessary; otherwise the definition would become applicable 
to both cases.” It is true that the word * sUdhayti ’ is 
applicable to both cases; but we do not see any reason why 
suoh a common word should be used at all (whereby it 
becomes necessary to add a further qualification); the defini* 
tion might very well be stated simply as ' the Paksa is that 
which is desired to prove' [whioh has at least this virtue that 
it does not necessitate the adding of qualifications]. Then 
again, in the ease of every word, as between its primary 
and secondary significations, it is only the former that is 
generally accepted; so that there would be no suoh acceptance 
with regard to the verb’proves' applying to the man who 
gets the proving done by another person; it is true that the 
word' proves’ is applicable to both, the man who does the prov¬ 
ing himself at well as one who gets it done by another person; 
but, as a rule, it can apply to the man who is made to do. the 
proving [as it is he that aotually does the proving], and not 
to him who gets it done by another person; as to this latter 
the word could apply only indireotly t while to the man who 
aotually does the proving, it applies directly.f Further, 

* fi l Ti ws appears to be a better reading. A* it stand*, the text may be 

translated thus—'not having duly considered the fault of superfluity in the 
assertion of other persons, he himself became bewildered in .bis own assertions.’ 

fTIie real Somihative of the verb, 'proves', 'tH4haya\V, must be the man to whom 
belongs the actual action of proving. The person who goto the proving douo by 
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the infinitive affix * («*»«»' always indicates tho identity of 
the nominative agent; and (in Subandhu’s definition) we find 
tho infinitive 4 sUdhayifnm 4 to prove ’; and the Infinitive 
affix has always been found to indicate the identity of the 
agent; for instance, in the sentence * I go to bathe ’, 
[the nominative of going is the same as that of bathing ]; 
and in Buch cases we do not find the man saying, like a 
demented person, ‘ I am my self going to bathe so in the 
case in question also [tho adding of the qualification * by 
himself ’ is absurd]. Thus then, we find that even though 
tho verb * proves ' may be common to both kinds of agents, 
yet, inasmuch as the root is qualified by the infinitive 
a ffix • (ttmun ’, it cannot apply to the man who, gets the 
proving done by another person. As for the view that— 
“the qualification by himself is intended to indicate that the 
conclusion that the man desires to prove is independent of 
ShSstra (verbal authority)/’—we have, in this same treatiso 
supplied the refutation of this. [On p. 109,1. II, where 
we have objected to the BhSsya definition of Abh>jupagamasi<f- 
<fh?in(a.] 44 What is the refutation that you have sup* 

plied ?” We have pointed out that ' it is not right to 

disregard others and so forth. Further, what is that 
4 Shdafra ’, 'verbal authority', of which the conclusions 
would be independent ? 41 Verbal Authority consists, in 

words that are not contrary to Perception and Scripturos.” 
In that case, when you say that 4 the man proves a conclusion 
that is independent of verbal authority/ it means that his con* 
olusions are not valid, not supported by proofs; and a conolu* 
v»r • P 121 Bion that is not supported by proofs cannot 
be adopted by any person in his senses ; 
nor would it be right to seek to prove buoIi a conclusion. 

another portion can bo regarded a* a nominative of the action of proving, only 
indirectly ; on the b&iie of tho understanding that the man who gets an act done 
piny ho regarded os having dona it hiwaeif, So that no long ae it ie possible to take 
the primary agent, the actual actor, ae the nominative, there ie no justification for 
applying it to the ucondary agent. 
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Id tho P&tfaoufhi* the definition put forward of tho 
Statement of the Proposition is that * the Statement of the 
Proposition is the mention of the Sadhya \ This also is not 
a correct definition j as in whatever way it is interpreted, it is 
open to objection. * Bow ?” If the sentence—“ the 
Statement of the Proposition is the mention tho Sadhya ’—is 
put forward in reference to the Paisa that has been spoken of 
before, then the introduction of the word ‘ sUdhija ’ becomes 
superfluous; as the aforementioned ' pak§a ’ could be referred 
to simply by the pronoun * (af, and the form of tho definition 
should be 'the Statement of the Proposition is the mention of 
that*. If, on tho other hand, the definition has no reference 
to the Pakfa, and is meant to be independent by itself, then it 
becomes open to all the objections that have been urged (on 
p. 113,1. 20, et. seq.) by you against our definition [As taken by 
itself the < mention of the Sadhya ’ of your definition is the 
same as the ' assertion of the Sad by a ’ of our definition]. 
" Even so, the answer that you put forward against those 
objections can bq^ put forward here also (in support of our 
definition).” You can not reasonably do this; as you 
admit the force and validity of those objections (inasmuch as 
they have been urged by yourself), while we have never ad¬ 
mitted it. For instance, when a man urges against another 
the reasoning ' your mother is bad because she is a woman ’, 
the porson thus addressed oan say in answer that being a 
woman is not a reason for being bad; a woman is said to be 
bad only by reason of hor relations with men othor than her 
lmBband; [while this answer would be quite effective in 
sotting aside tho assertion of tho mothor of tho second man 
being bad] any such answor would not bo effective in 
setting aside the samo charge against the mothor of 
tho man who originally sought to prove the bad 
character of ono on the ground of her being a woman [as he 

• This would appear to bo the original of the eisfasisctai referred, to above, 
P. 194. 
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apparently admits tho fact that being a woman is a reason for 
being of bad character]; so that if ho pnta forward tho answer 
that wliat proves bad character is, not being a woman, but 
having relations with rpen other than her husband,—he 
contradicts his own assertion that a 1 certain woman is bad 
because she is as woman’;—in the same manner, you would bo 
courting self-contradiction, if you were to accept as true tho 
answers that have been made against your assertion (against 
us), that‘ tho definition that tho Statement of tho Proposition 
as the assertion of the S3<]hya, becomes applicable also to tho 
assertion of the unknown Probans and Example.* 

We thus conclude that our definition that * tho Statement 
of tho Proposition consists in the assertion of the Probandum ' 
is freo from all faults. 


The ‘ Statement of tiib Pkobans’ is that which 

DEMONSTRATES THE PitOBANBUM, THROUGH ITS SIMILA¬ 
RITY (f. e. A PROPERTY COMMON TO IT AND) TO THE 

Example. (Sd. 34). 

BhIsya. 

[P. 41, L. 1 to L. 3]. 

• That which ' demonstrates ’—/.«. makes known, or proves 
—the ‘ probandum ’—t. *., the property to bo provod (as 
belonging to the Subject),—through a proporty common to 
the Example^—is the ‘ Statement of tho Probans.’ That is 
to say, when one notices a certain property in the Subject 
(with regard to which the conclusion is to be demonstrated)* 
and notices the same property also in the Example, and then 
puts forward that property as demonstrating (or proving) 
the Probandum,—this putting forward of tho said property 
constitutes tho ' Statement of the Probans.’ As an example 
(in connection with the conclusion ‘ Sound is not eternal ’) 
we have the Statement' because Sound has the character of 

* Tho term vl^hya, is used in the present coutext rather promiscuously. It stands 
fot tho probandum, tho oharacter to bo demonstrated, tho predicate of tho conclu¬ 
sion,—os also for the Subject, tho thing in rogard to which that character is to ho 
demonstrated. 
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being a product; ns a inattor of fact everything that is a 
product is not otornal.' 

VlHTfKA on SOtba 34. 

[P. 121, L. 16 to P. 125, L. 14]. 

The present Sntra is a real ‘ Sfitra,’ a ' suggestive 
aphorism,’ inasmuch as while directly providing the definition 
of the Statement, nf the Probans, —whose turn it was after the 
definition of the Statement of tho Proposition,—it sorves 
to indirectly suggest the presence of a property common to the 
example. Tho compound ‘ vddharamsiitfharmya ’ is to be 
taken as the Instrumental Tafpitmaa ,—the meaning being 

* similarity to the Example.’ '* What is an Example ? ’’ Wo shall 
describe this later on. The ' Sddharmya ', 1 similarity ’ 'to the 
Example consists in the presence in the Example of the samo 
properties that subsist in the Probandum ; the meaning thus 
is that the property that subsists in the Probandum is of the 
same hind as that subsisting in the Exampte; it cannot be 
the same; as that property which subsists in one thing cannot 
subsist elsowhero; that is to say, the property of one thing 

p 122 cannot subsist in anothor thing; but a property 
,v, . i/jg tamn ] c i n di m ay be spoken of as the same. 

It wero possible to define the Statement of the Probans 
simply as (tho statement of) ' sadharnyam ’, * similarity ’ or 

* common property but though this might suffice to indicate 
what is actually meant, yet it could not serve the purpose of 
excluding what is not meant; and every common property 
would come to be regarded as the Proems ; for this roason 
it becomes necessary to add the word ' Example,’ for the 
purpose of excluding what is not intended to be classed as 

* Probans ’;* and by using the compound 'tho property ooramon 
to the Example ’ the property belonging to that which is not 

•Mere 1 similarity, ’ or presence of common properties, ft present also in snob 
middle tonne are ‘ Contradictory ' and ‘ Specific ; eo the statement of these also wilf 
have to be regarded as the true 1 Statement of Probans,’ it the definition did not 
uieuticn the word 4 Example os every one of tiieee would be 1 similar' to eomething. 
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an Example becomes naturally excluded; [so that this 
excludes the Inconclusive Probans also; as even though this 
has ‘ properties common to the Example,’ it also has properties 
common to what is not an Example]; or this exclusion may 
be got at by means of restriction ; the expression * property 
common'to the Example’ being taken as emphasising two 
restrictions —(1) that the * common property ’ must belong 
to the Example only , and not also to what is not Example, 
and (2) that there should be similarity only, and not dis¬ 
similarity also. 

“ What is it that should possess ( properties common to 
tho Example ’?” 

What else oould it be? It is the Probandum; as that 
forms the principal member (in the whole reasoning process); 
and also because that is the most proximate. Inasmuch as 
the Probandum forms the most important member, and also 
because it is the most proximate, the * property common to 
the Example’ must be that belonging to the Probandum; and 
here also when we speak of ‘ the common property belonging 
to the Probandum,’ we imply the two restrictions,—*(1) that 
the common property belongs to tho Probandum only, and 
also (2) that there should be similarity only, of the Probandum, 
“What do you gain by this restriction ?” What.we gain is 
that we exclude (by means of this restriction) that (invalid) 
Probans which subsists in only a portion of the Probandum 
[and as such is partly * dissimilar ’ also]. 

[The Bhflsya says—* When one notices a certain property ■ 
in the Probandum, and notices also the same property in the 
Example &c.; the VUrfika proceeds to explain this]—The 
nbovementioned Probans is noticed as accompanied by the 
Probandum and the Example. “ What is this accompaniment 
of the Probans ?” What is meant by the Probans being 
‘accompanied ’ by the Probandum is that it is invariably 
concomitant with the latter [i.e. wherever the Probans is. 
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there the Probandum also is]; and what is meant by its being 
( accompanied ’ by the Example is that it subsists in the 
Example.* 

Thus when we speak of the * property oomraon to the 
Example/ we get at the Probans with its two and three 
characteristics; we speak of the Probans as with two charac- 
teristios, with a view to those philosophers who do not admit 
of the "existence of the ‘Pipaleia,’ — i.e. the substratum wherein 
the Probandum is never known to subsist; for one however 
who does admit of the existence of the 'Vipikm,' the Probans 
has the additional (third) characteristic of not having any pro¬ 
perty comm >n with what is not-Example. t With these charac¬ 
teristics then, there are four kinds of Probans, as' follows:— 
(1)—(2)—two are affirmative* aegati ve,—i. e. when the 
VaishSsika puts forward the reasoning * Sound is non-eternal, 
(1) because it is a product, and (2) because having both genus 
and species, it is perceptible by our external sense-organ ’ 
(wherein the first Probans, ' being a product/ is one that 
subsists in the entire Sapaksa, all non-eternal things; while 
the second, 1 having genus &c. . . . being perceptible by our 
external sense-organ/ subsists only a part of the Sapaksa , 
subsisting in only a few non-eternal things];—and (3.—(4)-— 
two are purely affirmative,— e g. when the philosopher, who 
holds all tbingi to be non-eternal, puts forward the 

• Both edition* read ‘ ckUambhavjH ,’‘ the impossibility of it* subsistence in the 
Example.’ This would be absurd; as it the Probins does not subsist in the Example, 
then either the Probans or tiie Example must be wrong. The sense demands the 
reading, either ‘itqtdAanty! cAa tambhtvab,’ ‘possibility of subsistence in the Example,' 
or 'anu^dAorapJ ohAiambhavak,' ‘impossibility ofjsubsistenoe in what is not the 
Example.' 

t The ‘threecharacteristics’ referred to are (1) invariably ooncomitant with 
the Probandum, (2) subsisting in that where the Probandum is known to subsist, and 
(3) not subsisting in that where the Probandum is never known to subsist The third 
is not poselbl* for those who do not admit of any suoh thing where the Probandum is 
never khown to subsist These three correspond, respectively, to the following 
three characteristics of the Probandum mentioned by Prashas|apa^* (P. 800)— (1) 
ANumlylM tamta&tam, (8) pnuitflkaicha fajaiwifi, sad (S) (e/o bMti eka Kdsfpstxi. 
The * example ’ is that where the Probandum is known to subsist. 
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reasoning ' Sound is non-eternal, (3) because it is knowable, 
and (4) because it is non-corporeal’ [where all knowability 
subsists in the entire Sapakta, all non-eternal things; and non- 
corporeality only in a portion of the Sapakta, subsisting in 
only a few non-eternal things]. Thus then, with the aforesaid 
two kinds of the affirmative-negative Probans, tlie two kinds 
of the affirmative Probans make the four kinds of Probans. 

The exact nature of the Probans having been thus 
ascertained, by means of the words of the S&tra, the fallacious 
Probans becomes excluded by the same. For instance, the 
mentidn of the character that the Probans is similar to the 
Example only (and not to the non-Example) excludes the 
' contradictory ’ and the 'inconclusive ’ Probans; 

i, * as. t | 10 lnen tion of the character that the Probans 
is similar only (and not dissimilar) to the Example excludes 
that Probans which does not subsist iu the Probandum, and 
also that which subsists in only a part of the Probandum.— 
An example of tho ‘contradictory ’ Probans we have in the 
reasoning ' this animal is a horse, because it has horns’; that 
of tho ‘ inconclusive’ probans ire have in the reasoning ' this is 
a cow because it has horns ’; that of the Probans not subsist¬ 
ing in the Probaudum we have in the reasoning ' Sound is 
non-eternal because it is visible’; and that of the Probans sub¬ 
sisting only in a part of the Probandum we have in the reason¬ 
ing * Atoms are non-eternal because they have odour.' " If 
the Fallacious Prob ins, the Inconclusive and the rest, become 
all excluded by the definition of the Probans itself, then they 
should not bo mentioned separately; that is, if by the defi¬ 
nition of the Probans, interpreted and amplified as above, 
the Inconclusive and the other Fallacious Probans become 
excluded, then these should not be mentioned separately, as 
they have been in the SQtra (1.2.5.) ” it is not right 
to say that the Fallacious Probans should not be mentioned 
separately; as this separate mention serves the purpose of 
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restricting what would otherwise be too wide; that is to say, 
there being a possibility of many kinds of the Fallacious 
Probans, the enumeration of the * Inconclusive’and the rest 
serves to restrict their number (to five only). 

* Some people (e.g., DinoSga) have raised the following 
objection (against our definition of the ' Statement of the Pro¬ 
bans’) :— 

•* What is the ‘ sddhana ’, ‘ the means of demonstrating 
the * Probans’, apart from the ‘ Property common to the 
Example' ? As a matter o£ fact, apart from the * Property 
common to the Example’ there is no other 1 means of demons¬ 
trating the Probandum ’; so that the Sifra should be stated in 
the form— 1 the Probans is the property common to the Exam¬ 
ple * iidShariimaUdharmyam hStuh [And not in the form 
in which it appears, 1 n$aharana*cldharmijnt aQdhyaaddhanam 
hStuh It may be that the reiteration of the expression 
' that which demonstrates the Probandum ’ serves the purpose 
of specifying the particular ’property commpn to the Example' 
(whioh, from among the numerous' properties common to 
the example ’, demonstrates the Probandum); but even so 
the presence of the Ablative (in the word ’ udlhuramaadh- 
army<lt ') is useless: there can be no such expression as 
‘ nilsdufpil'im ’ [where 'nila', * blue serves the purpose 
of specifying that particular * utpala ' lotus ’, which, from 
among numerous lotuses, is blue ; the correct rendering of the 
expression is ’ nilam utpnUiin’; so that just as in the case of 
qualifications we find both taking the same case-ending, so 
in the case in question also * udaliaranaaddharmya ’ and 
1 ahdhyaaadhana ’ should appear with the same case-ending]. 

[The words of DinnSga are simply ‘nu paachamV, 'no Ablative'; 

* It is interesting to note, that the Tdfparga actually quote* fifteen line* from 
th* work of Oinnaga, embodying the objection here taken up by the Varfika ; it i* 
not possible, however, to translate the postage, a* the text, in some place*, appears to 
be defective; and the ParithttftfAi affords no help; it dismisses the whole subject 
by the insertion 1 teyamo ^AndyaMeftynb 1 the refutation of DiAnaga is easy. ’ 
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which have boon explained by bis followers in two different 
ways; one of these has been just mentioned]. Others offer a 
different explanation of the ' uselessness of the Abla¬ 
tive.’ They declare that * the Ablative is useless, because 
it is always found in connection with a different thing ’; 
that is, the Ablative is found only when the word taking 
that ending denotes a thing different from the thing 
spoken of by means of the other words in the sen¬ 
tence; e. g. we have the Ablative in the sentence 
gramUdignchchhafi’ [where the 1 grama ' village ’, is some¬ 
thing different from the man who ' comes ’, * dgaohchhali’2 ; 
while in the case in question, we find that ‘ that 
which demonstrates the Probandum’ is nothing apart 
from the ' Property Common to the Example ’; and hence the 
use of the Ablative in this case is meaningless. And under 
the circumstances, if you define the Probans as ' the Proper¬ 
ty common to the Example/ with the further qualification * that 
which demonstrates the Probandum ’, your definition comes 
to be that ( the Probans is that which can bo spoken of*! 
and this militates against your definition of the ' Statement 
of the Proposition’ as * the assertion of the Probandum’: 
as we have never found any such composite whole as is compos¬ 
ed of the ‘object* and the ‘ word speaking of it’; and there 
being no such Composite Whole, neither the * Statement of 
the Proposition’ (which is the word or assertion) nor the 
' Probans ’ (whioh, under your definition, is what is spoken qf) 
could rightly be regarded as a ‘ component faotor ’, an 
* aoayava ’ (under whioh category both have been inoluded).* ” 

* The reading of the Bib. lud. edition gives better sense than that of the Chau- 
khambha 8.8. edition, and it also fits in more easily with the explanation given by the 
fdlparya ‘ \Jfhen, as a matter of faot, that which demouetratee the Probandum 
is not something different from the Property Common to the Example, then the 
mention of the former becomes a mer«»SBl expression ; and this would mean that 
in qualifying the latter by the f .MS^Ej^Hnply qualify it by a verbal expression ; 
so that your definition comes to be tbwwRtobins is something that is qualified 
by— i. a, capable of being spoken of by means of—a word. This would go against 
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To the above we make the following reply :—The above 
objection does not demand a fresh answer; as it has been 
already met by what has been said before; that is to say, 
when we explained the definition of the Statement of the 
Probans to mean that 'it is that statement which demonstrates 
the Probandum through Properties Common to the Example', 
we set aside all objections against the definition; so that 
DiAnaga’s objection does not call for any fresh answer. 

The Bauddha puts forward another objection :—“ As a 

V»r • p 124 matter of fact, it is the * Common Proper¬ 
ty ’ which is ‘ fallible ’ (not invariably 
concomitant with the Probandum) or ‘ infallible' (invariably 
concomitant with the Probandum); and hence in the defini¬ 
tion it is this ‘ Common Property ’ that should be mentioned 
as qualified (by relation to the Example) ; and not the state¬ 
ment of that property; specially as the said qualification 
cannot belong to a verbal expression; it is only that to 
which a qnab fixation belongs that can be qualified ; and it 
is the Common Property to which the said qualification be¬ 
longs ; and not to the Statement or verbal expression.” 

We do not understand what you mean by saying that 
a verbal expression has no qualification.* As a matter of fact, 
there are qualifications of the verbal expression just as ranch 
as there are of the objects. What are your reasons, we ask, for 
regarding objects as having qualifications ? “ Our reason 

lies in the fact that the objects are actually found in both 
forms: that is to say, we find objects to be both eternal and 

your definition of Praf^jM u tiie 1 ainrtioH of the Probandum ’ ; a* by this defini- 
tion the PiafijM, ia only verbal, an insertion ; and this reaaoning process is a 
Composite Whole composed of the Probans,the Prafijfia Ao., by virtue of which 
them latter are regarded ae ‘factors’; so that if the Prague is word; and the Pro 
fan* is Mot trhick cox be spoken qf by mourn (/word, then, inasmuch as no 
Whole could be formed of the word and toiat it tpeUu qf bp meant of it, the 
* factor ’ as applied to these would be a misnomer. 

* Both editions have 1 karakaV; but •jtreiOrah' should be the better reading. 
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non-eternal, corporeal as well as not-oorporeal [so that they 
have these qualifications.] ” Well, in the same manner, 
verbal assertions also are capable of being spoken of as 
' * eternal ’ or ‘ non-eternal ’, * corporeal * or ' incorporeal ’; and 
as a matter of fact we have aotnally found such qualifications 
being assigned to verbal expressions,* For instance, one man 
' asks —* what does this man say ?’—and he is answered 
—* he sai/s that it is a cow’, * gnuh ifi ’;—and here the 
particle ‘ iti ’ (‘ that') serves the purpose of differentiating 
the word 'cow* from all other words [and there can be 
no differentiation without qualification]. In fact DinnSga 
himself has ma le use of many sentences qualifying verbal 
assertions: For instance, he has defined Discussion as 
'that assertion which is intended to establish one’s own 
view and demolish that of others ’ [where ' assertion ' has 
the qualification of being 'that which is intended &o., &c.’) ; 
so that if he now asserts that a verbal assertion can have 
no qualification, lie clearly contradicts all his own assertions, 
such as the one we have quoted—m: that ‘ Discussion is 
that assertion which is intended to establish one’s own 
view &c. &o.’ Thus then we find that by having recourse 
to extreme subtlety in finding fault with others, the Bauddha 
philosopher falls off from popular estimation 1 

Another objection urged by Diftnagu (above) is that 
“ the Ablative (in * U$ iharanasUdharinyBtt ’) is useless, because 
it is always found in connection with a different thing.” But 
by this assertion also, our opponent goes against his own 
.doctrine: You, Bauddhas, do not admit of any composite 
wholeSt such as the * army the * forest ’ and the like, as 
different (from their component parts, e. g. the horses and 
chariots, or trees); and yet you make use of the Ablative in 
•such assertions as—-- * oanHf ayam oriksafy Unifah ' * this tree 

•As for example, the Mlmansaka speaks of words beieg ‘eternal’, end the 
VelshOyiksH speak of them as' non-eternal'. 
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has been brought from the forest', ‘sBnafah ay am ashtah' 
'this horse lias come Jrom the army'. In fact, in some 
SkUafras we find the Ablative used even when there is no 
difference between the things spoken of. For instance, the 
HifishUsfra declares that ‘ stnQhioigrahabhyUm sndgunyam 
sampatfyafg ’, ‘the six kingly accessories follow from peace 
and tear' [even though Peace and War are included among 
the six kingly accessories] Lastly, even though one of 
your own philosophers does not admit the existence of a 
Vipaksa (a substratum where the Probandum is never known 
to subsist) as a distinct thing, yet he speaks of the Probans 
as ' oipakfUd vishisah ,’ . * distinct in character from the 
vipaksa ’,—so that how (in view of such an assertion) can 
the Ablative be regarded as always connected with (and 
denoting) a different thing [when any such thing as the 

* vipaksa * is not admitted, and yet it «is spoken of with 
the Ablative ending] ? 

V 

Then, as for DifinBga's assertion that the Sutra should 
read * viftiharanasUdharmyasya ', [with the Genitive], and 
not . * uditharayasa^hdharmyUf ’ (with the Ablative),—this 
also is not right; because what special case-relation he will 
express depends entirely on the option of the speaker; so 
that, in the case in question, if what is intended to be asserted 
were the fact that the ‘ uduharamddharmya ’, ‘ the property 
common to the Example’, is what'is expressed by the * sSdhya- 
vaehana', ‘assertion of the Probandum', then it would be 
right to use the _ genitive form’, ' udaharanasmfharmyaaya'', 

* of the property common to the Example'; but what is actu¬ 
ally intended to be asserted is the fact that the ' property 
common to the Example' is the cause (or basis) ot the ‘ asser¬ 
tion of the Probandum and hence it is only right to use the 
form ‘ utfaharatjtoafharmyllf ’ with the Ablative denoting 

Vir P 126 * caUBe ’• “ But fiow can the ' property 

common to the Example' be the cause ? * It 
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can be so spoken of, as the 'assertion of the Probandum* is pel* 
sible when there is a ' property common to the Example ’; that 
is to say, as a matter of fact, we find that it is only when the 
speaker (who asserts the Probandum) has observed a' property 
common to the Example ’ that he is led to make the said 
assertion, by such accessory causes as the desire to speak, the 
effort put forth, the rising of the wind from the throat, the 
striking of the palate &o. by that out-going wind and so forth; 
so that the said ' property common to the Example* also in¬ 
directly becomes a ' cause ’ of the assertion For these reasons, 
it is much more reasonable to use the Ablative than the 
Genitive (as proposed by DifinSga). 


As an example of the ' State n9nt of the Probans,' "the 
Bha*ya has cited—* Sound is non-eternal, became it hae the 
character of being produced, everything that has the character 
of beiug produced has been found to be non-eternal, in the 
case of such things as the dish and the like.’ What is it 
that is non-eternal?*’ That is 'non-eternal* which has 
non-eternalitij. If you ask—what is non-eternalily ?—our 
answer is that non-eternalily consists in being connected with 
such existence as is characterised by both kinds of negation,— 
or simply, in such existence as is^o characterised.* " What 
also is meant by ' nlpaftidharmaka ', haoiny the character of be¬ 
ing produced ?” That which has ' ufpa((if * production/ for its 
' dharma,' ' character/ is said to ‘ have the character of being 
produced*; the affix ' ka* has the reflexive sense. " What is the 
meaning of being produced?” Being produced consists in the 
precluding of the absolute existence and absolute non-existence 
of what is already qualified by non-existence; that is to say, 

* Tho two kinds of 1 negation ’ ace (1) the prior negation, the negation or non-exia- 
tcnoe of the thing before it ie produced, and (2) the after-negation, or non-exietenoa 
that comes after the production, when She thing ia destroyed. Both have hnen added 
with a view to ehow the absolute character of the dattructibiiity, or oon-etercaiity 
of Sound,—says the Tafparya. 
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when a thing is qualified by non-existence,—*.«. it has not exist¬ 
ed before,—and is afterwards found to come into existence,— 
there is a preclusion with regard to it of absolute (eternal) 
existence (such existence as belongs to A kasha and such other 
eternal things), and also of absolute non-existence (suoh non¬ 
existence as pertains to absolute non-entities); and what is 
meant by the thing being produced is this preclusion,—or an 
existence qualified by this preclusion. [The BhSsya has explain¬ 
ed the word ‘ut patti ’ to mean'coming into existence after 
having not-existed’; and] this explanation of the word, by 
means of the sentence, as given by the Bhasya, supports our 
own interpretation of the word ; that is to say, what the 
sentence ' comes into existence after having not existed', 
*abha(vS Ihovati ’, means is precisely what is meant by ‘is pro¬ 
duced ’ ‘ ufpadyafS.’ And that which has this ‘ utpatti,' * pro¬ 
duction,' fcr its characteristic is spoken of as ‘ having the 
character of being produced.’ 

BhIsya on Sctba (35). 

V [F. 41, LI. 4 to 7]. 

" Does the aforesaid definition (stated in Sfi. 34) constitute 
the entire definition of ‘Statement of the Probans ’ ?” No. 
“What then?” 


Sutra (35). 

And also through dissimilarity (Sft. 35). 

That is to say, the * Statement of the Probans ’ is that 
also which demonstrates the Probandum through dissimilarity 
to the Example (*. through a property that belongs to the 
Example and not to the Probandum). “ How ?” For 
example,— 1 Sound is non-eternal, because it has the character 
of being prod uced,—- that which has not the character of 
•being produced is always eternal, e. g., such substances as 
the Soul and the like ’• 


• The reading of the printed text is defective ; the proper reading is 1 anifyah 
tkatfaX, ufputfiifharmahafiit, nnu(jta(li(fharmatam nit yam, ya\kA afmOfi- 
frarymm,’ a* found in the I’uri MSS. 
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VIbtika on Sctha (35). 

[P. 125, L. 16 to 137, L. 2]. 

Says the Bhnsya (P. 41,1. 4)— Does the aforesail defini¬ 
tion constitute the entire definition Sfc. Sfc. As in the preced¬ 
ing Sutra, the sense here also is that the ‘ dissimilarity * 
should be to the Example only, 17. e., the Vipaksa, where the 
Probandum is known to be absent], and not to what is not the 
Example,—and that to the Example there should be ' dissimi¬ 
larity ’ only, and not similarity. 

For example, * Sound is non-eternal because fyc. fyc.' —says 
the Bhnsya. We think, however, that this declaration of 
the Bhnsya is not quite proper ; as the difference between 
this reasoning aud that cited in connection with the preceding 
Sutra is merely verbal [the Probans in both being of the 
same kind: the character of being produced proving non- 
eternality also through similarity to the Example]. As a 
matter of fact, the two examples differ in words only, 
and not in the meaning ; and mere difference in words does 
not mako the things different. It is true that there is differ- 
v»r P 126 enc6 ’ n examples (cited in the two reason¬ 

ings) ; but this indicates a difference be¬ 
tween the Examples only, which in the former reasoning was 
they or, and in the present case, the Soul [and not between the 
Probans put forward, which remains the satno]. Then again, 
if the difference in the Examples were to make the Probans 
also different, then the present Sutra would be entirely super¬ 
fluous, and should not And a place in the text; as the differ¬ 
ence due to difference in Examples is already mentioned in 
another Satra (1-1-37 ) For these reasons we conclude that 
the example cited by the Bhnsya is not quite the right one. 

The right example of the Probans per dissimilarity we 
have in the following reasoning :—‘ This living body is not 
without a Soul,—as, if it wore so, .it would be without the 
life-breath,—it is only what is found to be without Soul 
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tbafc is accepted by both parties to be without the life- 
breath,*—and as a matter of fact, the living body is not 
found to be without the life .breath,—hence the conclusion 
is that it is not without soul/1 

This negative reasoning, or reasoning per contra, serves 
only the purpose of denying or refuting the opinion of 
others. 

We have thus explained the exaot forms of the two kinds 
of Probans—$ Vita (Affirmative) and Avita (Negative); (the 
chief difference between the two consisting in this that) while 
the distinguishing feature of the Affirmative Probans is that 
it indicates by itself the real nature of things, that of the 
Negative consists in its refuting the views of other persons; 
the function of the former is to affirm and that of the latter 
to deny. “ [The Affirmative Probans has been declar¬ 

ed to indicate or make known by itself the real character of 
of things] —In which way does the Negative Probans con¬ 
duce to make things known. [It must do this, or 
else it would not'he a ‘prainffna]?” Well, in what way 
is the nature of things made known by the Affirmative 
Probans, which is admitted (by you) to be so P “ It is 
by means 'of its concomitance that the Affirmative Probans 
proves the conclusion and makes things known.” In that 
case why should not * knowability * be accepted as a true 
Probans (in proving the presence of Soul, for instance)— 

* Such is the construction put upon the peseege by the J'dfpary* ; which also ex¬ 
plains the term 1 without the life-breath ’ to mean ‘ without the desire that gives 
rise to the act of breathing 

f That is, without that which is the constituent cause of suoh fonotions as 
desire and the rest; and it has been shown that that which is the constituent cause 
of desire and the rest, is something entirely different from Earth and the other seven 
subtan ces, and that this must be the Soul. 

$ The names *»:(•’ and 'ael|a’ are (anfrdnfanui^Ha, says the ?dfjMiyu. Does 
this refer to the Sadkhya ? These names are thus explained...7W which it got at by 
various methods...i. e. being invariably concomitant with the Subject, it is both conco¬ 
mitant and non-oonoomitant with the Sapakes,eivi^MiM prakmrlna ifofc prdpfak; 
end that whioh is not thus got at is the Avifa. 
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when concomitance has this power of proving the conclusion 
and making things known ? “ Knnwability cannot serve as 

a true Probans on account of the fallibility or non-universal 
character (of its concomitance with the Probandum, all know- 
able things not being either with or without Soul)." Then, 
in that case, what proves the conclusion is not concomitance, 
Jbut infallibily or universality (of concomitanoe). And if the 
Probans be held to prove the conclusion though the infallibi¬ 
lity (of its conoomitance), then there is no room for raising the 
question as to how the Negative Probans proves the conclu¬ 
sion; because the Negative Probans aUo proves its conclusion 
through the infallibility of its negative concomitance (t. e., 
conoomitance of absence). “ How so ? " In this 

manner:—* Inasmuch as the Example,—stated in the 
form 'everything that is without Soul has also been 
found to be without the life-breath &c. —precludes the 
the absence of life-breath from all liviug bodies; [». e. it is 
a recognised fact that the living body is never without 
the life-breath &c.— i. e., the abseuce of life-breath &c. is 
precluded from the living body] ; and thus the absence of the 
Soul also becomes precluded, by virtue of the infallibility of 
the concomitance between absence of Soul and absence of 
life-breath. It might be urged that—“ All that the reason¬ 
ing just put forward may be taken as establishing is the 
preclusion of the absence of life-breath from the living body 
(this being a fact ascertained directly by perception); and it 
does not establish the preclusion of the absence of Soul. n 
But this will not be right. “ Why P ” Because your 

contention would mean that the necessary con- 

Vj>r p J27 * 

comitance fails in regard to the Subjeet.f And 

. • Theaentenoea* it-stand* in tbo text mean*—‘everything without life baa 
been found to be without Soul’; but the fAlparyn rightly construe* thui— 

•wot Ivuiwitv 

t Your oontantiou would mean that whit fails is, not the concomitance between 
•bftnee qf lift-breath and abtmce o/S ml in all other case*,—this being known by 
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so far as Hie failure of concomitance in regard to the Subject is 
concerned, if this could be urged ns a fallacy, then, in the case 
of the Universal Affirmative Probans al«o, the doubt could be 
urged that * even though Sound is a product, it man be eternal * 

[and the presenoe of this doubt would, according to you, 
make the Probans fallacious] !• From all this we conclude 
that, just as in the case of the Universal Affirmative Probans, 
the conclusion is proved by the infallibility of the relation of 
concomitance, so in the case of the Negative Probatis also the 
conclusion is proved by the infallibility of the negative con¬ 
comitance. Thus then, we find that, just as in the case of the 
Affirmative Probans, the perception of one property leads 
to the inference of the presence of another property whose 
presence is infallibly (invariably) concomitant with the 
presence of the former property,—so in the case of the 
Negative Probans, the perception of the absence of one 
property leads to the inference of the absence of another 
property (whose absence is invariably concomitant with the 
absence of the former). 

“ If that be the case, then any particular body would 
have to be regarded as being inhabited by all the 
Souls Clertainly not; as none of the alternatives 

admissible under your assertion would be acceptable. 

The sense of your argument is as follows :—‘‘ If you hold 
that the absence of one property is inferred from the 

perception,—but the concomitance of these in regard to the living body, which ia the 
Subject of the reasoning in questiou;and this would mean that the presence of the 
Probaudum in this particular Subject is open to doubt; i. e. that the conclusion is 
doubtful. If then, it is the presenco of this doubt that you are urging against us, 
then, inasmuch as such doubt is preseut in the case of every inference,—every 
inferential conclusion being primarily open to Doubt,—your contention would striko 
at the root of the entire inferential process ; if the presence of such Donbt made the 
Probans entirely fallacious. If, on the other hand, by failure o/concomitance you mean 
certainty to the contrary, then, this would involve the fallacy of ‘ Annulment ’ iBAtfha) 
and not' Fallibility ’ ( Vyabhick<lru).— f&tparya . 

• As a matter of fact, the .Subject, Pakfa, is always eandig IhatSpiyae In, that 
with regard to whioh the probuidum is doubtful. 
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perception of the absence of another,—and the absence tlms 
inferred proves the presence of Soul in the living body,— 
then the particular body would hare to be regarded as 
inhabited by all the Souls; for the simple reason that, the 
absence of want of life-breath would, according to you, lead 
to the inference of the absence of Non-L)i((ha (t. the pre¬ 
sence of Di(tha, a particular personality) ; and thence one 
could reason as follows :—‘ This particular body is nob 
without the personality (or Soul) of Dittha.-—as if it were 
so, it would be without the life-breath' ; and a similar reason¬ 
ing would also be pub forward to prove that the body 
eannot be without the personality of Kapittha, * and so on." 

But this is not right; as none of the alternatives possible 
uuder your reasoning can be ndtnissible : For instance, it be* 
hovesyou to explain your position when the following question 
is put to you—Does, or does not, the name * Dittha ’ signify 
something whose distinctive functions (desiring, willing and 
the like, all which are meant to be indicated by the presence 
of life-breath) are definitely known ? If the name expresses 
that whose distinctive functions are definitely kuown, then it 
6tauds only for a partieu'ar Soul, and the difference is 
merely verbal. If, on the other hand, it denotes something 
whose distinctive functions are not definitely known, then its 
absence canuot be proved; and yet it is this absence 
that forms tlio principal factor in the reasoning you 
have put forward. Thus then, it is clear that it is with¬ 
out grasping the sense of the Negative Probans that you 
have urged the objection that involves the absurdity of one 
body containing all personalities.f 

° Both editions retd ‘ Jitfha ' here ; but the sense demands here something other 
than * Dittha’; hence we have Adapted the name 1 Kapiftha which, is the assumed 
proper name that is found in philosophical works along with * Dittha.’ 

t The sense of the argument is thus explained in detail in the Tetparya In 
ordinary life we find that there ia breathing where there ia desiring, and there is uo 
breathing whcie there is no desiring i and this leads ua to com lude that Breathing 
ia the effect of D sire.—Deaire itself being an effect, like the jur, must have a 
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The Opponent [misunderstanding the author's explana¬ 
tion of the Negative Probans to mean that a correct conclu¬ 
sion is got at through a Probans that merely fulfills the 
condition that it does not subsist anywhere where theProban- 
dum is known to be absent] raises an objection:—“ If (as your 
above aocount seems to imply) the 1 too exclusive ’ property 
were a true Probans, then yon would have to accept as 
correct such reasonings as—‘ the Barth is eternal became it it 
odorous’.” Certainly not; you apparently have not under¬ 
stood what the true Probans is. It is true that the ( too 
exclusive probans ’ is a * Probans per dissimilarity ’; but it 
is not such dissimilarity as is too wide; in the instanoe cited 
by you the property of 4 odorousness ’ is one that is too 
wide, subsisting, as it does, in eternal as well as non-eterhal 
substances (»'. e. in the eternal earth-atom and in the 
non-eternal jar). It is for this reason that in the case of the 
Negative as well as the Affirmative Probans, it is not mere 

constituent cause; it has been proved that either the Body or the Sense-organs or 
any such material things cannot be the cause of Desire ; and the only Substance 
that can be accepted as this cause is the Soul ; thus—even though moch may not 
be known in regard to this Soul, this much is known that it is the constituent cause 
of Desire; and from this it is to be understood that it cannot be present in the jar, 
which is devoid of breathing and desire. Thus then in the case of the jar it is 
found tliai there is invariable concomitance between the absence of such an effect 
os Breathing, and the presenoe of such a cause as the absence of Soul; so that in 
regard to the living body, when it is found that Breathing is present,—!, e., there 
is absence of non-breathing,—it implies the absence of non-Soul; which proves that 
the living body contains the cause of breathing ; and • Ditjha ’ Ac. also are only so 
many names given to the Souls. The upshot of all this h that all parties are agreed 
as to the absence in the Jar of the cause of Desire ;i.«. all are agreed as to the jar 
being without Soul; which shows that absence of 8ovl is concomitant with absence 
ef Desire ; and as in the living body this absence of Desire is absent, it implies the 
abs nee of the absence qf Soul. If Earth Ac. were the constituent causa of Desire, 
then Desire would be possible in the jar also. As a matter of fact however the 
jar is never found to have Desire ; so that the absence of Desire implies the absence 
of any cause other than Earth Ac. ; and when Desire is found in the living body 
this sets aside the absence of Desire, and this implies the setting aside of the absence 
qf a cause other than Earth Ac. ; and this other cause is the ninth Substance, Soul ; 
wh <se pres ence in the living l<ody is thus established by the presence of Desire, 
which in its turn is proved by the presence of Breathing. 
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negation '(non-oonoomitance) and affirmation (concomitance) 
that makes the true Probans; it is the unfailing character 
of the negation and affirmation. “ True; but why cannot 
that too Exclusive or Unique Property be regarded as a true 
Probans, which subsists only in the Subjectand in whose 
case there is neither anything where the Probandum is known 
to subsist, nor any where it is known not to subsist [and for 
this reason no failure of concomitance is possible]? For 
instance, in the reasoning ‘all things are eternal, because 
they exist' [in this case the property of existence is one 
that must subsist in all things, and whose concomitance 
must therefore bo unfailinjy True; the property of 
V&r P 128 existence is a unique one ; but it is one 

. that is not excluded from anything; and 
by reason of this non-exclusion it oannot bo a true (Negative) 
Probans.* For this same, reason ft', e. by reason of 
the impossibility of non-concomitance] it also follows that that 
property cannot be regarded as a tcue Probans which subsists 
in a part of the Subjeot, and in whose case there is neither 
anything where the Probandum is known to subsist, nor 
anything where the Probandum is known to be absent; e. g., 
in the reasoning ‘ all things are eternal, because they are 
immaterial \ “ Why cannot that property be regarded 

as the true Probans whioh subsists in a part of the Subject, 
and in whose case, though there is nothing where the Prob in- 
dutu is known to be present, yet it is one that is excluded 
from (is non-concomitant with) a thing where the Proban¬ 
dum is known to be absent?— e. g„ when for one who does 
not accept any eternal Subject, the reasoning is put forward 
—'Speech and Mind are eternal, because they are audi- 


• In the cut of every Negative Probans—and the Unique Property can be a 
Negative Probaiu only,—there should bo an unfailing Han-coiuomitaHca between 
the absence of the Probans and the absence of the Probandum ; and ia the case of 
asisisaee, no non-eonooinitance is possible; so that the in/Mibilitf required ia 
absolutely impossible. 
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ble ” * This also cannot be accepted as a irue Probans; 
as it is excluded by what the Sutra has declared: What the 
SGtra has declared is—'Also through dissimilarity’; and 
here what is meant is—(a) that the dissimilarity should be 
to the example only , and (b) that to the example cited there 
should be dissimilarity only ; and not that there should be 
mere ‘dissimilarity ’ iu general; so that the reasonings cited 
become exoluded.t 

Thus then we find that the Negative and Affirmative 
Probans are both such as are well-known to all persons, 
even to the youngest boy; so that when one declares that 
the Negative and the Affirmative Probans ore not distinct 
‘ means of proving the conclusion ’, this assertion should be 
regarded as proceeding from one who is wholly ignorant 
and deluded. 


Some (Baurjdhas) have defined the Probans as that which 
is disconnected with ( separate from) the Pipaksa. The view 
of these people inay be thus explained— { * The Probans 
should be defined as that which is disconnected with the Pipak- 
#« (that wherein the Probandum is known to be absent). 

If the Probans were defined simply as that which is disconnec¬ 
ted, which is separate, then every case of‘disconnection’would 
constitute a Probans ; and every * similarity ’ or * connection ’ 
would become excluded; and this inclusion of every * dis¬ 
connection ’ and exclusion of • every * connection ’ would lead 

• If the property subsisting iu a part of tho Subject ie uot accepted as a true 
negative Probane, (imply becauae of the absence of a vtpokfa, then, there w.-uM 
be no ground for rejeotiug the Probans in the reasoning cited; as the property of 
audibility subsists in spescA, which ie a part of the subject ‘ Speech and Miud ’; and 
there are plenty of things that are non-eternal and inaudible, heuco there are avail¬ 
able any number of examples of dissimilarity ; snch os 1 that which is non-eternni 
Is not audible ’; and it is the presence of such an example of dissimilarity that the 
Btfra puts forward as the sole condition for a negative Prohsns— J'Alpnrya. 

f That which sal'sista in only a part of the 8uh}sot is dissimilar, not to the 
txamyl* only, but also to that, patt of the Subject where it does not subsist 
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to both desirable and undesirable things being inoludod.* 
Hence with a view to exclude the undesirable ProbUns, it 
becomes necessary to add the phrase 'with the Vipaksa’; so that 
the true Probans is that which is disconnected with th * vipaksa. 
But if the definition consisted simply of the words* the Probans 
is that which is disconnected with the Vipaksa/ then anything 
pnd everything that would be ' disconnected with the Vipaksa’ 
would become included; and as such things would be of 
several kinds, it becomes necossary to differentiate among 
them; and for that purpose wo emphasise the fact that the 
Probans is that which is disconnected with the Vipaksa only .f 
Then again, if wo roste 1 with this emphasis only, we would 
includo under tlio valid Probans evea such properties as 
abide in a part of the Vip i/cri ; — n. </. the Probans in the 
reasoning ‘ this is a cow boc inso it has horns as the property 
of ‘having horns’ is ono that is disconnected with (absent in) 
the Vipaksa only (i.e. only in wlut is not-cow); so that this 
would not be excluded by the said emphasis; and in order to 
exclude such invalid Probans, it becomes necessary to add the 
further emphasis that the property should be one that is always 
disconnected (and nevir connected) with • the Vipaksa; this 
would preclude the property of ' having horns as this is also 
connected,—and not only disconnected,—with the Vipaksa 
(being present in cows, and also in many animals that arfi not 
cows). Thus the definition proposed, when taken as thus doubly 
emphasised, becomes applicable to the ordinary positive 


• If every similarity to the vipakfa wore excluded, this would be quite desirable ; 

K, ou the other hand, similarity to eapakga were also excluded, this would include 
such reasons as tho Contradictory and the like, which would be undesirable. The 
phrase ‘ tftduistaeaAgraha ’ is meant to imply the undesirable contingency of. the 

winding of tho desirable (iftapari(ydga) also.- fAtparya, 

t Three kinds ore possible (1) That which is disconnected with the Sapakfa 
as well as from tho Vipaksa ; (2) that which is disconnected with the Pakfa as well as 
from the Vipakfa ; and (3) that which is disconnected with the Vipahfa only. If the 
first.two of these were inoluded, then the Unique (or Singular) and tho UmUested Pro- 
bans also would have to be regarded os valid. Hence the necessity of the third alone 
being empbaeised. 
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Affirmative Probans which is marked by the three charac¬ 
teristics (of residing in the Pakfa, residing in the Sapakfa and 
not residing in the Vipaksa).'* 

The above definition is open to the following objections:— 
It is true that the proposed definition succeeds in indicating 
the three characteristic features of the Probans; but at the same 
time it excludes that which, though subsisting in a part of the 
Sapakfa, yet fulfills all the three conditions of the 
ar ' 1 ‘ valid Probans. “ How so ? ” By your 
first emphasis, the definition means that the Probans is that 
which is disconnected vsiUi the Vipaksa only; and this oertainly 
excludes that which subsists in a part of the Sapakfa ; as 
this latter is disconnected, not with the Vipakafa only, but 
with a part of the 8apakfa also. “ But what we mean by 
the exclusion of that which subsists in a part of the Vipaksa is 
that that cannot be regarded as a true Probaus which is always 
disconnected with the Sapaksa; e.g. the Probaus appearing in 
the argument,' this is a horse because it has horns •’; and the 
example that we have cited of ‘being a product of effort* 
(in the proving of the non-eternality of Sound) is not one that 
is always disconnected -with the Sapakfa,* being as it is, 

* connected* also, by reason of its subsisting in a part of the 
PakfaPi In answer to this explanation we urgeas follows■ 
If what you now put forward is the correct view, then 

• Three lines are wanting in the Bih. Ini. edition. This sentence os read in the 
Chaukharabeedition contains two ‘na ; the sense demands a single 1 ns.’ 

f The emphasis—* it should be alioayt disconnected with the vipak-fa ’—precludes 
that which subsists in a part of the vipakfa e. g. ‘ this is a cow because it 
has hams'; and the other emphasis— 1 it should be disconnected with the vipakfa 
nty ’—would be right only after the former emphesis; so that the definition of 
the Probans oomes to be'that which is always disoonnscted with thevipakfa only’; 
and this means that that which is always disconnected with the eapaifa is not a 
Probans. 8o that the Probans in the reasoning, 'this is a horse because it has 
horns’, bring always disconnected with the sapakfa, is not accepted as valid. On 
the oontrary, the Probans in the reasoning,' sound is non-eternal because it is pro¬ 
duced by effort’, is one that is not always disconnected with the sapakfa; it is also 
conno ted with it, and hence it is aocepted cs a valid Probans.—Wfporya. 
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one of tlie emphasised forms that you have before given to 
your definition—viz:' that winch is disconnected with the Vi- 
pafaaonly' —becomes rejected; as such propertiesas the charac¬ 
ter of being a product of effort are not such as are disconnected 
with the Vipakfa only ; being as they are, disconnected with a part 
of the Sapaltfa also. " Both the emphasised forms have 
their use in regard to a case that is not directly mentioned 
(or heard of). ” • In that case, jnst as that which subsists 
in a part of the Sapakea is accepted as a valid Probans, Bo 
would be also that which subsists in only a part of the Pakea 
or Subject; that is to say, that same force (of emphasis) which 
establishes the validity of the Probans subsisting in a part 
only of the Sapakfa, will also establish the validity of that 
which subsists in only a part of the Subject; e. g. the Probans 
in the reasoning—* atoms are eternal because they haw 
odour’, f Thus then we find that if the two emphasised forms 
are taken as they stand, then the character of being produced 
by effort, which is accepted as a valid Probans, becomes 

* This aphoristic sentence is thus explained by the Tifparya —The emphasised 
form,' that which is disc mnected with the vipakfa only’, is not the only one 
that we accept; as if we did so, then such properties as being produced bp 
effort and the like would certainly become excluded ; the fact is that the Probans 
having been defined as ' that which is always disconnected with the vipakfa a 
further qualifying emphasis is added in the form that the said' disconnection ’ 
should be with the vipakfa only ; this latter qualification excluding the ‘ too common’ 
Probans, which subsists in the vipakia also. Thus, evon though a property that 
is ounneeted as well as disconnected with the eapvleia could be a real Probans, this 
foot does not militate against tho emphasis that the Probans should be disconnected 
with the vipakpt only. Even though it is true tliut it baa nowhere been heard of 
or mentioned that a property snbsis'ing in a part of sapakfa is a valid Probans, yet 
when it is found that the validity cf such a Probans is not precluded by the emphasis 
' that which is disconnected with the vipakfa only it may be taken as permitted ; 
and it is with a view to this * uninentioued ' case that both the emphasised forms 
become useful. 

t The Opponent has urged that though the fact of the Probans subsisting in a part 
of the eapakfa being valid is not directly mentioned, it is yet taken as implied by the 
fact of its not being directly deuied ; and it is. now urgod that on exactly the samo 
grounds we should accept the validity of such Probans as subsists only in a part of 
the Probandum ; which is abeurd. 
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excluded; while if the implication of the definition (in its 
emphasised forms) be taken, for the purpose of accomplish¬ 
ing what is desired by you, to be different from what it 
directly expresses, then, just as you get at what you desire 
(i. e. the validity of the Probans in the form * being produced 
by effort ’), you get also at what you do not desire—viz : the 
validity of the Probans in the form * having odour ’; and 
both—the exclusion of what is desired and the inclusion 
of what is not desired—constitute serious defects in the 
definition. “ What you have urged ”, says the Opponent, 
" does not affect our position; since the Commentary has 
added a further qualification. The objection, that the defi¬ 
nition includes the validity of such Probans as 'having 
odour’, does not apply to the definition put forward 
by us; as the Commentary 6n the work that has pro¬ 
posed this definition has added the further qualification 
that the Probans should subsist in the Subject (which 
excludes that which subsists in only a part of the Sub¬ 
ject). ” As a v mutter of fact, all that the adding of this 
further qualification does is to exclude such Probans as 
'visibility ’ and the like, which do not at all subsist in the 
Subject, (Atom or Sound); and in what way does it exclude 
that which subsists in a part of the Subject P For certaiuly that 
which does subsist in a part of the Subjedt cannot be said to 
be not subsisting in the Subject ; similarly that which subsists 
iu a part of the Fipak^a cannot be said to be non-subsisting in 
the Fipaksa. Thus you will have to try some other method 
of excluding the undesirable contingency (of having to 
accept the validity of such Probans as' having odour' and the 
like). " Certaiuly, no other method is necessary, the 

desired exclusion being got as by means of enAphasis; that 
i», the Probans subsisting iu a part of the Subject will be ex¬ 
cluded by the emphasised implication (of the qualification 
' that which subsists iu the Subject ’).” What is the 

precise form of that emphasis P Is it that it must subsist in 
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the Svlject? or that it should subsist in the Subject only ? 

“ Well, wo shall have it iu tlie foim that it must subsist in the 
Subject. " Now what exact)} is the force of (i. e. 

purpose served by) this emphasis? Does it iudicate the 
possibility (bf subsisting in the Subject) ? Or dors it preclude 
the impossibility (of the subsistence)? Asa matter of fact, 
the emphasis canmiot be taken as serving either of these two 
purposes: as both, the indication of possibility and the preclu- 
V ur p 130 8 ion of impossibility, are got at even without the 
said emphasis. Nor, lastly, is it possible for 
the emphasis to serve the purpose of excluding that whit k 
subsists only in a part of the Subject [even though it be ad¬ 
mitted that it does exclude that which is absolnt ly non-exist¬ 
ent in the Subject].- Thus wo conclude that the emphasis in 
question is entirely useless. " Wliat the emphasis does 

is to indicate invariable concomitance,—the meaning being 
that the Piobans must be subsistent in the Subject, and should 
never be nm-aubaistunt in it; and certainly that which subsists 
iu only a part of the Subject is non-eubsisteut also (and as seek 
becomes excluded by the emphasis). ” It is true that 

the emphasis excludes that which subsists in a part of the 
Subject; but even so, iu seeking to remedy one evil you 
tumble into another, as follows:—We grant that that which 
subsists in a part of the Subject'becomes excluded; but in 
that case what is the use (iu your definition) of the expression 
•sapnksS sijdhS \ * being known to subsist in the Sapaksa ’ ? 

“ Why should this expression be omitted ? ” For the simple 
reason that the condition meant to be laid down by that 
expression is already fulfilled by the emphasis, which, accord¬ 
ing to you, denotes invariable eonomnilanee ; the fact that you 
put the emphasis in the form—‘ dhnrma Soa j. aksaya ’, ‘ it 
must subsist in the paksa —shows that the paksa is restrict¬ 
ed, while the property subsisting therein is unrestricted [and 
hence standing in need of restriction by means of the empha¬ 
sising partiole Soa,* must ’]; and when the property is tmre* 
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slricted- -which means that there is an uncertainty about its 
concomitance being precise or too wide,—there is a possibility 
of its subsisting in the oipakya as well as Sapafya ; and under 
the circumstances, the expression * vipaksg nBsfi * not sub¬ 
sisting in the Vipaksa ’, may be accepted as serving the 
purpose of precluding the possible subsistence in the Vtpakfa ; 
but what need is there of the expression ' sapaksg aufflii * 
'.subsisting in the Sapaksa ' [this subsistence being, according 
to you, already indicated by the emphasised expression 
* yo (fharm&h paksasya ’] ? 

If then, you put the emphasis somewhat differently— viz: 
that it must subsist in the Subject only, —even this involves 
the rejection of both the other expressions—' that it subsists 
in the Sapaksa ' and that' it does not subsist in the Vipak?a \ 

“How?” Thalt It should subsist in the Sapaksa has to 

be rejeoted in view of the emphasised form now proposed by 
you;—it is absurd to say that it subsists in the Subject only 
and also that Ushould subsist in the Sapakya ; no one ever 
makes such an assertion its' feed J)iuaja((u only aud also 
Yajhad'a{ta Then as for the second expression, that it does 
not subsist in Use Vipsksa ,—this is superfluous, as this is 
already implied. "By what is this implied ?” By your 
emphasised declaration that it subsists in the Subject only ; 
when you say that it subsists in the Sabjeot only it certainly 
follows from this that it does net subsist in anything else ; 
so that there is no need for adding that it should not subsist in 
the Vipakfa. Further, the qualification that it subsists in the 
Subject only does not exolude that whioh subsists in a part 
only of the Subject; so that the emphasis fails in ucoom- 
plishiug that same purpose for whioh it has been pro¬ 
posed. - If it be held that the expression 1 subsisting in the 
Sapaksa > is also added for the purpose of emphasising that 
it must subsist in the Sapaksa and that it should subsist ia the 
Sapaksa only, —then we ask, what is it that you get at by means 
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of this emphasis ? If it implies mere possibility (of subsist* 
ingin the Sapakaa), then this possibility is got at even without 
the emphasis, by the simple unemphasised assertion that 
it subsists in the Sapaksd. If, on the other hand, it implies 
the invariable ooncomitanoe (of the Probans with the Sapaksa), 
then it comes to this that that which subsists in only a part 
of the Sapakya is not a valid Probans. And further, the era* 
phasUed expression, it shoal l subsist in the? Sapaksa only, 
leads to the rejection of the other two expressions*—* it sub* 
sistsin the Subject* and * it does not subsist in the Vipakya ’; 

the former, because it has to be rejected 
V&r 1 ' 1,11 as it is contradicted by the emphasised 

expression 'it should subsist in the Sapakya only ’; and the 
latter, because it becomes superfluous, on account of being 
already implied by the emphasised expression. 

Lastly, if it he held that the expression * not subsisting 
in the Vipaksa ' is also meant to be for the purpose of 
emphasis, then we ask—here also what is it that is em¬ 
phasised P “ What is meant to be emphasised is that 
it should be non-subsistent in the Vipaksa only and that it 
must be non-subsistent in the Vipaksa If the Probans be 
defiaed as that which is non-subsistent in the Vipakya only, 
then the Probans in the reasoning'' this is a* cow because it 
has horns ' will have to be regarded as validj as it is non* 
fiubsistent only in the Vipakya Jas all those animals that 
are hornless are also not-eoios]. If, on the other hand, the 
Probans be defined as that which mast be non-subsistent in the . 
Vipakya ,—this also will not be right; as this will make 
the middle expression superfluous: of the three expressions, 
the first,' subsisting in the Subject’, is for the purpose of 
denoting invariable concomitancethe third,' not subsisting 
in the Vipaksa'is for the excluding of that which subsists 
in a part of the Vipakya and what purpose would be served 
by the middle expression,' subsisting in the Sapqkya *? If 
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it be held to serve the purpose of indicating mere possibility, — 
as this would be already indicated by the invariable concomi¬ 
tance denoted by the first expression as interpreted by yon, 
the adding of a separate expression would be entirely super¬ 
fluous. 

Thus then we find that when we come to examine the 
proposed definition as a wholft we find that it is open to the 
following objections:—it involves— (a) acceptance of the valid¬ 
ity of the invalid Probans, (b) rejection of the validity of 
the valid Probans, and (c) the rejection of other things con¬ 
comitant with what is desirable. 

The definition that we have been considering is that 

* the Probans is that whioh is disconnected with the Vipaksa ’; 
now, if we come to examine this definition [i. e., the definition 
ns applying to the Probans put forward for the proving of non - 
elernalily], from the standpoint of the SnufrBnfika (Bauddha) 
—we find that no * Vipaksa ’ is possible [all things 
being non-eternal, there can be nothing where non-eterna- 
lity is known to be absent] ; and it therefore becomes incum¬ 
bent on the propounder of the definition to explain * what he 
means by the term * Vipaksa'* in hjs .definition; as for 
ourselves we do not understand the meaning of the term 

* Vipaksa ' whpn no such thing as * Vipaksa * is possible. 
Further, it is not possible to nse the Ablative in connection 
with what does not exist; so that it also behoves you to ex¬ 
plain the sense of the Ablative affix in the word ' VipaksQf *. 
Similarly, when the Vipakpi is non-existent, the Locative 
also cannot be applied to it; so that it is necessary for yon 
to explain the sense of the Locative affix in the- word 
‘ VipaksS * in the expression 4 Vipaksa nctsti * (which does 
not subsist in the Vipaksa). Then again, when no 4 Vipaksa * 
is possible, and every Probans, as 4 being a product * and 

• 1 Even if there were eaoie stomal things, which could be the 1 Vipakfa ’, it 
would bo impossible for the Bauddha to explain or dsetriie it; as for him everything 
ie nirupdUiye, a inexplicable, indescribable '—fafparya. 
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the like (as proving eternality) is such as is always 
present in the •Subject and the Sapaksa, it becomes difficult 
to determine from what such Probans is to be * disconnected* 
[so that-* disconnected with the Vipaksa ’ becomes an impossi- 
ble qualification]. In fact the character of being a product 
is, under the circumstances, common to all, and as such it 
.should be spoken of as ‘ sHmanya *, * present, concomitant 
and not as * VishSsa ’, 1 absent, non-concomitant, disconnec¬ 
ted ’! 

* Tho Baud lha writer of the Commentary on the above 
definition of the Probans has declare 1 as follows ■ 

“ A septenary being possible, when six become excluded, 
we get at the Probans with its three differentias, by rejecting 
one and two terras”. This is not right; as there are two 
Probans possible which are characterised by what is express¬ 
ed by two words only. What tho above-quoted passage means 
is that the following septenary —seven definitions of the 
Probans—are possible—(1) that it should subsist in the 
Subject only, (2) it should be known to subsist in the 
Var • p 13° Sapaksa only, (3) it should be non-sub- 

Bistent in the Vipaksa only, (4) it should 
subsist in the Snbjeot and be known to subsist in the Sapaksa, 
(Si) it should subsist, in the Subject, and not subsist in the 
Vipaksa, (6) it should be known to subsist in the Sapalcsaf and 
not subsist in the Vipaksa, and (7) while subsisting in the 
Subject, and also in the Sipakfa, it should not subsist iu the 
Vipaksa ;—these seven definitions being possible, six are 
rejected, and the last one, with three terms is accepted as the 
true definition ; which means that definitions with only one or 

“The footnote in both editions takoi this as referring to the Ydrtika by U^ycfakara 
himself. But this is not right. In the first plaee the wordit here put forward are 
not found in our \Srtika dealing with the defining the Probans ; and secoudly 
the view is controverted here. The reference evidently is to a Buuddlia writer who 
wrote a commentary oil the definition of Probans propounded by pinniga, or some 
other later writer. 

t Both Editions read tapaksl &a but the TJUparya rightly reads 1 tapakii eha ’• 
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two terms are exoluded as not admissible.* Bat tbis 

entire exclusion (of definitions with only one or two terms) 
is not light; because as a matter of fact, there are several 
such valid Probans as are characterised by differentiae 
expressed by only two terms. E. g. for one who (like the 
Bauddha) does not accept anything as eternal, the Probans 
being a product as also being a product of effort, are found to 
possess only the differentias expressed by two terms only [i.e. 
they subsist in the Subject, and they subsist also in the Sapaksa ; 
the third condition of not subsisting in the Vipakfa is not possi¬ 
ble ; as for one who accepts nothing to be eternal, there, can 
be no * Vipakfa ’ in the case of a reasoning proving non-eter- 
naiity]; and if the three-termed definition were the only one ad¬ 
missible, then both these valid Probans would have to be reject¬ 
ed ;—and further, the negative Probans, that we have in such 
reasonings as ' the living body is not without the Soul, as if it 
were so it would be without the life-breath &o.’, will also 

•The rejection of the six Ac., is thus explained by the Pdfparya If the Pro- 
bane be defined ae that which subsists in the Subject only, then it would be the 
ai&tfhdrana or eingular Probans only that could be included in the definition ; — (2) 
if it be defined as that which snbsists in the Sapakfa only, then in the proving of 
the liorte being homed, the character of being a com would be a true Probans ; — 
(3 ) if it be defined as-that which is non-subsisting in the Vipakfa only, the reasoning 
‘ Sound is non-eternal because it is knowable' would be a valid reasoning /—(4) if 
it be defined as that which subsists in the Subject and also in the Sapakfa, then tiie 
too wide and hence inconclusive character also would have to be accepted as a valid 
Probans ; «. g. ‘ there must be smoke on tbe hill because there is fire ’ (5) if it be 

defined as that which subsists in the Subject and does not subsist in the Vipakfa, 
the tingular Probans would have to be accepted as valid ,'—(6) if it bo defined 
os that which subsists in the Sapakfa'and does not subsist in the Vipakfa, then 
the reasoning * the atom is non-eternal because it is a product ’ will have to be 
acoepted as valid. So that the seventh definition is the only one that can bo 
accepted / and this lays down three characteristics as necessary for the valid 
Probans. 

What is put forward here as the eeventh definition is the one that has been 
propounded by piiindgs in his Nydyapravteha (Vide Medieval Logic, P. 91). c: f. 
also, Ny&yabindu —‘ The Probans has a threefold character—it must eubsist in the 
Subject, it should subsist in the Sapakfa only, and it should never subsist in the 
Vipakfa.’ 
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have to be rejected as invalid; as this also baa only two differ* 
entias [the character of subsisting in the Sapaksa being 
in this case impossible, as there can be no living body 
without the life-breath]. 

Thus we find that when we come to examine the defini¬ 
tion of Probans as * that which is disconnected with the 
Vipaksa’, it either imparts the character of the valid Probans 
to that which is not really so,—or it excludes that which is 
really so,—or it contradicts authoritative treatises, and thus 
militates against scriptural tenets. 


Others (e.g. Difina§a, says the Tatparya) have proposed the ' 
following definition of the Probans:—“It is that which subsists 
in the Sapaksa in two ways, and which does not subsist in its 
contrary; that is to say, that whioh subsists in two ways in 
that which is homogeneous to the Subject—[i. e. (1) entirely— 
subsisting in all Sapaksas, e.g. the character of being a product 
as proving non-eternality, and (2) partially —subsisting in 
some Sapaksa, e. g. the character of being produced by effort as 
proving the same]—and which does not subsist in its contrary 
i. e. in the Vipaksa. This definition supplies an adequate 
description of the Probans with all its three characteristics [(1) 
subsisting in the Subject, (2) subsisting in the Sapaksa, and (3) 
not subsisting in the Fipdksn].”* 

As a matter of fact however, the definition, as it stands, 
does not describe the Probans with its three necessary 
characteristics. If the definition stands as you have put it, 

. which word is there to indicate that the Probans should sub- 

• Tne Medieval Logie (fives a utnrt of the 1 Wheel of Reason where nine 
possible fonns of the Probans as proving non-eternality are put forward ; out of which 
only two are selected as valid— being a product, which subsists in all non-eternal things, 
in all Sapaksas, and being produced by effort, whioh subsists in a few non-eternal 
tilings, not in all. The Medieval Logic docs not mention Oinnaga’s definition as here 
put forward ; but tko Tilfparya makes a quotation from Dinusga's work. 
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sisfc in the Subject ? “ It bas been declared by us that 

almost every Probans, valid and invalid alike, must subsist 
in the Subject.*’ True, this assertion has been made by you; 
but even this assertion does not mean that it is only what sub¬ 
sists in the Subject that can be a Probans; all that it means is 
that what does not subsist in the Subject is not a Probans, 
either valid or invalid. “But this is certainly got at by 
implication; when tho words of the declaration are construed 
to mean that what does not subsist in the Subject cannot be a 
Probans, either or invalid, it is cortainly implied that tho Pro¬ 
bans, valid as well as invalid, must subsist in the Subject.” 

It is true that the idea that it should subsist in the Subject is 
got by implication; but there is nothing to imply the 
necessary and invariable character of this subsistence [ i. o. 
there is nothing to imply that every Probans must subsist in 
the Subject] ; all that the sentence means is that what does 
not subsist in the Subject cannot b<f a Probans; and all that 
this can imply is the mere j.ossibility (of every Probans 
subsisting in the Subject); and possibility is twofold ; it may 
be necessary and invariable [t, e. universal, which would mean 
that every Probans must subsist in the Subject only], or not 
necessary and invariable [which would mean that it may 
subsist in the Subject, and also in the Vipalcsd] ; and [if you 
rested with the assertion of this twofold possibility] this 
would imply that oven that undesirable Probans will have to be 
aocepted as true which does not necessarily subsist in the 
whole of the Subject. “ The validity of such a Probans 
is certainly not implied; when it is distinctly stated that the 
Var P 133 Probans must subsist in the Subject, that alone 
comes to be implied as the true Probans which 
must subsist in the Subject;and certainly that which subsists 
in only a part of the Subject, cannot be said to be one that 
must subsist in it.” This is not right; as the emphasis 
f involved in the assertion that tho Probaus must subsist in 
Subject] has been held by you to servo an entirely different 
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purpose; as a matter of fact you put forward this emphasis 
for a wholly different purpose; you put it for the purpose of 
restricting the scope of the valid and invalid Frobans [i.e. for 
the purpose of indicating what can be regarded as Probans, 
valid or invalid] ; and when it is held to servo this purpose, 
how can it serve the purpose of excluding that (Frobans) 

' which does not subsist in the whole of the Subject ? “ But 

the emphasis could very well serve both purposes : it could 
exclude the partially subsisting Probans as well as restrict 
the scope of the valid and invalid Probnns.” In that case 
you should not have the words ‘ which subsists in two ways 
in that which is homogeneous to the Subject.’ “ Why so?” 

For the simple reason that when the porvisive (universal) and 
necessary character of the subsistence of the Probans in the 
Subject is got at by means of the emphasis in question, it means 
that the Subject as well as the property subsisting in it (as the 
Probans) are both strictly restricted; and it is only when 
there is no such restriction with regard to a property that 
there is a twofold possibility of its subsisting (1) in the 
Sapaksa and (9) in the Vipaksa ; and as-the definition would 
otherwise become applicable to the undesirable Probans also, 
it is necessary to add the qualification that it should not subsist 
in the Vipakfd’, but why add the qualification that it should 
subsist in the S‘pakm ? If it is for the purpose of indicating 
the possibility (of its subsisting in the Sapaksa), —then our 
answer is that this indication of mere possibility would keep 
it unrestricted ; as a matter of faot, mere possibility of subsis¬ 
tence would imply both entire and partial subsistence; and 
under the circumstances, what would be the use of having 
these words {of too wide connotation) [when, according to 
you, the duly restricted entire subsistence is implied by the 
emphasis] ? In any oase the phrase ‘ in two ways ’ should 
not be inserted in the definition at all; as this qualification is 
already implied in the qualification ‘subsisting in the Sapaksa 
it need not be re-iterated (by means of a separate phrase); 
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in foot the word ( subsisting ’ signifying equally both kinds 
of subsistence, partial and entire, the addition of the phrase 
* in two ways ’ savours of senselessness. 

It might be argued that—“ the phrase * subsisting in the 
Sapakaa ’ is added for the purposes of emphasis; and oertainly 
the addition of a phrase for that purpose is quite proper.” 
But as a matter of fact, the emphasising itself is not right. 
“ How so ? ” If the emphasis means that the Probans 
must be alioaya subskiing in the Sapakaa, then for you the 
character of being produced by effort will not be a valid Probans 
(for proving non-eternality); as the character of being pro I wed 
by effort is both subsisting and non-subsisting in the Sapakaa 
(being present in some and not present in other non-eternal 
things); and as such it is excluded by your emphasised qualifica¬ 
tion ; for certainly there can be no such reasonable assertion as 
feed the Br&hmtna only, and the Kjatfcriya also ’. . If, on the 
Other hand, you put the emphasis the other way and hold that 
the Probans should subsist in the Sapakaa only, then this leads 
to the rejection of Che other two qualifications; one of them 
being actually contrary to the sense of the emphasised qualifi¬ 
cation, and the other being already implied in the latter.* 

If, lastly, you lay your emphasis on the phrase ‘ in two 
ways ’,—here also we ask,—what is the meaning of the em¬ 
phasis ? Does it mean that the twofold subsistence is in the 
Sapakga only, or that it should subsist in the Sapakaa in two ways 
only P If it be meant that it should subsist in two ways in 
the Sapakaa only, and in nothing else—that the twofoldness 
Var P 134 does ° ofc pertain either to any other Paha or 
to the Vipakaa, - then clearly, you should not 

• There are three characteristics of the Probans—(1) ttmt it should subsist in 
the Sapakfa, (2) that it should subsist ia the Subject, and (3) that it Bhould not subsist 
in the Vipakga. If then, it is meant that it should subsist in (As Sapabfa only , then 
this excludes that which subsists in the Subject also; and as for nou-subsirteuce Fn 
the Pipafya, this would be implied in the qualification that it should subsist in lh» 
Sapak in only. 
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have the words 1 subsisting in the Sapakfa ’; as this subsist¬ 
ence is already implied ex hypolhesi by the emphasis laid upon 
the phrase * in two ways ’; and. as for the possibility of the 
subsistence in the Sapaksa, this also is already implied by the 
very first qualification (that it should subsist in the Subject) 
then again, when you have the phrase ‘ in two ways \ and 
* this phrase precludes, as you have just declared, the two-fold- 
ness of the subsistence in another Subjeot and that of non-sub¬ 
sistence in the Vipaksa, *—then this phrase itself implies the 
possiblity of subsistence in the Sapaksa ; so that in any case 
the qualification' 1 subsisting in the Sapaksa ’ becomes entirely 
superfluous. .-And lastly, the emphasis of the fact that it should 
subsist in tioo ways in the Sipaksa only implies its subsistence 
in the Subject also [specially as every Probans, valid or invalid, 
must, by its very nature, subsist in the Subjeot,—according to 
the Bauddha logician, DinnSga]; so that there is no need for 
emphasising the fact that the Probans must subsist in the 
Subject,—an eniphnsis which you have put forward for 
the purpose indicating the invariable concomitance of the 
two. “ In order to avoid the absurd contingency of 

having to rejeot the emphasising of every other word of the 
definition, we shall”—says the Bauddha—" not have the em¬ 
phasised qualification that the twofold subsistence should be 
in the Sapaksa only. ” But even so, the two middle 
expressions. [(I) 'subsisting in the Sapakfa’, and (2) 'in 
two ways’] of your definition should be rejected; and 
this throws you into the same predicament in which 
the man fell who, in trying to relieve himself of his 
goitre by pushing it in, managed to have his eye-bells 
thrown out! t If then you put the emphasis upon the 


* ' Anyaparta ’ hat bean explained by the fittparya as any! pad! yayoK (thing* 
expressed by two other words), i. t. patf asaflva and vipaiftUffva. 

t This ‘ nyaya' or maxim is not explained in the Commentaries. The Chankham- 
bha edition reads ‘ griknpravltha but 1 gaduprat!$ha * gives hotter sense. 
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phrase ‘ in two ways' in another way, explaining it to mean 
that the Probans would subsist in the Sapaksa in two ways 
only, —then for you such universal Probans as being a product 
and the like would not be valid 1 As such characters'do not 
Bubsist in two ways only [as it subsists in non-eternal things 
in only one way, i. e., in their entirety, never only in some, 
but always in all non-eternal things]. 

Further, in now propounding a definition with three 
terms you exolude the. Probans which fulfils only two con¬ 
ditions, and which you have accepted to be valid in your 
philosophy ( vide Text, p. 128), The Negative Probans also, 
under your definition, ceases to be a true Probaus 
[as it does not subsist in the Sapaksa in two 
ways]. If it be argued that the Negative Probans is really 
not a true Probnns, then we ask—why has the Bauddha 
philosopher made a great efFort to establish the validity of 
the negative Probans? [And inasmuch as he has actually 
done so, it cannot be right for him to argue now that it is 
not a true Probans]. 

If, in order to avoid all these difficulties, you do not lay 
any emphasis on any term of your definition, then you include 
also such Probans as subsist in only a part of the Subject, 
and also that which is inconclusive fnbt being invariably 
concomitant with the Probandum, being non-subsistent in 
things other than the Vipaksa also]. 


The above arguments also serve to demolish the definition 
propounded by pihn&ga in another work of his, * which is 
as follows:— 

“ The Probans is that which subsists in the Subject and is 
invariably concomitant with a part of it [i. e. with the Proban¬ 
dum in general j. ” Specially beoause, as the definition stands, 
it includes also that which does not extend over the whole cf 
the Subject; and as such has already been criticised and rejected. 

* The call* this ‘ ffinndfetjrn pra#ith&nt<>tvtat*anam 
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Reverting again to DiftnSga's former definition, we find 
that the term ' asan fadalyayg ia exactly similar ’ to the 
*vipaksB nUsti' of a previous definition [and as such,is open 
to all those objections that we have urged against this last, 
on Text, P. ISO, L. 13 et eeq.] 


Other writers (Baud<jh*s) have proposed the following 
dfefinition—“ J’Hdrigaointlbhabidhannopatfdrshanam hstuh—the 
Probahs is that which is indicative of the presence of a char¬ 
acter which is never apart from like things. Here the term 
‘whiclf is never apart from like things' indicates the two char¬ 
acteristics of not subsisting in the Vipaksa and of subsisting 
in the Sapdksa, and the term * indicative of the presence * de¬ 
notes presence in the Subject ; and thus we get the Probans * 
with its three characteristic features. ” 

The upholders of this last definition have held that the 
term * which is never apart from like things' indicates subsist¬ 
ence in the Snpalcsa and non-subsistence in the Vipaksa. But 
this is not right; it is true that the words, * which does not 
subsist apart from like things' indicate that it does not sub¬ 
sist in the Vipaksa ; but in what way does it indicate that it 
subsists in the Sapalesa P Certainly when a character does not 
subsist in the Vipaksa, it does not necessarily follow that it 
„ „ must subsist in the Sapaksa. And (if tbis is 

Var. P. 135. • 

not indicated by any term in the definition) 

audibility also would be a true Probans (in proving 
the non-eternality of Sound) 1 As audibility never 
subsists apart from non-eternal things [and the 
only condition that excludes such singular Probans, 
•—viz : that it should subsist in the Sapaksa —is absent from 
the definition]. But we shall grant (for the sake of argu¬ 
ment), that the term ' subsisting not apart from like things ’ 

• Tha filparya gay. pakfadharmi Uj/nnSea hilorabhidhtnam, ftna (< Halt* ana- 
pravibkdrififmi h:tuh ifyarfhah. From thin it in clear that in place of ‘pultth ' n-e 
should read ‘ pakfatfhai mah. ’ 
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does indicate subsistence in like things (t. e. subsistence in tbe 
i Sapaksa ); but even so what is there to. indicate that the 
Probans should subsist in the Subject itself ? “ That is 

indicated by the term * upadar shana ’ Certainly it 

cannot be indicated by that word; as the word ‘ apt dar shana * 
denotes only mention or indication; as a inatter of fact, 
the word ' upadarshana ', whioh is explained as ‘ upadar shya^S 
anina,’ only meaus * that by which things are indicated 
i. e. the indicative ; and certainly it has no power to imply 
that it is indicative of presence in the Subject or anywhere 
else. “ But (if it is not indicative of presence in the Sub¬ 
ject) wherein else could the presence be of which it wodld be 
indicative ?” Wherever there might be a possibility of 

its presence. “Where is there such possibility P” Cer¬ 

tainly in the Sapaksa ;—thus then, the meaning of the defini¬ 
tion comes to be—‘ the Probans is that whioh is indicative 
of the presence, in the Sapaksa , < f a character which is never 
apart from the * Sapaksa’ *; aud under this definition 
visibility would -be a valid Probans (for the proving of 
non-eternality of sound); as visibility, according to the 
Bauddha, never subsists apart from non-eternal things; 

[as for him there is no such eternal generality as 4 rttpatva ’ ; 
and according to the definition subsistence in (he Sapaksa 
being the only condition, the absence of visibility in Sound 
would not matter]. For the sake of argument we shall grant 
that your 4 indicative ’ does indicate the presence tn the 
8vbject of the character which is never apart from 
the Sapaksa*. But even so, by what means do you ex¬ 
clude that Probans which subsists in a part only of the Sub¬ 
ject. “ That also is done by the same word 4 indicative *, 
vpadarshana ”. That cannot be ; as all that that word 
denotes is mere possibility (of subsistence in the Subjeot). 

If you think that the word 4 upadarshana * denotes sub- 

•Both editions road 1 abhi^hOnahituh ' ; but the correct reading apparently is 
* alhiy/iimm hifuff. 
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sistence in the whole of the Subject,—then you are sadly 
mistaken; as the word ‘ upadarshana ’ denotes mere 
possibility ; only the possibility of subsistence in the Subject 
is denoted by the word; and it does not indicate anything as 
to subsistence in the whole of the Subject [and until this is 
done the partially subsisting Probans cannot be exoluded]. 
If, by some stroke of reasoning, recourse be had to emphasis¬ 
ing (certain terms, with a view to get what is necessary), 
none of these would be capable of excluding the partial 
Probans; so that the objection against the definition would 
remain in force as before. 

The propounders of this last definition hare 
cited two examples of, the Probans—(a) the character of 
being produced by effort as proving non-eternality, and (b) 
Smoke as proving fire. Now, as regards (b), it has already 

been declared that Smoke does not prove fire [this has been 
declared by the Varfika itself, on p. 59,1. 14, and also by 
Pi&nSga in his Pramdgasamuchchaya, quoted is Medieval 
Logic, P. 87]. And as regards (a), the character of. being 
produced by effort cannot be s Probans (in proving the non- 
‘ eternality of Sound). “ Why so ? *’ For the simple 
reason that the said character of being produced by effort does 
not subsist in the Subject (Sound); as a matter of fact, being 
produced by effort is not a property of Hound; there is no 
Sound that is produced by effort,-— every Sound being produced 
by conjunctions and disjunctions.* It may be that (though 
not the immediate and direct cause of Sound) effort is cer¬ 
tainly the indirect oause of Sound [the oontact of the vocal 
chords, for instance, being due to the Effort put forth by the 
speaker]; but in that way all things may be said to be the 

* Wheu a mui speaks, what produ-.u the 8>uud, ia the contact and aeparatiou of 
the wind thrown out of the throat with the vocal chords: aud eo in eeery earn the 
immediate cauae of Bound oonaiata iu the wavee of air coming into contact with 
something ; Sound ia produced bp disjunction in the case of the Souud proceeding 
from the splitting of the bamboo. 
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indirect cause of Sound I So that it is futile to hare any such 
specification as 'produced by effort'i the reasoning may be put 
forward simply as-'Sound is non-eternal, because itis produced.' 

Then again, when you put forward, in 
Vir.p. 186. 7 J r 

proof of the non-etemality of Sound, the 

character of being produced by effort, expressing this latter by 
means of the abstract noun ' prayafnBnan(arlyaka(oa ’—what 
does the abstract noun (Hnanfariyakcfon,) mean P (a) Does it 
mean production P (b) Ur perception ? (a) If it means produc¬ 
tion, then that alone would be enough to prove non-eternality*; 
and it is needless to put forward the term as ‘ being produced 
by effort'’, certainly it is no use putting up the reasoning in the 
form ‘Sound is non-eternal because it is a product of JpSoadatJa' 

[it being enough to say that it is a product ]; so that your rea¬ 
soning should be in the form ' because it is produced’ [and the 
qualifing phase ‘by effort’ becomes superfluous]. If ‘being 
produced’ were not invariably concomitant with non-eternalitij 
(and as such failed to prove it conclusively), then alone would 
it have served a useful purpose to add the qualification ' by 
effort’. As in the oase of every Probans, it is necessary to 
add qualifications only if, in the unqualified form, it is found to 
be inconclusive or too wide, (b) If on the other-hand, percep¬ 
tion is what you mean by the abstract term •flnanfarlyakafoa', 
then also, this perception alone would have the required 
capacity (of proving non-eternality); and in this case also 
the qualification (‘by effort’) would be superfluous. 

As things perceived are not of two kinds—eternal and 
non-eternal (as according to the Banddha nothing is 
eternal); nor are they of two kinds—perceived after effort 
and not-perceived after effort.f “You will perhaps 

• Both edition* road ‘(aMiuuna’i thii i* iuoompatible with what follow*; the 
nading ahould be ‘tafii o’. ‘ 

t Boft «dition* read ‘proya|*liMi.{ a r The fdfrary* read* ViwgafaSMufa- 

raita St.’i this latter give* better *enae. 
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argue that the generality ' ghata(m ’ is eternal, and it is 
also perceived after effort." But you yourself have 
denied this (by holding that there are no such 
eternal generalities as ‘ghatafoa ' and the like). Thus the 
conclusion is that in the proving of the non-eternality of 
Sound, * praya(n8nantariyaka(va ' cannot serve as a valid Pro¬ 
bans. Further, the character of being produced by effort is also 
not invariably concomitant with the Subject; and the term 
‘ Sound' which is the Subjeot of the reasoning in question, 
includes all Sounds (and all sounds are not produced by effort ), 
If, then, you put forward the reasoning as referring to a 
particular Sound (and not to all Sounds),—thus also the Pro¬ 
bans, bring produced by effort, would apply only to the first 
sound-unit, and not to the endless sound-units that follow each 
sound-unit; so that the fact remains that the Probans does not 
subsist in the whole Subjeot. it may be urged that " that 
particular sound whioh is produced by effort is oertaiuly non- 
eternal True; but in that oase, for your Probatu you must 
have something other (than the oharaoter of being produced); 
as the true Probans should subsist in the whole of the Subjeot 

(which being produced by eftort does not do). 

Then again the Bauddha writer has made thb following 
assertion“ Things not produced by effort are of three 
kinds—(1) some are eternal, as the Akfisha is held to be by 
some philosophers, (2) some are not eternal, as the lightning, 
and (3) some are absolute non-entities, as the 'sky-flower.' ” 
This shows what an acute logician and clever dialeotioian 
the Bauddha is, when he makes the wonderful assertion tW f 
an absolute non-entity is ' something' and * is not produced by 
effort' { That which is * eternal' can certainly be * some¬ 
thing '; but you cannot oall it ' not produced by effort *; for 
example, the Akfisha cannot be said to be produced by effort j 

The MUM it that it there wore thing* perceived after effort and thing* not perceived 
after effort, then atone would the qualification 'after effort' have had any UM;aait ia, 
all thing* are perceived only after effort. 
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nor oan it be spoken of as * not produced by effort'; as this 
term speaks of the character of being due to effort as qualify¬ 
ing, * production’; the term meaning ‘ that whose produc¬ 
tion is due to effort'; and as there is no ' production’ of 
AkOsha, you oannot speak of it either as * not produced by 
effort,* or as ‘ produced by effort.’ This same reasoning 
holds gool regarding theoase of Negation also; as negation 
v«r P 137 a ^ so cannot be spoken of either as ‘ produced 
by effort * or as ‘ not produced by effort.’ 

Thus then, all other proposed definitions of the Probans 
haring been found to be defective, we must accept that whioh 
has been propounded by the sage Gau(ama. 


The Statement of the Example. 
s SBtra (36). 

That familiar instance,—which, through similarity to 

WHAT IS TO BB PROVED (*. 0. THE SUBJECT), IS POSSESSED OF A 
PROPERTY Or THAT (SOBJBOr)—CONSTITUTES THE ' STATEMENT OF 

the Example.’ 
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BjiXsya on So. (86). 

[P. 41, L. 9 to P. 42, L. 6.] 

•' Similarity to what is be proved ’ consists in the presence of 
the same property in both; when by reason of this similarity, the 
familiar instance is found to be possessed of a character of that 
same, —i. e., the character of nbat is to be proved. “ What 
is to be proved ’ is of two kinds—(a) in some oases it is the 
prpperty as qualified by (belonging to) the object;—as when 
we assert the *non-eternality of Sound ’ ; and (2) in others 
it is the object as qualified by the property, as when wo 
assert that ' sound is noo-eternal ’; and it is this latter that 
is referred to by the pronoun ' tat' [in the compound 
tat}dharmabhdvi] (in the Sttfra) [and not the probandum, which 
is what is usually spoken of as* sddhya']. "How do you 
know that it is this latter that is meant by the word * sOdhya ' 
here ?” For the simple reason that we find the * property ’, 

* pharma mentioned separately from ' that’, * tat ’ [so that 
‘ taf * and ‘ dharma ’ could not be the same ] ; the word 

* taddhamabhtlvl * means* that which has the bhUva or presence 
of the ifharma or property of ' fa( ’ or ' that 1 ; that is to say, 
that familiar instance whioh is possessed of a property that 
belongs also to the Subject; and it is such an instance which 

. p cn° he spoken of as * possessed of a property 
• of the subject*, in virtue of its similarity to 
that Subject. For instance, in the reasoning • sound is non¬ 
eternal, because it has the character of beingf produced', 
what the probans, * being produced', means is that being 
produced, it ceases to be, —i. e. loses itself, —i. e. is destroyed; 
here we find that being produced is meant to be the means of 
proving (t. e. the probans) and being non-etarnal is what is 
proved (the probandum); and the notion that there is the 
relation of means and object between the two properties can 
arise only when the two are found to co-exist in any one thing ; 
and it arises only by reason of the 1 similarity ’ (of a number 
of things in every one of whioh the two properties are found 


• The wording of tbia 8sfra U not oleer. The meaning ie clear enough—that ie 
the right example which possesses two propertiea in common with the Subjeot,—one 
property whose presence in the Subject is to be proved, and the other that which is 
already known to subsist in it. But the difficulty arises from the presence of the 
word ‘fl^Aya in the SUfra. Ordinarily this word standsior the probandum, that whose 
presence in the Subject is to be proved; that the ward cannot mean this in the present 
SA|ra is inode clear in the ‘ T’drpfa. The translation has adapted the explanation 
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to co-exist) ; so that when one has perceived the said relation 
in the familiar instance, he naturally infers the same in the 
Sound also *the form of the inference being * Sound also is 
non-eternal, because it has the character of being produced, 
just like such things as the dish, the cup and like'. And this 
is called 'Statement of the Example',' ug&harana ’, because 
it is what is the means of establishing, between the two pro¬ 
perties, of the relation of means and object. 

Varfilca on SB. (36.) 

TP. 187, L. 4 to P. 138, L. 4.) 

That familiar instance . constitutes the ' Statement of 

the Example' —says the SOJra ; and this Sutra is only meant 
to be an indicative of what the ' Statement of Example ’ is.t 

provided by the 1 4 (parya, at follows :— '8e$hyaiU$harmya' must mean the similarity 
of the Instenoe to (he Subject ,—this similarity, io the oeee of the reasoning ‘ Sound ia 
non-eternal because it is a product,’ consisting in the presence of the property of being 
produced, which is the probans ; as this is equally present in the Subject, Sound, 
which ietobe proved as 1 non-eternal', and in the Instance, dish, Ac.; and on the basis 
of this similarity, the Instance is found to possess another property meant to belong 
to that same Subject (Sound),—that is, that the connection of 8ound with which ia to 
be proved, e. g. the property of non-eternality ; and the dish, Ac., are actually found to 
be possessed of this last property. 

There is yet another difficulty ;— vtfehnraiM, as a factor of reasoning, is a verbal 
statement ; how can a familiar instance, which is an object possessing certain 
properties, be called a * statement ’ Y This difficulty has been sought to be oleared 
by the Vdrfika. (See belo w). 

The translator has adopted the interpretation of the Vdrfiha and the 
Bhdqya. But the Sdjra is capable of a maoh simpler interpretation— 
eOfhytSa (dharmlqa anifyafaina) t/Ufkiranydf (tdm&Hdtfhitaranydf, sA fhya- 
tamAnSdhikaranam ffhermentardmufpaftidharmahafvamavalambyaj (s^israsiUil 
(lAtfhyadharmavAnj ; —translated thus—'That familiar instance which, possessing 
a property that ia known to be oo-exiatent or eoooomitaut with the probandum, 
possesses also the probandum.* The Bkifya, the Vlrfiha and the JUparga appear to 
have been led away by the impossibility of there b dag any * Sl^karmya ’ (similarity) 
between the Instance (whioh is an object, a jhareein) and the Probandum (whioh is 
a property, a jharma). But the BhOfya. itself (p. 42, II.' 2-J) affords an explanation 
which shows that * tUtjharmya ’ meant 'oonoomitanoe in a stogie substratumand not 
similarity; and that this oonoomitanoe is between the two properties—«. g. 
non-eternality ' (probandum) and ' being produced', bothy*! which, known to be 
concomitant, should subsist in the Instenoe. 

f' And it cannot be regarded as actually pointing out the form of that Statement; 
as the statement must be verbal {and as such it cannot be defined as the familiar instance. 
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The term '»8 tfhyasntfharmya * means ‘ similarity to what is to be 
proved’; this also implies two emphasised restrictions— viz. (1) 
that the similarity should be on/p to what is he proved, and not to 
what is contrary to what is to be proved, and (2) that to what ia 
to be proved there should be similarity only, and not dissimilarity 
also;* both these restrictions should be taken as implied by the 
term, inasmuch as by reason of the said ’similarity' the 1 familiar 
instance ’ comes to be possessed of * a property of the subject.’ 
“ Is there any similarity to what is to be proved by which the 
Instance becomes not possessed of a properly of the subject ? 
[And inasmuch as the term ’similarity to what is to 
be proved would imply the possession of the property of the 
Subject also, the adding of this last term to the definition is 
entirely superfluous, and it is also needless to have recourse 
to any emphatic restriction.]” Certainly it does become not 
possessed of the properly of the Subject ; e.g. when action 
(motion) is cited as an instance to prove the eternality of sound 
on the ground of its incorporeality. t For these reasons we 
conclude that what is meant is that instance which comes to 
possess a property of the Subject, by reason of its' similarity 
to what is to be proved and this is what is meant by the 
term ' (adtfharmabhavi'. A familiar instance, sueh as above 
described, which becomes qualified by the character of being 
* possessed of the property of the Subject ’ by virtue of its 
1 similarity to what is to be proved/ constitutes the * State- 


Bo what ia put forward in the SSfra is a definition, not of the statement, bat of that 
which the Statement speaks oV—fHparya. See Vtbrfika below. The Pariihuffihi 
adds that os even this indirect description suffices to give an idea of what the 
UfOharana is, no exception can be reasonably taken to the Sdfra. 

° The Erst reetriction precludes the ‘ too-wide ’ character, which is similar to 
eternal as well as non-eternal things ; and the second precludes the partial character, 
which is partly similar and party dissimilar.— pafporpa. 

t In the reasoning ‘Sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal, like action’, notion 
hoe certainly this ‘similarity’ to Sound that both are ' incorporeal ’; but even with this 
similarity,’ Action ie not p o sse ss e d of elermrfiiy, which is the 1 prepay of the Sub¬ 
ject ', which should be present in the Instance. And this becomes esoiuded by the 
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ment of the Example';* this has been called ‘ Ufriharana 
because the relation, between the two properties, of being the 
means of proving and the proved, is indicated by it [utfUhriya- 
(8anSna].i 

“ Well, if the lyut affix in the word ‘ titjuharana ’ has, 
as yon say, the sense of the Instrumental, the vdsharana 
should be in the form of a verbal expression; so that the 
‘Instance ’ being an object, it is not right to speak of the two 
as in apposition to each other [the Sutra speaks of the ‘ fami¬ 
liar instance ’ as the * Statement of Example’; and certainly 
an object cannot be spoken of as a statement]; for instance, the 
verbal expression ' having horns’ can never be in apposition 
to the coir.” 

This objection has no force at all; as what the Sutra 
does is to mention the ‘ familiar instance* as a qualification 
of tho ‘statement’; it certainly does not mean that the 
Instance, by itself, constitutes the ‘ Statement of the Ex¬ 
ample *; what it means is that when the familiar instance is 
stated as being ‘ possessed of the property of the Subject’ by 
virtue of its * similarity to what is to be proved ’, we have the 
‘Statement of the Example.' 

The term * ta^harmabhavl’ is to be explained in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 1 Tatftjharmah ’=the property of that, i.e., of 
what is to be proved; and * what is to be proved ’ is of two 
kinds, it is a property and it is also an object ; in one case 

term ‘ ta$4harmabh/l»l\ and also by the restriction that there should be ttmilarily to 
the 8dfhya only ; as the ‘ incorporealily’ forms a similarity not to Sound only, bat to 
many other things also, eternal and non-eternal alike. 

• it is interesting to note that with regard to VSrfika, lines 7-12, the Parithutfdht 
remarks that * no one agreos with what the Virfika baa said here .ami very little 
useful purposo is served by it.* 

f The 1 Statement of the Example ’ is that in which it is shown that by virtue of 
Its ' similarity to what is to be proved,' the lostanoe is 1 possessed of a property of 
the Subjectthat is there is invariable concomitance between the limilarilg (which 
in the case of the masouiug 'Soaud U non-eternal, beoaus.) it is a product, like the 
jar,’ cousists in being aprwUeQ and the 'property of the Subject' (mn-ekmaUtg). 
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(the former) it is the objeot that forms the qualifying factor, 
and in the other it fa the property that is the qualifying 
factor; and in the present case, ' that’ should be taken as 
standing for the object ; for the Bimple reason that the pro¬ 
perty is mentioned separately by itself*; that is to say, the 
properties of being a product, &o., belong to the object, and not 
to the property. And further, if property were meant here to 
be 1 tf hat is to be proved,’ then it would be absurd to speak 
of the * similarity’ of the Instance to it; for certainly there 
can be no * similarity’ between the property and the instance; 
as a matter of fact, the * similarity to what is to be proved 
of the Instance must be to an object only; and the final Re¬ 
assertion also must refer to the object. —For these reasons the 

Var p 138 term * w ^ afc to proved’ must here stand 
for the object (i. e. the subject of the syllo¬ 
gism) ; and the Example is that instance which (while being 
similar, &o. &c.) possesses that property whose existence is to 
be proved in the 8ubject. Such an Example (in the case of 
proving the non-eternality of sound) we have in the shape of 
such objects as the Dish and the like, all which have the 
character of being produced and are found to be non-eternal. 

Slifra (37). 

And the other kind of * Statement of Ex¬ 
ample’ IS THAT WHICH IS CONTRARY TO WHAT HAS 
BEEN DESORIBED IN THE FOREGOING H0TBA. 

BhIsya. 

[P. 42, L. 8 to P. 43, L. 8]. 

What is meant to be described is that * familiar instance 
which constitutes the Statement of Example’; so that what 
the Sfitra means is that the other kind of Statement of the 
(heterogeneous) Example consists in that familiar instance 
which, through dissimilarity to what is to be proved, it not 
possessed of a properly of that Subject. E. g. * Sound is non¬ 
eternal, because it has the character of being produced,_ 

• Bath edition* lead w Y*Ng bat tho «r i* superflnoa*. 
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everything not having the eharaoter of being produced is eternal , 
for instance, the Soul and the rest —hero 1 Soul and the rest * 
constitute the required * familiar instance, 1 which, through 
their * dissimilarity to what is to be proved ’— i.e. on account 
of their not having the character of being produced, —are not 

* possessed of the property of the subject,’— i.e. the property of 
non-eternality. When we find that in the case of the Soul, the 
character of being produced being absent*, it does not possess 
non-eternality, we infer the contrary in the caso of Sound,— 

* because Sound is possessed of the character of being produced, 
Sound is non-eternal’.t 

When the Probans is stated with a view to similarity— 
i. e. in the affirmative form,—what constitutes the Statement 
of the Example is that familiar instance which, through its 
similarity to what -is to be proved, is possessed of a pro¬ 
perty of the Subject; and when the Probans is stated with 
a view to dissimilarity,—i. e. in the negative form—the 
Statement of the Example oonsists of that familiar instance 
which, through its dissimilarity to what is to be proved, 

* The reading * tya — bhilv d( is wrong ; the correot reading given in the Puri Me. 
is * eydbhdrdt’ 

f The fi(parya takes exception to the example cited in the BhCtya: —“ Both the 
examples cited in the Bhifya —that of the Homogeneous Example as well as that of 
the Hoterogeneous Example—are those of the 1 affirmative-negative ’ kind ; and in tlio 
latter oase it has dedarod that the absence of the property to be proved is due 
to the absence of the character whioh proves it; and this is not right, os in the case of 
the 1 affirmative-negative’ reasoning, even though a heterogeneous Example be 
available, the right course is always to cite the homogeneous Example ; as the dittimi- 
larity of a thing is recognised always after its eimilarity ; so that it is not right to 
have recourse to the roundabout way when a straight road is available for the same 
purpose ", This contention appears to be favoured by the Vttr(ika also, whicU says 
that an instance of the heterogeneous example is to be found cited in oonnectibn with 
the ‘ Negative ’ reasoning. The instance that the fdtparya would have is found in 
the following reasoning—‘The living is body with Soul because otherwise it 
would be without the life-breath,—like the jar', where the 1 property ’ of the 
8ubject—the living body— having the life-breath— is not present in the jar. What the 
Bhtfya itself proceeds to explain in the next sentence shows that the instance cited 
cannot be the right one; if it is true that 1 when the probans is stated affirmatively, 
the example cited should be homogeneous ’, then in the oase of the reasoning ‘Sound 
is non-eternal, became it hat the character of being produced.’ —where the pro bans 
is stated affirmatively—the right example could not be the helerogentout one; while 
it the reasoning is put forward in the form ‘the living is body is with 8onl, as 
olhenoiee it would be without the life-breath ’—where the probans is stated negatively — 
we would have the heterogeneous example of the/or as cited by' the fa Iparya. 
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does not possess the property of the Subject. In the former 
ease, the observer perceives, in the Instance, that it possesses 
tWo properties so related that the presence of one proves 
the presence of the other, and from this he comes to infer 
that in the case of the Subject also the presence of one should 
prove the presence of the otherand in the latter case he 
observes in regard to the Instance that there are two pro¬ 
perties so related that the absence of one proves the absence 
of another, and from this'he comes to infer that in the case 
of the Subject also the said properties are similarly related, 
the absence of one proving the absence of the other. 

This process (of corroboration by means of familiar 
instances) is not possible in the case of fallacious Probans ; 
and it is for this reason that they are regarded as * fallacious’, 
as not true probans. The subjeot of this related capacity 
of the Probans and the Example is very subtle and difficult 
to grasp ; it can be rightly understood only by exceptionally 
wise and learned men. 

Vsr(ika on SafrU (37). 

[P. 138, L. 6 to P. 140, L. 1.] 

The full definition intended by the Safra is that the * State¬ 
ment of the Heterogenous Example ’ consists of that fami¬ 
liar instance which, through its dissimilarity to wbat is to 
be proved, does not possess the property of the Subject.’ 
An instance of this second kind of Example should be found 
in connection with the negative Probans (above). 


[The VUr{\ka proceeds to discuss the several emenda¬ 
tions that have been proposed in the reading of the last two 
8Qlraa \—Some people would read Sutra (36) as—‘ sUdhya- 
aagharmyttf (a^harmabhSvifvam dristantasya u#ahq,ranam; 
and their motive in proposing this change is that this 
reading [which gives the sense that * the Statement 
of the Example is that character of the Instance which 
consists in its being similar to what is to be proved and which 
possess the property of the subject'] precludes the absurdity 
(apparent in the reading generally adopted) of the identifi¬ 
cation of the Instance (whioh is a material object) with the 
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Statement of the Example (which is purely verbal), When 
questioned os to the exact meaning of the expression * (atji- 
dharmablulvifvam \ 4 the oharacter of possessing the property 
of the Subject,’ they explain that—the said' character’ consists 
in the connection of the character to be proved (the prdban- 
dum) and the character that proves it (the probans) ; i. e. the 
instance is said to * possess the property of the Subject' 
when it is connected with the probandum and the probans; 
hence what the abstract noun * (a<$<jharmabh8vi{vam ’ denotes 
is the coexistence (concomitance) of the probans and the pro¬ 
bandum. 

Others have found fault with this reading of the Sufra *. 
But as we do not accept this reading, the objection urged 
against it does not concern us. 

The Opponent argues— 44 Even in your own reading of 
the Sufra (as read by Gautama himself), there is this flaw 
that the term * bhSvt' (in the compound ‘ (addharmobhUvi ’) 
is entirely superfluous; as every one of the factors (of reason¬ 
ing) is (by its very nature) the bhdvi of 'what is to be proved’; 
the meaning of the^erm' bhavl ’ being * bhUvayafi ’, 4 that which 
indicates and oertainly every one of the factors is indicative 
of what is to be proved 

Our answer to this argument is that the interpretation 
of the term ' bhUvi ’ that is here criticised does not represent 
our view of the meaning of the Sufra [so that we need not 
concern ourselves with it). 

Some writers objeot to the term ' (addharmabhavi ’ on 
other grounds. This is how they argue 414 The exaot denota¬ 
tion of the term 4 taddharmabh&oi * may be explained on the 
analogy, either of the term 4 «tnabhoji *, or of the term 4 tfapdi’; 

•The objection coo lifting in the feat that the reeding ‘fafflAarmaMAviftair 

. .u^Marayam ’—Where the ‘ statement * i* spoken of aa the • character — 

involves the aauie absurdity that has been fought to be avoided : just aa 'statement 
eannot be tne 1 instanceao also it cannot be the * oharacter'. 
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if it is explained on the analogy of the former, then as the word 
* usnabhoji *, is explained as 'usnam bhokfum shilam yasya 1 , —one 
who is in the habit of eating hot food',—the term '(a^dharma- 
bhav *’ would mean ' (adtfharmam bhavayifum shilam yasya \ 
where the word 4 bhavayifum ’ would be synonymous with 
, 4 gamayitvm ’, and the term would mean 4 that which is in the 
habit of indicating the property of the subjeot and this, the 
VOrtika has just declared, is not what is meant by the author 
of the' So fra ; so that this explanation does not call for any 
remarks. As for the term 4 dandi this means 4 tfandam 
yasya as ft’‘o ne who possesses the stick'; so that on the 
analqgy of this, the term 4 faifijharmabhav I ’ would mean 
4 (addharmabhavah yasya asfi K , and under this explanation, 
the term ' bhavi ’ would be entirety superfluous; as the only 

Var p 139 way in which you would expound the 
oompound- 4 fadjharmabhaol * would be 
as follows— taddharmashcha asau bhaoashchifi fadQhartka- 
bhavah, sa yasya asfi ; and for the expression of the qualified 
relation meant to be conveyed by means of this, the form * fad' 
dharmabhavi ' should be justifiable only if it were not possible 
for that relation to be expressed by means of a simpler word. 

As a matter of fact, however, we find that it is not possible 
ior a property to be a ' (atjifharma * and, at the same time, 
an 4 abhava 1 ; and it is only if this were possible that the 
qualifying term ‘ bhava ’ would be necessary in connection 
with ‘ faddharma Thus then (the term 4 bhava’ being 
entirely superfluous), you should have the term 4 faddharml' 
[which would mean 4 that which possesses the property of 
the Subject', which is all that is required]." 

Our reply to the above oritioism is that it would not be 
right to have the term in the form 4 faddharml ’, in the sense 
of possessing the properly of the Subject ; as the possession of 
the property of a thing is of both kinds; that is, properties 
are of two kinds—those that are affirmed and those that are 
denied; and in the affirmative reasoning the familiar instance 
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is one which possesses the property that is affirmed; e. g. in 
the reasoning * Sound is non-eternal because it has the 
oharacter of being a product', it is found that the Dish is a 
familiar instance in regard to which the presence of the two 
properties of being a product and non-elernalily are affirmed 
bo that it is only right to have the word in the form ‘(addharma 
IhUvl and explain it as that which possesses the property in 
it» positive form,tho correlation being explained as (addharma- 
shcha atau bkanasheha. Then again, we do not understand how 
we could have the term in the form '(ad^harm ?; as a matter of 
foot, in a case where the Bahuvrihi compound is possible, there 
is no room for the possessive affix (ini) ; * so that if we have to 
be advised at all we should be advised to have the form 
^addharma' (a Bahuvrihi compound). Further, there 
are some people (the Bauddhas for instance) who hold that 
such properties as being produced and non-elernalily (iu fact, 
all things) are mere negations [according to the Bauddha 
everything is apoha, a negation of its contrary ]; and with a 
view to reject their view it is necessary to emphasise, by 
means of the word ‘bh&va ', the foot of the positive character 
of the properties. 


A Bauddha logician, Subandhut, has made the remark that 
u JPra(ijriH and the other two factors of reasoning have been bad¬ 
ly confounded by the definitions provided by Gautama.” We 
have seen however that every one of the three Factors has been 
very correctly defined; so that by declaring that they have been" 
( badly confounded’, the writer has only given proof of his 
being a mighty logician i 


* The idea meant to be expressed ie that which possesses the property ef that ; and 
tbie ie more easily expressed by the Bahuvrihi compouud ^a^harmd’ than by menu* 
of the form * (afflharmi’, which necessitates tho adding of tho possessive affix ‘ini.’ 

f It has been suggested that this name should bo Vasubaughu. But the 
fiUparya often speaks of 1 mubanfharam lakjanam which shows that there was a 
Banfldha logician named ' Buban^au.' 
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[The author next proceeds to discuss some other defini¬ 
tions of the Statement of Example that have been proposed]— 

Some writers have defined the ( Statement of Example ’ as 
'that whioh is known as suoh', (a{h3 dristo drisfavfah. 

What does this mean ?—wo ask. The following explanation 
Jias been provided—(1) “ The Subject being meant to be prov¬ 
ed as having a certain character,— non-eternality, e. g.,— rthafc 
which is* known as having that character constitutes the 
Example; (2) similarly when what is meant to be proved is the 
fact of the Subject having the character of varying with the 
variations of its cause, that whioh is known to possess this 
character forms the Example, whioh possesses the character 
to be proved as well as that which proves it.”t 

Our objection to this definition is that, however much you 
try, you can not, without renouncing yourown doctrines, esta¬ 
blish any connection of concomitance between the character of 
being a product and non-eternality; for the simple reason that 
according to the tenets of the Bautffha, there is difference in the 
time (at which the two characters are present), and there is 
cessation of the thing; that is, the character of being produced 
is present at one point of time and non-eternality at an entirely 
different point ; as at the time that the thing exists, its prior 
negation and destruction are not present. | 

° Both edition* read 1 yamaeifflho ’, which is apparently a mil-reading for 
‘ yaipti#$ho.’ 

+ The Bau^^hn logician piiarmotfara in hit NyUyabinfutika explain* the word 
‘ prafyayabhedabhidl ’ in the following words“ The word ‘k[iiaka ’ denote* the 
character j>t haring several varying characteristic* ; the term* that we put forward in 
the proving of the said character of kfifakutva are ‘ prafyayabhidabhi^l ‘prayafnd- 
nanfarlyaka ’ and the like ; and every one of these also implies the same character of 
possessing varying characteristics- In the term ‘ prafyayabhedabhidl ‘prafyaya ’ 
stands for muss, ‘ bhida ’ for variation*, and ‘ Ihidi' for that which it amenable to 
variation* ; se that the whole word means that which hat the character of varying with 
the variationt of it* cows ; this indicates the character of being produced, which, in its 
turn proves non-tlemality." 

{ According to the Booths everything has only a momentary existence; so that at 
the moment that there is prior negation of the Dish, the Dieh itself is not there,* nor is 
It there when its dutruction is present; and it is only when both prior negation and 
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The same reasons also serve to discard such other defini¬ 
tions of Example (proposed by Bauddha writers),-— as, 

(1) that it is that which represents the correlative (sub¬ 
stratum) of the two characters, the one to be proved and the 
other proving it, and (2) that it is that which indicates the 
concomitance of the probans with the probandum and the 
non-existence of the probans where the probandum is absent’. 

Satra (38). 

The * Statement of the Re-affirmation ’ is that 

WHICH, ON THE STRENGTH OF THE EXAMPLE, Re-ASSBUTS 

the Subject, as being ( so’ (t. e., as possessing the 

CHARACTER WHICH HAS BEEN FOUND, IN THE EXAMPLE, fO 
BE CONCOMITANT WITH THE PROBANDUM]—OR AS BEING 
* NOT SO* [*. e. AS NOT POSSESSING THE CHARACTER WniCH 
HAS BEEN FOUND IN THE EXAMPLE TO BE CONCOMITANT WITH, 

THE NEGATION OF THE PROBANDUM]. 

BhUsya . 

[P. 43, L. 11 to L. 17]. 

The term ' ugaharanasapikmh ’ means ‘ depending on the 
Example ’—t. e. on the strength of the Example. 

(a) When the Example oited is the homogeneous one, 
wbioh is similar to the Subject,— e. g. when the Dish is oited 
as the example to show, that it is a product and is non¬ 
eternal —we have the ‘ Re-affirmation' or ' Application ' 
stated in the form * Sound, it to ’— i. e. ‘ Sound it a product ’; 
where the character of being a product is applied to the 
Subject Sound. ( h ) When the Example oited is the hetero- 
goneons one, which is dissimilar to the Subject,— e. g. when 
the Soul is oited as an example of the substance which, not 
being a product, is eternal,—-the * Re-affirmation ’ or ‘ Appli¬ 
cation ’ is stated in the form' Sound is not so where the 
character of being a product is reasserted of the Subjeot, 
Sound, through the denial of the application of the character 
of not being produced. Thus there are two kinds of Re¬ 
affirmation, based upon the two kinds of Example. 

destruction co-exist Id a tiling that it can be regarded as noH-etemai. Then again, 
the Ditk that iejnvdueei must be entirely different from that which is destroyed; as 
the same Dish cannot eontinne for three moments ; so that the co-existence of being 
prodnetd anil nen-eUrnatiig is impossible for the Bauggha. 
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The term ‘ upasamhSra ’ (in order to be made applicable 
to the Verbal re-affirmation) should be explained as that by 
means of which there is reassertion (Upasamhriya(S angna).* 

V3r(ilca on SQfra 38. 

[P. 140, L. 4to L. 12]. 

‘ The Statement of the Be-affirmation is fyc. fyc.' says the 
Siltra;— e. g. fin the reasoning ‘Sound is non-eternal because 
it is a product’] ' so is Sound also a product’. 

[This factor of Bo-affirmation is essential in the statement 
of every reasoning; as] the expression ‘ as the Example so the 
Subject’ serves the purpose of adumbration. “What 
do you mean by this adumbration ?*’ Of the probans 
(the character of being a product), as perceived in the 
Example, the invariable concomitanoe (with the probandum, 
non-eternality ’) having been duly recognised, the said express¬ 
ion (as embodying the Be-affirmation) serves to point out the 
similitude (to that character) of the same character subsisting 
in the Subject [and the indicating of this similitude is what 
is meant by ‘adumbration’]e. g. ‘ This, Subject, Sound, 
is also a product’, [i. e. this character of being a product being 
of the same kind as the character of being a product which has 
been found in the Dish to be invariably concomitant with the 
probandum , ‘non-eternality*]. Or the Re-affirmation may 
be regarded as serving the purpose of indicating the possibil¬ 
ity [of the concomitance of the probans and the probandum] 
in the Subject also; just as it is found in the Example. 
“But this possibility has already been pointed out in the 
statement‘because it is a product (Sound is n on-eternal)*.’* 

0 On this 8utro, tho Pariihudfhi remark* as follows 'When the Sa$r« speak* 
of the two kinds of Re-affirmation, it refer* to the definition* that it ha* given of the 
two kind* of Example in the two preceding Sutra*. The two kind* of Example have 
been defined separately; but the corresponding two kind* of Rt-uffirmaUon are defined 
in one Siltra. The Tltparya observe* that the definition common to both kinds of 
Re-affirmation would be in the form-ssur***: OT«nc: (WTW*0 wniw:— 
». 6. ‘Reaffirmation consist* in the re-a**ertion of the Subject (as possessing the 
proban*), on the strength of the Example.’ 
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Certainly, this last statement does not afford the required 
information; all that it points out is the mere relation of 
cause and effect; what the statement ( because it is a product 
it is non-eternal * points out is only that the presence (in 
Sound) of the character of ‘being a product ’ would prove 
the presence in it of * non-eternality’; and whether this char¬ 
acter of ‘ being a product ’ does, or does not, actually subsist 
in Sound, is learnt only by means of the Re-affirmation ,—in 
the form of the proposition ‘ the character of being a product 
does subsist in Sound.’ 

When the Example cited is a homogeneous one, the Re¬ 
affirmation is in the affirmative form, ' so also is the Subject ’; 
and when the Example is a heterogeneous one, it is in the 
negative form, ‘ the Subject is not so.’ 

Sutra (39). 

BhZsta. 

[P. 43, L. 17 to P. 45, L. 10.] 

Even though the Statement of the Probans and Re-affirm¬ 
ation are both of two kinds, yet of one uniform character 
is— 

the Final Conclusion, which is the re-state¬ 
ment of the Proposition on the basis of the 
Statement of the Probans. (Sutra 39).* 

The Probans having been stated either per similarity or 
per dissimilarity, we have a recapitulation (of the entire reason¬ 
ing) in accordance with the Example; and this recapitulation 
constitutes the Final Conclusion; which is in the form—‘ There¬ 
fore, having the character of product, Sound is non-eternal.’ 
This has been called ' Nignmana ' (Final Conclusion), because 
it serves to connect or string together (nigamyan(B ungna) the 
Proposition, the Statement Of the Probans, the Statement of 
the Example and the Re-assertion ; the word * nigamyantg * 
being synonymous with the ‘samar(hyan(g (‘ are , supported ’) 
and * i wmbadhyan(e ’ (‘ are connected'). 

' An matter ot fact the Final Conclusion is what ia established or proved, while 
the Proposition asserts what is yet to be proved ; bnt the two refer to the same thing; 
that which appears in the conclusion as prortd ia precisely what has appeared before 
in the Proposition as to is proved. f 8o that there is no incongruity in speaking of 
the Conclusion as bring the Proposition. 
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When the Probans has been stated per similarity, the 
Proposition is in the form of the Statement ‘ Sound is non* 
eternal ’;—the Probans is stated in the form * because it has 
the character of being a product the Example is in the 
form ‘ things like the dish, which have the character of being 
a product, are all non-eternal—the Re-assertion is in the 
form * Sound also has the same character of being a product 
—and the Final Conclusion is in the form ‘ therefore, having 
the character of being a product, Sound is non-eternal.’ 
Similarly, when the Probans is stated per dissimilarity, the 
Proposition is in the form ‘Sound is non-eternal’;—‘because 
it is has the character of being a product ’ (Probans) ; —such 
things as the Soul which are not products are eternal’ 
(Example) ;-—* Sound is not a thing that is not a product ’ 
(Heasseriion); —‘ therefore not being a non-product, Sound is 
non-eternal ’ (Final Oonclusion). 

In every inferential statement, which consists of the (five) 

* Factors,* several distinct pramSnas co-operate towards the 
accomplishment of the end (in the shape of inferential cogni¬ 
tion). For instance,-—(a) in the inference bearing on Sound, 
the Proposition (‘ Sound is non-eternal ’) comes under ‘ Pro¬ 
bability ’ (which is a ‘source of knowledge’ according to 
some philosophers'); specially a$ Trustworthy Assertion (in 
regard to the eternality of Sound, such e. g. as the Vedio 
texts ‘all this was existing, O son, etc.’) is found to be con¬ 
trary to, and rejected by, Perception and Inference; and any 
assertion, unless it is heard directly from a Risi, cannot by 
itself be accepted as ‘ trustworthy ’ (except when it is found 
compatible with well-recognised facts);—(4) in the Statement 
of the Probans we have an ‘Inference*, being deduced, as it 
is, from the cognition of similarity by the Statement of the 
Example; * this has been explained dearly iu the JJItSsya 
dealing with the Statement of the Example',—-(c) the State¬ 
ment of the. Example represents ‘ Perception ’; the deduction 
of the unseen (unknown or uncertain conclusion) from the seeu 
(what is perceived in the Example) boing only natural;— -(d) 
the Re-assertion is in the form of ‘Analogy ’ as it is expressed 
iu the form ‘as that so this ’, or * this is not as that is , when 
there is denial of the analogous character; in which case the 
Ms-assertion is of the deuial of the contrary character;— (e) 
the Final Conclusion serves to show how all the Factors com¬ 
bined are capable o i bringing about the cognition of a single 

° Tho Probans is recognised as such only when the reusotier has become cogni¬ 
sant of the invariable concomitance betweeu the Probanduin sad the Probuns os 
perceived iu the tbiug that is cited as the Example. 
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object (in the shape of the Probandum through that of the 
Probans). 

There is mutual relationship also among the five' Factors'. 
E. g, (a) If there were no Proposition, there would be no basis on 
which the Statement of the Probans and the other Factors 
could proceed;—(b) if there were no Statement qf the Pro- 
bans , the instrumental efficiency of what (towards the bring¬ 
ing about of the cognition) could be shown (by the Inference)?— 
wbat again would that be whose connection with the Exam¬ 
ple and the Probandum could be shown ?—on the basis of what 
again could there be the Final Conclusion consisting in the 
rp-statement of the Proposition ?—(c) if there were no Statement 
of He Example, what would that be to which there would be 
similarity, or dissimilarity, of what is put forward as tho 
means (Probans) of proving the probandum?—on the strength 
of similarity to what too would the final recapitulation 
proceed ?—(d) if there were no Peassertion, the character, 
put forward as proving the Probandum, not having its 
presence in the Probandum reasserted, could not accomplish 
its purpose;—(£) lastly, in the absence of the Final Conclu¬ 
sion, there would be nothing to indicate the mutual relation¬ 
ship among Proposition and the other Factors, or the fact 
of their combining to accomplish a common purpose * ; and 
what too would it be that would be declared as proved by 
means of such expressions as ‘so is this.' ? 

We now proceed to show the purpose served by each 
of the five ‘ Factors of Reasoningt (a) 
nssya : age The Proposition serves the purpose of 

mentioning the relations between the character to be proved 
and the Subject ; (b) the Statement of the Probans serves the 
purpose of stating the fact of a certain character, which is 
either similar or dissimilar to what is stated in the Example, 
proving what is to be proved;—(e) the Statement of the 
Example serves the purpose of indicating the presence, 
between the two characters, the relation of ‘proof and proved’ 
(Probans and Probandum), as manifested* in a single subs¬ 
tratum;—(d) the purpose served by the Peassertion is to indi¬ 
cate the co-existence (in the Subject) of the character put 
forward as Probans with that put forward as the Probandum; 
—(e) and the Final Conclusion serves the purpose of showing 

e The translatiou is ill accordance with the printed text ; the reading of the Puri 

MS. is better—* nigaman&bk&vi ehaambhivyakla .....jiiavarfunum.. ......katyHi ' ; 

this reading affords better syntax. 

f Though the purpose of each Factor liu already been abown under the 8A{ra 
defining each of them, yet the Author proceed* to explain it again, for the good of 
hia disciplea.—fdf jwy». 
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that it is not possible to deny, in regard to the particular 
Probandum, (and. Subject) the relation of ‘ proof and proved ' 
which has been found, in the Example, to subsist between 
the two characters. • 

When the Probans and the Example have been duly put 
forward in the correct form, in the manner described above, 
there is no opportunity for the Opponent to urge (against 
the reasoning) any ‘ Casuistry ’,—in the shape of urging con¬ 
trary arguments vitiating either the similarity or the dissimi¬ 
larity of the Probans—or any one of the many ‘ Clinchers. * 
The Opponent who has recourse to ‘ Casuistry ’ does so (with 
effect) only after he has shown the doubtful character of the 
relation of ‘ proof and proved ’ between the two characters as 
found in the Example; and as a matter of fact a Probans is 
put forward as such only when its relation of * proof and proved’ 
to the Probandum has been duly grasped in the Example,— 
and not when its mere ‘ similarity ’ or 'dissimilarity ’ to the 
character in the Example has been recognised. [So that 
when the Probans is duly stated, there can be no room for 
Casuistry or Clinchers being urged against it]. 


Vdrlika on Sutra (39). 

[Page 140, L. 14 to P. 141, L. 17]. 

The Final Conclusion is the restatement of the Proposi¬ 
tion —says the Sutra. That is to say, when it is found that 
every one of the Factors put forward is based upon a valid 
Instrument of Knowledge as bearing upon what has been 
asserted in the Proposition,—there is a re-statement of the 
same Proposition, for the purpose of precluding the possibility 
of any notion contrary to the Probandum being entertained; 
and this ' re-statement ’ is what constitutes the Final Con¬ 
clusion. Thus then, the Sdfra being explained in this 

° The Final Conclaiion the* ia not the tame at the Fropotition ; the latter put* 
forward the fact only tentatively, as requiring confirmation by the reasoning with the 
aid of the Probans and the Example, while the former puls it ferward as one fully 
established, and thus precluding the poeeibility of the truth being contrary to it. 
This cannot be done by the /’reposition ; as if it did, then the rest of the Factors 
would be entirely futile.— ftlfparya. 

The above remarks of the fefparpa show that the writer was conscious of the 
objection that every syllogism involves tht fallacy of Petitlo Princifii ; and bag 
supplied a reasonable answer. 
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manner,! there is no room for the Opponent (to urge the 
objection that he has brought forward). * 

Granting the Opponent’s contention—[that“the Final Con- 
elution cannot be stated until the invariable concomitance of 
the Probans with the Probandum has been perfectly ascer¬ 
tained beyond dispute; and as this cannot be done until all 
five factors, including the Final Conclusion, have been asserted; 
so that it is not right to say that the Final Conclusion asserts 
the fact as proved, and as suoh differs from the Proposition 
which states it only as to be proved ”]—we proceed to consider, 
with a view to meet his arguments, what he has to say, 
and so reproduce here his own wordst:— Reassertion and 
Final Conclusion cannot be regarded as distinct Factors of 
Reasoning; as there is no difference in the purpose served by 
them (and those served by Statement of the Probans and Pro¬ 
position respectively).” Now it is clear that this sentence 
as it stands, gives no sense at all; for, [the sense of the 
Opponent apparently is that Reassertion serves the same 
purpose as the Statement of the Probans and the Final Conclu¬ 
sion the same purpose as the Proposition; so that] if the 
reasoning put forward in the senteuoe means that in proof of 
the one-ness or identity of Statement of Probans and Reasser¬ 
tion, the reason is put forward that their purpose is the same, 
-r-our answer is that the reason thus put forward is not valid ; 
as the Probans put forward—‘ non-difference of purpose’—is 

° This raters to the view propounded by some logicians that the Final Conclu- 
t ion need not be stated, aa what is asserted therein is nothing more than what has 
already been asserted in the Proportion. This objection ie met by the V&rtilca. 
The sense of the explanation is aa follows The first foor Factors of the inferential 
statement do not show that the reasoning put forth is free from the fallacies of 
'annulment’and ‘ neutralisationthis is done only when the Final Conclution is 
asserted ; after whioh it is olear that there is no possibility of any reasonings to be put 
forward against the conclusion thus arrived at. This oannot be dona by the Proposi¬ 
tion, whioh only propounds the assertion aa one to be proved ; the Final Conclution 
however asserts the fact as proved, and henoo not open to doubt or cavil or diaprte 
of any kind. 

t We cannot traoe this quotation. It may bo from ona of Di&naga’s works; os 
this philosopher, along with many other Bauchs logicians, lays down only three 
Factors of Reasoning. 
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found to subsist in things where the Probandum (identity) is 
known to be absent j that is to say, as a matter of fact it is. 
found that there are cases where * non-difference of purpose ’ 
is not found when the things are identical, while it is found 
when they are diverse and many: 0 . q. t when there are many 

y-r p and diverse jars, the purpose served by 

them—that of containing the water that 
ia fetched—is one and the same, and yet the jars are not 
identical. If (in order to meet this difficulty) yon explain 
that what you mean by the two Factors being not-different is 
(not that they are identical, one and the same, but) that they 
serve the same purpose; even then your Probans fails to be 
valid; as in that ease the Probans would be one that is already 
implied in the Proposition; 0 . g. what your Proposition means 
is that ‘ the Statement of the Probane and the Reassertion are 
not different (t. e. ex hypothesi, they serve the same purpose),’— 
and the Probans is‘ arlhdoishSs^f ', which also means ( because 
there is non-difference in their purpose and further, it 
has already been explained by us before that the purpose 
served by the Statement of the Probans is in reality entirely 
different from that served by the lie-assertion; so that the 
Probans put forward—* beoause of the non-difference of their 
purpose*—is one that is absolutely * unknown 

The above arguments also serve the purpose of setting 
aside the view [of those philosophers who postulate only 
three Factors of Reasoning, and who have declared J that— 

“ there should a rejection of all the Factors, save (1) the 
one that asserts the relation of the Probans and the Subject, 
(2) that which states the relation (of concomitance between 
the Probans and the Probandum) and (3) that which states 
the proposition to be proved. ” 

The Opponent raises on objection against the form of the 
Reassertion, —“ When you state the Reassertion in the 
form—‘As that (the Dish) is so is this (Sound) also',—what 
is the exact signification of ‘so’? Does it signify (1) absolute 
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similarity (between Sound and Dish) ? or (2) the similarity 
consisting in their having the character of being a product 
in general P or (3) the similarity consisting in their being a 
particular product P It will not be right to take the word as 
signifying absolute similarity; as (if there were absolute 
similarity between Sound and Dish) in that case ' so is this ’ 
would not be the right term to use *. Nor will it be right to 
take the word as signifying the similarity consisting in the 
two being a particular product; because the character of 
product that belongs to Sound is entirely different (from 
that belonging to Dish). So the only alternative possible 
is that the similarity signified is only one that consists in 
both having the character of product in general ; and this 
similarity is already found expressed in the Statement of the 
Probans [so that the Reassertion cannot be held to be a 
Factor distinct from the Statement of the Probans']." 

This objection also is highly improper, we reply. As the 
purpose served by the Reassertion is that of showing analogy; 
and this * analogy ' is not based upon, and does not necessarily 
imply, the presence of the Probans (the particular character 
of being a product, as subsisting in the Dish) in the Subject 
(Sound) [all that the analogy implies in reality being the 
presence in Sound of that particular character of being a 
product, which is of the same general category of being a 
product as that whereof another particular form subsists 
in the Dish also). So there is no force in the argument 
urged by the Opponent. Then again, it is strange that you 
should speak of the character of 1 being a product in general ’ 
in connection with Sound (which, is a particular thing); for 
when you speak of * being a product* along with Sound, you 
at once specify that 'being a product* (as one belonging to a 
particular product, 'Sound); and how can this specified 
character be the character t» general ? Thus then we find 
that what the Statement of the Probans does is to indicate the 

* ° Absolute similarity ’ is possible only in case of identity, ated when we wish 
to speak of two things as' idteiieal * we use the expression ‘ this is the tame as that 
and not 'as that is so is this.' 
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presence of a particular form of a general character, [and as 
such it is not the same as the Reassertion, which indicates 
the analogy between that particular form as present in Sound 
and that which is present in the Dish]. 

This same fact serves to set aside the view that Reasser¬ 
tion is already included (in the Statement of the Example). 
For it has already been pointed out that what the words 
* As that so this ’ express is analogy ; and this analogy is 
expressed by the Reassertion , and not by the Statement of 
the Example. 

Similar arguments serve also to sot aside the view 
that the Final Conclusion is the same as the Proposition. 

The two Examples that the RhTisya has citod—one 
exemplifying the negatioe and the other the affirmative 
reasoning,—each consisting of the five Factors, are entirely 
distinct from each other; and it should not bo understood 
that the two form a single sentence) which is both negative 
and affirmative. 

» 

Section (7)- 

Factors Supplementary to Reasoning. 

Hypothetical Reasoning yj'arka). 

Bhasya. 

[P. 45, L. 11 to P. 47, L. 8.] 

After the Factors of Reasoning, it is necessary to define 
jfarka, Hypothetical Reasoning.* This is what is declared 
in the next Sutra. 

Sutra (40). 

When the real character or a thing is not well 

KNOWN, THERE IS POT FOUWABD, FOR THE PURPOSE OF AS¬ 
CERTAINING THAT BEAL CHARACTER, A REASONING (iN SUP- 

0 Because thin is mentioned in the opening SlUra, next to * Avayaua and also 
because it serves the purpose of strengthening the inferential conclusion by setting 
aside its contrary. 

The Vis. Series edition has a superfluous ' (arlcah' here ; it is absent in the Puri 
MSS. 
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POET OP A CERTAIN CONCLUSION) WHICH INDICATES THB 

PRESENCE OP PROOF (SHOWING THB UNDESIRABILITY OE 

ABSURDITY OF A CONTRARY CONCLUSION);—AND THIS IS 

called * Hypothetical Reasoning*. 

As a matter of fact, when the real character of a thing 
is not well known, there is a desire to know it);—this desire 
appearing in the form ‘ may £ know it.* After this comes 
the doubt as to the thing possessing this or that particular 
character—one of two contradictory characters; * this doubt 
appearing in the form—* is this thing so and so, or it is not 
so and so?'; and when one comes to ponder over these two 
contradictory characters, if he finds proofs in support of one of 
them, he accepts (or assents to) it,—this assent being in the 
form * there are proofs supporting this fact; and as there 
are proofs, the thing must have this character, and not the 
other.’f 

As an example of this kind of reasoning, we have the 
following (in regard to the cognitive Soul being a product and 
having a beginning, or being beginningless):—First of all there 
arises a detins to know the real character of the eogniaer, the 
agent who cognises what is to be cognised,—this desire being 
in the form * may I know the real character of the cogniser.’— 
Then comes the doubt in the form—* has this cogniser a 
beginning or is it'beginningless ? ’—thus the real character of 
the thing being in doubt, and not well known, the enquirer 
accepts and assents to that particular character in support 
of which he finds proofs and grounds for acceptance. For 
instance (in the particular case cited) the proof would be in 
the following forra-r-' If the cogniser were beginningless, 
then alone would Metempsychosis and Release be possible for 
him;— Metempsychosis consisting in the functioning, one of 
after the other, of pain, birth, activity, defect and ignorance, 
among whom that which follows is the cause of that whioh 
precedes it; and Release consisting in the disappearance, one 
after the other, of these same (as deolared in Su. 1*1 *2); and 
both of these would be impossible for him, if the cogniser had 
a beginning; for in that case the cogniser would be connected 
with a particular set of body, sense-organs, intellection and 

° Doubt is a necessary element in Tarka ; os it is only when there is doubt aa 
to the presence of this or that particular character that we can bare a reasoning 
which shows the impossibility of the presence of one, and hence the certainty of the 
presence of the other character ; and it is this reasoning that constitutes Tarka. 

f The proof in support being in tho for.n of the absurdity or impossibility of the 
other alternative. 
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sensations, only when lie would come into existence for the 
first time ; so that these, body and the rest, could not be the 
produots of his own past actions ; and further, anything that 
is born also ceaseB to be (very soon after); so that, becoming 
non-existent or destroyed, he would not exist to undergo the 
experiences resulting from his actions;—thus then for any 
one cogniser, it would be absolutely impossible to have 
either connection with more than one body, or disconnection 
(separation) from any body at all.' If (in another instance) 
the reasoner finds no such proof forthcoming, 
,m ' he does not accept or assent to the conclusion.* 

It is reasoning of this kind that is called 1 farka ', ‘ Hypothe¬ 
tical Reasoning.' 

[The Sntra says that !f drka is ‘ for the purpose of knowing 
the real character of the thing’; against this an objection is 
raised:]—“ Why should this reasoning be said to be ' for 
the purpose of bringing about the true knowledge of the real 
character', and not to be that knowledge itsolf [appearing as it 
has been represented to do, in the form * the thing must be 
so and so, and of no other kind’, which is the form in which 
the knowledge of the real character of things appears.) P” 

Our answer to this is that it would not be right for us to 
speak of the reasoning as embodying the knowledge itself, 
because, as a matter of fact, it is indecisive, being purely 
permissive in its character,—the reasoner simply assenting 
to the assertion of one of the two suspected characters, on 
the strength of the proof adduced; and he does not (by this 
reasoning alone) accurately determine, or decide, or ascertain t 
that the thing must be so and so. 

" How then does the reasoning sorve the purpose of 
bringing about the knowledge of the real character of 
things ? ” 

The true knowledge arises from theforceof thelnstrumentof 
Cognition (which becomes fully operative and effective) when 
following after the reasoning, which has been duly considered 
and found to be free from all deficiencies, and which appears 
in the form of assent to the conclusion indicated by the said 
Instrument of Cognition ; t and it is in this manner that the 

• The Vic. S. edition reads {achch&nujart(l\i, which is clearly wrong ; the correct 
reading is (amtfbitgdnefi, aa the Puri MS. and the Ja\parya read. 

f The author puts forth several synonyms with a view to show that the form 
in which the reasoning appears is totally different from that of a definite, fully 
asoertained cognition^—says the ft\parya. 

JThe reading of the Via. S. edition is again defective: in L. 4, for laktandmigraho 
we should read ‘ lakfanidohij ,’ as sead by the Puri MS., by the f&tparya 
and also by three other MSS. as mentioned in the footnote in the Viz. S. edition. 
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reasoning serves the purpose of bringing about the true 
knowledge of the real character of things *. 

Thus then, we find that Hypothetical Seasoning serves 
the purpose of restoring or resuscitating the JPramanas or 
Instruments of Cognition (which have become shaken by doubts 
in regard to the truth of the conclusions arising from them), 
and (thereby) assents to and confirms those conclusions; it is 
for this reason that it is mentioned along with * Pram&nn 
in the Sutra (1.2.1) which defines Discussion. 

This Hypothetical Reasoning assents to or confirms the 
notion as to the real character of a thing whoso real character 
is not known ; i. e. the idea of the thing as it really exists, 
which is what is meant by its ‘ real character ’; t. e. the 
character that is free from all misconceptions with regard to 
the tbing.f 

Varfika. 

[P. 141, L. 20to P. 145, L. 12.J 

When the real character of a thing is not well known etc. 
etc . —says the Sutra. This Sfitra is to be interpreted as 
before [to constitute such a definition of farka as dif¬ 
ferentiates it from all homogeneous things, like doubt, as also 
from all hetergeneous things, like Desire]. * Aoijnatataltvdarthd ’, 
when the real character of a thing is not known, —the ‘ real 
character ’, * faftva of a thing consists in that form in 
which exists; when this is ‘ avijnUta — i. e. known only in a 
vague general sort of way. “ Whence do you got the 

meaning that the thing is knoion in a vague 
v. *general sort of wag [whou the actual term is 

• aoijMta ’, . not known ] ? ” Our answer is that that 

meaning is got from the actual words that are used—viz. 

* avijhdta(at(u3 arlhe \ * when the real character is not welt 
known *; when the Sutra uses the term ( when the real 
character of the thing is not well known it clearly indicates 
that the thing is known in a general sort of way; for if the 

° By declaring that the tree knowledge arises from the force of the Instrument of 
Cognition, the author means to lay atresa upon the fact that Jaflca can never, 
by ittetf, be the independent means of any knowledge— fafparya. 

f For ‘yafkabkitva', read 1 (afkdbbdva ', which givee better sense and ia sup¬ 
ported by the Vdr{ika (opening liue of the Varpka on this SUfra.) 
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thing were not known even in this general way, the author 
would not use the words ‘ when the real character of the 
thing &c.\ he would simply say * when the thing is not 
known.* 

Another objection is raised:—“ The term * avijna{afof(v8 ’ 
is a compound; and the real signification of the compound 
is not clear: whether it is to be taken as meaning * one by 
whom the real character is not known, * or as * one of which 
the real character is not known If it is asked what difference 
this makes—our answer is that if the compound is explained 
as ‘ one by whom the real character is not knownthen it 
qualifies the cognisor, and the meaning of the proposed 
definition would be that ( Hypothetical Reasoning is that 
reasoning which serves the purpose of bringing about the 
cognition in a person by whom the real character of the thing 
is not known', —if on the other hand, it be explained as 'that 
of which the real character is not known ’ [this would apply 
to the thing cegnisedj.” 

Tho right interpretation is to construe tho compound 
through the Genitive. 

“ But as a matter of fact, there is no particular reason 
that would help us to get at the real signification of 
the compound; there is no special reason (one way or 
the other) which could enable as to ascertain whether the 
compound is to be construed through the Genitive or through 
the Instrumental." 

That the construing through tho Genitive is the correct 
interpretation is clear from the use of the word ‘ ar(hs ’, 
‘thing’; we have the phrase 'avijhafafatfvS arlhS’, where 
‘ arfha’ is that which is arthyamdna, which it t canted*, 
and as such must stand for the object (and not the agent, of 
the act of knowing);, and this shows that the compound 
should be construed through the Genitive, and not through 
the Instrumental. 

O Both editions read * aryam&nat ’ i but the correct reading would appear to 
be ‘ a.tthyaminair&i '• 
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Another objector now comes forward:—“ Even without 
the mention of the word ‘ ar(ha what is meant could be got 
at; even if we had not the word * at (ha ’, wo could construe the 
compound as‘ that of which the real character is not known *,” 

[To this objection the Author, at the first instance, gives an 
obtuse reply]:—Even so, the exact signification of the 
compound would remain doubtful. 

“ Well, in that case, we need not have the compound, we 
may have the full phrase *na vijha(am tat (cam yanya ’ (that 
of which the real character is not known).” 

It is true that you get what you want even thus (by drop¬ 
ping the compound); but the compounding is for the purpose 
of brevity or terseness of expression. 

[Not satisfied that thereal explanation has been given by the 
SiddhSntin, the objector reiterates his point]:—"Even though 
we do not have the word ‘ arthB ’, the idea of that of which 
the real character ia net known is got by implication ”. 

We have already said that (without the word 'arthB') the 
real nature of the compound remains doubtful; and further 
[if you have recourse to implication for getting at the desired 
meaning, then] you might as well drop the entire definition ; 
i.e. if you feel justified in dropping the word ‘ arthB ' on the 
ground that the required sense is got at by implication, then 
you might as. well define Hypothetical Reasoning as * a rea¬ 
soning ’, and leave all the rest to be got at by implication! 
It is therefore essential to have the word * ar(hB ’, * thing'; 
and this for the purpose of excluding the cogniser. 

* Another objection is raised :—“ We need not have the 
term , aoijn&(atat(oB , t as that idea is got at by implication: if 
we have the definition in the words—‘ Hypothetical Reason¬ 
ing is that reasoning which serves to bring about the cogni¬ 
tion of the real character of a thing on the basis of proof *— 
it naturally follows that the real character of that tiling is not 
already knmon \ 

• The whole of tbia objection and its answer has dropped out of the Bib. Imdica 
Edition. 
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Wo have already said that [if you depend upon impli¬ 
cation ] you might as well drop the -entire definition. 

“ The entire definition may be dropped; and we may 
define 'Parka simply as * Uha What would that matter 
to us ?” 

The rest of the definition is necessary for the purpose 
of excluding that * Uha' (Imagination) which has been 
postulated as a quality of BucjhJhi (according to the 
Sankhya). As a matter of fact, in all philosophical parlance 
we have both kinds of‘ Uha ’—pertaining to known things as 
well as pertaining to things not known ; and the former kind 
of * Uha ‘ has been postulated by the Sankhya as a quality of 
Buddhi,—along with ‘ ahwthr&ecl ’ (attention), ahravana 

(listening)} ava<fh3rana (ascertaining), vijn8na (knowing), 
uha (imagining), apoha (rejecting), faffvSbhinioSsha (intense 
desire to get at the truth); and according to this view there 
is an ‘ Uha* that pertains to things whose 
V«r. P. 143. rea i character is already definitely 

known; that is to say, when a man imagines, he recalls to 
his mind what he already knows; so that this ‘ Uha' is one 
that applies to things already known; but this cannot be 
‘Parka’ or ‘Hypothetical Reasoning’, (as we understand 
it); as this is that ‘ Uha’ which pertains to things not already 
known ; [so that if we defined parka simply as ‘Uha’, the 
said ‘ Uha ’ of the Sankhyas would become included, which 
would be wrong.*] 

A fresh objection is started—“The genitive-ending 
should be used; *. e. inasmuch as it is impossible to construe 
the sense of the Locative, we should have the form avijn&(a(ut(- 
Vanya arthaetja (in the Stltra; for the thing whose real character 
ia not well known becomes an objective when it comes to be 
known; and for the expressing of this objective character, 
the Genitive is more suitable (than the Locative); as when 
we speak of * ghataaya vijninam ’, ‘cognition of th e jar 

• The fHyarya remarks—‘ Though according to the Nyiya, Bu&fhi, not being 
a substance, could have do quality, yet inasmuch as other philosophers have declared 
it to be so, there would be a danger of their Uha being included hero.' 
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There ia no force in this objection; wo reply. As a 
matter of fact, the significations of case-endings are inter¬ 
changeable ; so that we may take the Locative ending (found 
in the Siitra) as used in place of (and having the force of) the 
Genitive; such an interchange we find in one of the SGtras 
of KanSda himself, which runs as follows—‘ isau ayugapat 
samyogavishgiHh karmlnyatve hStaoah * [whore the Locative 
in isaii has the force of the Genitive; the meaning of the 
Siitra being, 'the several unsimultaneous particular conjunc¬ 
tions of the arrow are the causes of its several actions of 
motion’]. ( VaishUsika Su. 5-1-16.) 

“ But whyshould wehave any such interchange in the present 
instance? We can admit the interchange only in cases where 
some useful purpose is served by the change; as for instance 
in Ka^a^a’s SQtra just quoted, where the sense of the Locative 
in the phrase ( isau ayugapat samyogavishBsSh ’ (by being 
changed into the Genitive) gives the following meaning 
(which could not be afforded by the Locative itself): ' the 
cause oNhe diverse actions are those particular conjunctions 
that are of (belong to) the several parts of the arrow.' In the 
case under consideration however we do not find any such 
useful purpose served by the change ; so that any such inter¬ 
change of the case-endings would be highly improper.” 

The interchange is not at all improper;* as it 
serves the very useful purpose of indicating all the special 
features of what has been indicated in a general way; that is 
to say, what J'arka does is to make known the special features 
of a thing that is already known in its general form ; and of 
these special features, while some are mere conjunots • (con¬ 
nected with the thing by mere conjunction, e. g. the smoke 
in relation to the Fire), others are constituents (which enter 
into the very constitution of the thing, e. g. the eternahty 

° Though the Cliaukhambha S. edition end the J > 0{parya both read (imply 
1 no i/ukfah (which would mean that the objection is not rightly taken), we have 
adopted the reading of the Bib. Ind. edition, with two 1 m’i which sounds better as a 
retort to the opponent’s ‘ha yttkfak * and gives better sense. 
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of the Soul) [and if we had the Genitive ending with the 
noun artlia. in our SQtra, it might include the conjunots, but 
it could never include the constituents ; while both beoome 
included if we have the Locative form * ar(hB 

The.term * Karanopapattitah ’ in the Sfitra means * pra- 
mflnopapaltifah ', and ‘ upapaffi * means sambhaoa, possibility ; 
the sense being that the man reasons thus— 4 as proofs art 
possible in support of this conclusion with regard to the 
thing, it must be so.’ 

The BhU§ya proceeds to cite an example of Hypothetical 
Reasoning: When a certain cognisor knows a thing in a 
vague general sort of way, there arises a desire in his mind 
to know the real character of that thing;—for instance, with 
regard to tjiis same cognising agent he desires to know 
whether this cogniser is a product, having a beginning, or it is 
beginningless ; and of these two alternatives he accepts, assents 
to, one •—as tho BhUsya aaya (P. 46, L. 3); and this assent 
is in the form—‘ this cogniser should be beginningless '; this 
is tho reasoning that is called fayka. 

The Opponont raises another objection;—“The form in 
which this assent appears makes it a true cognition itself; 
why then should it be said that it is for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing about the cognition, etc., etc.” 

Our answer is that the assent cannot by itself be called 
4 true cognition’; as it is devoid of that certainty of convic¬ 
tion (which should characterise every true cognition); it is 
not in the form 4 this is, must be, so ’, but only in the form 
4 this should be so e. g. 4 the cogniser should be beginningless ’; 

this is how one assents to a conclusion in 

Var. P. 144. , , . , , „ , 

support of which he finds proofs. 

“ In what way then, does this assent become 4 (atfvaj- 
MnHr{ha', i. e., serving the purpose of bringing about the 
true cognition ? ’’ 

* The Chanah. S. edition read* ‘ ibafaram but the Bh&sya reada aimpty ‘ Ham' 
The Bib. iud. S* haa a reading which ia totally corrupt. 
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It does so through an examination of the subject-matter 
of the proof; that is, by means of Parka one examines the 
object of suspected contrary characters, in regard to which 
he finds proofs (in support of one of those characters), and 
decides in favour of one of them, * this must be right *; so 
that the said proofs (or Instruments of Knowledge) come to 
apprehend—bring about the true cognition of—tl$*t thing, 
after it has been duly examined by the Hypothetical Reason¬ 
ing (which thus is of use in bringing abgut the said true 
cognition ). 


There have been several objections against the separate 
treatment of parka :—(A) Some people hold that Hypothetical 
Reasoning does not in any way differ from Doubt and Defini¬ 
tive Cognition ; they agree that Hypothetical Reasoning must 
be in the form of either Doubt or Definitive Cognition ; if it 
is in the form of the former, then, having been already in¬ 
cluded in that, it should not be mentioned separately; and 
if it is in the form of the latter, then it is included in that. 

(B) Others (some NaiySyikas) have held that 
Hypothetical Reasoning is only a form of Inference; 1 hstu % 
* farka ’ ‘ anoaya \ ‘ anviksu \ all these, according to them, 
being only so many names of Inference itself. .(0) Others 
again (other NaiySyikas) hold that Hypothetical Reasoning is 
that particular kind of Inference which depends upon cor¬ 
roborative proof (in the form of absurdity of the contrary 
conclusion). , 

(A) First as regards the view that Hypothetical Reasoning 
does not differ from Doubt and DeRnitioa Cognition, our 
answer is that this view cannot be accepted; as it shows that 
you (who propound it) do not know the real form of the 
cognitions (appearing in Doubt, Definitive Cognition and 
Hypothetical Reasoning ); it seems you have been led away 
by our statement that ‘ Hypothetical Reasoning applies to 
things whose real character is not well known ’ (which in¬ 
dicates the point of similarity between Hypothetical Rerason- 
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ing and Doubt). But the fact of the matter is that, though 
it is true that Hypothetical Reasoning applies to things 
whose real character is not well known, yet yon do not seem 
to have grasped the form of the Cognitions (resulting from 
Donbt, Definitive Cognition and Hypothetical Reasoning): 
the cognition arising from Doubt is in the form of uncertainty 
—'is it so or so?'—while that arising from Definitive 
Cognition has a degree of certainty attending it—* it must 
be so’; while Hypothetical Reasoning (giving rise to a cognition 
which is endowed with neither certaifity nor uncertainty) be 
comes separated, on the one hand, from Doubt, by the force of 
the ‘ presence of Proofs' (which removes the absolute uncer¬ 
tainty of the doubtful cognition),—and, on the other hand, it 
does not attain to that degree of absolute certitude which 
attends Definitive Cognition ; ns in Hypothetical Reatoning 
there is no recognition of specific details; and it is this recog¬ 
nition of specified details that brings about Definitive Cogni¬ 
tion ; and this recognition is absent in Hypothetical Reasoning .* 

(B) This same argument serves also to set aside the 
view that Hypothetical Reasoning is only a form of Inferen¬ 
ce; for the simple reason that in the former there is no 
recognition of specific details. “ What then is the form 
of this Reasoning P ” It always appears in the form ' it 
should be so/ 

(C) Lastly those people, who hold that Hypothetical 
Reasoning is only that Inference which depends upon yukfi, ad¬ 
mit by this same assertion that it isdifferent from Inference pure 
and simple. ' Yukfi' being the same as ' proof ’, what the 

* The whole of thie passage, is corruptly read in both editions. The Chaukhamba 
Series Edition reads—* 8amthayi( nirniyif prachyu(ah kdrdnofapa((itdmar(hydt 
tanuhayi tdranupapatfiraifi nirnayam See.’ The meaning of the passage is that 
J}arka falls off from Samihaya and does not attain Nirnaya ; so that the * nirnay&f ’ 
is entirely misplaced. Again 1 tamtkayi idranopapaffiraefi ' is an absurdity. We 
have adopted the following reading ‘sumtftaydf prackyufak ' kdranopapajtisJmar- 
fkydf kdranopaftiraafi nirnayam Ac., —which is an improvement on the Bih. Ind. S. 

Edition; though this latter also gives the same sense. 
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assertion of these people means is that 'Hypothetical Reason¬ 
ing is cognition depending on possibility of proof ’; so that this 
involves a difference in names only (from our own view). 
If by 'yukti’ you do not mean ‘proof’, then, it behoves you 
to explain the exact signification of the word * apdlcstt *, 
‘ dependence’, as occurring in the compound ' yvktyapdksam 
that is to say, you have to explain what is it upon which 
the' Inference depends in the bringing about of the cognition 
of its Subject. If you mean by * yuktycrpSksa ’ that the Infer¬ 
ence depends upon other Instruments of Cognition, then it 
becomes necessary for you to explain the character of the 
help (that is accorded to Inference by the other Instruments 
of Cognition); that is to say, you should explain in what way 
Inference is helped by Sense-Perception and Verbal 
Cognition. If this help by Sense-Perception and Verbal 

... „ ... Cognition consists in the fact of their 

Var: P* 14a 

bearing upon the same subject as the 
Inference, then what would Hypothetical Reasoning be? 
[t. 0 . it would be only a form of Inference, and as such 
would be included among the * Instruments of Cognition 
and would not deserve to be mentioned and dealt with 
separately];—specially as in such a case of Inference (as you 
would make out Hypothetical Reasoning to be) what you 
would have is only the combination of the three Instruments 
of Cognition (Sense-Perception, Verbal Cognition and Infer¬ 
ence). As a matter of fact however the notion of ‘ it may 
be’ or 'it should be’ (which follows from Hypothetical 
Reasoning) must be due to a cause wholly different from 
t hat of the certain cognition which is brought about by Infer¬ 
ence),—because it is entirely different in its character, 
—just as the cognition resulting from Sense-Perception 
is entirely different in character from that resulting from 
Inference. ‘‘We might also argue as follows—Hypothe¬ 
tical Reasoning must be regarded as Inference, because, 
like Inference, it depends upon the recognition of the rela¬ 
tionship (of ooncomitance) between the Probans and its 
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substratum." This only shows that you do not compre¬ 
hend the real nature of Hypothetical Reasoning ; as a matter 
of fact, Hypothetical Reasoning does not depend upon 
the recognition of the relationship of the Probaos and its 
substratum. “ How is that ? " Simply because neither 
of the two—neither the Probans nor its substratum—is recog¬ 
nised in the case of Hypothetical Reasoning ; in a case where 
both are recognised,—the character that is put forward as 
the Probans, aB also the Subject in which that character 
subsists—there alone we have Inference ; in a case however 
where the only thing that is recognised is the Subject, and not 
the Probans, wo have a case of Hypothetical Reasoning ; 
so that it is not right to f ay that this latter depends upon 
the recognition of the relation between the Probans and its 
Substratum.* Then again, Inference becomes operative 
only after the character subsisting in the Subject has been 
cognised ; which is not the case with Hypothetical Reasoning, 
which operates also after the cognition of characters belonging 
to things other than the Subject; e. g. in the reasoning— 

* There should be a human agent here, because here we find 
horses being driven where the character cognised is that 
of * being driven which does not t subsist in the Subject, 
the ‘ human agentso that here we have a reasoning 
(Hypothetical), which serves the sole purpose of precluding 
the possibility of the thing being a mere post, and proceeds 
on the basis of the cognition of a character belonging to some¬ 
thing other than the Subject. 

■As an example ot parka we have the reasoning—*If the Soul were a product, 
his metempsychosis and Uclease would both be impossible'. On the othor hand, a 
negative Inference—to which Tafka has been held to be redtioed—is iu the form— 

' The living body cannot be without a Soul, aa, if it were so, it would not have breath¬ 
ing 4c.’ Now in this latter we fully recognise the concomitance betweeu the body and 
the pretence of breath dtc ; but in the former case, we do not recognise any aucb con¬ 
comitance between the Soul and the character of being a product, which, in fact, 
does not belong to the Soul at all; ao that in this case there ia nothing that 
could bring to the mind the concomitance between the Probans and its substratum. 

t A * na ’ here is essential; the Cbaukhamblia S. Edition supplies it. 
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This Hypothetical Reasoning resuscitates the Instruments 
of Cognition, and hence is mentions l along with these latter,— 
says the Bltetsya (P. 47, 11. 6*7); and this means that 
Hypothetical Reasoning oannot itself be regarded as an Ins¬ 
trument of Cognition, as it does not actually bring about the 
cognition of things [all that it does it to strengthen 
the conviction obtained by means of an Instrument of 
Cognition]. 


Satra (41). 

Nirgaya—Definitive Cognition. 

Dhdsya. 

[P. 47, L. 8 to P. 48, L. 14]. 

In regard to the subject-matter of the above-described 
Hypothetical Reasoning— 

V “When there rs AN ascertainment of the real CHA¬ 
RACTER OF THB TUI NO AFTER DULY DELIBERATING OVER THE 
TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION—AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF 
A CERTAIN CONCLUSION AND ALSO THAT IN ITS CONFUTA¬ 
TION *—WE HAVE WHAT IS CALLED * DEFINITIVE COGNI¬ 
TION ’, * Nirsaya —(Stltra 41). 

In regard to every matter of dispute we have two oppo¬ 
site views—one seeking to establish the truth of a certain 
conclusion with regard to the thing under investigation, and 
the other is tho deuial of that conclusion, which seeks to 
confute the former view; and these two,— the arguments 
favouring and the arguments demolishing—are based upon— 
e., put forward with a view to—the ‘conclusion’ (paksa) 
and its ‘ confutation’ (pra(ipaksa) ; and the two sets of 
arguments themselves, when appearing together,— i. e. when 

0 Ry* pakfa' and ‘ pra{ipaksa are meant respectively Hi) the argument in 
favour of a certain conclusion, and (2) the argument against that conclusion. Such 
ia the interpretation by the BhUfyu, tho Kjrfi&o ami the fdfjparya. But the 
NyisatStravaareno of Ratjiiamohaua takes pralipakia ' as the arguments against 
the view opposed to the said conclusion. 
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put forward side by Bide,—come to be spoken of respectively 
as the ‘ palcsa ’ (a certain view) and * pratipaksa' (the con¬ 
trary view). And of these two views, it is necessary that 
one should be rejected and the other established ; and when 
one is established, the ‘ ascertainment ’ with regard to that is 
called * Definitive Cognition ‘ Nirnaya 

An opponent [being misled by the terms ‘ palcm ’, * one 
view ’, and ' pratipaksa ’, ‘contrary view*, to think that the 
whole definition refers to Discussion, and it implies the 
presence of an element of Doubt ] urges the following objec¬ 
tion:—“It is not possible to have the said ascertainment 
by means of the ‘pakm and pratipaksa’. In every Discus¬ 
sion what happens is as follows:—(A) At first, ono disputant 
states one view and supports it* with arguments, and rejects 
all the objections that the other party could bring against 
that view;—(B) the second disputant thereupon refutes 
the arguments put forward by the former in support of 
his view, and also answers the arguments urged against 
the objections put forward by himself;—(C) so it goes on, 
until one (set of arguments) stops; and where one 1ms 
stopped, the other becomes established; and it is by means 
n .. p of this latter set of arguments alone 

" (and not by both, as said in tho Sutra) 

that we have that * ascertainment of the real character of the 
thing’ which is called ‘ Definitive Cognition[So that it 
is not right to speak of the ‘ascertainment’ ns obtained 
through both ‘paksa and pra(ipa/csa ’ ]; specially as in a 
bona-fide discussion, both parties are equally certain as to the 
truth of their allegations, and there is no element of 
Doubt in their minds ; or else, they would not engage iu the 
Discussion.” 


The answer 
'ascertainment ’ 


to the abovo is that, as a matter of fact 
is got at through both. " How is this 
proved ? ” In the following manner, we reply. Kvery 
Discussion ends in showing the possibility or reasonableness 
of one view and the impossibility or unreasonableness of the 
' confutation ’ of (the arguments against) that view, [or vice 
versa, the reasonableness of the confutation and the unreason¬ 
ableness of the original viewj ; and it is only when we have 
botn of these—the reasonableness and unreasonableness —that 


* Tho Viz. S. Edition read* a superfluous 1 (am’ here ; which is not found either 
in the Puri MS. or in the reading adopted by the Tatyarya. 
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they conjointly set aside the doubt or uncertainty attaching 
to the'real character of the thing; while if we do not have 
them both, the uncertainty continues to remain. 

1 After deliberating' —/. e. f after having carried on due 
deliberation. This ‘deliberation’ consists in the bringing to 
light— i. e:, formulating—the two sides of the question; where¬ 
by it provides the occasion for reasonings to operate,—i. e., 
to be put forward (with a view to ascertain the truth). 

What is declared here in this Sutra must be taken as 
referring to mutually contradictory views pertaining to one 
and the same thing. When it is found that the two contra¬ 
dictory characters subsist in similar things (and not in tho 
same thing), then both being possible, both are accepted; for 
the simple reason that due investigation has shown such to 
be the real state of the things; for example, when the definition 
of Substance is stated in the form * Substance is that which has 
Motion,’ it is found that a Substance, for which Motion is 
possible or certain, ‘has motion,’ while at the same time, there are 
substances for which no activity is possible, and these certainly 
‘have no motion ’[so that iu regard to this case both views, 
‘Substance has motion ’ and ‘Substance has no motion,’ are 
admissible, and as such cannot be called ‘ contradictory 
views.’jx Even with regard to the same thing, if the two 
contradictory characters are predicated in reference to different 

J oints of time, then there is an option with regard to time 
both being accepted as true, in reference to different points 
of time];— e. g., the same substance which, at one time being 
moving, is said to ‘have motion,’ may be admitted to ‘have no 
motion ’ at another time, when either the motion may not have 
yet appeared, or it may have ceased. 

When the Sutra declares, that * Definitioe Cognition is that 
ascertainment which is got at after duly deliberating the two 
sides of a question, 1 this is not meant to apply to all kinds of 
definitive cognition ; for in the case of Perception, which is 
born of the contact of the sense-organ with the object, the 
definitioe cognition consists simply in the ‘ ascertainment of 
the object’;—it is only in regard to a thing in doubt, which is 
under investigation [and with regard to which a Hypothetical 
Reasoning has been put forward], that * definitive cognition ’ 
oonsists in the ascertainment got at by duly deliberating the 
two sides of the question >—while lastly, in regard to the 
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subject-matter of Discussions and Soriptures there is no 
* deliberation ’ (or doubt).* 


Thus ends the First Daily Lesson in the First Discourse 
of Vatsy ay ana’s JBhSsya. 


VUrtilta on Sutra (41). 

[P. 145, L. 14, to P. 148, L. 8.] 

' In regard to the subject-matter of the abooementioned Hy¬ 
pothetical Reasoning' —says the BhSsya— ‘ when there is as¬ 
certainment after etc., etc.’ (Su. 41). 

The connection and purpose of this definition also is as 
before, t 

‘ After deliberating ' — i.e., after due deliberation. 

' Paksapratipalcsabhyclm ’—this compound should be expoun¬ 
ded as ‘ pakscll r.ha prafipnksilt cha \ $ By the word 'paisa' 
here is meant the argumontin support of the first view; and by 

0 Iu the ouau of Perception we have neither ‘deliberation’ nor the ‘two 
■ides of the question';—in the case of things under investigation we have both ; 
while in the case of Discussion, we have the ‘ two sides of the question but no 
■deliberation’,—as each party is equally certain of his view; and in th* case of 
Scriptures, there may be ‘ two sides ’; but there is no ‘ deliberation ’ or ‘ deuW,’ 

The NySyasHtravivarana remarks that in the case of.' Inference for one’s own 
benefit, also, there is neither ‘ doubt ’ nor ‘ two sides.’ 

f The connection being that in the opening Sutra, ‘ Definitive Cognition ’ has been 
mentioned immediately after ‘Hypothetical Reasoning and the purpose lies in 
the differentiating of ‘ Definitive Cognition ’ from all other like and unlike things. 

{The Bib. Ind. reads ; the Benares Edition drops it entirely t 

the former reading is meaningless. The Tdtparya reads wwr* nftnrwur which gives 
very good sense, as translated. The Tutparya adds the following explanatory note : 

1 The author lays stress upon the fact that both the contradictory views help in the 
ascertainment; lie does this with a view to meet the objection that—the first 
view representing arguments in support of a certain conclusion, may lead to 
ascertainment; but no ascertainment could be helped by the arguments against that 
conclusion. What the author really means is that the latter helps indirectly, 
while the former does so directly. 
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the word *pratipakaa’ is meant the objection against the argu¬ 
ments supporting the first view* of the thing in question;— 
and the ascertainment of the real character of the thing, 
which is got at by means of these two, pakaa and pratipakaa, 
is called * Definitive Cognition.’ 

The Opponent raises the question:—“In the definition 
that the Sutra propounds, is it meant to lay the emphasis 
—(A) on * Definitive Cognition or (B) on the expression 
* by the two sides of the question—the arguments &o., &c ,’ 
or (C) on ‘ of the deliberating ’ ? f (A) If the meaning be 
that ‘ that alone is Definitive Cognition which is got at by 
means of the two sides &c. ’—the restricting emphasis being 
laid on the term ‘ Definitive Cognition ’-—then this would 
be contrary to the assertion (made in a previous Sutra) that 
‘ Perception is cognition (definite) produced by the contact 
of a sense-organ with the object(C) The same objection 
is applicable if the definition is explaimed as ‘ that alone 
- is Definitive Cognition which is got at after 

nr ' deliberating &c.’ [as in the case of Percep¬ 

tion there is no * deliberating &o]. (B) If, lastly, the meaning 
be that ‘ all that is got at by moans of the two sides of the 
question must be Definitive Cognition only ’,—then it comes 
to this that wo have Definitive Cognition resulting from both 

° The Bib. hid. Edition reads 1 pratipaksavithayasya ’, which is wrong: the correct 
reading— pakeavieayatya, is supplied by the Benares Edition. 

t These alternatives are not very happily expressed in the Varlllca. The 
Jdtparya explains them clearly as foil >ws (A) The sense of the definition, accord¬ 
ing to the first alternative would bo that 1 that alone it Definitive Cognition which is 
got at die. Ac.’(B) according to the second alternative it would mean that ‘all 
that it got at by meant of the,two tides of the question must be Definitive Cognition’; 
(C) and according to the third alternative, the meaning would be that, ‘ that alone 
is Definitive Cognition which is got at after deliberating Ac. Ac.' 

I This assertion means that Definitive Cognition is got at without having either 
» deliberation ’ or ‘ the two sides of a question'; while, ex hypotheei, that alone can be 
Definitive Cognition which is 'got at by means of the two sides Ac., Ac.’ 
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[i. e. from the presence as well as the absence of ' the two 
sides of the question; which is absurd].” • 

To the above question our answer is as follows:—[We 
accept the first of the three alternatives put forward by the 
Opponent; and] the restriction implied in that first alter¬ 
native is meant to refer only to the subject-matter of the 
Hypothetical Reasoning, and not to other matters; the meaning 
being that whenever there is * Definitive Cognition ’ in regard 
to what has been the subject-matter of Hypothetical Reason¬ 
ing, such Definitive Cognition is * got at only after due 
deliberation of the two sides fyc .'; and the two conditions laid 
down—(a) that it is got at after deliberation and (b) through 
the two sides fyc .—do not t apply to all Definitioe Cognitions 
in general. " Why should the definition be taken as 

restricted to the subject-matter of Hypothetical Reasoning 
only?” For the simple reason that ‘Definitive Cogni¬ 
tion ’ has been mentioned (in the opening Sutra) next after 

* Hypothetical Reasoning the definition propounded is 

taken as restricted to the subject-matter of that Reasoning ; 
and further, as a matter of fact it is possible to get ut 
Definitive Cognitions in other ways [than by ' deliberating 
over the two sides of this question] so that the restriction 
laid down in the SQtra could not rightly be taken to apply 
to every kind of Definitive Cognition. “What, then, 

is the definition of Definitioe Cognition in general ? ” 

* Definitive Cognition' in general may be defined as that 
ascertainment which makes the thing known. This Definitive 
Cognition in general, when pertaining to objects of cognition, 

* In this case there would he no such restriction as that ‘ that alone is Definitive 
Cognition which is got at by means of the two sides of the question only ; so that 
this would mean that that is Definitive Cognition which is got at by inoans of the 
preseuce of the ‘ two sides’, as well as from their absence. 'And such a definition 
would be too narrow ’ says the fA{parya ; that is, it would not apply to the true 
Definitive Cognition which-follows only from the presence of the two sides, and not 
from their absence (alio). 

f This ««, found in the Benares Edition, is essential. 
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is obtained by means of the ‘ Instruments of Cognition * exclu¬ 
sively, as well as by the several ‘ Instruments of Cognition ’ 
conjointly (with the arguments against, and in favour of, 
a certain conclusion) ; and the distinction made is that in the 
case of the subject-matter of Hypothetical Reasoning, the 
Definitive Cognition is obtained conjointly (by the ‘ Instru¬ 
ments-of Cognition’ and the arguments pro and contra); 
while in the case of other matters, it is obtained by means 
of the 'Instruments of Cognition’ exclusively. [This is 
what is meant by the JBhSsya, p. 48,11. 10—18]. 

In regard to the subject-matter of Discussions and Scriptures, 
there is no ' deliberation ’ (or doubt) —says the Bhilsya (P. 48, 

1. 18). This means that in the case of Discussions, Definitive 
Cognition is got at only by means of the two sets of argu¬ 
ments for and against a certain conclusion ; and neither in 
this case, nor in the case of Scriptural matters, is there room 
fof ‘deliberation or doubt’; because so far as Discussions are 
concerned, both parties to it are equally certain as to their 
conclusionSv[and there is no element of doubt on either side] ; 

—and as regards Scriptural matters, the Definitive Cognition 
is obtained entirely with the help of the Soriptures themselves 
[and there is no room for any other sources of information; so 
that in this latter case there is neither ‘ deliberation’ nor the 
'two sets of arguments’ pro and contra ]. 

Another objection is raised—“ You have taken the words 
* paksa ’ and i pra(ipaksa t to mean the arguments for and 
against, respectively, against a certain conclusion;—this is 
not right; as there are no grounds for taking them as such; 
that is to say, when you take the words *paksa ’ and ' prafi- 
paksa ’ to mean the arguments for and against a certain con¬ 
clusion,—what is the ground on which you take them so? 

Why cannot the two words be taken in their ordinary literal 
significations [‘ paksa' standing for a certain view, and 'proft* 
paksa * for the opposite vieio] ?" 

"tl^ cL<tL«tu..L^clL HThmjLIlA. 
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The reason, why the words cannot be taken in their literal 
significations, lies in the fact that the two views are objects 
(of cognition); and an object cannot make things known, being 
itself a thing made known; [so that these could not be the 
means whereby we could get at the Definitive Cognition];— 
it is for this reason that we take the words to signify the two 
seta of arguments, which do mpke things known, and are not 
themselves objects. 

“ If such is the case, why should not the Stltra itself have 
contained these words themselves ? * That is, the Sfltra, jn 
that case, should have been read as—‘ vimrishya sUdhanopU - 
lambhabhySm arthacadhSmnam nirnayah ’; such a reading 
would make the meaning clearer; and we do not perceive 
any advantage in preferring a term (paksapratipaksabhynm) 
simply on the ground of its containing fewer syllables (than 
the other term, ‘ sudkanopUlambhUbhyUm." 

"What is urged here would not be right; as the words ac¬ 
tually found in the So(ra are there for the purpose of indi¬ 
cating the identity of subject-matter. That is to say, what is 
meant is that definitive Cognition’ pertains to that same 
subject which forms the subject-matter of the two sets of 
arguments [and this matter is none other than the views]; 
and if we had the Sflfra in the form ' sadhanopalambhclbhytlm- 
nirnoynli, it would not be clear to what matter the resultant 
Definitive Cognition pertains; whereas by means of the terms 
* pa/csa' and * prafipa/csa’ both become clearly indicated—the 
two sets of arguments, as well as their subject-matter. 

“ In that case the term * ar(ha, * object’, need not be there; 
as it is already indicated. ‘ By what is it already implied?* 

When you speak of the * ascertainment ob- 

Var. R. 147. " 

tained after deliberating over the two sides 
&c.', it is clearly indicated that the * ascertainment ’ is of a 

• The correct reading is «WV M * ountl in the Benares Edition. 
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oertain object ; so that it is unnecessary to have the term 
* arfha ’ (in the Sutra).” 

It is not unnecessary to hare the term, we reply :* * * § By 
the direct mention of the term ‘ arfha ’ what is meant to be 
shown is that the Definitive Cognition may pertain to either 
of the two | that is to say, even though the 'object' is already 
implied, yet the term ‘ arfha ’ is used with a view to show 
that the Definitive Cognition may pertain to the one or the 
other of the two views.f 

[The V&rfika next takes up the objection that has been 
urged in the BhSfya, p. 47,1. 13 et. seq!\— 11 It is not right to 
say that ascertainment follows from the two sets of arguments; 
because, as a matter of fact, it follows from only onet. As 
a matter of fact, we know that ascertainment never follows 
from the two sets of arguments conjointly § ; it follows from 
only one of these —from that one which remains unshaken.” 

In answer to the above it is said in the Bhifya (p. 48, 

1. 1) that- 1 the ascertainment is got at through both' “ How 
is that ? ” N \ Well, as a matter of fact, when both sets of 
arguments are rejected, the deliberation or doubt does not 
cease; nor does the doubt cease when neither of the two is 
rejected; it is only when one set is rejected and the other 
remains unshaken that (doubt disappears, and) Definitive 
Cognition is obtained; and [as both these processes, the re- 

• The Benares Edition reads simply «,lh<S which would mean ‘ what is urged 
is not right; it it necessary to hare the term.' But the TUparya. reads n w t|nr**W 
which is better, being more forcibleas a retort. The Bib. Ind. reading is defective. 

f It would seem that Vaohaspiji Mishra is not satisfied with this answer ; the 
T&fpart/a provides anotherThe presenoe of the word ' ar(ha' is meant to preclude 
the contingency of the viem being merely imaginary ; what is meant is that the 
thing to what the viewt appertain must be a real thing. 

X The Benares edition reads simply vFctk: which is meaningless. The Bib.-Ind. 
Edition reads nRUnfwhich is right. 

§ The Benares Edition reads ttffcrrww instead of WgW.WW and the former is 

clearer. 
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jection of one and the non-shaking of the other, are neces¬ 
sary] it follows that both sots of arguments conjointly form 
the means of Definitive Cognition. 

“ If such be the case,” the Opponent asks, then, at what 
precise stage is the Definitive Cognition obtained? Is it ob¬ 
tained at'the first stage (when the arguments in favour of a 
certain view come up)? Or at the second stage (when the 
arguments against that view come up)? Or at the third stage 
(when the answer to these latter comes up)?" 

At all points, we reply; for such is the fact [that some¬ 
times the Definitive Cognition is obtained at the very first 
stage, at other times at the second, and sometimes at the 
third stage]. Or, perhaps, it would be correct to say that it is 
obtained at the third stage (at which‘the Definitive Cognition 
must appear). “ How so ? ” The process is as follows:—One 
man seeks to establish the first view by moans of arguments, 
—on this; the second man either desists, on perceiving the 
arguments urged, or on perceiving that the arguments urged 
are fallacious, is moved to activity by a desire to point out 
the defects in the said arguments*, and puts forward argu¬ 
ments that demolish the former view;—the former man either 
desists from further reasoning, if he finds his opponent’s argu¬ 
ments (against the first view) sound; or, if he finds that the 
defects (in his own argument) as urged by these arguments 
(of the second man) are not real defects, then he proceeds to 
urg'e this fact (by way of answer to his opponent);—thereup¬ 
on the arguments against the .first view having been set 
aside, the argument that might have been urged in support 
of a second view also becomes set aside. “ How does that 
follow?’’ It follows from the fact that the arguments in 
favour of the first view have been found to be absolutely free 
from defects; and when the arguments in favour of one view 
have been found to be free from defects, there is no room for the 

* The Beneree Editiou reade which is correct. 
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urging of arguments in favour of any other view; so that any 
such second view becomes ( ipso facto) rejected*; and the re¬ 
sult is that there is Definitive Cognition of that view the 
arguments in support of which have been .found to be un¬ 
shaken. Thus it is found that Definitive Cognition is obtain¬ 
ed conjointly from the probability (or reasonableness) of the 
first view and the improbability (or unreasonableness) of the 
opposite view. 

Some people have held that' Definitive Cognition * is only 
Inferential, Some philosophers declare that Definitive. Cogni¬ 
tion is the same as Inferential Cognition, and not different from 
it. But this view is not right; because Inference stands in 
need of the recognition of the relationship between the Probans 
and the Probandum; which is not necessary in the case of 
Definitive Cognitionf;• specially as we find that Definitive 
Cognition is the result or effect brought about 
w, f. 148. ky jtistrumenta of Cognition ; while Inference 

is itself an Instrument of Cognition, Definitive Cognition is 
cognition itself (brought about by the instrumentality of the 
said Instrument); and further, Definitive Cognition pertains 
to its own subject-matter, while Inference pertains to 
its own subject-matter as well as to others; e. g. the 
perception of emoke, in so far as the cognition of smoke itself 
is concerned, is * Definitive Cognition *, and not' Inference ’; 
when, however, by means of that same perception qf emoke 
one gets at another cognition (of fire), then it becomes 

* AnumSna * (Inference);—as then it becomes that by whose 
instrumentality the other thing is inferred; and the final 

• The Bib.-lud. Editiou road* fwsnhf V (gifts: &o which may botranslated as— 

• tliers being ho ro.>m for arguments in support of a second view, every such other 
view < • <»« < to exist.* The translatiou has adopted the reading of the Benares Edition 
where the w is absent. 

•The fi tparya ad Is that there are oertain Definitive Cognitions that may be 
regarded as purely inferential cognitions; but all of them are not such ; so that it is 
not right to identify all Definitive Cognitions with Inference. 
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resultant cognition, in this ease, is that of fire. If the term 
*Anumana ’ (Inference) is construed substantively (as anu- 
miyatg yaf, that which is inferred , and not as that by whose 
instrumentality a thing is inferred),—and then Definitive 
Cognition is alleged to be the same as ‘ Anumana —then, in 
that case, such an allegation should be received with accep¬ 
tance ; on the other hand, if the term * Anumana ' is construed 
instrumentally (as that by whose instrumentality a thing is 
inferred),—and then it be alleged that Definitive Cognition 
is the same as ‘ Anumana —then we must repudiate the 
allegation; as there is certainly a difference between cause 
and effect; and * Anumana ’ is a cause, an instrument , while 
Definitive Cognition is the effect, the result (brought about by 
that instrument). So that Definitive Cognition cannot be 
regarded as the same as ( Anumana Inference. 


Thus ends the First Daily Lesson in the First Atfhyaya 
of the Nyayavar(ika of Udyo$akara. 
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Discourse I. 

Second Daily Lesson. 

Section (1). 

Controversy. 

Bhdsya on SB. 1. 

(I\ 48, L-15 to P. 50, L. 8). 

• There are three kinds of Controversy—(1) Discussion, 
(2) Disputation and (3) Wrangling. Of these— 

Discussion consists in the putting forward 
(by two persons) of a conception and 

COUNTER-CONCEPTION, IN WHICH THERE IS SUP¬ 
PORTING! AND CONDEMNING BY MEANS OF PROOFS 
AND SEASONINGS,—NEITHER OF WHICH IS QUITE 
OPPOSED TO THE MAIN DOCTRINE (OR THESIS), AND 
BOTH OF WHICH ARB CARRIED ON IN FULL ACCORD¬ 
ANCE WITH THE METHOD OF REASONING THROUGH 

the Five Factors. (So. 1). 

When two contrary particular characters are alleged to 
subsist in the same substratum, they are called * paksa and 
pratipaksa ’, * conception and counter-conception ’, being, as 
they are, like opponents to eaoh other; e.g. when we have two 
such allegations as—'soul is’ and 'soul is not’; when, how¬ 
ever, the contrary characters are conoeived to subsist in 
different substrata, they are not called* conception and counter- 
conception ’; e. g. such conceptions as * Soul is eternal ’ and 
‘Budvhi is non-eternal.’ * JParigraha ’, ' putting forward ’ 
means asserting, or laying stress upon, the thing being of 
a particular character. And it is this asserting of two con¬ 
trary characters that constitutes Discussion. 

The distinctive features of this Discussion are next put 
forward:—(1) In which there is supporting and condemning by 
means of proofs and reasonings —t. e. in which a conception is 
supported by means of proofs and reasonings, and also con¬ 
demned by means of proofs and reasonings; so that what is 

0 Tim connection of the two Daily Lessons is thus explained in the Parithuffhi— 
The entire method of reasoning with all its accessories has been explained in the 
First Daily Lesson. All this reasoning helps the reasoner to arrive at a definite con¬ 
clusion either by himself alone,'or by holding a consultation with others. In the 
lsttor ossa there arise oooasions for discussion and mutual criticism ; and it is this 
letter method of arriving at a oonolnsion that constitutes the subject-matter of the 
Second Daily Lesson. Controversy, oooording toaeertain writer, whom the Parukuffhi 
calls the n trt l w t u fFeW, i« of four kinds —WTWs,—NfilWWWIWWUiWh WW:—WTW:— 
and wfirw w i UW T tl ’If Wff: ; while according to the “ Vahyos" (outsiders, I. e. 
Baufghas) thero is only one kind of Controversy. 
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moant is that both the supporting and the condemning are 
done by means of proofs and reasonings.* * Supporting ’ 
here stands for establishing, and ‘ condemning ’ for denying 
or rejecting. These two, ‘ supporting ’ and * condemning ’ 
of the two conceptions, proceed hand in hand, in a connected 
manner,—until one of the two conceptions beoomes rejected 
and another established; so that there is ultimately ' con¬ 
demnation’ of that which has been rejected and 'supporting ’ 
of that which remains unshaken. 

As a rule Clinchers are employed in Disputation; so that 
their use is precluded from Discussion. But even though 
Clinchers, are, as a body, precluded fro n Discussion, yet 
the use of some of them is permitted,—this is what is 
meant by the qualification ' not opposed to the main 
doctrine ’; t—for instance, it is permitted to employ, in 
Discussion, the Clincher, in the shape of the Fallacy of 
‘ Contradiction,’ which has been defined (in Sfl. 1-2-6) as 
* that which contradicts the accepted thesis.’ Similarly the 


"The footnote in the Vizianagram Sane. Series says that the ‘ supporting’ is done hy 
means of proofs only and the ‘condemning’ is done by means of reasonings only. But this 
ie contrary to what follows in the BhAiya, the Vdrfika and the Tdtparya. The last 
eaye—Though in Wrangling also there ie putting forward of conception and 
counter-oonception, yet herein we have no ‘ supporting ’ of the counter-allegation ; as 
in Wrangling there is only, demolishing of each other's positions, and no supporting 
at allthough in Disputation there is supporting of the counter-conception, yet 
this supporting and condemning are not always by means of such reasonings as have 
all their faotors entirely valid. So that from both Wrangling and Disputation 
Discussion becomes distinguished by reason of its having both the supporting und 
condemning done in accordance with reasonings and proofs. The Vdrfika explains 
the compound ‘ pramSryetarkatidhanopdlambhah ’ somewhat differently: It takes 
it as a mafhyamapadalopi compound, expounding it ns ‘ pramdnafarkatidhava h 
pramliytfarkae&AhartopZLimbhuhcha '—i.«. the supporting is done by means of 
proofs'and reasonings, and the condemnation of that supporting is also done by 
means of proofs and reasonings. 

t The V&rfika does not acoept this interpretation ; aocording to it, this quali¬ 
fication is meant to exclude the Apaeiddh-lnfa. 

The Parithuddhi thus explains the difference in the two interpretations :—We 
have a general rule that ‘ no aDimnls should be killed, 1 then we have the exception 
* the Agn tomtya animal should be killed so here we have the general rule that in 
W.g no clinchers are to be put forward, and then there is tho exception, that the 
apati^hdn(a clincher should be urged. Thus according to the Bhasya. According 
to the Vdrfika the sense is that there is a natural tendency to urge all clinchers in 
Wt*; and hence there is the exclusive selection of the apati^dhinla as the only oue 
of the olinchera to be urged. 

The PAfishudfhi goes on— 1 From among the 22 clinchers, there are $ia that can 
not by their very uature, be urged in w.w—( 1) srflrwrgiPv, 2) wfhw.wwiTv, (3) 
fin.w u t (4) nKlt 5) *“d (6) Wuniat;—there are teem which even 

though possible, should not be urgod— -{] nfira.sqr (2)%W«(S) WV(W(4) wnffcwT 
(5) (6) Sngtr (7) ;—there are seven again which may be 

urged—(11 (2j *»nranw/8) *** (4} wB«i (5) savin (6) wiswmw (7) 

xnrfilfTOtilers are two which, when urged, put an end to the controversy—11) 

2** vm (2j 
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qualification 4 carried on in full accordance with the method 
of reasoning through the Five Factors ’ has been added with 
a view to indicate that it is permitted to employ, in Disous- 
sion, the two Clinchers of 4 Deficiency—which is defined as 
4 that which is wanting in any one of the faotors of reasoning* 
(Su. 5-2-12) —and 4 Redundance *—defined as ‘ that which puts 
forward superfluous Probans and Example.* (Sutra 5-2-13). 

[One purpose of the term 4 in which the supporting and 
condemning are by means of proofs and reasonings* having 
been already explained, the Bhclsya proceeds to point out 
other purposes served by the same term]—(I) Even though 
4 proofs and reasonings ’ are included among the * Factors ’ [so 
that the presence of 4 proofs and reasonings * is already im¬ 
plied in the qualification 'in accordance with reasoning 
through the Five Faotors ’ J, yet 4 proofs and reasonings ’ have 
beon added separately, with a view to indicate that the proofs 
anil reasonings urged by the two parties should be inter-related 
(and not independent of one another); otherwise it wot.Id have 
to be regarded as 4 Discussion ’ when both parties go on 
urging arguments, each in support of his own view (without 
any regard to arguments propounded by the other).* 
—(2) In some cases, it is found that even without the use of 
the ‘ Factors of Reasoning several Proofs accomplish their 
purpose (of determining the real nature of things); so that it 
would be real Discussion also when the 4 supporting ’ and 
4 condemning * are carried on by means of such proofs (as are 
independent of the Faotors)and it is this fact that is indi¬ 
cated by the adding of the term 4 by means of proofs and 
reasonings * [while, iu the absence of this term, the said form 
of Discussion would not be included in the definition, which, in 
that case, would make the presence of the 4 five factors’ 
essential].—(3) Lastly, the term 4 in accordance with proofs 
and reasonings * has been added for the purpose of precluding 
the notion that Disputation does nob admit of those Clinchers 
that are employed in Discussion,—Disputation being defined 
(in the next Sutra) as ‘that in which the supporting and con¬ 
demning are carried or by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder 
and Clinchers that is to say, this definition of Disputation 
might give rise to the notion that Disputation is that wherein 
the supporting and condemning are carried on by means of 
Casuistry &c. only (and never by means of proofs andreason- 

° For instance, when one party goes on propounding, from his own standpoint, 
arguments in support of the eternolity of Sound, and the other person putting forward 
from his point of view alone, arguments in support of its uou-eternolity ; and neither 
takes any accouut of the argumeuts urged by tho other. 
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ings); while wherever the supporting and condemning are 
carried on by meansof proofs and reasonings, it is Discussion 
always (and never Disputation); —and with a view to preclude 
this notion, the Sfltra has added the term * by means of proofs 
and reasonings’. [The sense being that, as a matter of fact, 
some of the Clinchers employed in Discussion may be employ¬ 
ed in Disputation and vice-versa, and yet there is this dis¬ 
tinction that, in Discussion the supporting and condemning are 
done strictly in accordance with proofs and reasonings, while 
in Disputation, they are done by means of Casuistry, etc., also], 

VIbtika on So. (1). 

[Page 148, L. 12 to Page 162, L. 10.] 

There are three kinds of KafhQ — Discussion, Disputation and 
Wrangling —says the BhSsya (P. 48, L. 15). This doe3 not 
mean that these three alone are entitled to the name of ‘Kathi' 

(as stories also are called Ka(hti); what is meant is that 
investigation into the nature of things—'which investigation, 
carried on by means of controversy between two parties, is 
called' KathS ’—is of three kinds only ; that is to say, when 
the natbH*e of things is investigated, this investigation is 
carried on in these three waysthis investigation thus being 
in the form of either* Discussion or Disputation or Wrangl¬ 
ing.’ Of these. Discussion is that which is held by a person 
with his tutor and such other friends ; while Disputation and 
Wrangling are held with a person who desires to gain victory 
over him. These three kinds of Controversy having to be 
defined in the order in whioh they have been mentioned, the 
Sfitra proceeds to provide the definition of Discussion. 

Discussion consists, eto. etc. (Stt. 1-2-1). Discussion con¬ 
sists in the putting forward of the * paisa 
Vu. P. 14». and pratipakfa ’? (BhSsya P. 49, LI. 5-6). 

Now what are these— 'pakfa and pratipaksa' ? The BhSsya 
answers—* Pakfa and Pratipaksa ’ are names given to 
two contrary particular characters subsisting in the same 
substratum, —at the same time and in an uncertain man¬ 
ner.—By ‘particular characters ’ here are meant the 
special features of a thing; as a matter of fact, when a thing 
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is known in a general way, and its special features are not 
definitely known, there is investigation or controversy with a 
view to ascertain this special feature; so by 1 pa/esa and 
pratipaksa, ’ * conception and counter-conception’are meant 
two particular features or characters* as subsisting in the 
same thing; when such oontrary characters are found to 
subsist in different things, they do not give rise to any con¬ 
troversy ; as it is quite possible for them to really subsist in 
the two separate things; for instance, when we have such two 
conceptions as ‘ Bivhlhi is non-eternal ’ and ‘ S:ml is eternal.’ 
Similarly when tho characters are not mutually contradictory, 
they do not give rise to controversy; as a matter of fact it is 
only when tho characters are mutually contradictory that 
they give rise to controversy,—and not when they are nob 
contradictory ; e. g. when we have such two conceptions as 
‘ substance has motion ’, and * substance has qualities.’ Simi¬ 
larly also the conception of the two characters should pertain 
to the same point of time ; as they do not give rise to contro¬ 
versy, when pertaining to different points of time; as it is quite 
possible for two contrary characters to subsist in the same 
thing at different points of time; e.g., when we have such two 
notions as ‘ substance has motion ’ and ‘ substance has no 
motion’,—each of these referring to different points of time. 
Lastly, the notion of the two characters should be doubtful; 
it is only when there is uncertainty about them that thoy give 
rise to controversy; and not when there is certainty about 
them; because there can be no controversy when a certain, 
definitive cognition has already been obtained.f 

The two ‘ contrary characters as above described, are 
what have been called (in the Sutra) * paksa and prafi - 

° The correct reading h vrjwtl fwitft a ® hi the Benares edition. 

f Along passage is wanting in the Bibliotheca .Indies edition,—it is supplied by 
the .Benares edition—after JJtiwifif (P, 9) we should read VSWWrftrfif 

%tw nunflvvw.'WT ftra.a* s«r fwfawvtfir wnrtt wfir 

wrafanfwfv wnrfkvfci fttviwntwr: then follows fkitR* 
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paksa and the 4 putting forward ' of these consists in the 
asserting or laying stress upon the thing being so and so,— 
in the form 4 this object is possessed of this character, and 
not of that’; this putting forward of the two contrary 
characters is what is called * Discussion 

This 4 putting forward of the two contrary characters ’ 
being common to all the three forms of Controversy, the 
Sutra proceeds to add further qualifications with a view to 
distinguishing * Discussion ’ from the other two: •— In which 
there is supporting and condemning by means of proofs and 
reasonings — t. e, wherein is done— in which there is— 
supporting and condemning by means of proofs and by reason¬ 
ings (BhS§ya, P. 49, 11. 6-7). Tlielocative ending in 4 asmin ’ — 
4 in this ’—indicates the subject-matter, the word meaning in 
this controversy. 

An objection is raised— 44 How can supporting and con¬ 
demning both be done by means of reasoning ? Reason¬ 
ing is hqt an Instrument of Cognition or Proof, being a mere 
aid to other Proofs; as it has already been explained above 
that Reasoning is not included in any of the font* Instruments 
of Cognition or Proofs; nor is it an independent Proof. Thus 
then, not being of the nature of a Proof or Instrument of 
Cognition, how can it be the cause or instrument of supporting 
and condemning ?” 

We do not mean that Reasoning is the cause or instrument 
of supporting and condemning ; what we mean is that Reason¬ 
ing serves the purpose of investigating the real nature of the 
thing over which the Instruments of Cognition or Proofs are 
operating, and thereby it helps these Proofs; so that the 
Instruments or Proofs come to determine the real character 
of the thing that has been duly investigated by the Reason- 
ing. (qf. ydrtika, above, P. 144>, 11. 2-3J. Thus, being 
an aid to the Proofs, 4 Reasoning ’ comes to be mentioned 

* The Bib. Indies reading wqpA is meaningless—the correct reading being 
aa given by the Benares Edition. 
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(in the present Sutra) along with ‘ Proofs in reference to 
Discussions [as already explained in the 
Var. Page 150. Bhasya, P. 46, 11. 6-7]. 


Another objection is raised :—“ What is meant by saying 
that there is supporting as well as condemning in Discussion ? 
(a) Does * sUdhana * stand for the ant of supporting, and 
‘ upnlamblia ' for the act of condemning ? [the words being 
construed substantively—as ‘ *U<fhyat2 iti sQdhanom ’ and 
upalabhyo (8 i(i upUlambhnh) ? (6) or * sSdhana ' is that by 
which the supporting is done, and * upllambha ’ is that by 
which the condemning is done. [The two words being con¬ 
strued instrumentnlly—‘ sadhyufS auSna ’ and ‘ upftlabhyalB 
ongHfi]? (a) If the two words * sftdhaua* and * upillambha * 
are meant to be taken substantively—standing respectively 
for the act of supporting and the acttf condemning, —then it is 
not right to say that they are done ‘ by means of proofs and 
reasonings as neither proofs nor reasonings bring conviction 
to other persons ; that is to say, proofs as well 'as reasonings 
bring conviction to the person himself, while Controversy is for 
bringing conviction to others; so that there can be no 
supporting and condemning (in this sense) by means of proofs 
and reasoning. (b) If, on 'the other hand, the words 
* sadhana’ and ‘ upSlambha' are to be takon instrumontally, 
—standing respectively for that by tohich supporting is done 
and that by which condemning is done, —then, it is unnecessary 
to add the further qualification that 1 it is in accordance with 
the five factors'; for the simple reason that what is meant- by 
the term ‘ factors ’ is already implied in the term ‘ in which 
supporting and condemning are done by means of proofs and 
reasonings', where ‘supporting* and ‘condemning’ stand 
for the means of supporting and condemning.” 


The above objection does not hold, we reply. As it 
is for an entirely different purpose; that is to say, the purpose 
served by the further qualification, 'in accordance with 
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the fire factors; is entirely differont; as wo shall explain later 
on. * 

[The Opponent takes up the other signification of the 
words]—“ But if the words ' sadhana ’ and ' upctlambha ’ 
are taken as the act of supporting and of condemning, —with 
reference to what subject would they be done ' by meaus of 
prcofs and reasonings’? ‘ It has already been explained 

that they are done with reference to the conception and 
counter-conception, —the supporting being with reference to 
the co ception and the condemning with reference to the 
counter-concepti'in. ’ It is true that it has been so explained; 
but this is not the right explanation. ‘ What is wrong in 
this explanation ?* Its unreasonableness lies in this, that 
as a matter of fact, the condemning is not (always) with 
reference to the ‘counter-conception’; it may be that 
the supporting * by means of proofs and reasonings’ is 
with reference to the conception ; but the counter-conception 
does not form the subject of condemning. ‘ What wo say is, 
not that Ehe condemning has for its subject the counter-con¬ 
ception ,—but its supporting ; i. e., it is the supporting of the 
counter-conception that forms the subject of tbe condemn¬ 
ing But the word ‘condemning’ being mentioned in 
proximity to the word ‘counter-conception’,—bow can the act 
of condemning become connected with something other than the 
counter-conception, —in the shape of its supporting ? * Such 

connection is due to capacityand incapacity ; that is to say, that 
alone is condemned which is capable of being condemned; and 
the counter-conception is not capable of being condemned; for 
the simple reason that a thing, whether it is condemned or not 
conlemned, retains its own character; it remains the same 
when you condemn it, as when you do not 

VirP. lfiow: . J .. r , ; 

condemn it [and so the counter-concep¬ 
tion retaining its own natural character, should never be the 




way*—an stantively aa well ae instrn mentally,—yet the answer that is now given la 
on the lueis of the second in erprolation—the word* being taken as tho means of 
supporting and condemning.— 'f&tearga. 
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subject of condemning \ The same might be said with 
regard to the supporting also: the supporting also being a 
means, an instrument, can never abandon its own character; 
so that it will not be right to say (as you have said) that the 
condemning is of the supporting (of the counter-conception). ” 

Just so, we reply; there can be no condemning of the 
instrument or of th e objective; the Objective is always efficient 
in its own sphere; and so also is the Instrument; neither of 
these has an efficiency in other spheres; so that if it is found 
inefficient in such other spheres, the fault does not lie with 
either the Objective or the Instrument. “ Whoso then is 
the condemning ?’’ The condemning is of one who is 

caught or defeated ? “ Who is itthat is defeated?” The 

person: not understanding and misunderstanding (of the 
real nature of thing*) both belong to the person, not to the 
Objective or to the Instrument; so that when the person 
describing a thing, makes use of such Objectives and 
Instruments as are inefficient, he is defeated; so also is 
the person who fails to understand the thing as described; and 
this character or position of the person is expressed by means 
of words; so that when one speaks of the ‘ counter-conception ’ 
(counter-allegation) as being ‘ condemned ’, he imposes upon 
the words a character which really belongs to the person.* 

“But how is this (that the condemning is of the supporting 
of the counter-conception) got out from the words of the 
Sutra? ” It is rightly got out from the words of the Sutra. 
“ How ? ” The term ‘ pramdnafarkasDdhanopalambhah ’ is to be 
expounded as 'pram&nalarkas&dhanah'—'pramanatarhaslidhan- 
nopdlambhah ;—the sense clearly being that the supporting is 
done by means of proofs and reasonings and the condemning of 

° The objective and the instrument are always efficient; they are made inefficient by 
the person who employs them in spheres not their own ; and in this the fault lies with 
the person. For instance, when a person strikes the air with a sword, and the sword fails 
to cut, the fault lies with the man, and not with the instrument, sword—which is quite 
capable of cutting wood,—nor with the air, which is quite capable of blowing. So that 
when we speak of the condemning of the supporting , we use the word figuratively.— 
f&fparya. 
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the supporting is also doneby means of proofs and reasonings 
tlie second or repeated word ‘ s&dhana ’ being elided, as already 
implied; just as we have in the case of the compound ‘ uslra- 
mukhi ’, ‘ camel-faced.’ [where the oompound is expounded as 
' w strasya mukham iva mukham yasyuh ’], 

“ In what way is Discussion distinguished from Disputation 
and Wrangling, by means of the qualification in which sup- 
•oorling and condemning a re done by means of proofs and reason¬ 
ings ? For like the * putting forward of a conception and 
counter-conception this also (the supporting and condemning 
by means of proofs and reasonings) is common to all the three 
forms of controversy.” 

It is not common to all the three forms of Controversy. 
The fact of the supportingan 1 condemning being done by means 
of proofs and reasonings is restricted to Discussion only; that is, 
it is ' Discussion ’ only whore the supporting and condemning 
are done by means of proofs and reasonings; and where these, 
supporting and condemning, are done by means of Casuistry 
&c., it is ‘Disputation * or * Wrangling.’* Just as, though the 
presence of horns is common to the cow and the gaoya , yet 
the contracted nec/c (peculiar to the gavaya) and the hanging 
dewlap (peculiar to the cow) serve to ditinguish the gavaya 
and the cow (respectively) ; similarly the fact of supporting 
and condemning being dona by means of proof s and reasonings 
distinguishes * Discusion ’ from * Disputation ’ and ‘Wrangling’ 
(even though the putting forward of conception and counter- 
canceplion is common to all the three).f 

° The correct reading is ‘jalpavitandt’, as in the Benares edition, 

t The distinction is thus explained in the T&tparya —Whether or not the Reasoning 
Factors actually employed are based upon sufficiently valid proofs and reasonings, it 
does not matter ; but in Discussion the parties themselves are quite certain as to their 
being so ; and there is no deceit; both parties beiug free from passion, they do come 
to a right understanding after all. In Disputa ion and Wrangling on the other hand, 
it is a Imissible that even the learned man may pnt forward reasons and arguments 
that he knows to be untrue ; so that there is room for Casuist-y <£e. ; even though 
th -se latter donot lead to the correct conclusion being arrived at, yet it is enough for 
the party if they succeed in avertiugbis defeat. 
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“ Disputation is that in which the supporting and condemning 
are done by means of casuistry, futile rejoinder and clinchers — 
says the Bhnsya (P. 49, 1. 17—P. 50,1. 1). From this it 
would seem that in Discussion no Clinchers are to be employed ; 
as these are laid down in regard to another form Controversy; 
and when there are no Clinchers used in Discussion, there 
can be no real * condemning ’ either.” 

Our answer is that, even though Discussion is said to be 
that in which supporting and condemning are done by means of 
proofs and reasonings, yet there is room for the employment 
of Clinchers also; so that the objection does not quite lie with 
our view. The fact of the word * condemning ’ being there is 
itself an indication that Clinchorsare admissible in Discussion. 

The opponent retorts—“ Well, if all the Clinchers are 
admissible in Disoussion, then it does not really differ from tho 
other forms of Controversy: and the difference is merely in 
names. If by the term * condemning ’ it is meant to be indicated 
that the Clinchers are to be employed in Discussion, then 
the difference lies in names only; and there is no real difference 
between Discussion and Disputation ; as in both Clinchers 
are employed.” 

This is not right, we reply; as tho two qualifying terms 
(that follow in the Stlfcra) serve the purpose of restricting * ; 
it is because the term * condemning ’ indicates the employment 
of all the Clinchers, that it becomes neces- 

Var : P 151. 

sary for the Slifra to add the two further 
terms, * not opposed to the main thesis ’ and ‘ in accordance 
with the fiive Factors,’ in order to restrict the actual use of 
the Clinchers (i e„ to indicate the admissibility of some and 
the inadmissibility of the rest). 

In this connection, while giving an example; the Bhcisya (on 
P. 49, 11. 11—12) has said that the qualification 1 not opposed 
to the main,thesis’ indicates the permissibility of the urgiug 
(in Discussion) of the B'allacy of Contradiction. But this is 

• The Bib. Indies reading ia wrong- ftwl* is correct, aa in the Benares 

edition. 
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not right; as that is got at from another term ; as a matter of 
fact the permissibility of the fallacy of Contradiction is 
indicated by a different torm; for instance, in the next term, 

* in accordance with the Five Factors,’ —while the Clinchers of 
‘ Deficiency* and * Redundancy ’ (are indicated by the term 
‘ Hoe ’), the term * Factors ’ indicates the possibility of the 
urging of the Defects of the Factors also [and as the Probans 
is a Factor, its defects become thus indicated, and the Fallacies, 
of ‘Contradiction’ and the rest, are only ‘defects of the Probans’]. 
Under the circumstances, if the term ‘ not opposed to the 
main thesis ’ also indicated the same fact, it would be a mere 
superfluous repetition [ literally —* mere pounding of what is 
already pounded’]. So that our conclusion is that the 
explanation given in the fihasya is not the right one. 

Is the term ' not opposed to the main thesis ’ then entire* 
ly superfluous ? ” 

It is by no means entirely superfluous; as it serves the 
purpose of in iicating the Clincher of JpasiddkUnta, i ground- 
shifting ’;Hhe Clinoher of * ground-shifting ’ has been defined 
(in Sutra, 5-2-23) as ‘ when a person, after having accepted 
a certain doctrine, proceeds with the controversy indiscrimin¬ 
ately, not always in conformity with the accepted doctrine, it is 
called ground-shifting ’; and it is this that is meant to be 
indicated by the term in question. So that the term is not 
absolutely superfluous. 

“ Whence do you get at this restriction, that in Discussion 
only these two Clinchers— Fallacy and Qround-shifting — 
are to be employed (and none of the other twenty-two) ?*’ 

This restriction is got at from the fact that it has been 
declared that Discussion is that form of Controversy which 
one holds with his Teacher (and such other friendly persons). 
That is to say. Discussion is that form of Controversy in 
which an honest seeker after truth, enters into controversy 
with his Teacher and other friends,—with a view to the three 
purposes (of knowing what he does not know, of removing 
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his doubts, and of obtainiug tbo corroboration of what 
be knows already); so that for the sake of this seeker 
after truth, it is necessary for the other party to put forward 
explanations and arguments so long as the enquirer does not 
obtain the true knowledge bo is seeking; as he is not an 
opponent (to be silenced, but an honest seeker to be illumin¬ 
ed) ; [so th at in this only such Clinchers can be used as 
either elucidate the truth or expose the untruth];—and the 
Controversy that one enters into with an opponent is not 
* Discussion ’, but ' Disputation '; and in this latter it is only 
right that every Clincher should be made use of. * 


Another objection is raised:—“ Tho term ‘ in which 
supporting and condemning are done by means of proofs 
and reasonings ’ would imply that there is proving and dis¬ 
proving (establishing and demolishing) of both views. That 
is to say, if Discussion is that in which supporting and con¬ 
demning are done by means of proofs and reasonings,—then 
it follows that both parties in it are equally capable of putting 
forward * support * and ‘ condemnation ’ in due accordance 
with proofs and reasonings ; which would mean that it is pos¬ 
sible for the views and conceptions of both to be established 
and demolished 11 ” 

This absurdity does not arise, we reply; as this is not 
exactly what has been ass erted; it is not asserted that there 
are proofs available for both parties; all that is meant is 
that it is incumbent on both to put forward in * supporting* 

° For instance, the Clincher ‘Kmbarassment ’ doe* not help the enquirer to a 
knowledge ot the truth ; 1 Redundancy ’ also serves only to confine the man, and eo 
obstruct* bie knowledge of truth. Similarly with several other Clinchers ; alt which 
should fiud no room in honest Discussion ; but are admissible in Disputation, where 
the aim is not so much to get at the truth, as to silence (he opponent. 

f Both the contrary views being equally capable of being supported by proofs and 
reasonings, it would mean that both are correct ; that ia tossy, the thing in question 
is possessed of two contrary characters!—I’d isarya. 
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their view (what they honestly think to be) proofs only; 
and it does not follow that these should bo real proofs. Simi¬ 
larly with ' condemning ’ also. * 


Other philosophers have offered the following definition 
of Discussion :—* SvaparapaJesayoh siddhyasiddhyarfham vacha - 
nam vQdah ’, 4 Discussion is conversation for the purpose of 
establishing and demolishing one’s own and another’s conce¬ 
ptions. ’ f 

Here we find the term ‘sea’ (one’s own) and * para ’ 
(another's) inserted as qualifying the term ‘ conception ’; and 
as a matter of fact, there can be no reasonable explanation 
of this,—(A) because none of the alternatives possible is 
admissible, and (B) because the compound 
involved is an impossible one (as will be 
shown later on, on t\ 154, 1. 14 et. seq.). 

[AJ What, we ask, is the exact signification of the terms 
* sva ’, ‘ojvn ’ and ‘ para ’ ‘ another’s’ ? (a) Do they stand respec¬ 
tively iov possessing and discarding? (b) or for whatis to be proved 
and what is to be found fault with ? (c) or for the Previous (Wrong) 
view and the Final (Sight) view ? (d) or for a certain vino and the 
contrary view ? (e) or for the first view and the second view ? (f) 
or for the assertion, by means of diverse verbal expressions, 
of the diverse characters of a (tingle thing possessed of several 

• The T&fparya thus explains—I d Discussion there is a check upon the assertions 
of the two parties ; this check being in the form that only such arguments in support 
and condemnation should be put forward as the person himself considers to be sound, 
and not what they themselves know to be unsound; such unfair arguments being admis¬ 
sible in Disputation and Wraugling only. This check does not mean that the concep¬ 
tions in support of which such arguments are put forward are necessarily true. So 
that in Discussion also Casuistry &a. are permitted ; but only so far as is necessary 
for the knowing of truth ; without which it would bo impossible to get at the truth. 

t The T&tparya calls this definition ‘ eaubandhavam lak}anam ’, ' Subanghu’s 
definition’. We know of a Bau^ha logician 1 Vasubandhu’, who flourished about 
480 A. D. (Medieval Logie, P. 75). From what follows in the Varfika, p. 156, 1.17, 
this 1 Suban^hu ’ must be the author of the Vifcieiih&na or Fdjfaei^kl. This work 
along with its commentary is criticised here and also before, pp. 180—121. 
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characters [the assertion of one character by one man being 
' sva ’, and the assertion of another character by another 
man being 'para ’] ? 

As regards (a), it is not possible for the words ‘ sva * and 
‘ para * to stand for possessing and discarding ; as it is 
impossible, in this connection, to ascertain the exact relation 
of ‘who * or * what \ That is to say, if the word ' sva * means 
possessing , there can be no connection with ‘ who * or ‘ what 
so that it cannot be ascertained of whom it is * sva ’ and what 
is ' sva \ “ Possessing means making own; so that it 

would be sva tor the man who makes it his own. ” Bat 
it is just this that we are considering—what is meant by this 
making own. “ When a man has reasons for having 
the idea of mine with regard to something, that is his 
sva; and the thing with regard to which he has no grounds 
for that idea of mine, that is para," What is pointed 
out here as the sense of ‘ tva ’ may be possible in the case 
of the ordinary man (who deals with such belongings as land, 
grains and the like) * ; but no such sva or para (in the said 
sense) is possible for the philosophical author (who deals 
with such things as Sound being non-eternal and the like); 
and yet the proposed explanation would seem to be intended 
for the latter case. Then again, what forms a man’s posses¬ 
sion always accomplishes something for his benefit ;f and 
certainly the upholder of a theory is not in any way benefitted 
by that theory. The conclusion therefore is that the 
terms 'sva ’ and * para cannot stand respectively for posse¬ 
ssing and discarding. 

• The purport of this answer ia thus explained in the fatyarya In the 
case of such possessions as land, grains Ac., a man is said to have possession over 
them when he has the power of utilising them to his own purpose, this possession 
being acquired by earning ; and no snoh idea of possession can have any connection 
with such things as &cvnd asserted to tenon-eternal and the like. And it is jost each 
things that Controversy deals with. 

The Benares Edition reads s mil w fus SWT 3;W f% VURWTTSW Ao. Ao, 

But the reading of the Bib. Indioa Edition gives better sense. 

f ‘wwrfwgw^’’ ef the Bib, Indite reading is apparently wrong. 
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(b) Aa regards (b)—If the terms ‘ aoa ’ and * para * be held 
to stand respectively for what ia to be prooed and what ia to be 
found fault with, this would mean that the view that a man 
has got to prove is his ‘aoa' (own) view, and that which he has 
got to find fault with or criticise is ‘ para’ (another’s) view. And 
this explanation certainly evinces a wonderful adroitness in 
the manipulating of words and their meanings! * ‘ Sadhanlya’ 
is symonymous with * Sddhya ’ [which latter denotes the 
view that the man puts forward and claims to prove J; how 
then can there be any such expression as * sadhanlyah svapa/c- 
sah ' what the man has got to prove is his own view ’ P 
[as this would be tautological] t. That is to say, the very 
definition of a man's ' own view ’ (as propounded by the 
Baud^ha philosopher himself) is that which is intended to 
be proved ; and this is exactly what is meant by the term 

* Sddhaniya ’ I Then again, such terras as * one’s own view' 
and * another’s view are used only for the purpose of 
differentiation; so that in the term * one’s own view 
that *vhno’, which is differentiated by the qualification 
' one’s owncannot stand for anything in a general form 
(that could be common to the denotation of the other 
term); or else (if it did so), the qualifying term ‘ one’s own ’ 
Bhould be meaningless.^ “ But it has been found that 
even generic terms have specifio denotations.” § Cer- 

• The Benares edition, as well as the Ja\parya read vsqnS in plase of srTOUW 

t The qualifying terra ‘ Sdfhartya ’ being synonymous with the qualified term 

* Seapdkia ’, ‘ own view ’—fiiparya. 

J The-question is—The term ‘Sva’ in ‘ napakta'—Hoet it, or doss it not, serve to 
specify and particularise, something which, without it, would be too gererai ? If it 
does, then the term ‘ Sva ’ cannot have any such wide denotation as ‘ that which is 
to be proved [as this would not be a specified or particularised denotation at all]; 
it most mean something else (in a more specified form). If on the other hand, the 
term does not serve to specify or partioularise, then as a qualifying term, it fails in 
its purpose, and becomes absolutely meaningloss.— fa {parya. 

2 * It ha* been found ’—The Bib. lad. edition reading is 1 The 

Benares, edition and the fd\parya both read 1 yfg |yB«This latter is better; as 
with the other reading, the passage would cease to be iur,W*W; and that it is a 
^ gniH is clear from what foDows iu the next sentence, and also from the explana¬ 
tion given by the ^(parpo, as followsIt is true that a qualifying term has a 
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tainly, words that denote particular things can never 
be ‘ generic’; in fact, restricted as they would always be by 
their context and such other circumstances, they would be 
' specific ’ terms. • Then again, we do not quite under* 
stand what is really meant by the assertion—“ the view to 
be proved is * sva-paksa’, ‘ one’s own view ’, and the view to 
be found fault with is * para-paksa ’, another's view". The 
expression * to be prove.d ’ standing for * paksa' (according 
to the Bauddha logician’s definition of ‘ Paksa' as that which 
Var p 153 18 intended to be proved,)—what is to be proved 

may be spoken as ' palcsa ’ f; but finding fault 
with can have no connection with any ‘ paksa' J itself 

(which ex hypothesi is what is to be proved); as even 
after effective fault is found with it, the ‘ para-pak$a ’, 
’another’s view’, remains a * paksa', a ‘ view ’, all the 
same. “ In that case, what would be the subject* 

matter of ‘ fault-finding ' or criticism ?” In some 
cases of criticism, the object criticised is something that 
has formed the subject matter of demonstration (by the other 
party); while there is very often such criticism also as has no 
connection with either one's own view or the view of the 
other party [e. g. when criticisms are urged against side-issues 
or hypothetical opponents]. “ Which is that criticism 
which is connected with demonstration P and what is this 

particularised denotation; but even so, the term doeB not cease to be a generic term 
[for even the particularised denotation includes a number of things] ; and as such it 
can still have a generic denotation [so that the qualifying word‘sea’ can still have 
its denotation restricted to what is to be proved, and yet this cau be regarded as a 
'generio' denotation, including a number of things to beproved.]—fafparya. 

° So that ‘ evapaleta ', even though denoting 'things to be proved', in general, 
can never, in actual usage, have any such wide denotation ; it will always be restricted 
to a particular thing to be proved as determined by the context and other circumstances 
nnder which it would be uted. For ‘ wetter* the Bib. Ind. edition reads < wwtw’. 

t The Benares edition reads, for vil, * w wV. But the former gives better 
sense. 

J Both editions read but the correct reading is ' i 

clearly indicated by the explanation provided by the Jetparya. Mere criticism does 
not deprive the view of its character of being one 1 view ’ of the thing under dieeassion. 
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* demonstration ’ * Demonstration’ is the name given 

to that five-factored verbal expression which is pnt forward 
in support of a certain paksa (or view) ;—and this verbal ex¬ 
pression may (in some cases) be deficient, and (in other cases) 
redundant, and it may also contain such Factors as are 
not quite valid;—and when (one or the other of) these defects 
is pointed out, we have a criticism that is connected with 
the demonstration,—the said demonstration being the actual 
subjeot of the criticism. There may, however, be occasions 
for .bringing forward, in course of a discussion, other kinds 
of criticism also, and it is these other kinds of criticism that 
have no connection either with the demonstration, or with 
one’s oion view , or with another's view, such criticism, 
for instance, as consists in the urging of the ‘ Faulty 
Rejoinder’, or of such arguments as are meant simply to 
embarass (the opponent by trickery, which has no connection 
at all with the point at issue). " It is true that 
criticism can have no direct connection with or bearing 
upon npaksa or view; but that criticism which aims at the 
demonstrationof another’s view,—-even though it does not 
wipe out of existence the view itself, yet—in as much as it serves 
to reject its demonstration, it is right to say that it ‘ discredits’, 

«impairs ’ or * damages * (‘ dilsayafi') that view [so that it 
can be called the * criticism, ddsana, of the paksa * indirectly, 
in the-sense of <$fl8ay(i id dUeanam, that which ‘impairs’, 
though directly what it does .is only the rejecting of the 
demonstration].” But it is not right to employ, in the body 
of a definition, words in their indirect or figurative sense; 
as definitions are pnt forward for defining the real character 
of things; the true purpose of a definition consists in defining 
or specifying the true thing ; and certainly there can be no 
defining or specifying by meansof words used intheir figurative 
sense,* there being no limit to the indirect figurative signifioa- 

• And farther, the Baaggha logician* have theineelves laid down the law that— 

• it la not right to renounce the direct eignSoation of a word, nnloae such renunciation 
be abeelntely neoeeeaiy.’— fifparga. 
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tions of a word. And farther, if it be held that it is correct 
to say that ‘ the criticism sets aside the »t«to ’, taking the term 
' sets asido ’ in its figurative sense (of indirectly impairing or 
damaging), then you might as well define Discussion as 
* assertion for the purpose of setting aside another's view ’.* 
“ What would be the advantages of such a definition ? ” 
Well, the text of the Sutra would be considerably shortened ; 
and [yet the required meaning would be obtained ; as] both 
the proofs (propounded in support of one’s own view) and the 
criticism (aimedagainst another’s view) serve the same purpose, 
indirectly, of setting aside another's view. “ But we prefer 
the other form of the definition, as it saves us from having to 
take both terms (proof and criticism) in their indirect significa¬ 
tion.” [It you fight shy of having recourse to indirect 
signification] Then, in that case, it would bo best to state the 
definition in the direct form—‘ Discussion is assertion for the 
purpose of establishing and setting aside the demonstrations 
of the views.' In this form the definition would be quite 
explicit and perfectly in harmony with its subject-matter. 
“But all criticisms donot bear upon demonstrations (as you 
have yourself explained, above, 1. 3); so that the objections 
you have urged against our definition are equally applicable 
to the definition now proposed by you.” Certainly, the 
objections are not equally applicable; for it is possible for 
some criticism to bear upon the Demonstration (of other views); 
and in as much as some criticism always does bear upon‘ demons¬ 
tration’, even though we have the statement in the general 
form ('criticism of demonstration’), yet the necessary restric¬ 
tion (of the ' criticism as that alone which bears upon demons¬ 
tration) would be obtained by the force of possibility. For 
these reasons the conclusion is that it is not right to explain 
the terms * one’s own ’ and ' another’s ’ as ' what is to be 
proved’ and ' what is to be found fault with’, respectively. 

° The Bib. Indice edition reading *«C<l*<|v4'givea no eenee. The Beneree edition 
wade vnyfejn' • But from what follows below, I. IS, the correct reeding should bo 
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(c) “ We may then explain the terms * one’s own ’ and 
v*r p 154 ‘ another’s ’ as standing for * the previous 

(wrong) view' and ‘ the final (right) view’; 
that is to say, what have been called the ‘ Purva —Previous or 
Wrong— paksa, ‘ view and the ‘ Utiara —Final or Right— 
paksa, view ’, are what are meant by the terms * one’s own 
view ’ and * another’s view.’ ” 

This also cannot be accepted; as the employment of ‘ proof ’ 
and ‘ fault-finding ’ has been restricted; that is, in your own 
(Bauddha) Sutra you have declared that' the terms one's own 
and another'8 are connected with proofs and criticisms’*, which 
means that proving and fault-finding are restricted in their 
scope,—-the sense being (as indicated by the order in which the 
terms ' proof’ and ‘ fault-finding’ are mentioned) that all the 
proving should bear upon one's own viewanA all the fault-finding 
should bear upon another's view; and such being the restriction 
laid upon the employment of proving and fault-finding, 

[if you'explain the terms ‘ one’s own view’ and ‘another’s 
view ’ respectively by the terms ‘Wrong view ’ and ‘ Right 
view'], all the fault-finding should always be aimedf at the 
Bight oiew ; [and all the proving should bear upon the Wrong 
view ] and it would come to this that the upholder of the 
Bight view would find fault with his own viewl t Then 
again, the * own view ’ of the upholder of the 1 Right view ’ 
must always be different from the * Wrong view [so that it is 
not that the‘own view’ is not always the * Wrong view’, as the 
above restriction would have it]. Further, that the terms 
* one’s own ’ and ‘ another’s ’ signify the ‘wrong view’ and the 

0 This ia clearly a ‘•Sfltra by tlio Bauddha logician. The Bib. Indica edition 
reads WWj but the Benares edition has % ; and the Td(pat]/a quotes the 

whole SQtra as H VlMUjni: Wltsqi: and this is the reading adopted 

in the translation. 

f The Benares edition reads for faww: The latter gives better sense. 

{ The Bibliotheca Indica reading is defective ; there should be a * |ti * after 
<f<e4 ’ in 1.6 ; this is the reading of the Benares edition. 
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* right view ’ is indicated neither by the etymology of the 
terms, nor by any law, nor by usage. • 

(d) and (e) The above arguments also serve to set aside 
the theories that the terms * one’s own ’ and 1 another's ’ stand 
for ‘ a certain view ’ and the ‘ contrary view'(d),—or for the 

* first view and the ‘ second view ’ (e). 

(f) “ The real explanation of the terms ‘one’s own 
view ’ .and ' another’s view ’ is that they are applied to the 
one and the same thing— viz. ‘ view ’ or ' theory ’—which, 
when specified as * to be proved comes to be called ' one's 
own view ’, and when specified as * to be found fault with 
as ‘ another's view. ’ ” This explanation may be right; 
but in that case the use of the Dual number (in ‘ soaparapak- 
sayoh ’) would not be right. We do not deny that one and 
the same thing may have a twofold character ; but, in that 
case, what we would urge is that the Dual number is not 
right; that is to say, as a rule, when one and the same thing 
is spoken of as specified by several qualifications, it does not 
take either the Dual or the Plural number; e. g. when 
people observe Devadatta with an umbrella and also with a 
stick, they donot speak of him as ' ehhatridandinau Ogalau 
' two men, with stick and umbrella, have come,' 

Thus it is found that none of the alternative explanations 
of the terms 'one’s own’ and ‘another’s’ as occurring in 
Subandhu’s definition is acceptable; so that it is not right 
to employ such terms in the definition. 

[B] [The second objection against Subandlm’s definition 
indicated on p. 152, 1. 1 is next explained]—The proposed 
definition cannot be accepted, as the compound ‘ svapara - 
paksa ’ is an impossible one. For, in the first place, the 
compound could not be taken as a Oenitioe-J’atpumsa, as the 
exact forms of the ‘ relation * and the ‘ relative ’ are not t 

0 The reading of tho Bib. lndica edition is oorrnpt. The Benares edition supplies 
the correct reading —M HflSISi W wfks 

f This * V ’, as read in the Benares edition, is essential. 
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discernible. Whenever there is compounding of tho Genitive, 
there is a clear discernment between the ‘ relation ' and the 
* relative’; e. g. in the compound ‘ rHjapurnaah ’ [where the 
puruga, the servant, is clearly discerned from the raja, the 
King 1 ]. And [not only are the two clearly discerned, but] 
the two are entirely distinot; whenever we have the notion 
of * the relation and the relative ’, the two are entirely 
different from each other; as for instance, in the same com¬ 
pound 1 rUjapurugah'. “But we find the Genitive com¬ 
pounded also in cases where the two factors are not 
entirely different; e. g. in such compounds as ‘ sd nopal ih* 
[where the * pa tt’, the commander, is not entirely different 
from the '«<?/»«’, army], and ‘pa naka Again ’ [where the 
'afiga', the ingredient, is not distinct from the ' panaka', 
drink - ]. ” This contention is not right; simply because 
the fact urged cannot be admitted: what man in his senses 
can fail to recognise that what is denoted by the term * drink* 
is distinct from what is denoted by the term'ingredient*, or that 
the ‘arnty ’ is something different from the ‘units composing 
the army’? That the ' army * and such other collective nouns 
actually denote things different from their constituents has 
been explained by us in course of our treat- 

ar, l. lv>6 ' ment of the relation of ‘ qualification and 

qualified. ’ If you think that the term ‘so«* signifies * own *, 
and the term ‘ pakaa ’ signifies the thing to be prooed * this 
also will not be right; as this interpretation has been already 
rejected (above under 6, on p. 152,1. 13). It has been already 
shown by us how the term 'sea* cannot signify own. f For 
these reasons there can be no Genitive compound in the term 
under consideration. The same reasons also preolude the 
possibility of its being taken as a Karmadharaya compound; 
for such a compound also could be expounded as ‘the eoa- 
arfha ’— avashchtiauu. arfhuahoha —where ‘ ava * would appear as 

• The Bib. Indian- edition reading it corrupt. The Beuaree edition euppliea the 
correct reading—WW WiV: at. 

f Both edition! rea** wdt wfit- The sense demands W wwfif. 
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the qualification of the ‘ arfha which, it has been shown, 
it cannot be; and also because there is no difference between 
the two [and yet both these are conditions essential for a 
KarmadhUrya compound, j For the same reasons, the term 
cannot be taken as a Bahuvrihi compound; specially as [if 
the compound, 1 Svapaksa ’ were taken as Bahuvrihi, it could 
only mean ‘ one who has the sva, i. e., himself, for paksa, what 
is to be proved so that] in that case the proving or demons - 
tration will have for its object the demonstrator himself! 
Therefore we cannot take the word as a Bahuvrihi compound. 
“ The term soa can certainly mean that which has to be proved ; 
and as such it is possible for ic to be a qualiBcation of the 
paksa."* This will certainly not be possible; for the sim¬ 
ple reason that if * soa' means what is to be proved , then it be¬ 
comes only another synonym of the word ‘ pa/cm ’: the terms 
‘ paksa ’ and * sudhaniya,’ ‘ what is to be proved ’ are clearly sy¬ 
nonymous!; and certainly there can be no co-ordinate Bahuvrihi 
compound between synonymous terms; e.g„ there can be no such 
expression as 'oriksa-^arumX chhinalli', (where ‘ vriksa’ and 
‘ taru ’ are synonymous;. The proposed explanation also involves 
a self-contradiction : If the torm ‘ paksa ’ denotes something 
different from what is denoted by * svapaksa ’ (as it should 
certainly do if the compound * svapaksa ’ is to be taken as 
suggested),—then this would go against your own assertion 
that ‘ Proposition consists in the declaration of the paksa. 

“ How so? ” Because as a matter of fact it is the svapakpi 
that forms the subject-matter of the Proposition [and yet 
your last assertion speaks of the Proposition as asserting the 
paksa, which, according to you, is not the same as svapaksa.] 

• The objections ngaiust the term * tea ’ being a qualification, are based upon the 
idea that the term means owe, i. e., capable of being employed ae one u> tehee. They 
should therefore cease if the term were explained as ‘ what is to be proved.’ 

f The Bautftfha definition of Palcta being w; wrwfwjfVg ; ‘ What is intended to be 
proved 

t The Bib. Ind. reading is wrong. The Benares edition reads correctly 

§ Both editions, read but the wx is clearly not wanted. 

^7#tt/(rZ<rn.Zc.aZ 
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If, on the other hand, pakfa is not different from (bnt the 
same as) svapaksa, then any such assertion as * svaparapalc - 
snyoh siddhyasiddhyartham vachanam vddah’ (which is your 
definition of Discussion), would be an impossible one [firstly 
because the term * parapaksa ’, would involve an internal 
contradiction, paksa being the same as svapaksa, the term 
would mean *parasoapaksa ’, where para and sva are contra¬ 
ries ; and secondly because the term ‘ svapaksa ' would 
involve a superfluity, the qualifying term 'sva ’ being entirely 
superfluous, if 'paksa’ itself be the same as 'svapaksa ’] And 
no other compound (except the Qenitivs Tdtpurusa, the 
Ka rma rlhd ray a and the Bahuvrihi) are possible in the term 
' svapaksa ’ [So that it is absolutely impossible to have any 
such compound, in the present connection]. Nor can the 
term be taken as a sentence, [i. e., as a combination of syntacti¬ 
cally related terms not compounded ; for the simple reason 
that there are no syntactical terminations at all]. Thus the 
conclusion is that the term ‘ svaparapaksayoh ’ is absolutely 
abortive, n 

Let the question of the exact signification of the terms 
‘ sva’ and 'para ’, and also that of that relation of ‘qualifica¬ 
tion and qualified ’ between the terms ‘ sva ’ and * paksa ’* 
rest for the present. What we should like to know is—why 
yon do not compound the words,—stating your definition in 
the form ‘ svaparapaksasiddhyaxiddhijartham vachanam vddah ’ 
(instead of ' svaparapaksayoh, &c. &c.)P “What would be 
the advantage in this ?” The advantage would be that you 
would get at the same idea, and in a much terser form. 

Some writers give the following answer to our question ;— 
" If we compound the words as suggested, then we have 
the absurdity of ‘ siddhi ’ establishing and ‘ asidifhi ’ (demolish¬ 
ing ’) applying to both ( svapaksa and parapakya) ” This 
contention is not right; as this absurdity remains (even in the 


* Both edition* read tut the correct reading should be sqiqu^Qt: j 

what has been discussed is the relation between qg andqq and not between and tit. 
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form in which yon have given your definition); and it is 
not avoided by not compounding the words ?* “ How? ” 

In this way : The expression ‘ sv parapalcsayoh siddhya - 
siddhyartham' also is capable of being construed as l soapahsa~ 
sicfdhyasiddhyarlham parapaksasiddhyasiddhyartham ’ [which 
would mean that siddhi and asiddhi, establishing and 
demolishing, apply to both soapaksa and parapaksa}. “Such 
a construction would be inadmissible, on account of incap* 
ability (impossibility); that is to say, the compounded express¬ 
ion * soapaksasiddhyasiddhyarlham' (which enters into you r 
explanation of the construction) is an impossible one; for 
the simple reason that it is beset with internal contradictions : 
For instance, if one makes an effort to establish an idea, it 
would be nugatory if the effort were also made to demolish it, 
and similarly if one makes an effort to demolish an idea, it 
would be nugatory if tho effort were also made to establish 
it. [So that it is absolutely impossible to construe both 
factors of the compound * siddihyasiddhyartham ' with each of 
of the two factors of the compound ‘ soaparapaksayoh 

Oar answer to the above is that, if the said absurd con¬ 
struction is not possible in the case of the uncompounded 
expression, and it is on that ground that the compounding is 
v p 156 avoided, then, exactly the same may be urged in 

the case of the compounded expression ( svapara - 
paksasiddkyasiddhyarlham) also; where also the absurd cons¬ 
truction, whereby both establishing and demolishing become 
applicable to both views, would be impossible [on the same 
ground of its involving internal contradictions]. 

Others have put forward the following reply (to our 
question as to why the definition is not stated in the compounded 
form)—[If wo had it in the suggested compounded form], 
there would be a possibility of the Singular and Plural num¬ 
bers; that is to say, if we had the compounded term 
(‘ svaparapaksasidihyasiddyartham ’), as the exact number- 

o '* the correct reeding, as given in the Beuares edition. 
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ending would not be dearly' discernible In the body of the 
compound itself, it would be necessary to have the uncom¬ 
pounded form, in order to dearly indicate what the exact 
number intended is; otherwise, how could we know that the 
discussion is * the assertion for the establishing and demolishing 
of the two views, one’s own and another’s svaparapabsayoh )— 
and not that of one view or several views (svaparapalrsasya 
or svaparapak§<jin3m)?” This explanation also is not 

right, we reply; as the contingency urged is an impossible 
one: as regards the possibility of the singular number, the 
form ‘ svapirapaksasya’, it is absolutely impossible for any 
assertion to both establish and demolish the same single 
view*;—secondly, as regards the possiblity of the plural num¬ 
ber (in the form * svaparapaksunSm ’, as a matter of fact it is 
absolutely impossible for any such notion to be ever enter¬ 
tained that any single inferential argument can ever prove 
several oieios :—so that your suspicion as to the undesirable 
contingencies is entirely without foundation. 

The third answer given to our question is that the law 
of compounding is not a compulsory one. These people dilate 
upon the fact that the rules laid down for the compounding of 
words are not meant to compel one to have recourse to coin* 
pounding. They argue as followsThere is no such com¬ 
pulsory injunction that compounding must be done in every 
possible case; so that (the rules being merely permissive, in some 
cases we have the compound, and in others we have-the words 
uncompounded, appearing with their own syntactical endings; 
e. g., we have both forms-—* rfljnah purusah ’ (unoompounded) 
and the compounded form ‘ rcLjapurusah Our answer 

to this explanation is that when both are equally possiblet, 
why should you have the uncompounded form (by preference)? 
When you assert that the laws of compounding are not compul- 

• The Bib. 1ml. reading ia entirely corrupt. The correct reading ig supplied by th 
Benares Edition—«vn 

t The right reading issnjgw* as in the Benares Edition. 

57 MjcLcrlxTTLLC-a-L 
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sory, you mean that both (compounding and not compounding) 
are equally admissible; and when both are equally admissible, 
why should you insist on using the uncompounded form? 

“ We shall retort with the same question to you—Why should 
you insist on the compounded form?—and there would be no 
end to such question and counter-question.” Certainly 

there would be an end to the question as addressed to us: 
Our answer to your retort is that, we prefer the compounded 
form on account of its terseness; as a matter of fact, the 
compounded form is terse and the uncompounded form is 
diffuse; and as the nse of verbal expressions is only for the 
purpose of comprehensively expressing ideas, it behoves yon 
to explain for what purpose you employ the diffuser expression 
(when exactly the same purpose would be served by the 
torser expression) ? “ We do not accept the view that 

the terseness or diffuseness of verbal expressions pertains 
to the smaller or larger number of letters or syllables in 
them.” This is no answer; as it does not meet the ob¬ 
jection at all. By simply asserting that you do not admit 
terseness or diffusion to consist in the smaller or larger num¬ 
ber of syllables, you do not get rid of our objection. 

** Why ?” Because your work, the * VudavidkHna \* 

is regarded as a * sh&stra ’, a scientific work, written for the 
instruction of pupils; and the contention that you do not 
admit terseness and diffuseness as pertaining to the number 
of syllables is very much out of place, in reference to such 
a work [which, being meant for the instruction of pupils, 
should not contain a single syllable more than what is abso¬ 
lutely neoessary to convey the required idea] 

——.— :o:- 

[Having disposed of the first term * svaparapakfayoh *, 
of Subandhu’s definition, the author takes up the criticism 

* If with the Bib, ind. edition we read wrgi'fwvr*, the meauiug is * the deAnition 
of Discussion’, however is a Bau^gUa logical work already referred to above, 

0 n P.121, and its eta on P. 12a From this it would seem that this work is by 
Suhaudlm. 
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of the second term, ‘ siddhyasiddhyarfham ’]—The term ‘ eidl- 
4hyasiddhyartham ’—* for the establishing and demolishing ’ 
—also is not quite right. “ Why ?” Beacause the 
‘siddhi ’,—‘establishing*—cannot here be taken in either of 
the two senses that it admits of. To explain— : Tlie term 

* establishing *—•* siddhi ’—when used, is used in two senses; 
—it means either (a) to manifest or (b) to produce. —(a) Now 
in the present connection it cannot mean producing ; for in 
that case Proposition and the other reasoning Factors would 
cease to be ‘ aadhona' (the means of bringing about the 

* siddhi' or establishing of things)f; as certainly things are 
not produced by Proposition, &c.; in fact when these latter 
V" P 157 are called ' aatfliana ’, what is meant is that they 

bring to light what already exists; so that if 

* siddhi ’ meant producing, the name ‘ sadhana* ('means of 
siddhi *) would be wholly inapplicable to Proposition, &c.— 
(b) If, on the other hand, ‘ siddhi ’ is taken to mean mani¬ 
festing, this also will not be right; because as a matter of 
fact it subsists in the enquirer (the person who propounds 
the question to be discussed by the two parties). To explain 
—•If you hold that ‘ establishing *;£ means manifesting, and 
not producing, —this may be an effective way of meeting the 
objection urged (by us against the view that ‘ establishing' 
means producing) ; but it involves a contradiction in terms; 
as both * establishing ’ and * demolishing ’ consist in con* 
vincing the Enquirer or Questioner (the Umpire, one who 
propounds the question to bo discussed by the two parties);* 
so that the ‘ establishing * and ' demolishing ’ being in the 
form of the conviction produced in the Questioner’s or 
Umpire’s mind, they would subsist in the Enquirer;—how 
then could they be spoken of as ' of the view ’ (as they are 
spoken of by you) ? In fact it behoves you to explain the 

• From what follows, %va’—the reading of the Bib. Iud. edition—ie dearly 
wrong. 

fThe correct reading is eme.VT.fe, as iu the Benares editiou. 

t l f<t|e > is rightly omitted in the Benares edition. 
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exact meaning of tlie genitive ending (in the term ' svapara - 
paksayoh \ as occurring in your definition). ‘‘ Certainly 
it is not difficult* to explain the sense of the Genitive; as 
the view is after all the subject-matter of both ; ‘ establishing’ 
and * demolishing’ (being in the form of conviction) have a 
view for their subject-matter, and it is in this sense that they 
are spoken of as being ‘ of the view’.” This is not quite 

right, we reply; at the time that these two, ‘establishing’ 
and ‘ demolishing ’, of which the view is the subject-matter, 
come about,—(a) is the view itself an already fully accomplished 
or established entity—or (b) is it not ? (a) If it is already an 
accomplished entity, then ‘ establishing ’ of the view cannot 
consist in the convincing of the Umpire [as ex hypothesi the 
view is an established entity even before this conviction is 
brought about]; in fact in that case 'establishing’ would be 
that from which the conviction follows. “ From what does 
the conviction follow?” It follows from the fact of the 
thing actually being as it is represented to be; that is, the 
Umpire becomes convinced of a certain view being true, 
when he finds that the thing in question is really as it is 
represented to be by that view. '* How is one to know 
that the thing is represented as it really exists ”? This 
is ascertained from the connection of the Instruments of 
of Bight Cognition : that is to say, the thing is recognised as 
really being as it is represented to be only when it is found 
that the representation is in full accordance with what is 
indicated by the Instruments of Right Cognition.t—(b) If, on 

• *•» (TO’ of the Benares edition in more iu keeping with what follows thau 
‘•I** of the Bib. Ind. edition. 

f The T&\parya —A View is said to be ttUMithtd when it becomes related to 
utablMing ; and eatabliahing consists in its having the support of the Instruments of 
Bight Cognition; this means that the thing is really as the view in question 
represents it to be ; and it is from this that there follows the ‘ conviction of the 
enquirerThat is, the enquirer is convinced of the correctness of the view, because 
the thing in question is really as that view represents it to be. So that it is not true 
that the 1 establishing' of the view consists in the convincing of the enquirer. And 
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the other hand, the view is not an established entity, at the 
time that its 'establishing'comes about,—then this would 
mean that the convincing of the enquirer (which, according 
to you, is ' establishing ’) is brought about before the use of 
the means of establishing (t. e , the proofs, that would make the 
view an established entity); and under the circumstances there 
would be no need for the Discussion [which would consist in 
the putting forward of these proofs, with a view to convince tbe 
enquirer ; so that when this convincing will have been brought 
about before the proofs are put forward, what would be the 
use of putting these forward at all Pj. And further, it may be 
that tbe * establishing’ of a view consists in convincing the 
enquirer ; but how about ‘ demolishing ’ ? It has been shown 
above that criticism or fault-finding (which is held to be the means 
of .’demolishing’) does not actually bring about the demolishing 
of the other view.* “ What fault-ftniing does is to set aside 
the provingorestablishing of the other view ;and it is the setting 
aside of the establishing that is indire3tly spoken of as ' demo¬ 
lishing.’ x You mean to Bay that whenever criticism is 
propounded, what it does directly is to set aside the establishing 
of the criticised view, and on the ground of its setting aside the 
establishing the criticism may indirectly be said to bring about 
the demolishing of the view. But this will not be right; as 
there is no necessity; the direct signification pf a term is not 
renounced unless there is some necessity for it; in fact we 
admit of indirect significations only when the direot significa¬ 
tion is found to be au impossible one ; e. g., in the well-known 
instance of tbe expression * the platforms are crying* [where 
we take the word ' platforms ’ to indioate the men on the 

m it is shown that the conviction of the enquirer is nut the same as 1 establishing 
but follotctfrom it, it involves a ‘contradiction' to say that' the utablithuig of the 
view consists in convincing the enquirer.’ 

o The Bib. India* edition reads WCWfh%: in place of UtUVlfufil:. Tbe 
sense of the argument, with tbe former nsading, wonld be that the criticism of one 
view dock not establish theother view ; and itis only if itdid so that it oonld be said 
that the criticism alto brings about the enquirer’s conviction/ Bat from what follows 
itis dear that the correct reading is UVSWI'ftff : 
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platforms, because it is found that the * crying ’ of the plat¬ 
forms themselves is an impossibility]. Then again, ‘ indirect 
signification ’ is a contrivance for explaining the meaning of 
ordinary assertions in ordinary popular parlance; and certain¬ 
ly the sentence under consideration— viz : your definition 
of Discussion as * assertion for the purpose of establishing and 
demolishing one's own and auotlier’s view'—is not an ordinary 
assertion in popular parlance [occurring as it does in a scienti¬ 
fic treatise]. Others (with a view to escape from the said 
difficulties attaching to the acceptance of the indirect signi¬ 
fication of the term * demolishing ’) offer the explanation that 
the ‘ demolishing ’ of a view consists in its not making lo.own 
or recognised what it asserts ft. e, when a certain view asserts 
a fact, if it fails to carry conviction and does not make that 
fact recognised, it is said to be * demolished ’] • But in this 
case also, if this ‘ not bringing about the conviction of what 
is asserted ’ refers to the convincing of the enquirer, then the 

objections already urged remain in force. 

Var: P.158. jL, , J ° , 

“ What do you mean ? Wliat we mean 

is that the term ‘ demolishing of the view ’ would be open to the 
objections that have been urged against the ’establishing* 
of the view. Thus then [if you use the terms * establishing 
of the vino,' and * demolishing of the view,’ you must admit 
that] * establishing ’ and ‘ demolishing ’ are two properties 
belonging to the 1 view,’ in virtue of which (properties) 
the ' view ’ comes to be spoken of as * established ’ 
and ’demolished’. And such being the case, this would 
certainly be against your assertion that ’ establishing’ 
and ' demolishing being in the form of knowing and 
not knowing, subsist in the person (the enquirer). 
That is to say, if ‘ establishing ’ and ’ demolishing ’ are pro- 

° So tlmt, iu this case, ‘ demolishing ’ does not consist in being subject to fault¬ 
finding (as in that case it could not pertain to the dew) ; it consists in its failing to 
bring about tho required knowledge or conviction ; and this certainly pertains to the 
dew ;and there is no renouncing of the direct signification of the word ‘ demolishing.' 
— TCLlparya. 
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periiea of the view, then it is wrong to say that they subsist 
in the person. If, with a view to save this last assertion of 
yours from being rejected, you insist upon asserting that 
'establishing' and 'demolishing’ do subsist in the person,— 
then in that case, your other assertion,—that ‘establish* 
ing’and'demolishing’are the manifestation and non-mani¬ 
festation of the view—becomes wrong, and rejected. “We 
shall then explain ' establishing ’ as being true (i. e. being 
shown to be exactly as known by means of the Instruments 
of Right Cognition) and ‘demolishing ’ as being untrue (i. e. 
being shown to be not as should be known by means of the 
Instruments of Right Cognition).” In that case also, it 
becomes wrong to say that' establishing ’ and * demolishing ' 
consist in convincing the enquirer. [In sheer despair, and 
being honestly anxious to know what the com et view would 
be, the Opponent ask9.]—“ What then is meant by ‘ manifesta¬ 
tion ’ and ' non-manifestation *?” [The Author makes a 
friendly answer]—These areonly the names of those properties 
in virtue of whose presence things come to be spoken of and 
recognised as such ; ». <?.,' manifestation * and ' non-manifesta¬ 
tion ’ are just those properties of things on account of whose 
presence things come to be spoken of and recognised as 
‘ manifested’ and ' unmanifested 

Then again, no adequate explanation can be fouud of the 
word ‘ artha ’, ‘ Purpose ’ [as oceuring in Subamjihu’s defini¬ 
tion of Discussion as ‘ svaparupaksayoh siddhyasiddhyartham 
vachanam'y, as none of the meanings possible is admissible 
in this connection. In the present context, the word ' nr (ha 
dr 'purpose’ could have only one of the following three 
meanings— (a) aim or benefit, ( b) motive, (c) denotation 

° Though * manifestation' and * non-manifestation consisting of being 
operated upon by the right instruments of cognition, and in not being so operated 
upon,—may be said to belong both to the Thing and the Person, yet the said charac-* 
tors are always recognised and spoken of as belonging to the Thing ; and for this 
reason, they are regarded as the properties of the Thing, and not of the Person.— 
T&tparya. 
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or meaning; («) we have the word ' ar(ha ’ used in the sense of 

* benefit when we speak of rice being * brahmaniirtha ’ (for 
the purpose of the Brabraaga); and [it has been asserted by 
the BawJdha writer that] in this meaning we include* all 
the four kinds of assertion (proof, criticism, seeming proof 
and seeming criticism);—( b) we have it in the sense of 
' motive’ when we ask a man kimarfham clgatosi (‘ with what 
motive have you come ?);—(c) and we have it in the sense of 

* meaningwhen we put the question ' guuriiyablddhUnasya 
kor(hah‘ (‘ what is the meaning of the expression gauh?’). 

(a) Iu the'present context it is not possible for the word 
‘arfha’ or 'purpose' to be taken in the sense of aimov benefit ; 
because of the qualifications ' Right and Wrong ’ (that another 
passage in the Bau<j<|ha work has added). That is to say,' one’s 
own view’ has been characterised as 'right’ and' another’s 
view’as'wrong’; such being the qualifications added, how 
can the sense of ‘ benefit’ fit in with this ? Certainly the qualifi¬ 
cations 'right' aud ‘wrong’ cannot apply to the seeming proof and 
the seeming criticism, —‘ rightness’ cons'sting in being supported 
by proof8 and ' wrongness ’ in being open to criticism [and not in 
being supported by seeming proofs and being open to seeming 
criticism ]. [With a view to avoid this difficulty] it may be 
held that what is meant by views being ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ 
is ( not that it is ' supported by proofs ’ and ' it is open to 
criticism’, but) that ‘ the thing really exists as the view 
represents it to be’ and ‘it is not as the view represents it’; 
so that rightness consists in the thing being really as it is 
asserted to be; and { wrongness ’ iu its not being so. But in 
that case, as this fact (of the view representing or not repre¬ 
senting the thing as it actually is) would be an object of 
knowledge,—the explanation you have put forward would be 
clearly incompatible with your theory that the purpose of the 
Discussion consists in convincing the enquirer as to the view 

■ Neither e.litio s gives the correct reading. From the fttfparga it is clear that 
the correct reading is vrvrtvf:’ 
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being right or ns wrong; for what is an object of conviction 
cannot constitute the conviction itself [so that 'rightness* and 
' wrongness ’ being objects of cognition, it will not be right to 
speak of them as ‘right’, or as ‘wrong’.] * 

(b) If the word' arfhn ’, * purpose * be taken to mean motive, 
—then also the person putting forward seeming proofs or seem - 
ing criticisms cannot be said to be a true controversialist (carry¬ 
ing on' Discussion’) “Why?” For the simple reason 
that ‘ establishing ’ and' demolishing * can never be the motive 
(i. e. consequence) of seeming proofs and seeming criticisms 
[when a man wishes to prove a fact, he brings forward real, not 
seeming, proofs] ; and certainly no ' establishing ’ can ever 
form the motive of urging seeming proofs, nor ' demolishing * 
that of urging seeming criticisms; —and the person urging 

p 159 ^ose won ld not be a true controversalist; so 
that your explanation brings about the absurdity 
that one who has been defeated (by being shown to have 
brought forward seeming proofs and seeming criticisms) is 
a person who was not a controversalist,— i. e. not a party 
in the Discussion 1 

(c) Lastly, if the word' artha’, ' purpose,* be taken to mean 
denotation or meaning, —this also will be unacceptable; as 
the exact nature of that denotation can not be determined; 
specially as neither your Stifra-writer (in his VudavidhSva) 

9 It lias been argued by a Bnuddlio writer that the word ‘ purpose' has to be 
taken in the sense of aim, as it is then alone that we are able to include all the fonr 
kinds of assertion possible in the course of Discussion—Proof, Criticism, Seeming 
Proof and Seeming Criticism. Our contention, gays the fi(parya, is that the inclu¬ 
sion of all these has been rendered impossible by the subsequent addition of the 
qualifications 1 right and wrong one’s own pakia or view being characterised as 
1 right ’ and another's view as 1 wrongnow all assertions embodying all proof* and 
looming proof* would be in aupport of one’s own view, and all criticisms and 
otoming criticiimo would be against another’s view; but the view that would l>e sup¬ 
ported by a teeming proof would not necessarily be the ‘right view’; similarly the 
view that would be attacked by a oooming criticism, would not necessarily be the 
' wiong ’ view ; hence having added the qnalifications' right and wrong ’, the Bau^gha 
has made the inclusion of the oooming proof and ooomiug criticism impossible. This 
eing so, there is no point in taking the word ' ptirposo ’ to mean aim. 
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nor the Bh'lsya-ionter in his ( VadnoidhUna-likQ) has vouch* 
safod any such explanation as that such and such 1 deno- 
tation ’ is expressive of ‘ establishing and demolish* 
ing.’ “ Certainly it has been declared (by the Bhasya- 
writer) that that which is capable of expressing the establish- 
ing and demolishing constitutes their denotation *. ” True 
such an explanation has been givenj but according to this 
explanation the use of the actual words * establishing and 
demolishing’ would come to constitute Discussion [as those 
words are par excellence ‘ that which denote establishing and 
demolishing. ’] 

f No other meaning of the word * artha ', ‘ purpose 
(except the three just considered) is possible in the sentence 
in question. So the conclusion is that the use of the word 
in the definition is entirely improper. 

Further, when propounding the definition in the form 
—‘ Discussion is assertion for the purpose of establishing 
and demolishing, &o. ’—the writer did not properly examine 
what he had said before and what he was saying now. For 
in view of what he had said before, the word ‘assertion ’ 

(as occurring in the proposed definition) would clearly be 
that which had been put forward against the (orthodox) 
Logician’s reasons; while the aphoristic style in which the 
definition has been put forward gives to it the appearance of 
a generalised axiom; from which it would seem that all * asser¬ 
tions ’ were meant to be included. $ And this certainly 
constitutes a self-nugatory procedure. 

• The Benares Edition read* < snwwTwfw ’ which ia better than ‘ WTVwtfw *. 
f E. g. The wurd ‘ar|ha ' 'also means property ; but that cannot fit in with the 
definition of Discussion. The Jii^parya begins this sentence with ‘ W WtTWf ’ instead of 
*W Wf’and explains *W as meaning 1 in the Bau(J<Jha writer’s 8a$ra\ 

J The exaot meaning of this whole sentenoe cannot be clear without reference to 
the actual text of Suban^hu’s work. But it is clear that the general sense is as 
expressed in the translation. The reading * VWf WWW ’ of the Bib. Ini. edition is 
better than f WWWMTWW ’ of the Benares edition. 

^7#tt/(rZ<rn.Zc.aZ ^ThxlL^lS. 
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Thus it is proved that when we come to consider the 
words of Subamjhu’s Sutra, we find that they contradict his 
own philosophical tenets and also go against all well-known 
conceptions. 

It has been shown that the words of the Sutra (of Subainjhu) 
are entirely incapable (of affording the correct conception 
of what * Discussion ’ is); we next proceed to show how the 
same is the case with the words of the commentary on that 
SQtra:— 

(A) In the first place, the compound * svapaksa ’ of the 
original has been explained by the Commentary as ' svasya 
paksasya ’; and this is not right ; as we have already shown 
(above, P. 152) that no satisfactory explanation of the term 
1 sva ’ is available; every possible meaning of the term 
' soa ’ having been shown to be impossible, the use of the 
expression ' svasya paksasya ’ is highly improper. * In 
support of the expression ‘ svasya paksasya * it might be 
urged that the Dual form of the Genitive and Locative being 
exactly alike (as in the word of the original ‘ svaparapak- 
sayoh) ’, the expression ‘ svasya paksasya ’ has been added 
with a view to show that it is meant to be Genitive (not 
Locative). But this explanation itself will not be right; as 
it is impossible for the word to be construed as Locative; 
that is to say, apart from the paksa (View) itself there is 
nothing to be established, of whioh the pakqa could be the 
receptacle (and as such be spoken of by means of the Locative 
ending in ‘ paksayoh '); so that there is no possibility of the 
word being construed as Locative, f That being not possible, 
any specification (of the Genitive) is absolutely uncalled for. 

• The correct reading is ' wfhdjww ’ as in the Benares edition, and not 
* as in the Benares edition. 

j- What is to b» etlabiuhed is a certain ideaor conception ; and the receptacle 
of ideas, aocording to the Logician, is the 8oal; while according to the Bsad^ha 
Ideas have no receptacle. So that in either case the pakfa could not be regarded os 
the receptacle ot the ettablithing.—f.Hpari/a. 
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(B) Secondly, it is also wrong to add the qualifying term 
* yuktuyuk{aynh * right and wrong ’ (to * svaparapakfayoh ’ 
of the original); as none of the alternative explanations (of 
‘ right and wrong ’) that are possible can be accepted in the 
present connection. For instance, in what do ‘rightness 
and wrongness * consist ?—(a) Do they consist in proof and 
criticism ?—or (b) in the connection with proof and criticism ? 
—or (c) in the fact of the thing being and not being as repre¬ 
sented ?• (a) In the first place proof and criticism cannot 

constitute ' rightness aud wrongness ’, “ Why ? ” Be¬ 

cause proof and criticism have been mentioned separately 
(by the Bauddha writer); the writer himself says * (8 sadhana- 
dUsanaih ’ ‘ these (i. e , the rightness and wrongness) are due 
to proof and criticism’,—where proof and criticism are men¬ 
tioned as entirely different. If the terms * right ’ and * wrong* 
denoted proof and criticism (respectively), then it would be 
superfluous to have the additional sentence in the form ' (S 
aadhanadilsamih'; as the * proof and criticism ’ will 
already have been included in the pronoun * (3 ’ (which, 
according to your explanation, stands for rightness and wrong¬ 
ness ; so that the further mention of ' proof and criticism ’ 
would be superfluous). “ The expression ' these are due 
to proof and oriticism * .is meant to qualify and specify the 
rightness and wrongness [the sense being that 
the particular kind of rightness meant is 
that which is ascertained by the fact of there being 
proofs in support, and wrongness is ascertained by the fact 
of being op.en to criticism ; so that ‘ rightness and wrongness * 
and 1 proof and criticism * are not exactly synonymous).” 
This explanation will not hold ; as in that case you should 
have the nominative case-ending ; if the SQtra,' these are due 
to rightness and wrongness ’ were to qualify the 1 rightness 
and wrongness then the proper case-ending would be the 
nominative, and the SQtra should read as *(8 sadhanadQfanSni’; 

0 The right reading is 
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for example, -when we have the relation of qualification and 
qualified,—as we have between ‘ nlla’, blue and ‘ lcamala,’ 
lotus, we do not have the form * nilam ufpalaih ’ (with the 
Instrumental ending). • (b) *‘ What is meant is the 

connection ivith, or presence of (proofs and criticism); that is 
to say, the connection with proofs constitutes ‘ rightness ’ 
and the connection xcith. criticism constitutes * wrongness ’ [and 
this sense would not be got if we had the nominative case- 
ending].” This is not right, we reply ; as it can not be 
definitely indicated; that is to say, it can not f be indicated 
(by the Bauddha writer) that the connection with ‘ proofs and 
criticisms ' is of such and such a kind. [For ‘connection with 
proof * can ouly mean * the presence or existence of that which 
proves what is to be proved’; and similarly ‘ connection with 
criticism’ oan only mean * the presence or existence of what 
vitiates that which i3 to be criticised ’; in both cases real 
existence of certain things is implied; and no such real existence 
of anything can be admitted by the Bauddha). In fact the 
expression ‘ sQdhanSna yogah ’, ‘connection with proof ’, can 
be used only when the exact denotation of these words has 
been ascertained; and when this has been already ascertained, 
there is no further necessity of propounding ‘ proofs.’$ And 
further (if ‘ rightness and wrongness ’ consist of connection 
with proof and criticism , then) the convincing of the Umpire 
would not be by means of * rightness and wrongness ’; so that 
what you say now would contradict your assertion that * the 
convincing of the Umpire is by me ins of rightness and wrong¬ 
ness.’ The conclusion therefore is that ‘ rightness ’ and 
‘wrongness’ cannot be rightly held (by you) to consist in 
connection (with proof and criticism). (o) “ Well, then, 
we shall take * rightness ’ and ‘ wrong ’ to consist in the 

° It may be noted that the form analogous to ‘yiik{ayuk$a$vfl—to ><b$hana<fi{a- 
foi} would be 1 ufpalam nclaih ’. 

f An additional «r is necessary here; as found in the Benares edition. 

J The sense of this rather subtle argument is thus explained in the p&fparya :— 
The Bau^dha will perhaps say that evou though he cannot admit the real existence of 
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fact of the thing actually being and not being (respec¬ 
tively) as represented.” This also is not admissible; as in 
that case the sense of instrumentality would be impossible. 
That is to say, the rightness and wrongness that would consist 
in the thing being and not being as represented would be some¬ 
thing to be determined (the object of the action of knowing); 
and they would not be the means of determining ; so that not 
being instruments, they should not take the Instrumental 
ending (in yuk(3yuk(a(vSna of the Bauddha’s Sutra), and the 
correct form would be ‘ ynk(aynkta{oasya * (with the Genitive 
ending). 

(C) Thirdly, it is not right to speak of the * convincing of 
the Umpire as this is incompatible with the avowed purpose 
of your treatise. In course of your explanation of the pur¬ 
pose of your treatise, yon have declared that—“the treatise 
has been written for the purpose of removing doubts, and 
misconceptions and certainly when yon go on to assort that 
“establishing and demolishing consist in tho convincing of 
the Umpire”, you are clearly unmindful of what you have 
said in the former pa ssage; for in the Umpire’s mind there 
are no * doubts and misconceptions — what he puts forward 
being a definite assertion always affording a well-defined and 
correct conception ; so that tho Umpire does not stand in 
need of being ‘convinced*. As regards your contention 
that—“the convincing of the Umpire will naturally lead to 
the convincing of the disputant also; as, it is entirely on 
account of his undue attachment to hi s own view that the 

any thing, yet it is possible for him to admit their illusory or imaginary existence ; and 
this will suffice for the conception of ' connection with proofs But our con¬ 
tention would, then, be that even so the determining of the exact meaning < f the 
expression ‘ connection with proofs ’ will depend upon the ascertaining of what is 
‘ proof ’ and what is to be proved ; so that 1 what is to be proved ' will have to be 
definitely known before we can have the conception of ‘ connection with proof’/ this 
will mean that the conception that a certain fact is proved will have to be present long 
before there can be any conception of 1 connection with proof But when it will have 
been already known that a certain facU* proved, where will be the necessity for pro¬ 
pounding any further proofs, or of pointing out its ‘ connection with proof' ? 
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disputant fails to grasp and perceive the true thing even 
though present before his eyos [so that when the Umpire has 
been convinced, the convincing of the disputant follows as a 
matter of course]”,—what we find is that your phrase “ fails 
to grasp the true thing even though present ” involves a 
self-contradiction ;• for if a thing is cognised (by an honest 
and fully capable person) as otherwise, how can it be called 
‘true’? “ But it may be that even though grwping the 
fact, he does not accord his consent to the other party ”, 
Even so, it will not be not right to say that he does not grasp it 
(when, as you say, he actually does grasp it), f Further, you 
say that “ the convincing of the Umpire will 

Var: P. 161. , , , „ 

lead to the convincing of the disputant 

but this is not possible; as the moans $ of conviction are 

different: as a matter of fact, the means whereby the 

Umpire is convinced are entirely different from those by 

which the disputant could be convinced; and certainly an 

instrument bearing upon one cannot bring about its action 

(or effecfy in another. The said assertion is not right for 

the further reason that wh.it is asserted is not necessarily 

true; there is no such hard and fast rule as that Discussion is 

carried on for the purpose of convincing the Umpire; 

as Discussion is ofton found to be carried on with one’s 

Teacher and such other persons,—in which case there is 

no Umpire at all. “ But when the man is not merely 

desirous of getting at the truth, but enters into a Discussion 

9 As a matter of fact, if a man is fully equipped with the requisite mental capa 
city, and approaches the question with a calm, unbiassed and inteut mind, he cannot 
fail to grasp the real nature of the thing, after the operation of all the instru; 
nients of cognition bearing on that thing. [A;d the disputant who is a party to an 
honest Discussion is exactly of the kind described.]— Td[parya. 

t And further the 1 attachment to his own view' is not possible in Discussion, 
when both partial are free from all such undue prejudice ; nor is therer a desire 
for mere victory over the other party ; the motive being only ascertainment of truth ; 
so that when tho truth has been ascertained, there is no possibility of due consent not 
being accorded.— Tdfoxirya. 

J The Benares Edition throughout reads ; but tho J'dfparya bos «t«. 
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with a desire for reward, honour and fame,—there is certainly 
the necessity for an Umpire.” True in such a case an 
Umpire would be necessary; but it will not be a case of 
discussion’. “We cannot accept this; as we do nob 
accept the threefold division of Controversy; all Controversy 
is the same; and its purposes are several—in the form of 
getting at the truth, reward and so forth.” This conten¬ 
tion is not right; as in the first place what you are putting 
forwrI'd now has been prohibited: you have yourself pro¬ 
hibited the holding of ‘ Disoussion ’ for the man desirous of 
obtaining praise, honour and reward; and secondly, as for 
your contention that you will not accept our view because 
you do not accept the three-fold division of Controversy,— 
the actuality of things does not depend upon non-acceptance* 
(or acceptance) ; in fact (it is the other way) the acceptance 
follows when the thing actually exists; and that there actually 
are three kinds of Controversy, we shall prove by showing that 
both Disputation and Wrangling differ, in their character, from 
Discussion, lienee we couclude tha<> it is on account of your 
ignorance of this distinction among them that you say you do 
not accept the threefold division. 

(D) Fourthly, it has beau asserted that—“ the term 
‘ pu/csasitldki ’, 'establishing of the view’, indirectly indicates 
(t. e. figuratively expresses) the conviction with reg ird to the 
establishing of the view; just as the contemplation of the Void 
is indirectly indicated by the term ' void. ’ ” Bat (it seems 
to have been forgotten that) figurative expression (or indirect 
indication) is not arbitrary; such indirect indication is permit¬ 
ted only when the expression is one that is met with in common 
usage, and yet its literal signification is found to be an impos¬ 
sible one (lit. not supported or vouched for by any right 
cognition)t; and further we have also shown above, ( Texl % 

° Doth editions read iwn n’HWi ; i>ut from wliat follows, the correct reudiug 
would appear to be 

t Tne Bih. Lid. edition reads But tlie Benares edition and the 

fdlpurya read and ou p. 167,1. IS we have the term WlfiVW*: iu a 

similar context. 
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p. 153,1. 11) that it is not right to make use of figurative 
expressions in the body of a definition. 

(E) Fifthly, you go on to add the following explana¬ 
tion :—*• When it i3 said that Discussion is assertion for the 
purpose of establishing fyc. $■«., it is meant to include the four 
kinds of assertion—of proof of seeming proof, of criticism and 
of seeming criticism. " This again is not right; as you have 
qualified the whole thing by the terms * right and wrong ’; 
and with this qualification, how can there be any inclusion 
of the four kinds of assertion? [as 'seeming proof’ or'seeming 
criticisms' cannot bring about right establishing or right 
demolishing], 

(F) Sixthly, you make use of the term ‘ adhikaratta this 

must (in the presont context) refer to * one who has been 
appointed, adhikritah, by the two disputants’. But in a 
Discussion there is nothing of which the Umpire so appointed 
could be the receptacle * [and unless he is a ‘ receptacle ’, he 
caunot be spoken of as ‘ adhikaratta ’, as it is a dictum accepted 
by all that ‘ ddhilcarnna is the adhSra, or receptacle ’3* " But 

the Umpire can be called * adhikaratta ’, as being the recep» 
tacle of theconviction (produced by the Discussion).” This 
is not right; as we have already refuted this view; we liavo 
already answered this contention by pointing out that the 
conviction is with regard to the view, and nob with regard 
to the Umpire. “ But there is discussion (and consequent 
conviction) only during the existence of the Umpire [i. e. 
when the Umpire is there; so that in this sense he could 
be called ‘ adhikaratta whioh also stands for the Locative 
Absolute, which signifies during the existence of]. ” This 
is not possible ; as Discussion is actually found to take place 

_ ... in other circumstances also; (i. e. even 

during the absence of the Umpire) 
Discussion is held with the Teacher and such other per¬ 
sons. ' " But in such a Discussion (where there are no 

• nfwwiltSof the Benkren edition i* the correct Teadiog. 

^HjdjaixmijcjaJ. ^ThxlL^lS. 
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Umpires*) it is necessary to explain (a) what would be the 
investigation, (b) of what it would be, and (c) where (between 
whom) it would be.” But it is well-known that (b) the 
investigation is of Discussion, which consists in the putting for¬ 
ward of proofs and criticisms with regard to the establishing of 
a certain conclusion ; - (a) its ‘ investigation * consists in the 
due discernment of the real proof from the seeming proof, 
and of the real criticism from the seeming criticismj—and 
(c) to this investigation both parties are entitled ( ad/rikrifa); 
so that [the only ‘ adhikaram ’ possible in Discussion consists 
in the two parties ;and] there is no room for any other kind 
of ‘ Locative ’ (in the shape of ‘ adhikarana', in the form of 
the Umpire). 

(G) Lastly, (in your work) you have urged the objection 
that the definition suggested by you may make the name 
applicable to the agreeable and disagreeable expressions used 
by the Umpire and the disputant (in course of subsequent 
brawling in the streets),—and then you have tried to 
answer this objection. But as a matter of fact there is no 
room for any such objection at all ;(1) as no such street-brawling 
could have any direct bearing on the establishing and de¬ 
molishing of the views under consideration,—(2) as the 
addition of the qualifications * right and wrong * (excludes 
such brawling). And in trjing to answer such an inco¬ 
herent objection, you have surrendered yourself.t For the 
objection has absolutely no connection with what has been 
said before (t. e. the term ‘ for the purpose of the establish- 
irg and demolishing’) and after (t. e., the subsequent quali¬ 
fication ‘ right and wrong'). In fact if you found it necessary 
to answer even an incoherent objection, all that you should 
have said was that tho objector had not understood the 
original Sfltm (of Subandhu embodying the definition). 

* The J'd(parya appears to make this—vfif Hifwir W Mlf-d apart of the Text. 

f An incoherent question can be put only by a sonseiess person; and it draws an 
answer also only from a senseless person ; so that by seeking to aodwer the objection, 
you have proved yourself to be senseless. 

^^LcLrlxrmlc^L ^ThxlL^lS. 
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Thus we Gad that the Safra (of Subandhu) along with 
its commentary is not compatible with reason; so that we 
should accept that deGnition whioh (as propounded by Gau¬ 
tama) has been shown to be entirely reasonable. 

Snfra. (2). 

Julpa-Disputation. 

DlSTUTATION IS THAT WHICH IS ENDOWED WITH THE 
SAID CHAUA0TRBI8MCS AND IN WHICH THESE IS SUPPORTING 
AND CONDEMNING BY MEANS OF CASUISTRY, FOTILE REJOINDER 
AND CLINCHERS (ALSO). (SO. 2) 

JihSsya on Stl. 2. 

[P. 50, 1. 6 to 1. 21.] 

• Endowed with the said characteristics ',—i. e. (a) it puts 
forward a conception and counter-conception,—(b) consists 
in supporting and condemning by means of proofs and rea¬ 
sonings,—(c) is not opposed to the main doctrine,—and (d) is 
carried on in full accordance with the method of reasoning 
through Five Factors. 

• In vrfiich there is supporting and condemning htj means 
of casuistry ffc .’—*. *. the peculiarity of Disputation (as dis¬ 
tinguished from Discussion) lies in this that here the sup¬ 
porting as well as the condemning are doue also by means 
of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers. 

An objection is raised—“ As a matter of fact, no sup¬ 
porting of any thing is ever done by means of Casuistry, 
Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers ; all these serve the purpose 
only of condemning (or opposing) things; as is disrinictly 
expressed in their general deGnitiona as well as detailed 
classiGcations: For instance, the general deGnitions of these 
(as provided in the NyUga-SQ{ra) are—(a) * Casuistry con¬ 
sists in opposing an assertion through the assumption of 
an alternative meaning ’ (1. 2. 18),—(b) * Futile Rejoinder 
consists in opposing an assertion through similarity and 
dissimilarity’, (1.2.10),—and (c) 'Clincher consists in the 
indicating of the disputant’s misunderstanding and failing 
to understand the point at issue ’. (1. 3. 19); and in 
the detailed classiGcation of each of these also it is dear 
that every one of them serves the purpose of only opposing 
assertions. There is nothing in the BQ(ra as we have it from 
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which one could understand that Casuistry &c., serve to sup¬ 
port conceptions through opposing (their contraries); this 
sense could be got at only if we had the Sutra in the form 
that * in Disputation, opposing is by means of Casuistry, &c/ 
(dropping the term ‘ supporting ’ altogether)/’ 

[The answer to the above objection is as follows]—As 
a matter of fact, both supporting and condemning are done 
by means of proofs; and Casuistry.. &c., come in only as auxi¬ 
liaries, serving the purpose of guarding one’s own view; 
and they never, by themselves, servo as the means of sup¬ 
porting. That is to say, when a person supports by 
means of proofs, Casuitry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers 
are employed as auxiliaries,* serving, as they do, the pur¬ 
pose of guarding one’s own view;—as a matter of fact, 
whenever these are employed they guard one’s own view 
by attacking or opposing the other view. This is exactly 
what is declared later on in the Sfitra—* Disputation and 
Wrangling serve the purpose of safeguarding the concep¬ 
tion of truth—just as the fencing of thorny boughs serves 
the purpose of safeguarding the sprouting of seeds.’ (4*2-50) 
Similarly when a person condemns a counter-conception by 
means of proofs, if he employs Casuistry &c., they become 
helpful iu setting aside or warding off the attacks that might 
be made against that condemnation. So that Casuistry, &c., 
are employed only as subsidiary auxiliaries ; (.there is this 
difference, however, that] as regards supporting, they never 
by themselves serve as the direct means (always serving ns 
subsidiary auxiliaries),—but as regards condemning, they do 
by themselves, serve as the direct means also.f 

VlRflKA ON SCTRA—(2). 
fP. 162, L. 11 to P. 164, L. 14.] 

( Disputation is that which, Sfe. tyc.' —says the SQtra. The 
meaning is that Disputation has all the aforesaid characteris¬ 
tics of Disonssion, and (in addition) it is that wherein 
supporting and condemning are done by means of Casusitry, 
Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers also. 

• The words ; w»nu l aurawia: i aw *rw aatfejfaa area aw awarfhfa 
WfWr.WWTa^prara: W*wa.4nv are wanting in the Puri manuscript; but this 
must be due to s taaam v, earned by the same word vaai<5ra occurring twice. 

t The Varftka has taken exception totho wh >leof this question and answer in the 
BMfifa, It is interesting to note that the ^TWaafVaca takes arrihwiwva as 
**■■*•* a Unking fur thepurpoie ofnpporting. 
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** It is not right, says the Opponent, " to say that Dis¬ 
putation is endowed with the said characteristics « for the res¬ 
triction in regard to only particular Clinchers being employed 
(that has been laid down in regard to Discussion) is not held 
to apply to Disputation. If the definition of Disputation is 
stated in the proposed form, it would read thus *—‘ Disputa¬ 
tion is that assertion of conception and counter-conception 
in which supporting and condemning are by means of proofs 
and reasonings, which is not opposed to the main doctrine, 
which is carried on in due accordance with the method of 
reasoning through five Factors, and in which supporting and 
condemning are done by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder 
and Clinchers ’;—and it will not be right to define Disputation 
thus; because, with regard to the two terms ' not opposed 
to- the main doctrine ’ and * carried on in accordance with the 
method of reasoning through the fivo factors ’, it has been 
pointed out (by the BhUfya on the preceding Sutra) that they 
Berve the purpose of restricting the number of Clinchers 
to be employed in Discussion, out of the whole lot of Clinchers 
whose admissibility would (in the absence of these two terms) 
be indicated by the term ‘condemning’ ; so that in the said 
definition the two terms—‘ not opposed to the main doctrine ’ 
and ‘carried on in accordance with the method of reasoning 
through the five Factors’—serve the purpose of nstricting ;— 
as a matter of fact, however, so far as Disputation is con¬ 
cerned, there is nothing to be restricted [as it admits of the 
the employment of alt Clinchers]; so that the two terms, being 
as they are only for the purpose of restricting the number of 
Clinchers, should not be transferred or introduced into the 
present definition. For these reasons, it is 

‘ fK ‘ not right to say that Disputation is ‘ en¬ 

dowed with the said characteristics.’ ” 

There is no force in this objeotiou, we reply. Firstly, the 
transference of qualifications depends entirely upon plausibi- 


• The W ill 1 1G is entirely superfluous. 
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lity ; so that only that mnoh of the 'said characteristics ’ 
would be transferred (to the present definition) as is found 
to be applicable. "What is thus applicable ?’’ The 
qualification—-* in which supporting and condemning are done 
by means of proofs and reasonings’—is what is quite applicable 
(to Disputation) ; so what is meant by saying that Disputation 
is endowed with the sat'd characteristics is that it has all these 
qualifications which are direotly mentioned in the definition 
of Discussion [and not those that are only implied by the 
particular conditions peculiar to Discussion only; and the 
Baid * restriction’ belongs to this latter category]. Instances 
of this method of transference of qualifications are found in 
the Sutra of another philosophical system also : For instance, 
wo have the two Piiishisiko-Surras —‘ The perception 
of coloar is due to inherence in several substanoes 
and to the peculiarities of the colour’ (4-1-S), and 'this 
explains the perceptions of taste, odour and touch ’ (4-1-9), 
where [what is mentioned in the former Safra is said to apply 
to the latter Safra also : and yet] the * peculiarity of oolour ’ 
of the former is not transferred to the latter ; the * inherence 
in several substances ’ being the only qualification that is so 
transferred, and this simply onthe ground that this is the only 
qualification that is found applicable to the latter case.* 
Exactly in the same manner, in our present oontext, that 
muoh* alone can be transferred (from the former Sutra) as is 
found applicable (to the latter); and what is applicable is 
only what is direotly mentioned as the characteristic of Dis¬ 
cussion ; so that this is all that is transferred (to the present 
Sutra), and not the restriction implied by the two terms; for 
the simple reason that thore is nothing to be restricted. Or, 


• The reading of this whole passage, in the Bibliotheca Iitdica edition ie corrupt; 
in L 4 1 vefrr nn*V' should be reed in place of * vwfo vu*v ’• In line 6, 1 w ell 
fsritv: a.MsIg . ’—though found in both editions—would give better sense if reed 
as * W w nufah u : e wtuaufa ' Qu peculiarity of colour’ ie not trcauferred because 
it ie not applicable.' But in the traneUtion we have adopted the reading as it is, and 
attributed to it the only souse that it cau give. 
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secondly, we may expound the compound * yafhokfopap mnah * 
as * yafhokfopapaMiSna vpapnnnuh ’—one ' vpapanna' being 
elided on the ground of its being got at by implication from 
the single term ' upapanna just as we have the compound 

* gorafhah * [which stands for * gvbhlh yulcfo rafkafa’ the 

* yukfafy’ being eilded, on the ground of its being got at by 
implication.] [The torm ’yaffujifopapannah’, as thus expounded, 
will mean endowed, upapanna, with what hat been directly men¬ 
tioned, yafhokfopapanna ,; i. e., endowed with those character^ 
istios that are directly mentioned in the preceding SQtra, and 
not with those that are only indireotly implied]. “ How 
do you get at this meaning P ” We obtain it, as lias 
already been explained, on the strength of the possibility 
of application ; as a matter of foot there is no possibility in 
Disputation of the restriction implied by the two words ; so 
that these, as snoh, can not be transferred (to its definition). 


" If suoh be the case, then how do you justify the BhSeya 
[which apparently transfers the entire definition of Discussion, 
along with its implications, to the definition of Disputation] ? ” 
There is no force in this objection ; as all that the BbS$ya 
does is to explain (what is indicated direotly by) the sequence 
of the two Stttra-texts,—the sense being that what is to be 
transferred to the latter SQtra is only that which is directly 
stated in the former as the definition [and this does not bring 
in the implications at all]. 


[The BhUfya, p. 50, L 9 et.-teq. has raised the question 
as to Casuistry Isa, being inoapable of aupporting any con- 
elusion, and has answered it by pointing out that these are 
auxiliaries to proofs, serving the purpose of safeguarding 
one's view from attack. The Vartika takes exception to 
this, and represents, as follows, the view of the oritio]—No 
aupporting (proving) or condemning (disproving) of any view dhn 
be done by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinohera; 
an every one of these is a kind of improper answer. For 
HMtanoc, Casuistry can never serve the purpose of supporting 
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or condemning any view, for the simple reason that it is an 
improper answer; Casuistry is a form of answer that is highly 
improper ; and being so, it cannot do any supporting (proving) 
or condemning (disproving). Similarly with Futile Rejoinder 
(and Clinchers). “ But these serve as auxiliaries; that is to 
say, when a certain proving or disproving is done by means 
of proofs and reasonings, Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and 
Clinchers are brought in for the puropse of safeguarding it, 
whereby they come in useful as auxiliaries.’’* But 
this explanation also is not acceptable j for the same reason 
of Casuistry and the rest being improper answers [no real 
safeguard can be provided by what, by its very nature, is 
improper and wrong, and which, therefore, cannot be a useful 
auxiliary ].f “ For what .purpose then are these employed ? 

If Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers cannot do either 
proving or disproving, and if they cannot come in as useful 
auxiliaries,—then for what purpose would they be emplo- 
yed at all ? ” They are employed simply for the pur¬ 
pose of demolishing the arguments of others ; that is to say, 
Casuistry &c. are employed only by a disputant who is carried 
away by the idea of demolishing the arguments that have 
been put forward.^ That controversy wherein Casuistry, 
Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers are (consciously) employed, is 
... „ ... not a Discussion at all. But this should not 

be understood to mean that Casuistry, 
Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers are either true proofs or 

* Tbit is the answer that has been given by the Bhi fya. 

f The Benares edition reads nqi ltl tWIi tor WVftbRwn- The former 
would mean• On aeoount of the answer that we have already given.' The Bib. Judiea 
reading gives clearer sense. 

t In Discussion proper, Casuistry Ao. ere absolutely incapable of even obstructing 
a proof; bat a person might employ them, when, in his anxiety for obstructing the 
proof put forward by the other party, be fails to realise the feet of their being isprtprr 
sumre. If, however, he is conscious of their being improper answers, then he 
eannot employ them in a Discussion; such conscious use of improper answers being 
possible only in Disputation and Wrangling [where even though, being improper and 
wrong, they eannot actually do any proving or disproving, yet they suffice to accom¬ 
plish the disootufi lure of the other party.]— 
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auxiliaries (in the other two forms of Controversy, Disputa¬ 
tion and Wrangling) ; for the exaob circumstances under 
which Casuistry &o come to be employed (daring Disputa¬ 
tions and Wranglings) are as follows :—When a right proof 
has been adduced by one party, the other has his mind con¬ 
founded by that fact, and (while in this confused state of 
mind, and unable to bring forward the proper answer) he 
puts forward Casuistry and the rest, * with the hope that 
his opponent might bo upset by the Casuistry &o. and thus 
become defeated in the Disputation [securing to himself the 
victory that is tho sole motive of Disputation or Wrangling]. 
Casuistry and the rest, therefore, are never to be employed 
by a person desiring to get at the truth ; they are to be 
employed by those wlioso sole desire is for victory over his 
opponent, [so that so long as tins end is secured, it does not 
matter whether or not proving or disproving is actually 
accomplished]. 

Thus it is that ‘ the assertion of a conception and its 
counteiSconception ’ becomes a ' Discussion', when no such 
improper answers as Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers 
are employed,—and 'Disputation’ or ‘Wrangling’, when 
these are employed. 

In the BhUtya on the preceding SQtra (p. 49, 1. 1) 
'conception and counter-conception’ have been explained 
as consisting in the allegation of two contrary characters 
as subsisting in the Bame substratum;—and the same applies 
to the present case also. 

** But as a' matter of fact, it is not possible for two con¬ 
trary characters to subsist in the same substratum; for it 
is absolutely impossible for a single thing to have both 
characters. If two contrary characters could subsist in the 
Borne substratum, it would mean that a single thing can have 
two (opposite) characters; and as this is an absolute impossi¬ 
bility, it is not right to speak of ‘ two contrary characters 
subsisting in the same substratum.’ ” 

"Tho- right reading for WSHivt iaSnii^Vfeaa rend by the Benarei Edition. 
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There is no force in this objection; as it is quite possible 
for tiro contrary characters to be alleged as subsisting in 
the same substratum, when one is real and another merely 
imaginary; *.• e. one of the two characters subsists in reality in 
the thing, while the other has a purely imaginary existence. 
And in this sense it is quite right to speak of the thing as 
possessed of tiro characters. * 

“Well, if two contrary characters can co-oxist in a single 
substratum, we fail to understand how they are ( contrary * 
to each other t." 

There is no force in your contention, we reply; as it is 
quite possible for the two to be regarded as 'contraries’ even 
when they are so related that one merely alters the nature 
of the other; t. e. in this case ' contrariness ’ would consist 
merely in the altering of the nature of the other, J and not either 
in the setting aside or destroying of each other [and it would 
be only in the latter two cases that two 4 contraries ’ could 
not co-exist in a single substratum]. 


Safra (3) 

Vi funds- Wrnngl ing. 

That same Disputation is Wrangling when thebu 

IS NO ESTABLISHING OF THE COUNTBB-OONCKPTION.§ (SO. 3) 

BhOfga. 

[P. 51, L. 2 to L. 7] 

The aforesaid Disputation becomes 4 Wrangling with 
this farther qualification that it is without any establishing 
of the counter-conception- That is to say, out of the above 

* ifl fh|S<l of the Bib. IhA. edition gives no sense ; the right reading is 
wwffvgsraas found in the Benares Edition. 

f Thereis the natural law that of two contraries one must destroy the other; how 
then oan there be co-existence of any two contraries ? 

| The * in 1. IS, found in the Bib. Ind. edition, is wrong. 

{ The 1 Sacred Books of the Hindus * edition reads the Safra as • snnfimv' This 
is not supported by any of the available commentaries, nor by the Puri manuscripts nor 
by the explanations given by the Bhdfsa, tlio Virfilra aud the fdfparya. The last 
says— 1 The conception of the critic himself is what is called counler-coweptioH here,—as 
opposed to the view that he is criticising.' 
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described two allegations in regard to two contrary charac¬ 
ters as subsisting in the same substratum,—which have been 
called above, ' conception and counter-conception ’—the 
Wrangler does not establish one (that which he himself 
holds), but only goes on to criticise the (proofs adduced for 
establishing the) conception of the other person. 

*' In that case the definition of Wrangling had better 
be stated in the form that it is that Disputation which it 
without a counter-conception.”* 

But as a matter of fact, the statement that the Wrangler 
makes in attacking his opponent’s view could constitute his 
own ' view and what is meant (by there being no establish¬ 
ing of the oounter-conception) is that he does not proceed to 
establish the proposition which he lays down as to be 
proved by himself. And (for this reason) it is better to have 
the definition as it stands in the StUra.f 

Vacfika on S&. (3) 

[P, 164, L. ItttoP. 105, L. 4J 

That tame Disputation is Wrangling when SfC., ^e.—says 
the SBfra. The term * when there is no establishing of the 
counter-obnception * means that the Wrangler, who holds the 
view representing the oounter-conception, does not establish 
any view. 

Others have argued as follows—“ It is best to define 
Wrangling as consisting of criticism only; the qualification 
only indicating that the Wrangler has no view of his own 

* When there ik do ttiabl'ttking ot the critic's own view, it follows that lie liae 
bo vine ot hia own to establish; for unless an attempt is mads by a person to 
establish a certain idea, the idea caonot be called a * pakf a', a time. 

fWben the wrangler confines himeelf to merely criticising the opponent’s view, 
ho does so with tba idea that when the opponent's view has been rejected as wrong, 
it woold follow as a neoetsary oonsequence that hie own view is right (to that ha dose 
have c vim of hia own; hot it is stated in wrangling, only in the form of the attack 
on the other view; this* criticism 1 being figuratively spoken of ae his ‘view—So 
that the meaning is that though the wrangler has a view of hie own, yet ho does not 
make any attempt at teiabliebieg it, apart from the attack that he directs against 
the other view. Hence it is only right to speak of there being no eetabtiehing of 
kit own view; bat it would bo wrong tossy that then it no other view.— fafpcuya. 

t This according to the J’Jfperjra, is ooly a presentation of the objection ae urged ia 
the Bkfifpo. 
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Such a definition would be highly improper," we reply. 
Because as a matter of fact the critio actually aocepts four 
things; when propounding a criticism, the oritio aocepts 
—(1) the presence of the view criticised, (2) the fact that the 
conception of the other party represents a wrong idea, (3) 
the presence of the propounder of that other view, and (4) 
the presence of himself, as the person to whom the other 
view is propounded and all this would be impossible if 
you said that the critio accepts and states the criticism 
only. " Even if we mention the criticism 
v.»r, p. I8v, only, all the rest (of the above four) would 
be naturally implied by it." In that case, (if mere implica¬ 
tion were accepted) it would be just as well to define Wrangling 
as ‘ Wrangling *;—the idea that it attacks the view of the 
other party being implied by the etymological signification 

of the name * F*7«mi3 r , ‘Wrangling* itself,—which means 
' that whereby (a certain view) is wrangled ’ ( oilandya(9 
yayS). 

For those reasons we conolude that it is best to accept 
the definition as stated in the Sutra. 

AdqyXya I. 

Daily Discourse II. 

Section (2). 

Of the Fallacious Probans. 

BmXsya. 

[P. 51, L. 8.} 

The* HyfoUbhasas *, * Fallacious Probans *, are so called 
because they do not possess all the characteristics of the 
true Probans, and yet they are sufficiently similar to the 
Probans to appear as such. And these— 

(1) Ths SavtabhiohIba (Inconclusive), 

(2) thi Vi bud pH a (Contradictory;, (3) ths 
Pbakabavasama (Neutralised), (4) tss SlpHTA- 

# ‘wj'd* of the Benares edition is the right reading. 
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SAM A (UNKNOWN), AND THE KXLlTfTA (MISTIMED) 

—abb the Fallacious Pbobans.* (SGtra 4). 

Varfika on Snfra (4). 

[P. 1G5, L. 7 to P. 171, L. 14. J 

The ‘ Full iciout Prolans ' are so called because they do not 
possess all the characteristics of the true Prolans and yet they are 
sufficiently similar to the Prolans to appear as such —says tlie 
JBhasya; and such Fallacious Probans are the following:— 
(l) Inconclusive, (2) Contradictory , (8) Neutralised, (4) 
Unknown, and (5) Mistimed (or Annulled). 

“ Wherein lies the * similarity' of what are not true 
Probans to the true Probans, in virtue of which they appear 
as Probans ? ” 

The following are the points of similarity :—(a) Being 
put forward after the Proposition : Just as the true Probans 
is put forward after the Proposition, so also is the Fallacious 
Probans; and this constitutes a ' similarity \ (b) Possess¬ 
ing of anyone of the characteristics of the Prolans ; i. e. the 
true Probanfe that is put forward in proof of the Proposition 
is endowed with three characteristics [(1) it is concomitant 
with the Probandum, (2) it subsists in a substratum where 
the Probandum is acknowledged to subsist, and (3) it is 
acknowledged not to subsist where the Probandum is known 
to be absent]; and if what is put forward happens to possess 
any one of those three, this constitutes a * similarity * to the 
true Probans; or according to the view that the Probans 
need fulfil only two conditions (the first two of the three 
. mentioned), the* similarity ’ may be said to consist in the 
possessing of any one of the two characteristics of the Pro* 
bans.t [While their ‘similarity * consists in the above] their 

* The name of the fifth ie WiWnftflT in the Bbifya edition (Viaianagram Series) ; 
and also in the and tho ?a|parya ; it is webwntr in both editions 

of the Vartika and in the 

f The former similarity \u formal, and the latter rent, says the fstparj/a ; and 
it proceeds to add that though the trae Probaus Should fulfil jfss oooditioas—it Should 
apt be anmtUod and it should not be neutralised, in addition to tike three conditions 
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difference lies in the fact that while one proves, the other 
does not prove; t. e. the true Probsns actually proves the 
Proposition and the Fallacious Probans does not. u To 
what is this difference due ?” It 13 due to the fact that 
while the true Probans fulfills all the conditions, the Fallaci¬ 
ous Probans fulfills only a few of them. 

“ What is the purpose of this Sfi(ra? , ‘ 

It has been explained that it serves the purpose of restrict¬ 
ing (the actual number of the Fallacious Probans) by means of 
the classification put forward. “ What is it that has to be res¬ 
tricted by the classification ? ” As a matter of fact, the 
extent of the Probans, right and wrong, is vast, appearing 
in numerous ways; and it is necessary to curtail or restrict this 
vast extent. “In what numerous diverse ways do the 
Probans, right and wrong, appear?" Well, as a matter of 
fact, if we take into consideration the diversities of time, of 
person, and of the thing to be proved, their number cannot 
be counted ; but in a general way, if we take into considera¬ 
tion only the diversity due to the relation of the Probans to 
the Probandum, the number of Probans, right and wrong, 
on being computed, comes to be 176. E.g. the diversity in 
a character concomitant with the Probandum is sixteen • 
fold ; so also is the diversity of that character which subsists 
in only a part of the Probandum; and so also that of the 
character which does not subsist in the Probandum ; and 

„ „„ in both of these casos the Probans may be 

put forward m a qualified form, which 
will admit of a further twofold diversity due to the fact 
of either the qualifying factor or the qualified factor being 
unknown; and this would afford 94 diversities; the 
further diversity caused by the fact of the qualifying factor 

mentioned in the text,—yet the Author has mentioned only three; it beiug immaterial 
how many are mentioned, as all that the Author means to point out here is that 
the Fallacious Probans should fulfil tome, not all, conditions of the truo Probans. 
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or the qualified factor being inapt*, yields another 64 [and 
these 64 and 64, along with the former three, 16, 16 and 
16, make up 176]. 

Out of these, we are going to cite examples of those sixteen 
kinds of Probans (right and wrong) that are ooneomitant 
with the Probandnmt(1) That which is concomitant with 
the Probandum, and also with things homologous to it (t. a. 
in which the predicated character is known to subsist) and 
with things not similar to it— i.o. with the Reverse, (that where¬ 
in the predicated character is known not to subsist); e. g, 

* sound is eternal (or non-eternal), because it is knowable 
(where knowability subsists in sound, in all eternal things and 
also in all non-eternal things); [thisis too wide];—(2) that 
which is oonoomitant with the Probandum and the Homolo- 
gue (that which is similar to the Probandum in possessing 
the predicated character), and which subsists in a part of the 
Reverse (that wherein the predicated character is known to 
be absent)^this is a cow, because it has horns' (where 

• Both editions read fwhrf Ao. Bat the correct reading apparently should 
be only WVVw- This is clear from P. 169,1. IS below. 

t It is necessary to bear in mind the faot that aeong older writers, the terms 
'jMihfa’and‘sS^Uya* are used promiscuously. Later writers use the term ‘pakaa’ 
for the subset of the Proposition, and ‘ ihfhya ’ for the predicate of the Proposition , 
». e. that which is asserted of the tubjtcl. But no suoh restriction of usage is found 
among older writers. For instance, in the present oontext, ‘iSfhya’ is the same as 
•pahfa as is dear from the text of 1.9, on next page. In fact the term 1 tCtfhya' 
is need in its literal sense of what i$ to he proved ; aud the confusion in usage is 
due to the diversity of opinion as to the exact nature of what is aotaatly ptbttd by the 
Inference. This has been discussed in detail by the Pdrfifca on Su. 1-1-6 (Traitslatio't, 
pp. 172-174.) Bearing this in mind, the nest sentence exemplifying the (1) of the 
16, may be rendered according to modern usage as—‘that which subsists in (is oonoomi¬ 
tant with) the Subject, and also in things where the predicated oharaoter is known to 
subsist, and also where ths predicated character is known not to subsist';—and so 
throughout iu the present constext; but we prefer to use the term * probandum ’, as it 
means tefai it to heprered, and as suoh is an exact equivalent to the original term 

* vS$hya so that it lends itself to the some uses as the original term. 

t With a view to guard against having to insert the parenthetical explanation at 
each step, it may be stated here that the term ' Homologue ’ will, in the present con¬ 
text, stand for what the textealls ‘sq/dfTyo ’, by which is meant the 'sgpaifo' of the 
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it is found that herns are present in the animal present, and 
is present in all cows and also in some non-cows) ; [this is too 
wide];—(3) that which is concomitant with the Probandum 
and the Homologue, and does not subsist in the Reverse; 
e. g. 'Sound is non-eternal, because it it a product' 
[where the character of product subsists in sound, and in 
its homologues, the non-eternal jar eto.; and it does not sub¬ 
sist in the eternal Soul); [this is valid] ;—(4) that which is 
concomitant with the Probandum, does not subsist in the 
Homologne and is concomitant with the Reverse; e. g., 
'sound is eternal, beoause it is a product’ (where the character 
of product subsists in sound, but in no other eternal thing, 
and it is found in all non-eternal things); [this is contradic¬ 
tory] ;—(5) that which is conoomitant with the Probandum, 
which does not subsist in the Homolngue, and which subsists 
in a part of the Reverse; e. g. ' sound is eternal, because while 
being possessed of generality and individuality it is perceptible 
by our external sense-organ ’ (where the character stated is 
found to be present in sound, it is not present in any eternal 
thing, and it subsists in some non-eternal things); [this is 
contradictory];—(6) that which is conoomitant with the Pro¬ 
bandum, and does not subsist in either the Homologue or the 
Reverse; e. g„ ' sound is eternal, because while possessed of 
generality and individuality, it is perceptible by the auditory 
organ , like the jar’ (where the character mentioned is one that 
subsists in sound, but not in any other thing, eternal or non¬ 
eternal ; [this is too specific];—(7) that which is conoomitant 
with the Probandum, subsists in a part of the Homologue 
and is ooncomitant with the Reverse also;— e. g. ' this is a 
non-cow, because it has horns' (horns are found in non-oows 
and in cows also); [this is too wide];—-(8) that which is con¬ 
comitant with the Probandum, subsists in the Homologue and 
in a part of the Reverse;— e. g- 'Sound is eternal beoause it 

later writers, that in which the predicted character ia admitted by both parties to 
subsist; sod the term ‘ Reverse' wiH stand tor ‘ elpakfa that in whioh the predicated 
ehqf qotar is admitted by both parties to be non-subsistent. 
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is intangible * (intangibility subsisting in all eternal things 
and also in some non-eternal things); [this is too wide) ;—(9) 
that which is conoomitant with the Proband um, subsists in 
a part of the Homologue, and also in a part of the Reverse ; 
e. g. ' Sound is non-eternal, because having generality and 
individuality, it it perceptible to us by our external sense-organs 
here the qualifying term ‘ having generalityand individuality ’ 
is added with a view to exolude Generality (whieh has no 
generality), Inherence (which also has no generality) and 
Individuality (which has no further individuality); the term 
‘ perceptible to us ' serves to exclude atoms; and ‘ perceptible 
by external organs' excludes the Soul; [this reasoning is 
valid);—(10) that which is concomitant with the Probandum 
and the Homologue, and in whose case there is no Reverse ; 
e, g. when a person states the following reasoning entirely 
on the basis of his own doctrine—‘ Souud is non-eternal, 
because it is a product' [whioh is valid if the man holds 
that sound is actually produced ; and yet the reasoning 
to the coqtrary also would be valid—* Sound is eternal 
because it is not a product *—when put forward by the man 
on the basis of his own doctrine that Sound is never produced, 
it is only manifested ] ; [this is oalid] ;—(11) that whioh is 
concomitant with the Probandum, in whose case there is 
no Homologue, and whioh subsists in a part of the Reverse ; 
e. g. 'Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible by external 
sense-organs*; [this is contradictory];—(15) that which is 
Var P 167 concomitant with the Probandum, in whose 
oase there is no Homologue, and which does 
not subsist in the Reverse; e, g. 'the living body is not 
without soul, as (if it were) it would not be the receptaole 
of the sense-organs [this is valid ] ;—(16) that which is con¬ 
comitant with the Probandum, and in whose case there is 
neither Homologue nor Reverse; e. g. ' all things are eternal 
because they are knowable ’; [this is too specific]. These are 
the sixteen kinds of Probans concomitant with the Proban¬ 
dum; out of these, five (3, 9, 10, 11 and 15) are true Probans, 
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and the rest are only apparent (fallacious) Probans. Of the 
former five, two, the third and the ninth, are affirmative- 
negative, not subsisting in the Reverse at all; the tenth and 
eleventh, as propounded by a person entirely on the basis of 
liis own doctrines, are universal-affirmative; and the fifteenth 
is negative. 

The following are the sixteen kinds of Probans subsisting 
in a part of the Probandum (the second group of sixteen, 
mentioned in the Text at the bottom of p. 165):—(1) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, and is concomitant with 
the Homologue and the Reverse; e. g. * Earth, Water, Fire 
and AkSshaare nou-eternal, because they are inodorous’',— 

(2) that which subsists iii a part of the Probandum, is conco¬ 
mitant with the Homologue and subsists in a part of the 
Reverse; e. g. 1 speech and mind have generality and indivi¬ 
duality and are perceptible by our external sense-organs, 
because they are non-eternal —(3) that which subsists in a 
part of the Probandum, is ooncomitant with the Homologue 
and does not subsist in the Reverse ; e. g, * speech and mind 
are non-eternal because they are products’', —(1) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, does not subsist in the 
Homologue and is concomitant with the Reverse; e. g. 

• speech and mind are eternal, because they are products’* 

(5) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, does not 
subsist in the Homologue and subsists in a part of Reverse; 
e. g, * speech and mind are possessed of generality and 
individuality and are perceptible by our external sense-organs, 
because they are eternal ’; —(6) that which subsists in a part 
of the Probandum, and does not subsist in either the Homo¬ 
logue or the Reverse; e. g. * Sound is non-eternal because it 
has for its non-eonstitueni cause a disjunction born of disjunc¬ 
tion ’; —(7) that whioh subsists in part of the Probandum and 

° This eubsuta in • part of tbo Probandum, as Jphvamia is aa eternal thing and 
ia a product. The reading k wrong ; aa the reasoning with this word would 

be perfootly valid. 
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in a part of the Homologue, and is concomitant with the 
Reverse ;«.</.* atoms are non-eternal because they are inodo¬ 
rous' —(8) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, 
in a part of the Homologue and in a part of the Reverse; e. g. 
‘speech and mind are non-eternal, because they are incor¬ 
poreal ’ ;—(9) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum 
and in a part of the Homologue, and does not subsist in the 
Reverse; e. g. * speech and mind are non-eternal, because 
possessed of generality and individuality they are perceptible 
by our external sense-organs(10 ) that which subsists 
in a part of the Probandum, is concomitant with the Homo¬ 
logue, and in whose case there is no Reverse; e. g. * Colour 
and Cognition are non-eternal, because they are incorporeal , 
like sensation’; when this reasoning would be put forward 
on the basis of a definite (Bautjdba) doctrine [according to 
whioh the skamfhus of Sensation, Name and Impression, which 
are different from the tkantfhas of Colour and Cognition, are 
non-eternal, and as such constitute the Homologue with which 
the ‘incorporeality ’ is concomitant] ;t—(11) that which sub¬ 
sists in a part of the Probandum, and in whose case there 
is no Homologne %; e. g. * the eye and cognition are non¬ 
eternal, because they are incorporeal, like Colour ^c.'; —(12) 
„ „ that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, 

Var : P. 168. . , , _ _ , . 

which does not subsist in the Homologue, and 
in whose ease there is no Reverse ; e. g. ‘ sound and mind 
are non-eternal, because they are audible ’(13) that whioh 
subsists iu a part of the Probandum §, in whose case there 
is no Homologue and which is concomitant with the Reverse; 

• The Benares Edition reads fWieilT for HS.wtat; neither is satisfactory •, the 
former gives better sense ; but the syntax ia not clear. 

f The words enclosed within brackets in tno Benares Edition are not wanted. 

$ of the Bib. Ittd. edition is wrong reading. The correct 

seeding is supplied by the Benares edition—VTWjfrs. 

§ In several places iu this para, the Benares edition reads V<4lhii|f« hut the 
original reading at the very outset is aud tz-hypotheti every one of 

these sixteen b wNlriff. 
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e. g. * sound and mind are eternal *, because they are pro¬ 
ducts *; —(14) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, 
in whose case there is no Homologue and whioh subsists in 
a part of the Reverse; e. g. * the eye and eoguilion are eternal, 
because they are corporeal * ;—(15) that whioh subsists in a 
part of the Probandum, in whose case there is no- Homologue, 
and which does not subsist in the Reverse; e. g. ‘the 
bodyt is not without Soul, because (if it were) it would 
not be the reoeptacle of the sense-organs (16) that whioh 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, and ’ in whose oase there 
is neither Homologue nor Reverse;— e.g. * All things are 
non-eternal because they are incorporeal AU these sixteen 
kinds of Probans, subsisting as they do in only a part of the 
Probandum, are all fallacious. 

The following are the sixteen kinds of Probans not sub¬ 
sisting in the Probandum (the third group of sixteen men¬ 
tioned in the Teat, bottom of p. 165) :—(1) that which does 
not subsist in the Probandum, and which is concomitant with 
the Homologue and the Reverse ; e.g., * the Earth is non 
eternal, because it is inodorous —(2) that which does not 
subsist in the Probandum, whioh is conoomitant with the 
Homologue and subsists in a part of the Reverse; e. g. 

* Sound is non-eternal, because it is not audible —(3) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum, is concomitant with the 
Homologue and does not subsist in the Reverse! ; e.g. 1 Sound 
is a thing ( i. e. a Substance, a Quality or an Action), because if 
is inaudible and is possessed of a generality *;§—(4) that which 

• Tlie reading ifiut would make the reasoning quite valid, whioh it ia not. 

t The reasoning wltn the term * ’‘ body ’ is invalid; if it were ‘ 

living body ’,it would make it valid. 

t ftwiffli and fvxWffw, both readings will sait here; bat the JUparya favour! 

faeaiffw: 

§ If mere 1 inaudibility' were put forward, that would apply to Generality etc, 
also, whioh are not ‘ orfta so that the Probans, in that one, wilt not lio foCSi’f fw ; 
hence the farther qualification of possessing generality ia added; whioh excluder 
Generality and the rest, whioh have no generality at all.— fet^irga. ‘The name 
ar{ta applie* to Subetence, Quality and Action ’—say* the VuubSfika Stttra 8-2-3. 
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does not subsist in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
which is concomitant with the Reverse; e. g. ' Sound is a 
thing, because it has no generality —(5) that which does not 
subsist either in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
which subsists in the Reverse ;* r. g. * Sound has a cause, 
because it is not a thing —(6) that whioh subsists neither in 
the Probandum, nor in the Homologue, nor in the Reverse; e. g. 
' Sound is eternal, because it te a nonentity —(7) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a part of 
the Homologue and whioh is concomitant with the Reverse; 
e. g. ‘ Sound is intangible, because it is a substance *;—(8) that 
which does not subsist in the Probandum and whioh subsists 
in a part of the Homologue and also in a part of the Reverse; 
e. g. * Sound has a cause because it is corporeal —(9) that 
which does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a 
part of the Homologue and which does not subsist in the 
Reverse; e. g. ' Sound has a receptacle because it is visible'', 
this reasoning fulfulling the said conditions according to the 
doctrinC\of the VaishSsikasf;—(10) that whioh does not 
subsist in the Probandum, whioh is oonoomitant with the 
Homologue and in whose case there is no Reverse; e. g. 
1 Sound is non-eternal because it is not audible’; this reasoning 
being urged on the basis of a particular doctrine (of the 
SautrOnfikas, for whom nothing is eternal, whence no ‘Reverse* 
in the said reasoning would be possible);—*(11) that whioh 
does not subsist in the Probandum, whioh subsists in a part of 
the Homologue, and in whose case there is no Reverse; e. g. 

• Sound is non-eternal, because it is corporeal (12) that whioh 
does not subsist in the Probaudum or in the Homologue, and 
in whose case there is no Reverse; e. g. * Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a non-entity (IS) that whioh does not 

° ftTTVffw is the oorreot reading ; ftrserffw would make this identical with (6). 

t Tuishas been added with a viow to meet the objection that Inherence is visible 
and yet without a receptacle, and so eisibiUty is not nou-subsistent in the Beverse. 
According to the VaisbSfikos however Inherence is not visible, being beyond the. 
reach of the Senses, and knowable only by inference (see Fr<uh<u\api.la, P. 829). 
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subsist in the Probandnm, in whose case there is no Homo* 
„ „ logue, and which is concomitant with the 

Reverse; e. g. * Sound is eternal because it i$ 
inaudible —(14) that which not does subsist in the Probandum, 
in whose case there is no Homologue and which subsists in a 
part of the Reverse; * Sound is eternal because it is ineorpo- 
real —(15) that which does not subsist in the Probandum, in 
whose case there is no Homologue, and which does not subsist 
in the Reverse; e. g. * Sound is eternal because is is a non¬ 
entity (16) that which does not subsist in the Probandum, 
and in whose case there is neither Homologue nor Reverse ; 
e. g. * All things are non-eternal because they are non-entitiesJ 
All these sixteen, not subsisting in the Probandum, are Falla¬ 
cious Probans. 

“ It has been said above (p, 166,' 1. 1), that the two 
groups of sixteen will afford 61 varieties,t through the 
diversity caused by either the qualifying factor or the quali¬ 
fied factor being unknown [when the Probans is stated in a 
qualified form];—now how does this oome about?" This 
comes about from the fact of both the concomitant and the 
non-concomitant Probans being stated in a qualified form; that 
is to say, the sixteen that are concomitant with the Probandum 
(the first group of 16 described above) and also those that subsist 
in part of the Probandum (the second group of 16 described 
above),—these 32 become 6 when we take into considera¬ 
tion the diversity caused by the fact of either the qualify¬ 
ing factor or the qualified factor being unknown. Of 
these we shall give examples of the concomitant Probans 
first—-(1) * Sound is non-eternal, because being u ndenot- 
abfe it is knowable’; where the qualifying factor ( being 
undenotable) is unknown (sound being known to be something 

* The Benares edition reeda SlfNIf for 1VKH; end (16) bee dropped oat 
•f the Bib. Tod. edition. It ie supplied by the Benares edition thus—vraiffo- 
* fc w wi **wifcf *w ifw: fin*: mitmurr*. 

f The Bib. Iod. reading is corrupt. The oorrect reeding is scpplied by tbs Benares 
sdition * 1 for ‘l*»: *fi|* ’• 
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quite denotable by words);—(2) 'Sound is nou-eternal because 
being know able, it is unite notable’-, where being undenotable 
is the qualified factor and is unknown. We can find similar 
varieties iu regard to every one of the 16 Probans concomitant 
with the Probandnm; and the same examples will serve in 
both oases (by reversing the qualified and qualifying factors, 
as jnst shown). As examples of similar varieties of the Pro¬ 
bans that subsists in a part of the Probandum, we have the 
following:—(l)‘ Barth, Water, Fire, and XkSshaare non-eter¬ 
nal,because being undenotable they are inodorous ', where the 
qualifying factor (being undenotable) is unknown;—(2)' the 
same. Earth ete., are non-eternal, because being inodorous they 
are undenotable \ where' undenotability' is the qualified factor 
and is unknown. Similarly with all other Probans subsisting 
in a part of the Probandum. 

Similarly we may trace the 64 varieties due to the diversity 
caused by the fact of the qualified or the qualifying factor 
being inapt E. g„ ' Sound is non-eternal, because being a 
product it is lenowable ’ [where the qualified factor, knowabilily, 
is inapt, being absolutely incapable of proving what it is put 
forward to prove], and ' Sound is non-eternal, because being 
knoutable it is a product ’ [where knowability is the qualifying 
factor, and is inapt]. Similarly with every one of the 
examples. 

Similar 64 varieties would be available, due to the diversity 
oauaed by the qualifying or the qualified factor being doubtful; 

«. g. * this is the peacock’s sound, because while containing 
the f adja and the other notes of the musical scale, it does not 
consist of distinct letter-sounds,’ [where the qualifying factor, 
the preseuoe of the other notes besides fadja, is doubtful, 
the peacock’s voice being held to consist almost entirely of 
the ‘fadja’note alone]; and 'this is the' peaoook’s Bound, 
because isbile not consisting of distinct letter-sounds, it contains 
the f adja and other notes of the musical scale ’ [where the 
preaenoe of the other notes is the qualified factor, whioh is 
doubtful]. 
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The (3 iamee 64,192) instances enumerated above are those 

in whiok both parties admit oE the unknown and doubtful 

characters of the qualifying and qualified factors entering into 

the natureof the Probans subsisting in the Probandum. Those 

instances again where only one or the other of the two parties 

admits of the unknown character, will be 128, made up of those 

that are oonoomitant with the Probandnm and those that are not 

concomitant with it (subsisting in only a part of it)*. The 

same 64 varieties again become 192 (3 times 64) through the 

diversity caused by—(1) the fact of the qualified and qualify* 

ing factors being not co-existent, (2) the fact of the qualified 

and qualifying factors being doubtful, and (3) the fact of the 

qualifying and qualified factors being inapt. Again there are 

123 varieties caused by the diversity due to the qualified and 

the qualifying factors haring unknown substrata,—unknown. 

to one or to both parties. These again, as before, lead on to 

another group of 192t. For example—‘ This place is fiery 

because it is smoky’ [where the qualified factor, the place, is 

held by both parties to be not the substratum of fieriness#] ; 

and 'the Soul exists because it has the qualities of Desire and 

„ _ the rest’ [where the Soul, as the substra- 

turn of existence or of the qualities, is not 

accepted by one of the parties, the Bauddha or the VedSntin, 

for instance. 1 
• * 

Following is an instance where the qualifying factor is 
inapt, not'ooncomitant and unknown ' Sound is non*eternal, 
because while following after effort it is a product ’ f where the 
qualified factor, being a product, is itself apt to prove non* 
eternalitif, and the qualification ‘following after effort’ is 

* gifbwi WWg would be 132 j but as the number will be only twice 6*, the 
JUparya rightly interprets it as 128, expounding the oompound yrftfwsl 
as'thirty less than 2’. 

f A whole line is wanting in the Bib. Ini. edition—after g w ww y ;— 
w^Twwt*uwwtruf*jwT fiFWsra' avw t jv: yntwrf wtrw 

t It having been showu above ( Text, P. 62) that what is proved by the inference is 
not the place as being fiery,—hut the Fieri/ Place. 
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entirely superfluous, and henoe inapt}.* The following* is an 
instance where the qualified factor is not-concomitnnt, and 
inapt:—' Sound is non-eternal, because while differing with 
the difference in its cauBe, it is apprehended.’t 

The following is an instanoe where the qualified factor is 
not co-existent:— * Primordial Matter exists, because there is 
uniformity among its diverse modifications The following 
is an instance where the qualifying factor is not co-existent— 
* The words colour, taste, odour, touch and sound have 
denotations entirely different from that of the word sandal, 
beeanse, while not bearing (to the sandal,) the rolation of 
compound and component, they are referred to by means 
of that word’.f Tbe same reason when stated inversely 
affords the instance of the non-existent qualified factor. Q 

’ An instance where the Probans put forward is actually 
known to be otherwise, we have in the following argument 
as put forward by others (the MlmSnsakas)—‘ Word is 
eternal, because it is repeated (by several persons). * [Where, 
as a matter of fact it is known that repetition proves, not 
only eternality, but non-eternality also, as will be shown 
below, in Axjhyfiya I1J. The following again is an instance 

* The same reasoning, when stated in tbe form 1 because while being a product, 
it followeafter effort', would alio be an inatanoeof the qualified factor being inapt 
eto-, etc. 

f 1 Being apprehended ’ ie tbe qualified factor; and aa it belongs to eternal things 
also, it is inapt, unable to prove non ettmalilg, which la proved by the other character, 
of ‘ differing with difference io the oaoee 

| What is meant by thia reasoning is that every modification of matter—in the 
shape of the several things of the world—shows this uniform character that it is of 
the nature of pleasure, pain and etopefaetion. The fallacy of this lies in the fast 
that the ' uniformity ’ found in the modifications is put forward to prove the existence 
of Primordial Hatter ; io that the Probaua is in a substratum other than that of the 
Prob<mdum.— fdfparya. 

S We have the assertion ‘’colour Ao. of the sandal’, which'dhows that the things, 
colour Ac., belong to the sandal and are not its component parts. So-that the absence 
of this relation subsist* in the Magi, colour Ac. •, while what are referred to by means 
of the word 'sandal’ are the words ‘colour’Ao. 

| i. s. when stated in the form—' booaose while they are referred to by means of 
the word SsnM, they do not bear the relation of ooiupouod and component. ’ 

Up to this, we have bad 881 varieties. 
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where the qualifying factor is doubtful and unknown—* This 
place is fiery, because while being smoky it gives light - 
this reasoning being urged while the presence of smoke is 
merely suspected.* When the same reasoning is put forward 
in the inverse form (‘ because while giving light it is smoky ’) 
we have an instanoe of the doubtful qualified factor. 

Thus then we find that the doubtful, the unknown, and 
the non-ooncomilanl, (which have beon shown to be 32 in 
number) become sixty-four, through the diversity caused 
by its being unknown to both or one of the two parties, t 
And these, by the computation indicated above, make up the 
number 384. The same number we have in connection with 
those Probans that are known to be otherwise. The same 
computation applies to those in whom the qualifying faotor 
is contradictory, and also to those in whom the qualified faotor 
is contradictory. And examples of these are to be found 
under the Vilrfika dealing with the individual Fallacious 
Probans (on the next five Shuras), and may also be observed 
by the student himself. 

Thus then, by the several computations detailed above, 
the number of Probans, right and wrong, through due dis¬ 
tinction being drawn between the diversities attending the 
qualifying and qualified factors, oomes to be 2032. And if 
we take into consideration the diversities due to being unknown 
and other defects of the Probaus, the variety becomes 
innumerable. As for the Probans not subsisting in the 
Probandum, inasmuch as they are absolutely non-existent (in 
the Probandum) they could not be qualified by any qualifica¬ 
tions ; and as such they are not mentioned under the defects 
attending the qualified and qualifying factors. 

° The f&lparya read* jpufhutb for J^tfsWfhT which ia found in both edition*. 
The translation follow* the reading of the fi{parya. 

t Tha reading in both edition* i* eorruph The translation it in aeoord.inse with 
the explanation given by the fdfparya, in the following words—% vf*V*vrfwgf- 
wnwwbtw g.-fww^awwivwwtnvgwr 
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Thus have been described in full detail those Prohang 
that are concomitant and iron-concomitant; with the actually 
Vir-P ni existing Probandum. 0! these the sixteen 
principal varieties of the ' unknown' Probans 
are snoh as do not subsist in the Probandum. The Inconclu¬ 
sive Probans have only six main varieties; among those 
concomitant with the Probandum, the number of the Con¬ 
tradictory Probans is only four; and the last of them, subsist¬ 
ing in every possible Probandum, is too universal. The other 
Fallacious Probans, which are Unknown, Inconclusive and 
Contradictory , are, each of them, diversified through being 
non-concomitant and unknown; * and the examples of these 
are to be found among those we have already cited. 

Some people assert that the Inconclusive Probans is the 
same as that whioh is not unoonoomitant with the con¬ 
tradictory. But this is not right; simply beoause it is an 
impossibility; we have already explained that ‘ avyahhi - 
churn 'jjibsenoe of non-concomitance, is not possible in refer¬ 
ence to two contradictory things (t. e. nothing can be con¬ 
comitant with two contradictories). If however we do admit 
of such concomitance, then the number of varieties of such 
a Probans becomes 23; there are five Probans ; and each of 
these being opposed (or contradicted) by similar and dissimi¬ 
lar Probans, give rise to five pentads. Examples of every 
one of these twenty-five Varieties are not possible; hence they 
Are not illustrated^ 

- - ---*_ 

. • The Banana edition reads tjfvfT*«rr»H*n»*gT enw 7 s«rf«jp^>r iqpfatl i 
The paeaagoas read in the Bib. lad. edition would mean— 1 ‘the other Fallacious Pro¬ 
liant, whioh are Inconclusive, become, diversified through being non-concomitant— 
contradictory and wull-known-non-oonoomitant'. The former reading is decidedly 
better. 

t The ‘ five pentads 1 are that explained in the J’tfparya :—There are two kinds of 
the universal affirmative Probans, that whioh is oonoomitant with the Homoiogue 
and that whioh ia not ao oonoomitant; the negative Probans is only one ; and the 
positive-negative Probana is of two kinds, that whioh is oonoomitant with the 
liomoiogue and that which is not oonoomitant with it. Theae five are opposed by 
similar and dissimilar Probans; i. «., the universal affirmative Probans ia oontradicted 
by another universal affirmative Probans; at also by the other four kinds ; similarly 
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Sdoti are the Fallacious Probans, whose varieties have 
been briefly described as above; and with a view to inolude 
all these varieties, the Author has put forward the SQtra, which 
sets out the divisions of the Fallacious Probans. “ We find 
that the fact that the number of Fallacious probans is five is 
implied by the definitions provided (in the next five Stltras); 
f. e. that the number of Fallacious Probans is five is clearly 
indicated by the five Shuras that propound the defiuitions of 
the five Fallacious probans; so that the present SQ^ra, if it 
were simply meant to restrict the number to five, would be 
entirely superfluous." It is certainly not superfluous; as 
all that the definition does is to differentiate (a thing from like 
and unlike things) ; that is, all that the definitions (provided in 
the next five SDtras) do is to differentiate the Fallacious 
Probans from one another; and they do not restrict the num¬ 
ber to five; the definitions do not indicate that the number of 
Fallacious Probans is five only. 

Sctba (5). 

The Inconclusive Probans (1). 

BhSsya. 

[P. 51, L. 11 to P. 52, L. 6], 

From among the aforesaid five Fallacious Probans— 

'The Inconclusive* is that which is tainted 
BT INDECISION —Sfl. 5. 

The term ‘ vyabhich&ra’, * indecision ’, means non-fixity on 
any one poinlf; and that whioh is accompanied by this ‘indeci¬ 
sion ’ is the * indecisive As for example, in the reasoning 

with each of the other tour kind* ; eo that witheeoh of the five there are five contra¬ 
dictories ; thoa giving the number 25, whioh ia the number of thoae that ere concomi¬ 
tant with contradictories. ' 

"The term, wNnTww ig explained by the t wy i fi rww at follows- > Vann', 
aryv vuwwms wr ‘uwtf wrfwwtarwm wfvrrfifa w vwrw: i trgwr: 

br firav: W WWVeaya the Bkiifya below (P. 62,1. 4). On thie 
ba. the J/dfpart/a remark* that the terms ‘inconclusive’ and ‘indecisive’ being 
synonymous—which is the term deSned and whioh the defining term should vary 
with the student. If be knows the meauing of ‘ inconelusi ve' and not that of ‘ indeoi- 
>ive then the latter shall be for him the defined term, and the former the defining 
term, and so vice versa. 

f/. E-, When a Probans is found to be concomitant with neither Ike proban- 
dnm only, nor the negation of the prnbandam 0 „Iy,—but with toM-then it ia said 
to be tainted by vyabkkkara or indecision ’. 
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* Sound is eternal, because it is intangible, —the jar which is 
tangible has be.en found to be non-eternal,—and Sound is not 
tangible, —therefore, being intangible, Sound must be eternal’, 
—we find that the oharaoter of intangibility has been put 
forward as proving the character of non-rternnlity ; while as a 
matter of fact the two characters do not bear to each other 
the relation of proof and proved (Probans and Probandum); 
[as all non-eternal things ure not tangible, e.g. BuJdhi is 
non-eternal and yet it is intangible]; for we 6nd that the 
Atom is tangible and yet eternal*. If the Soul and such 
other things (which combine eternality with intangibility) bo 
cited as the instance (supporting the reasoning), then,—inas¬ 
much as the Probans has been defined (above, in SB. 1-1-34) as 
'that which establishes the Probandum through similarity to 
the instance’,—‘ intangiblity ’ will have to be regarded as the 
Probans; and this would be found to be not necessarily cou- 
comitant with eternality, — e. g. in the ca3e of Butffhi, which 
is intangible and yet non-eternal. So that in both kinds of 
instance [in that of dissimilarity, in the case of jar cited 
before, which is tangible and non-eternal,—and in that of simi¬ 
larity, as in the case of Soul, which is intangible and eternal], 
there is ‘ indecision', non-concomitance, (between intangibility 
and nonrrtirnnlity) ; and thus they cannot be accepted to be 
related &k pmbans and probandum and thus, not fulfilling 
the conditions of the Probaus, what is cited in the abovo 
reasoning cannot be a true Probans. 

[If the term :’ be taken as embodying the defi¬ 

nition, and 'Qtvftrerrc:* as the term defined, in that case the 
word lltaTfcl4>:, should be explained as follows :]—lu the rea¬ 
soning cited, eternality is one anta*,point, and ‘non-eternality’ 
is another one ‘onto’, point; that which subsists in—is con¬ 
comitant with— one point would be * 8k3n(a ’, one-pointed; 
and the contrary (that is not concomitant, with one) would be 
*dnaik»nfa',not one-pointed; as this would be concomitaut 
with both (the Probandum, eternality, and its contrary, 
non-eternality ).t 

Vdrlika on Sttfra 5. 

[P. 17J, L. 16 toP. 178, L. 16]. 

From among the aforesaid doe Fallacious Probans, the 
Tneonclusioe is that vohioh is indbotsioe —says the Bhdyya. The 

. 0 So that we cennet deduce intangibility from elsrxalitj t. 
t In this case the definition of this Fallaoiom Probane will be * that which ie 
poeitively or uegativdy concomitant with (i. e. whose presence or atieence ie eonoomi- 
tant with) both, the probandum ea well as the reverse’; and this will be a true defini¬ 
tion, as serving to exclude oil the other Fallacious Probane, the Oonbredklorg eta. 
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term 'SlUnfa ' means that which it fijeed on one point (9/; as min 
an(3 niyafah *). 

“ What is indecisioeneas ? ” 

Indecisiveness consists in the Probans subsisting in 
the Probandum, in the Homologue and also elsewhere; 
hence that Probans is culled ‘indecisive’ whioh, while 
subsisting in the Probandum and its Homologue, sub¬ 
sists in other things also; and such subsisting constitutes 
‘indecision’ (or non-concomitance, with the Probandum), In 
connection with every individual thing, except Knowabilily 
(which belongs to all things), there are two aspects (positive 
and negative) ;e. y.‘ eternality ’—‘non-eternality ’, ‘pervading’— 

‘ non-pervading’, and so on; and it it is found that what is 
put forward as the Proban3 applies to both these aspects, it is 
called'Inconclusive.’ 

(The Baud'Jha urges the following objection]: — 
a The term * inconclusive ’ being a negativo term (noi- 
Var • P 172 conclusive), does the negative particle con¬ 
note Paryudasa, exclusion (so that 'not-cOn- 
clusive', denoting exclusion of something, which implies 
the inclusion of others, stands for that something positive, 
whioh is other than conclusive ) ? or merely prasajyapratisedha, 
preclusion (so that ‘non-conclusiye,’ denoting mere preclusion 
whioh does not imply inclusion, stands fora simple negation or 
non-existence, the absence of the conclusive) p* ‘ What does 
this meanf It means that if exclusion is meant, then every 
Fallacious Probans can be called‘Inconclusive’: If‘Inconclusive* 
stands for what is non-conclusiva, then every kind of Fallacious 
Probans becomes included in the term ; [as it is only the true 
Probans that is ‘ conclusive ’, every Fallacious Probans would 
be not-conelusive ]; and this would mean that there is only one 
kind of Fallacious Probans (the Inconclusive). If, on the. 
other hand, the negative particle means simple preclusion or 
non-existence, the term * inconclusive ’ would mean the non- 
existence ■ of the conclusive ; and certainly this non-existence 

• At a rule, in negative compounds the former connotation is accepted. 

^7#tt/(rZ<rn.Zc.aZ ^ThxlL^lS. 
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could nob stand for indecision or non-concomitance [as concomi¬ 
tance and non-concomitance are properties belonging to posi¬ 
tive things; and they can never subsist in m re non-exislenoe t 
which, by its very nature, is something with egard to which 
nothing can be predicated]; so that in this case it wotnd be 
wrong to call any Fallacious Probans * inoonolnsive.'"f 

Our answer to the above is that we do not admit the view 
that the negative particle (in ‘Inconclusive’) connotes exclu¬ 
sion ; we hold that it oonuotos Preclusum. “But Preclu¬ 
sion (implying only non-existence of oerbaiu things) wonld 
be mere negation (with regard to which nothing could 
be predicated).” Non-existence is not mere negation; as 
it serves to qualify a positive character; the term ' incon¬ 
clusive ’ means that character which is possessed of this quali¬ 
fication that it does not subsist in only one aspect of a thing ; 
where the n on-subsisting appears as a definite qualification of 
the character ; and as such it cannot be regarded as a mere 
negation; as a matter of faot, no relation of qualification aud 
qualified "can belong to a mere negation ; no mere negation 
could ever be spoken of as * subsisting in one aspeot of a 
thing * or * not subsisting in one aspeot of the thing.’ “ Why 
so ? ” Because we find this true in the oase of the negative 
compound ‘Non-Br&hmana ’; in this compound word ' non- 
brShmana ’ we find that the negative particle connoting 
precision, serves to preolude what follows in the next term 
(fbrahmam') ; and certainly it does not signify mere negation ; 
and exaotly similar is the oase with the term under considera¬ 
tion (‘Inconclusive’, which also is negative compound.t 

f For a discussion as to the signification of the negative particle, oar reader ia 
referred to the writer’s PrShtokara JfimSgaS, P. 287. 

| In connection with this disonaaion the fa\parya makes the following observe, 
tion:—The orthodox Naiyayika view is that the negative partioleina negative com¬ 
pound always connotes vcclution ; and this, also is the most reasonable view. But 
the answer given by the author of the Vartika to the Bauchs objection is put 
forward in the other way, because the Bbuggha himself is very fond of preclusion, 
and employs this to eritieisef everything; so that our author, in order to make bis 
answer all the more e&eotive, offers it on the basis of the Baufgha's own view. So 
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The example of the ‘Inconclusive’ Probaas (cited ia the 
Bhaaya) is—' Sound is eternal, because it i» tangible. * [When 
Sound is called 'asparshaotln, the possessive affix in this 
term is explained as ' shabtfasya asparyhafoant, ’ where] the 
Genitive ending (in' shabdtsya') indicates a difference between 
* Sound ’ and ‘ intangibility ’). Now what is this (‘ intangibility * 
as different from ‘ Sound ')? The ' intangibility ’ (of Sound) 
may mean either that it enjoys its own existence while not being 
the receptacle of tangibility, or that it is related to existence 
while not being the receptacle of tangibility; —in both oases 
it would be something different from the Sound itself; so that 
the Genitive ending would bo fully significant. '* How can 
this be ? [How can the meaning of ‘intangibility’ be as ex 
plained ?J” It must be accepted to have the said meaning, 
on the ground that the term ‘ intangible ’ is used when 
the said idea is present, and it is nob used when it is nob 
present; that is to say, when a certain thing enjoys its exis¬ 
tence while being tangible , the term ' intangible ' is not used 
with regard to it,—nor is it used in connection with what is an 
absolute non-entity; it is used however in connection with 
a thing which enjoys its existence while being intangible . 
And further, we can learn the exaot meaning of the term 
'intangible’ by following the exact signification of the 
sentenoe that expresses the same idea; and we find that the 
word ‘ intangible ’ means exactly what is meant by the sen¬ 
tenoe ' the thing is related to existence while not being the 
receptacle of tangibility [So that it is dear that we may 
take the term * intangibility * in either of the two senses 
mentioned above], 

[The BhSyya, p. 52, 1. 4, has indicated the possibility 
of the Sdtra being interpreted in such a manner as to make 

that what our test means ia that‘even admitting your view that the negative com¬ 
pound connotea prtclution, we hold that what is precluded is not a more insignificant 
non-entity, but a positive entity qualified by the nou-exietenoe of another positive 
entity’. 
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* aavyabhicharay, * indecisive the name of the thing defined, 
and to take the term * anaikdntikah \ * inconclusive as 
embodying the definition; the Opponent takes objection to 
this]—“ The transference (of the term * inconclusive *, * anau 
kaa'ikah ’ to the position of the definition) is not possible; 
as it would not be proper. [If you define SacyabhichUra as 

* anaikSntika your definition being in the form ‘ the Indeci¬ 
sive is that which is inconclusive then there would be this 
difficulty that] as a matter of faob the term ( inconclusive ’ 
has nowhere been explained, with the help of which expla¬ 
nation we could understand the exact nature of the * Indeoi¬ 
sive ’ Probans. So that it is not right to dofine the Iudacisive 
Probans by the word * inconclusive ” 


Var: P. 173. 


Such a definition would not be at all improper, we reply; 

as what is meant by the term ‘ inconclusive ’ 
is known from ordinary usage; there is need 
for an explanation, in a scientific treatise, of only such things 
as are not known from ordinary usage; it would be absolute¬ 
ly futile ^provide explanations of thing) that can be known 
from ordinary experience; and we know it from ordinary 
experience that the word * inconclusive' signifies that which 
subsists in both aspects of a thing. If you think that it 
is improper to make lise of terms that have not been, explain¬ 
ed in the treatise itself, then it would become necessary to 
provide adequate explanations of such ordinary words as 
‘pain’ and the like! The conclusion thus is that the view 
expressed by the Bhnqya is quite reasonable. 

“ Suoh a definition as has been propounded in th» Sfltre 
would not be a correct definition, as it would not be compre¬ 
hensive.*’ 


What you mean is that the definition of the 
Inconclusive Probans provided by the Safra does not include 
all kinds of Inconclusive Probans,—suoh for instance as the 
Too Specifio Probans [whioh, as subsisting in neither of the 
two aspeots of the Probandum, could not be said to subsist in 
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both aspects ]*. Bat what you say is not right; as the 
Too Specific Probans is actually included in the defini¬ 
tion. “How?” [When we speak of subsisting in both 
aspects, we mean subsisting either positively or negatively; 
i. e. what is meant is that when it is found that tfte Probans 
put forward is such as can either be affirmed or denied in 
reference to both aspects, i. e. to the Proband um as well as its 
Reverse, it is called * inconclusive'; and oertainly] the Too 
Speoific Probans also, when taken negatively, is aotually found 
to be such as has its negation common to both aspects ; and 
thus is capable of being called * Inconclusive 


Some philosophers have included the ‘Neutralised’ Probans 
under the ‘Inconclusive’. They argue thus—“An example 
of the Neutralised Probana we have in the reasoning— 
‘ The Soul is non-eternal, because it is something 
different from the Body ’; and here we find that Difference 
from the Body is something that subsists in eternal as well 
as non-eternal things (a. g. in the Atom and in Bnddhi); 
and thus it fulfills the conditions of the * Inconclusive ’ 
Probana.” Those philosophers have failed to grasp the 
exact signification of diversity of definitions and diversity 
of examples; when we assert that * the Inconclusive is that 
which is indecisive’, we provide a definition of the Inconclus¬ 
ive or nou-concomitant Probana; and if the characteristics 
mentioned in this definition were found* in the ‘ Neutralised 
Probans ’, then alone could the definition be said to be too 
wide, (as including a Fallacious Probaus other than the 
Inconclusive); but the fact that a certain example of 
the Inconclusive Probans is found to fulfil the conditions 
of some other kind of Fallacious Probans, does not 

• An example of the Too Specific Probana we have in the reasoning -‘the Earth ia 
eternal, because it ia odorous;’ here it ia found that ‘ odoroueneaa ’ would fulfil the 
condition* Of the definition if itaubeieted in both eterpal and non-eternal things; as-a 
matter of fact it aubsiata in neither; as belonging to Earth alone, it an batata in no other 
eternal or non-eternal things. 
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constitute a defect in the definition of the ‘ Inconclusive * 
Probans; as the only circumstanoes that make a definition 
defective are—the non-inclusion of what is meant to be 
defined and the inclusion of what is not meant to be defined; 
and certainly neither of these defeots is shown (by the fact 
of a certain concrete example fulfilling the conditions of 
more than one definition) *. In this connection it would be 
well if you looked into the definition of the 'Neutralised ' 
Probans, which follows later on. 

Sutra (6). 

The Contradictory Probans (2). 

A CERTAIN DOCTRINE (flit VIEW) HAVING BERN 
ACCEPTED, THE PaOBANS THAT IS CONTRADICTORY 
TO IT IS OAI.I.ED THE ' CONTRADICTORY. ’—(SP. 6). 

BhXsya. 

[P. 52, L. 7 to L. 16.J 

The term ' (adcirodhi ’, • contradictory to it’, moans that 
which contradicts it, i. e. that which contradicts (sots aside, 
renders impossible +) the doctrine that has been accepted. 
E. g. [Whenthoauthorof the Yorjahhasija on YogasQfcra III-? 3 $ 
makes the two statements]—‘This world, being a modifica¬ 
tion, ceases from manifestation, because its eternality is 
denied’—and—'Even when thnsceasing.it continues to exist; 
because its utter destruction is denied, ’ Here we find that 
what the Probans in the former reasoning—‘because its 
eternality is denied ’—means is that ‘ no modification can be 
eternal and this is certainly contradictory to the doctrine 
enunciated in the second statement, that' even when ceasing, 
the modification continues to exist. ’ “ How ? ” Well, 

the ' manifestation ’ of a thing is only the attaining of existence, 
and 'ceasing’ is failing off ; bo that if the modification, when 
fallen off (apSfa, oeasing) from its existence ( oyak(9h , from 
manifestation),' does * continue to exist ’, then it is not pos¬ 
sible to deny its eternality; because the very fact that the 
modification continues to exist even after manifestation 

* 'VflSN ’ ia the road lug in both editions ; the Benares edition puts the «r within 
brackets; but without the * the sentence remains inuomplete and meaningless. ' 

t in BhOiya on Bu. 6-2-4, ‘ is coutradicted' has been explained as 1 ia rendered 
impossible'. 

( The red words of tlie^PlRIOT are d*® W.Vt fWwi%T 4c. as quoted in the 
VMrtika. 
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sliould constitute its elemality ; and * denial of its eternality' 
should necessarily imply the possibility of the modification 
falling off from its existence; as it is only what actually falls 
off from existence that has been found to be non-eternal; 
while that which still exists does not fall off from existence 
so that * continuing to exist* and ‘ falling off from existence’ 
are two mutually contradictory concepts; and as such can 
never co-exist. Thus it is found that the Probans put forward 
denial of eternality ’) aotually rejects the very doctrine (of 
continuity of existence) on whose basis it is put forward.* 


VSrfika on Sfl. ti. 

[P. 173, L. 18 to P. 175, L. 3.j 

A certain dectrine having been accepted, the Probans contra• 
dietary to it is called * Contradictory *—says the Sutra. Now 
what is the real meaning of the Sutra P Its meaning is that 
the Contradictory Probans is that which is contradictory to 
something that has been admitted. When thus interpreted, 
it includes all the different kinds of the * Contradictory Pro* 
bans ’ which would otherwise remain unnoticed; that.is to say, 
the definition is made to include all the general kinds of the 
Contradictory Probans; as thus interpreted, the definition 


* There is a marked difference between the Bliafya'e noooimt of the Contradictory 
Probane and that given by the later Logicians, it ia clear from the Bhaeya that what 
is meant ia that the Probausis contradictory to eome doctrine that its propounder haa 
already accepted. The later Logicians deline it aa (Act which prom* the contradictor]/ 
of the proposition which it it put forward to prove. The earlieat mention of this later 
view ie found in the VOrfika, wbioh put* it forward a» an alternative explanation of 
the definition given in the Sutra. The words of the Sufra afford direotly the mean¬ 
ing aaaigued to them in the Bhayya ; bat how the words may be made to yield the 
later view ia thua explained in the wfgVT »»nnfg«<fvaf»fTWrv| 

-tnlnnvmw wayfru ——mprwv sjw: erwmnmnxvi 

fnt|: Brag: t [when the opponent repeate the view he ia going to refute and then 
propounds the refuting reason, tin* reason is contradictory] WO»T WTOW Wag^WI 
vffXV BWWaW HJWt V»5«TWT arpwrwiowmt tg: [That which really happens 
to prove a conclusion contrary to. what it ia meaut to prove]. The former of these 
two explanations is not right; the latter represents the generally accepted view. 

The Pariihuipjlhi thus distinguishes ‘ KirojfAa' from 1 A/iaiiitfhStnfa ’—‘ We have 
ApaelMhOnta when the aaiertion wade goes against what the speaker himself haa 
declared previously on the basis of » more authoritative pramina ; while there ia 
Virodha when the assertion itaclf contains within itself the elements of contradiction, 
when one part of it aaaerti one thing aud another part a totally contradictory thing.’ 
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means * that which contradicts or sets aside an admitted fact, 
and that whiohis contradicted or set aside by an admitted faot\* 
" In that case [if the Probans is * Contradictory ’ when 
it sets aside or is set aside by an admitted fact], there 
would be only one kind of 'Fallacious Probans', the Con¬ 
tradictory only [as all the fire kinds fulfil the conditions 
herein laid down as pertaining to the Contradictory]. ” 

It is quite true that the Contradictory Probans is the 
Vir-p 17 * on ly one kind of Fallacious Probans. The 
fact is that all the varieties of Fallacious Pro* 
bans are inoluded in the common name ' Contradictory ’, on 
the ground of every one of them having the common character 
of being 'contradictory' in the above-mentioned sense (that it is 
set aside by or sets aside an admitted fact); bat though similar, 
they are subdivided into five sub-classes; jutt as though all 
things are included in the name ‘knowable yet they are 
divided into sixteen classes. “ In that case the Contradio ory 
itself should nob bo moniioned (as one of the five sub-class* 
ses) ” Njt would not be right to omit it f; as it is neoessary 
to mention that also for the purpose of indicating the special 
features of what has been comprehended in a general way; 
just as in the case of' knowable' (where ' knowable ’ is men¬ 
tioned as one of the 16 classes also); (the special feature 
meant to be indicated is that) while the other four kinds of 
Fallacious Probans, the Inconclusioe and the rest, have a 
two-fold character—>that of being contradictory and that of 
being inconclusive, or mistimed, or the rest,—the Oontradictory 
has the single characteristic of being contradictory only; so 
that being of a kind different, in this respect, from the other 
four, it is neoessary to mention it separately; just as in the 
oommon expression of ' frinolapa ’ [where though the ' ulaph’, 
soft grass, is already inoluded in ' (rina ’, grass, yet it is men¬ 
tioned apart from the latter because it is distinguished from 


* Tiie ftlfparya odds—That wbiok eo set* elide or ieeet aside, either io iteewn 
form, or in itscharaotar of ProbauO. That is either the Probaus that is pot forward 
embodies in itself a conception opposad to an admitted fact'; or it, as a Probata , 
proves a conclusion that is opposed to an admitted fact. 

f The Bib. Ini. edition omits ‘ * * wrww ’ which is necessary. 
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the other kinds of grass by being so//]. Thus then, inasmuch 
as the Inconclusive and the other three Fallacious Probans 
fulfil a two-fold condition, it is only right that they should 
have a two-fold name (* Inconclusive-Contradictory‘Mis- 
timed-Contradictory ’ and so on);—0. g. the Inconclusive 
Probans is 'inconclusive' because it subsists in the Proban* 
dum, and also in its Homologue and its Reverse, and it is 
‘ contradictoryas it makes impossible the form of the 
Probans as it puts it; and similarly with the other three kinds 
of Fallacious Probans. 

The example (cited in the Bha$ya, of the Contradictory 
Probans) is— 1 This threefold world ceases from manifestation, 
because of the denial of its eternality \—‘ though ceasing, it 
continues to exist, because of the denial of its destruction 
here we find that the ' denial of destruction ' (put forward 
in the second statement) implies that the eternality of the 
world is an admitted fact*', and this is 'contradicted' 
by the * denial of eternality ’ (in the first statement); so that 
the two statements are found to nullify each other; and 
this nullification of each other constitutes their * contradic¬ 
tion. ’ f 

• The * wfeww* ’ is wrong ; there should be no * 

f It might be urged against this view that the Probans - denial of eternality, in 
contrsdiatiug the 1 denial of destruction contradicts a doctrine laid down in the 
Shdffro ( of the Sinlchyas ; and as the authority of the Shastra is unimpeachable, the 
Baid Probans may be said to be annulled by the more authoritative statement of the 
Shds$ra ; so that this should he an instance of the annulled, rather than of the contra¬ 
dictory, Probaus. This is the objection that is sought to be met by the Varjiia by 
indicating that the two statements are ‘contradictory’ (and not atmvlltd) because 
they upset each other, and there is no upsetting of only one by the other (asthere is 
in annulment). That is to say, when a Probans is found to be rejeoted by a more 
authoritative proof, then alone is there an 1 annulment ’ of it; while in the two Btate 
ments in question, neither is really more authoritative than the other ; both are found 
in the SAdtfra ; so that there is no superiority and inferiority ; both are of eqoa' 
authority ; and hence they npset each other ; wherein lies their contradiction.—fif- 
parya. It-soeras however that the<Kdr(<fca does see sdme force in the objection that 
might be urged; and therefore proposes another interpretation of the definition ; and 
it is interesting to note that it is this second interpretation that has been sooepted by 
the later Logicians. 
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Or, the * contradiction ’ may be said to be that between 
the Proposition and the Probans; i. e. when there is contra¬ 
diction between the Proposition and the Probans, we have what 
is called the‘Contradictory’ Fallacious Probans.* "But 
the 'Contradiction of the Proposition’ has been dealt with 
separately, among the Clinchers ; where then could it appear 
as a Fallacious Probans (as distinct from being a Clincher) ? 
For this reason it is not right to define the Contradictory as 
that wherein there is contradiction between the Proposition 
and the Probans. ” There is no foroe in this objection ; 
inasmuch as the ' contradiction ’ subsists in both (the Pro¬ 
position as well as the Probans), we may speak of it as 
belonging to tbe one or tho other, according as we choose. 
When we speak of ' the contradiction of the Proposition and 
the Probans ’, it is clear that the contradiction subsists in 
both; so that if we choose to speak of the contradiction 
(simply) as in the Proposition t, then we call it the ‘ contra- 
diction^of the Proposition ’ (which is mentioned among the 
Clinchers); while if we oho^se to speak of the contradiction 
as in the Proposition by the Probans t —or in the Probans , by 
the Proposition— then we call it a case of the ' Contradictory 
Probans ’ (which is mentioned among the Fallacious Probans); 
so that there is nothing wrong in making use of the two 
terms, ' Contradiction of the Proposition ’ and ' Contradic¬ 
tion of tho Probans’.I As an example of * Contradiction 

• The example cited ia the Bhlfya will lit .in with this definition also : ‘ ceases 
from manifestation ’ means that there is ‘ceasing’ from manifettallon only, ami nut 
from existence ; while ‘ denial of oternality ’ implies eeeeatiou from existence, complete 
destruction ; as what is mount by a thing being no i-eteruai is that it is liable to cease 
entirely from existence ; and thus the 1 denial of eternality whioh is the Probans 
contrudicte the Probaudum, ‘ ceases from manifestation ’. 

t The reading of this whole passage is defective in both editions. The Bib. Ini. 
reads sfim in both places ; the Benares edition reads ■fkmrT in tbe first sentence 
and afffVnir in the second. But from the explanations given by the filparya, it 
appears better to read wfimrsrr : in both places. 

. J In the first the contradiction subsists in As Proposition, —this contradiction 
being by any other part of the five factors of the reasoning ; it may be thaf the Pro¬ 
position contains a contradiction in its own terms, or that it is contradicted by tho 
Probans, or by the Example, or by any other well-aaoertained fact: so that tho ‘con¬ 
tradiction of the Proposition ’ is a very much wider terra ; as is made clear by the 
parya on Su. 6-2-4;—while in the second, the contradiction is of the Proportion (it is 
true), but (particularly) in the Piobane and by the Probane. 
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of the Probans' (where the eontradieting is done by the 
Probans) we hare the reasoning—* Sound is eternal, because 
it is a product ’ [where the character of being a product , which 
is admitted by both parties, as subsisting in Sound, and whioh 
is what is ascertained by Direct Perception, contradicts —u o. 
renders impossible—the.Proposition that Sound is eternal];— 
—an example of the ‘ Contradiction of the Proposition * (where 
there is contradiction involved in the terms of the Proposition 
itself) we hare in the reasoning where the Proposition is 
stated in the form — 1 the ever-existent Soul does not exist '• 
[Here we have a Clincher, and not a Fallacious Probans] ;— 
as an example where there is contradiction between the Pro- 
position and the Probans [where the Probans not being one 
that is universally acknowledged, is not authoritative enough 
to render the Proposition impossible and absurd ; and both 
thus being of equal strength, there is mutual rejection] we 
hare the reasoning—* Substance is something different from 
v»r p 175 Quality, because no such different thing (differ¬ 
ent from the Qualities) is ever found to exist* 
[Here also we have a Clincher, and not Fallacious Probans], f 
Another example of ' Contradiction of the Probans ’ we have 
in the reasoning—* there is no single entity, because the 
word entity is used in reference to a group’, where the very 
use of the word * group ’ implies the admission of the exis¬ 
tence of a single entity ; as the group is certainly a single 
entity. $ [This is a Fallacious Probans]. _<_ 

° The contradiction liea in the literal signification of the word ‘UfmO literally the 
word means the ever-exiilent, being explained asa{d(i-«<l(n<y*ta varfafi. 

t Thia is precisely the example that has been cited by tue Bbipya unfier 80.5-2-4, 
where the following explanation isadded, to allow that no soperionty attaches either to 
the Proposition or to the Probans. ‘ If it is true that Substance is something different 
from Qaality (as the Proposition puts it), then it is absurd to say that nothing differ¬ 
ent from Colour and other Qualities is ever found to exist (as the Probans puts it) j on 
the other hand, if it is true that no suoh different thing is perceived, then it is absurd 
to say thatSubstsnce is something different from Qualities. 

(The point in which this second example of ‘Contradiction of Probans diners 
from the farmer example—‘Sound is eternal because it is a product —is this:—the 
character of being o pro foci is such an universally acknowledged and hence authori¬ 
tative Probans that it would render the Proposition of eternality absurd, even if it 
were (for the time being) not admitted by one of the two parties : as its truth can bo 
oasily brought home to him; while the Probans in the second example— 1 because the 
word entity is used in reference to a group ’—it one that is bated entirely on usage, 
and as such cannot havo its truth brought home to the rasa not accepting that usage ; 
so that it would contradict, or render absurd, the Proposition, only if both parties 
acknowledged its truth.—yufparyu. 
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Stttra (7). 

The Neutralised Prolane—the Third Fallacious Probans. 

The Neutkamsed Probans is that which is 

PUT FORWAUD TO ESTABLISH A DEFINITE CONCLU¬ 
SION, WHILE IT IS ONE THAT ONLY GIVES RISE TO 
SUSPENSE (AND VASOILLATION) IN REGARD TO THE 
POINT AT ISSUE. 

Sat-ra (7). 

BhIsya. 

[P. 53, L. 2 to L. 12.1 

The torm ‘ prakarana ’, * point at issue \ stands for the 
two opposite views on a doubtful question, neither of which 
is definitely ascertained;—the ‘ chinta * suspense *, in regard 
to such point at issue, consists in that desire to ascertain the 
truth, that whole process of investigation, which, starting 
with the doubt, ends with the definitive oognition;—now 
that Probans which really only gives vise to the said suspense, 
if put forward as leading to definitive cognition, does not 
differ (ip point of being doubtful) from the point at issue ; 
as both sides would be equal (equally doubtful); and thus 
being simitar to (sama) Use point at issue ( prakarana), it does 
not lead to any definite conclusion.* Example—‘ Sound 

is non-eternal, because we do not find in it the properties of the 
eternal thing; and we have found, in the case of such things 
as the Dish and the like, that what is not found to possess the 
properties of an eternal thing is non-eternal.’ 

• The two opposite views, which constitute the 1 point at issue ’, have been here 
called 1 prakarana’ in the sense that these views are what are mads As probandum 

(i&dhyatoena prikriya(i) by the two parties.The ‘ suspense ’ in regard to these 

views, is due to the real troth on the point being not known ; e. g. when a man puts 
forward the fallacious reasoning— 1 Sound is non-eternnl because the properties of an 
eternal thing are not found in it*—tho person to whom this is addressed falls into a 
suspense, asno does not find, in Sound, either such properties as are invariably concomi¬ 
tant with e'enality, or snoh as are inseparable from non-eternaliiy ; having therefore 
his doubts thus aroused, he proceeds to enquire and investigate. So that the urging of 
As uoH-findingqf As properties qf an sternal thing, as brought forward to prove sterna- 
lily, —while it leads only to a doubt ae to etsrnalil y and nnnelernaUly ,—constitutes the 

Fallacious Probans called 4 Praharanasama ’ .* Both sidea would bo equal ’—i. s. 

just as the not finding qf As properties of As eternal Aing would indicate non-eternality, 
exactly in the same manner would the not finding of Ae properties of a non-eltmal thing 

indicate etenialUg .The explanation of the fo rm as ‘ similar Is As point at issue ’ 

iprakaranasya smu$I is only by way of Indicating what the etymology of the 
word signifiee ; it is not meant that similarity to Ae point at- issue constitutes the 
denotation of the term; in fact what the term really denotea is only being 
muhedieed (having an opponent equally strong).—|M fparya. 
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That reasoning, in which what is pat forward as the Pro¬ 
bans is the character that is admitted (by both parties) to be 
common (to the Probandum and its Reverse), is * equal to 
doubt * (in not leading to a certain conclusion); and such a 
Probans, therefore, has been called 'Indecisive’;—in the 
case of the Prakaranaeoma], on the other hand, what gives 
rise to the *prakarana \ the point at issue, is (not D.>ubt, but) 
only that factor of Doubt which consists in the faot of there 
being found nothing which could favour either of the two 
opposite views; e, g. in regard to the reasoning cited, 
we find that in Sound, properties of an eternal thing are not 
found, just as properties of a non-eternal thing are not found; 
and this not finding of peculiarities favouring either of the 
two views gives rise to ‘suspense in regard to the point at 
issue “ How ? ” Because in the contrary oase (i. e. in the case 
Of our finding peculiarities favouring either of the two views), 
there would be an end to the ‘ point at issue ’ (one of the views 
being definitely ascertained i; for example, if we actually found, 
in Sound, properties of the eternal thing, it would no longer be 
a 'point at issue’; or if we found in it properties of the non¬ 
eternal thing, then also it would cease to be a ' point at issue’. 
Thus then we find that, inasmuch as such a Probans gives 
rise to (lends support to) both the opposite views, it canuot 
lead to a definitive cognition in regard to either one of them. * 


Vdrlika on SO, 7. 

[P. 175, L. 6 to P, 176, L. 7]. 

The Neutralised Probans is that which fc. fa.— says the 
Sutra; now the question arises—From what does the ‘suspense 
in regard to the point at issue ’ arise ? It arises, we reply, from 
the real truth not being known. Inasmuch as when the real 
truth in regard to a thing becomes known, all suspense 
with regard to it ceases, the conclusion is that what gives 
rise to the suspense in regard to the point at issue is the not 

• The difference between the Inconclusive and the Neutralised probans, as brought 
ont in the Bhisya,is thus explained in the fjfparjr'j—The Probans in the reasoning 
1 Sound is non-eternal, because properties or an eternal thing are not found in it * 
would be called ‘Inconclusive’, only if the Hot-finding of the properties of a eternal 
thing were known to enbeist in a thing which is admitted by both parties to be eternal ; 
or e. g. the nol-finding of the properties of the non eternal thing were known to 
eubsiat in a thing admitted by both parties to be non-eternal. As it is however, neither 
of these two conditions is fultilled by the ease cited, in which alt that we have is that 
in 8ound, there is not-finding of the properties of the eternal thing, and also the not-finding 
of the properties'of the non-eternal thing ; that ie all ; and these two circumstances 
neutralising one soother, we call the ProMns ‘ neutralised. ’ 
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knowing of the special features of a thing, whioh ia known in a 
vague general way. For example, in the reasoning—‘ Sound 
ia eternal because it is not found to possess the properties of 
a non-eternal thing'—we find that beoause there is ‘ non¬ 
perception ’ (of the real character, and of the properties of 
the eternal as well as of the non-eternal thing), there is doubt 
({. e. there are two opposite views); so that what is put 
forward as the Probans is not a trne Probans. 

An objection is raised*-' 1 This Probans does not in any 
way differ from the Unknown Probans; because the non¬ 
perception of the properties of the non-eternal thing in Sound is 
as much unknown (lit. to be proved) as the Eternality itself fso 
that the reasoning oited affords the example of only the 
Unknown Probans ; which shows that the Neutralised Probans 
should not be mentioned apart from the Unknown]. " * 

It is by no means the same as the ' Unknown ’ Probans; 
as in the case of the 'Neutralised ’ Probans what is put forward 
as the Probans is that which only gives rise to doubt (diversity 
of views); that is to say, when the character put forward as 
the Probans is as much' unknown ’ and (' to be proved ’) as 
the Probandum itself, it is called the ' Unknown'; while 
when the character put forward as the Probans is only 
such as gives rise to doubt and suspense (and diversity of 
views), it is called the' Neutralised ’ Probans. t 

* The case of the reasoning oited is held to be one oE neutralised Probans, in view 
of the faot that just as there is Hon-perctption of the properties of the eternal thing, so 
there is also the non-perception qftht properties of the non-eternal thing; hence both 
are neutralised by each other. It is contended by the opponent that under the cir¬ 
cumstances, both the non-peroeptions would be uncertain, unascertained ; and as such 
this should fall under the ' unknown ’ Probans. The fafparya adds—Both the opposite 
views are ' Saghya * to be proved ; and it is these that constitute ^ pratarana accord¬ 
ing to the Bhajya ; so that * pratarana' and '* nfhga' being synonymous, 1 prahara- 
tguama’ comes to be only another name for the »a<fhj/atama, the 'unknown' Prolans, 
definedin the next SQjra. ’ 

f So that even though the etymological signiBoation of the two names 1 eOfhya- 
sama’ and ' prakaraneeamu’ is theaame, their actual meanings are entirely different: 
the * Unknown ’ being that whioh U uncertain and still to be ascertained ; While the 
* neutralised ’ is that which is thwarted by an equally doubtful contrary. 
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There are some people who hold that there is no differ* 
encebetween the ' neutralised ’ Probans and the ‘inconclusive* 
Probans, as both of them give rise to doubt. But for these 
people there would be no difference between Perception, the 
Inconclusive Probans and the Neutralised Probans; as Per* 
ception also is a cause of doubt! “ [In the case of Peroep* 

tion, it is not Perception alone that produces doubt, butj 
Doubt is produced by a group or composite (of three factors); 
so that the said absurdity cannot arise in connection with Per¬ 
ception. That is to say, Doubt is brought about by a com* 
posite cause, consisting of the following three factors—the 
perception of similarity, uncertainty in regard to the peculiar 
features, and the remembrance of the peculiar features (as 
shown above, under SCL 1*1-23); and it is not brought about 
by perception alone; hence (not being a cause of Doubt) 
Perception could not be regarded as non-different from the 
Inconclusive Probans and the Neutralised Probans. ” The 
assertion that Doubt is brought about by a composite or group 
does not set aside the fact urged; i.,e. when you say that Doubt 
is brought about by a group (of causes), you do not deny 
the fact of Perception being a cause of Doubt; so that what 
we have urged against you still remains in force. * 

Then again (there is a further difference between the 
Inconclusive and the Neutralised Probans)—What is meant 
by a reasoning having a * neutralised ’ Probans is that the 
character that it puts forward (as the Probans) is one of two 
contrary characters, both of whioh are equally unperoeived; 
that is to say, when both the peculiar characters of a thing are 
equally not-peroeived, if one of them is put forward for the 
Vir • p 176 removing of the doubt, it is a case of the 
* neutralised ’ Fallacious Probans ; specially as 
it is impossible to regard the non-perception of both peculiar 
features as a ' neutralised ' Probans; that is to Bay, it is not 

* When yon any that the cause consists of a group, it follows that every compo¬ 
nent of this group is itself a cause , as a group of non-causes could not be a 
cause. 
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possible to indicate (as neutralised Probans) the non-perception 
of both peoularities. * 

Some writers have cited (as an eximple of the Neutralised 
Probans) the character of being different from the bnly (as put 
forward to prove the eternality of the Soul); but this example 
does not fall within the scope of the SQtra; because if the 
man knows the truth (in regard to the Soul's eternality), 
—then, even though he perceives its being different from 
the body,—he does not proceed to enquire into the matter; 
while, if he does not know the said truth,—if he perceives 
its being different from the body,—he proceeds with the 
enquiry; so that * being different from the body ’ is an * Incon¬ 
clusive ’ Probans; and as such does not fall within tho scope 
of the present Stltra. t 

Snlra (8). 

(4) The Unknown Probane. 

The Unknown Probans is that which, be. 

' vING STILL TO BE PROVED, IS NOT DIFFERENT FROM 
THE PrOBANDCH.$ 

Bhafya. 

[P. 53, L. 14, to L. 19.] 

[As an example of this Fallacious Probans, we have the re¬ 
asoning]— Shadow is a substance*,—the Probandum, to prove 
which is put forward the Probans ‘because it has motion’; 

° Tbi* is added with a view to meet the objection that the non-pirception of two 
contrary charact n would be common to both the opposite views ; so that ancli a Pro- 
bans would fall within the 1 Inconclusive ’ or ‘ Indecisive ’ Probans ,- that the 1 Neutra¬ 
lised ’ would beiuoluded in the ‘ Inoouciusive What is meant by the text is that in 
the case of ‘ Neutralised ’ Probans, the non-perception of both character! cannot be put 
forward ; it ia the non-perception of only one of the two characters that is put for¬ 
ward ; and as suoh, each con-perception is thwarted by tiie other. 

t ‘ In the case in question, as shown both negatively and affirmatively, what gives 
rise to doubt and consequent enquiry and suspense is, not the perception of the 
character of being different from the body, bat the not knowing of the truth ; and aa 
such it does not fnlftl the conditions of the' neutralising * Probans as Isid down in the 
Satm- It does, on the other hand, fall within the ‘ Inconclusive' Probans ; as the 
oharaoter of being different from the Body is fonnd to belong to eternal as well as 
non-eternal things, 

J ‘That whose subsistence in the Subject is as unsettled as that of the Proban- 
dam'—says ihtlllwflM. The fdtpuya has the following notes on the text of 
the 80|raThe definition here provided is meant to iudude all the four kinds of 
wftf—ImvrPn ivcfiy as every one of them is etill to be 
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and this Probans does not differ from the Prohandnm, inas¬ 
much as it is still to be proved ; and henoe it is an * Unknown' 
Probans. Because that Shadow 'has motion' is not known, 
and it has got to be made known, just as much as the Pro- 
bandum (that Sound is a substance). What has got to be 
‘known’ or ascertained is the following—'Does the shadow 
move, like the man ? or is it that as the object obstructing the 
light moves along, there is a continuity of the obstruction, 
which leads to the continuity of the absence of the light, and 
it is this absence of light which is perceived (as the shadow)?’ 
What actually happens is that as the object moves along, it 
obstructs certain portions of light, and what is perceived as 
‘ shadow ' is only the continued absence of those portions of 
light that are obstructed (by the moving object) ; as ‘obstruc¬ 
tion’ is only negation of approach .* 


Vdrtika on Sa. 8. 

[P. 176, L. 9 to P. 177, L. 6.] 

The Unknown Probans is that which, being still to be proved, 
is not different from the Probandum ,—says the Shtra. The 
meaning of this is that when the character put forward by way 
of proof is such that it does not differ from the Probandum,— 
i. e„ which is such as has still got to be made known, just 
as the Probandum,—it is that Fallacious Probans which has 
been called the ‘Unknown.’ We have an example of this in 
the reasoning—‘Shadow is a substance because it has motion ’ ; 


proved and m such similar to the Probandum. If the definition had been stated simply aa 
—‘ the sd^hyiuasta Probans is that which is unknown then, we conld not include in this 
that Probans whioh is unknown to ouly one of the parties (and known to the other); 
while thia bcoomes included when we add vmtfirfiag the Prcbandum also is un. 
known t > only one of the two parties. And if we had only the te-mVTWt^fvv then 


- ' ' VI oo tUG A IGUBIIUUIII also IB Ull- 

known t> only one of th e two par ties. And if we had only the te-mVTWtfvfvv then 
this would apply to the WWClRwonly ; as it ia only this that !• exactly similar to 
l’ - 1 " ^ both . are “"known before proof (by one parly only) and 


i —ir——r t . ' .7 . . ”“ lor ,ln “ w unxnown would become 

excluded. Hence the Sfitra has added the term • (dfUijroftdf -, being Ml to be prove d ; 
the Probandum also i« Kill to be proved ; or else it would not be a « probandum ’ at ail 5 
henoe the Probans is called ‘ unknown because itia etillto be proved ; and some of the 
unknown are such as wanting in proof only temporarily (such as vwmrnfiw), while 
others have this want permanently, not being capable of being proved at all ; and to 

JufinulVT °'T l i le *!”*!"* an ? tl,e wwnfkl ■ It might seem that the 

r!.i L P P 188 *" "tobeproved, and lienee it applies to the Probandum also. 

of the fact that the definition lias to be taken aa subject 
iL . n t a « ff . u,t ‘° n «f FallaoiouaProbana so what the definition means ia that 
Protend* “ that fTohan * * wh,ch 4c - *«• i a “ a this cannot apply to tho 


• In the laat sentence, the readings 
the correct readings arc supplied in the 
Pun Mss. also. 


adopted in the body of the text are defective; 
footnotes 1 and these are suppoite<( by the two 
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where we find that the moving of the shadow requires proof 
exactly as its substantiality does. [In this manner the reason¬ 
ing provides ns with an example of the Probans whioh is 
itself absolutely Unknown, whioh is the first kind of ‘unknown’ 
Probans, the SvarBpSsiddha.y "But its mobility follows 
from its being seen in different places. That is to say [in support 
of the mobility of the shadow we have the following five- 
factored reasoning]—‘Shadow is mobile, because it is found 
in a different place,—everything that is found in a place other 
than where it has been before is found to be a mooing object, 
as for instance, the Jar,—shadow is found in a place different 
from its former place,—hence shadow has motion.” This 
argument is not right; as the Probans herein put forward is one 
whose substratum or basis is unknown [which is the second kind 
of the Unknown Probans, the Sshrayisiddha'] ; that is to say, 
even as you put it, your Probans is one whose substratum is 
unknown; the perceiving of the shadow in a different place 
would be possible (and apt) only if the shadow had subs¬ 
tantiality [as it is only a substantial thing that can be seen in 
different places]; as a matter of fact however the substantial¬ 
ity of the shadow is still unknown (unsettled and unproved) ;* 
so that the Probans (being found in different places) comes to 
be one whose very substratum or bisis is unknown (and un¬ 
settled). Even admitting that there is perception of the 
shadow in different places, we find that it is still tainted by 
the fallacy of being ‘unknown’, in the sense that it is capable 
of being otherwise explained; that is to say when one peroeives 
the shadow in a plaoe other than it oooupied before, this is due to 
other causes than the mooing of the shadow [i. it is purely 
circumstantial]; and being due to other causes it does not 
prove f what it is meant to prove. [Thus providing us with an 
example of the third kind of tlie 'Unknown Probans’ that 
which is ‘otherwise known,’ Anyafh&siddha,’ oircumstan- 

° The Tatparpa supplies • series of arguments against the substantiality, of 
Shadows. The Miniansnka Bhatta admits Tamai as a substance ; but the Prab^aEura 
holds it to be mere absence o/light. (See Prablia Him. pp. 238—268). 

t Bead urwtfir for wrvfs 
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tial.] • “But how otherwise can the perception, of the shadow 
in different places be explained?" We can explain it 
as due to the continuity of the absence of light following from 
the continuity of the object obstructing the light; that is to 
say, ad the object obstructing the light moves along, we 
perceive things (the spot of earth for instance) qualified 
by the absence of light ; and it is to this ‘absenco of light* 
that we give the name ‘shadow.* 

Thus it is shown that there are throe kinds of the Unknown 
Var: p .177 Probans— (l) th o absolutely unknown, which is 
exactly similar (in this respect) to what is 
sought to be proved by it, (2) that whose basis is unknown , 
and (3) that which is otherwise known (the circumstantial), f 

The reasoning—‘Sound is eternal, because it is intangible’— 
is not a right example of the Unknown Probans; as the intan¬ 
gibility of sound is neither to be proved, nor is it one whose 
substratum is unknown, nor is it capable of being otherwise 

• It is only whan tha relation of the Ptobans to tlio Probandum is natural that tho 
former can prove the latter ; and not when it is circumstantial or accidental. The 
well-known example of this circumstantial Probans is provided by the reasoning— 

‘this child must be dark because he is Maitra’s child,’ where the darkness of the other 
children of^ Maitra is due to causes other than that of being Maitrat child; it is 
due to such causes as the eating of a particular kind of food by their mother. So 
that the relation between ‘Maitra’s child’ and ‘darkness’ is purely accidental; and as 
such the one is possible without the other. In cases of valid Probans, the Probans 
is such that it cannot be explained except on the basis of the Prohaudum, which it 
therefore establishes; but here the Probans being capable of being explained other¬ 
wise than on tho oasis of the Probandum, it does not necossarily prove this latter. 

This Is what is meant by tbs Probans being 'anya{hd$iidha\ 'Otherwise known.’ 

fThe Varfika has deduced examples of all three from tha single reasoning cited 
in the BhOfya ; the fifparya supplies distinct examples(a) In the reasoning 
‘Sound is eternal because it is visible,’ the visibility of Sound is something abtolutely 
UN known ; (b) in the reasoning ‘ there can be no God, because he has no body,’ the 
bodlleuntu put forward has no basis or substratum if there is no God ; and (c) 'i.e 
is dark because he is Maijra’s child' has a Probans, 'being Maifru’e child,’ whioh is one 
whose relation to the Probandum is purely accidental. The Parithuddhi adds—‘Where the 
Subjeot is unknown we have 2L*hrHyitidgha (b); where the Prolans itself is unknown 
we have SvarSpicififh* (a); and where the concomitance it unknown we have 
YySpy&ttOciiffha, By ‘unknown,’ is meant either uncertainty or conviction to the contrary 
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captained. We have already provided proper examples of the 
Unknown Probans in accordance with our explanation of the 
definition provided by the Sfltra. So that the objection 
urged (by the Bautjtjba) on the basis of the said example 
(‘Sound is eternal booause it is intangible’) is entirely Deside 
the mark; in fact it only shows that the objector has under¬ 
stood neither the meaning of the SQfcra, nor the literal mean¬ 
ing of the words, nor the exact nature of the Fallacious 
Probans, nor the exact nature of the wrong Example. * 


Safra (9). 

• (5) The JBelated or Mistimed Probans. 

The Bsr.ATKD or Mistimed Phobans is that which, as 

ADDUCED, IS BEHIND TIME. 

(Sfl. 9.) 

Bhasya. 

[P. 54, L. 1, to P. 55, L. 5.] 

When one factor of the thing adduced as Probans is found 
to be affected by lapse of time, it is said to be adduced behind 
time ; and it is then called ‘Belated.’ Example—‘Sound 
is eternal, because it is manifested by conjunction , like Colour ; 
the Colour that is manifested by the conjunction of light with 
the jar is one that was in existence before, as well as after, 
its manifestation; similarly the Sound also that is manifested 

“ A BaudtJha writer has tried to find fault with the definition provided by the 
6fi$ra ; and he has done this on the ban's of an example that lie has cited. He says 
that the reasoning—‘Sound is eternal because it is intangible, like, Bud^thi'— provides 
an example of the Unknown Frobans ; and yet. it does not fulfil the conditions of 
the definition. Because, he argues, the term 'ti^hydrithistah' in tho S&fra can only 
mean that whose example ie not different from the Prolandum ; and yet the example 
in the said reasoning, Budqlhi, is one that is known to he not eternal ; so that it is 
not ‘not different from the Frobandum,*' which is eternal/ty. The Viirfika admits 
all this and meets it fay simply pointing out that the example taken up by the objector 
is nut the right example and that by selecting the example that lie has the objector 
has shown that—(a) be has not understood the meaning of our Sfitra ; the present 
Butra is meant to provide a definition of the Unknown Frobans, while the reasoning 
cited by him provides an instance of the Indecisive Prohans, which has been defined 
in a preceding Sfitra ;—(b) that be lias not understood the literal signification of the 
term ‘tadhyUoiehiata^,’ which was never meant to be taken ns a Bohuvrthi compound 
as the olijector bus taken it ;—(c) that be does not understand the difference between 
the wrong probane aud the wrong example ; as what he should have pointed oat 
in the reasoning was the defect in the 'Proliant,' * intangibility’; while whst he has 
done is to point out s defect in ‘ Butpfhi ’ which is only an Example, 
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by the conjunction of the drum and the stick, or by the con¬ 
junction of the wood and the axe, is one that is in existence 
before and after its m*nifentation ; so that, being minifested 
by conjunction, Sound must be regarded as eternal7 This is 

nota valid Probans; because tohen adduced, it it behind time. • 


•It ia clear from thia passage and from the explanation of the 
aa given here and in the Vdrfika, that the conception of thia fallacy has undergone 
a complete change at the hands of the later logicians. The latter regard that Probans 
as SWrwwffl which is fonnd to be opposed to a well-ascertained fact ; when, for 
instance, the coolneu of ftte is adduced as Proban > ; in accordance with this view 
they have given to their fallacy the name of Wlftol, 'annulled ;' while what the 
Bhdtya moans is that we hare theWMnbv fallacy when one part of the Probans is 
found to be such an in not true at the time in connection with that with which it is put 
forward ; e.g. ‘manifested by conjunction,’ as adduced to prove the eternality of sound, 
is found to be a Probans of which one part, conjunction , is not present at tiie time that 
Sound appears, though it was there before that appearance ; so that it is behind time, 
‘belated.* The name WTWr®' W—Belated —can rightly be applied to only this; the 
of the moderns was never true ; so that the name ‘belated’ cannot apply to it. With 
a view to meet this discrepancy between the two views, the Tdfparya has adopted the 
method of a very forced interpretation of the Bhafya. It says that the open ng 
sentence of the Bhasya states both views—the 1 tuamafa,’ his own view, as also the 
‘par tuna fa,’ the view of others; tho fdfparya taking care to brand what cloarly ia 
the Bhajya view as ‘paramafa,’ and the modern view as ‘ tvamafa’ ; and it gets the 
two views out of the two meanings of the Word arfha, 'thing,' in the Bhdtya. Accord¬ 
ing to the view of the Jdfparya, ‘thing’ stands for the Subject of the Proposition, 
in which the Probans should subsist; and the Subject— like every other thing— 
has two factors, the thing itself and its qualities : and when one of these factors— 
the quality—is found to he affected by lapse of time, we oall it ‘belated’; e.g. when 
coolness of fire is urged as proving its eternality, we find that the coolneee, which is 
adduced as a quality of the subject, Fire, is ‘belated,’ because its contrary has been 
already definitely ascertained. By the view of the Bhiiya itself the 'thing’ is the 
Probaiu itself; and it is called ‘ belated,’ whoa not the whole of it, but only a part 
of it is found to be behind tvne ; as in the case of the Probans ‘manifested by con¬ 
junction’ ; where it is found that though the manifettation is true, the conjunction 
has pissed off whon the Sound appears. And when the fdfparya finds the ex¬ 
ample given in the Bhdtya not fitting in with its own view, it seeks to meet 
this difficulty by saying that tho example according to the true view has not been 
given in the BhUya, because several examples of it have already been giveu; 
when for instance it has been said that no conclusion can bo deduced from what is 
oontrary to well-ascertained fac a of perception or to scripture; so that the Bhdtya 
cities an example only according to the paramafa. This method however is not 
quite iu keeping witli the practice of Bhdfyae. All Bhdfyae— that of Vdftydyana 
among them—err more on the side of diffuaenors than of conciseness. 

The Bhdtya view really does not lend support to the modern view of the fallacy 
of Annulment; i f only a part of the Probans is 'behiud time,’ it cannot be said to be 
contrary to, and hence annulled by, well-ascertained faotaof perception etc.; so in order 
io remove this difficulty, the fdfparya has taken the term 'one part’ of the Bhdtya 
to refer to the Subject, and not to the Probane. As regards the objection that 
might be urged against the Bhdtya that it does not—if its own explanation of tho 
Sutra ia accepted—mention the ‘ annul ed’ at all among the Fallacious Probaus,—it has 
to be borne in mind that a true Fallacioue Probane is that whicli has some semblance 
of being a valid Probaus, and as a matter of fact, anything so absurd as the coolneee 
of fire pannot be said to have any ‘semblance’ to a valid Probans. Then again, it 
has to be borne in mind that we oen apply the term ‘behind time* or ‘belated’ to 
only what was true before, but ia not true at the time in connection with that witli 
which it ia adduced ; and this also can never apply to anything sc absurd as coolneee 
of fire. 80 that the modern view would appear to be unsupported, not only by the 
Bhdtya and tbe Vdrfika, but also by the Sdjra. 

^HjdjaixrajjcjaJ. ^ThxlL^lS. 
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In the case of Colour, the time at which the manifesting 
conjunction appears does not go beyond (t. e. does not differ 
from) that at which the manifested colour exists; as it is 
only during the time at which the conjunction of the light 
and jar is present that colour is perceived; while Colour is 
not * perceived when the conjunction has ceased to exist. 
The case of Sound however is entirely different; for instance, 
it is only after the conjunction of the drum and stick has ceased 
that Sound is heard by the man at a distance; in fact it is heard 
at the time of the Disjunction (/. e. at the time that the stick 
has ceased to touch the drum); so that the manifestation of 
Sound is beyond, the time of the conjunction; and as such it 
cannot be caused by that conjunction ; because as a rule when 
the cause has ceased to exist, the effect does not appear (so 
that if conjunction were the cause of the manifestation of 
Sound, the latter should cease after the former has ceased]. 
Thus then, it is foand that what is adduced as the Probans 
is not ( similar to the example ’; and as such it cannot prove 
the Proposition; hence it is a Fallacious Probans, f 

E Tho Ban(jdha logician has defined the ' Belated Probans ’ 
lat which is adduced at a lime other than that at which it 
should beadduced; e. g. when one party has urged the reasoning 
simply as'‘Sound is eternal, like the jar’, and he adduces the 
Probans, * because it is a product only after he has been 
asked ' Why P ’ Having thus explained and exemplified the 
Sa(ra, the Bau<j<jha has found fault with it as follows:—The 
question—‘ Why P ’—that the Opponent puts—is it put alter 
the first party lias completed his say, or before that ? If the 
former, then the first party is open to the clincher of 1 Defic¬ 
iency ’, his reasoming being deficient in that it does not state 
the Probans at all, and hence it cannot be a case of Fallacious 
Probans being urged. If on the other hand the question is 
put before the first party has completed his say, then the 
jProhans does not cease to be a truly valid Probans, simply 
because it is urged after some time; if it fulfills all the condi- 

* This Via absolutely necessary. It is found in the Pari Mss. 
f The JVl (parya remarks that the Fallacious Probans as here explained would only be 
a form of the Unknown Probans, and as such the 1 Belated' should be the same as the 
‘ Unknown ’; and the fact that, eveu hough this objection should have been brought 
forward by the BhAfya if the explanation provided by the Bhitya was really pam- 
mafa, yet it has not been urged—I mb been met by the specious reasoning that tho defect 
was so apparent that the Bh.lfya did not tbiuk it worth while to urge it. But wo have 
to remember that the ‘ Belated' as explained by the Bhajya, is net included in any of 
the threo kinds of ‘ Unknown ’ aooepted by the older logicians VWlAw WTWf.fwg and 
wwfin (see above); it falls under what the later logicians have called tho 
wiwrfin ti\e parly' unknown *, of which however no mention is found either in the 
Bkifya or in the 
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tions of the valid Probans, it does not lose its validity simply 
because of the interruption by the over-zealous Opponent. This 
is met by the Bhnsya by rejeoting the suggested interpreta¬ 
tion of the-£fl(ra] ——The Sutra does not mean that' belated¬ 
ness * consists in the reversing of the order of the Factors of 
Reasoning. Why? Because we have the general law that— 

* when one thing is by its inherent capability connected with 
another thing, the connection subsists also when they are remote 
from one another, and on the contrary when the two things 
are not connected at all, mere proximity is ineffective’;— 
and according to this law even when the Probans is stated in 
an order other than the usual one, it does not lose its character 
of the ‘Prolmns’—which consists in its similarity or dissimila¬ 
rity to the Example (Su- 4-1-34 and 35); and so long as it does 
not lose the character of the * Probans ’, it cannot be called a 
1 Fallacious ’ Probans. And further, the ' reversing of the order 
of the Factors' is what has been stated (in SGI. 5-2-11) as cons¬ 
tituting the Clincher of ‘ Inopportune ’; so that if the same 
were mentioned here (as a ' Fallacious Probans ’), that would 
be a needless repetition. Thus we conclode that such is not 
the meaning of the Sutra.* 

Vdrtika on Sn, 9. 

[P. 177, L. 8 to P. 178, L. 8.] 

The * Belated * Probans is that which, as adduced, is behind 
time —says the Sufra. That is to say, that Probans which, 
as adduced, has one factor of it affected (tainted) by lapse 
of time, and is thereby partially vitiated, is said to be ' behind 
time ’, and this is what is called ' Belated.* Example— 

* Sound is eternal, because it is manifested by conjunction* 
As a matter of fact, at the time that Sound is heard, the Con¬ 
junction is not there ; so that ' Conjunction ’, which is adduced 
as the Probans, is one that is beyond the time of the hearing 
(of the Sound); that is, there is no Conjunction at the time 

° The examples of ‘ annulment ’ by the more authoritativeoontrary cognition of 
the Subject ere thus supplied by the Parithtuddhl —(1)‘The jar is all-pervading, 
because it is an entity, like Akasha ’—where the all-pervudingncss of the jar is opposed 
to what we know of the jar hy perception (2) ‘the atom is made of component 
parts, because it is corporeal, like the jar ’—where the conclusion is opposed to what 
we kndw of the atom by Inferenee ;— (3) ‘ the Meru consists of stone, because it is a 
mountain, like the Vinghya ’—where the coqclusion is opposed to what we know of 
the Meru from the scriptures. The foltowing is an example of the annulment of the 
conception of the Pro bans as adduced—(1) ‘ Water audtAir are ho‘, because their touch 
is different from that of Barth, like Fire'—where the fact of the touch of Air being 
different from that of Earth is oppesed to our perception ; and to on. 
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that the Sound is heard ; for instance, when wood is being 
cut, the sound of the cutting is heard after the conjunction of 
of the wood and the axe has ceased. 

" This Probans—'because it is manifested by Conjunc¬ 
tion’-—is no other than the Inconclusive ; inasmuch as it has 
been found that non-eternal things also are so manifested; for 
example, the jar (which is manifested by the conjunction of 
light).’’ 

There is no force in this contention ; as in the reasoning 
(cited by us as the example) what is meant to be proved by 
manifestation by conjunction is only continuity of existence ; 
that is to say, what is meant by the proposition is not that 
sound is eternal, everlasting, but that it continues to exist, it 
stays ; so that the Probans cannot be said to be' inconclusive’; 
for nothing that does not stay is ever found to be ‘ manifested 
by Conjunction’ [and if it were so found, then alone could the 
Probans be regarded as ' inconclusive 

The SHtra oannot mean that what constitutes the 'be¬ 
latedness’ of the Probans is the reversing of the order of the 
reasoning-factors; as the power (of the factors) is such; that 
is to say, by merely being stated last (after the other factors 
have been stated) the Probans does not lose the character of 
' Probans’, which consists in * similarity to the Example ’; 
and so long as it does not lo3e the character of ' Probans ’, 
it cannot be called a ' Fallacious Probans.’ Then again, the 
'reversing of the order of the Factors’ has been mentioned 
as a Clinoher, called 'Inopportune' (under Sa. 5-2-11); so 
Var ■ P 178 that ^ the 8arQQ were meant by the present 
Safra' also, there would be a needless repeti¬ 
tion. "But that reversing of factors which constitutes 
the‘ belatedness' of the Probans consists in the fact that 
it is adduced after the Proposition has been levelled 
down; and certainly this is not the same as the Clin¬ 
oher 'Inopportune ’ [which oonsists in the whole reasoning 
being stated at a single stretch, in which the Probans is stated 
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last, instead of coming just after the statement of the Propo¬ 
sition].” What you mean is that (while in the * Inoppor¬ 
tune ’ reasoning, all the factors are put forward at a single 
stretch, but in an improper order,) what happens in the 
' Belated ’ Probans is that it is adduced after the Proposition 
has been levelled down to the position of an unproved con¬ 
clusion ; so that the latter cannot bo the same as the Clincher.* 

But in this case it behoves you to point out by what it is * level¬ 
led down.’ “ It is levelled down by the non-mention of the 
Probans.” If the ‘ levelling down ’ is ctye to the non¬ 
mention of the Probans,*—in what way does this constitute 
- any defect tn the Proban * ? “ It is certainly a defect'’ 

of the Probans that it is adduced lost'.” That it is 
stated last is not the fault of the Probans; it is the 
fault of the speaker; as a matter of fact, by itself the Probans 
cannot prove anything; its doing so is dependent upon its 
being adduced by the reasoner; so that the fault lies with 
the reasoner, and not with the Probans ; specially as the Pro¬ 
bans remains efficient (also when adduced afterwards),—as 
has been explained (in the Dhasya). 

Thus then, we .conclude that the Sfitra cannot mean 
that the ' belatedness ’ of the Probans consists in the 
reversing of the order of the reasoning Factors,—nor in its 
being adduoed after the Proposition has been levelled down. 

• W PlWSVWIWW i« the oorrect reading in both places. The difference bet¬ 
ween the two is as follows—In both there is a reversal of order among the Factors ; 
bnt in the case of the Clineher, the person, by his own accord, propounds the entire 
reasoning in a topsy-turvy ordjr, mentioning the Probaos last; while in the case of 
the Fallacious Probans what happens is that when the first party propoandl the 
reasoning, he puts it in an incomplete form, not mentioning the Probans at allbut 
his opponent questions him as to how the proposition is proved by his reasoning,— 
which question brings down the proposition to the level of an unproved assertion, 
by showing that the reason that would prove it has not been adduced,—whereupon 
the first party, adduces the Probant • this belated propounding o f the Probans cons¬ 
titutes’the fallaoy of ‘ belatedness ^ and in this case the intervening question of the 
opponent is necessary ; while in $e Clincher, there is a spontaneous perversity on the 
part of the reasoqer, who puts the Probans last.—fd (parya. ■ 
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Lecture (3). 

Casuistry. 

(Surras 10—17) . 

Bhnsya on Su. (10). 

[P. 55, L. 6 to L. 8J. 

Next we proceed to describe Casuistry. * 

Sa. 10. 

Casuistry consists in opfosinq a proposi¬ 
tion BY ASSIGNING TO IT A MEANING OTHER THAN 
THE ONE INTENDED. (Sfltra 10). 

It is not possible to cite specific examples in connection 
‘ with the general definition; they will be cited along with the 
definition of the several kinds of Casuistry. 

VUrfika on Sa. 10. 

[P. 178, L. 14toL. 16J. 

Casuistry consists $c. ^c.—bujb the S&tra. A certain 
proposition having been put forward (by the first party), 
containing a word with a wide signification, which conveys 
more thfen one meaning,—if opposition is offered to it by 
imposing upon it a meaning entirely different from that intend¬ 
ed by the person (propounding the proposition),—this consti¬ 
tutes Casuistry. 

Blmsya on Su. (11). 

[P. 55, LL. 8-9]. 

The division of Casuistry is as follows— 

Snfra (11). 

It is op three kinds—( a) VIkchhala, Verbal 
Casuistry, (5) SamInyachohhala, Generalis¬ 
ing Casuistry, and (c) UpachIrachchhala, 
Figurative Casuistry.—SG$ ra (11). 

V8r(ilca on Sa. 11. 

[P. 178, LL. 16—17J. 

It is of three kinds —This is meant to restrict the number 
of the particular kinds of Casuistry; and as in other fc cases, 

• The sequence it thus explained by the ParuhuMhi —When the disputant finds 
t>..t i,i a reasoning is vitiated by a fallacy, and he finds himself unable to remove the 
fallaciousness, he, still desperately tryiug to snatch victory to himseli, puts forward 
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bo here also, these three kinds include all the several kinds 
of Casuistry. 

Jlha§ya on Sft. (12). 

[P. 55, L. 11 to P. 56, L. 18]. 

From among these— 

Safra (12). 

(A) VERBAL Casuistry consists in assuming 

A MEANING OTHER THAN THAT INTENDED TO BE 
CONVEYED BY A WORD,—WHEN THE MEANINO 
(INTENDED) 18 NOT DEFINITELY SPECIFIED.— Sutra (12). 

For instance, when the proposition is put forward in the 
form— ‘nctmkambalo ’ yam m&navakah ,’ where what the speaker 
means is that * the young boy is one tokos* blanket is new 
the compound word‘ navakamhalah ’ being equivalent to the 
expression * naoah kambalo yasya, —though this latter unoom- 
pounded expression sufficiently clearly defines the particular 
idea desired to be conveyed, the same is not done by the 
compounded word ' navakamhalah ’ (which is ambiguous, being 
capable of affording more thau one meaning);—and what the 
Casuist does is to assign to the compounded word a meaning 
other than the one intended by the speaker, and expounding 
the oompound as ' nava kambalah yasya ’, takes it to mean 
that the young boy is one who has nine blankets , and says— 
* you say that the young boy has nine blankets';—having thus 
imposed upon the man an idea that he never intended *to 
convey, he proceeds to oppose the assertion by showing its 
absurdity—‘this boy has only one blanket, where are the 
trine blankets ?’ Thus this is a case of Casuistry 
which is urged on the occasion of an ambiguous word being 
used; and being based upon a word, it is called * Verbal * 
Casuistry. 

This Casuistry is to be met by urging the necessity of the 
Casuist himself pointing out the peculiar circumstances 
favouring his own interpretation of the ambiguous word; 
for instance, the word * Saoakambalah * is ambiguous,—signify¬ 
ing ‘yne who has a new blanket' and also 'one who has nine 
blankets’; under the oiroumstances, when you take it to mean 

improper auswers—of which there are two kind*—Casuistry and Futile Rejoinder. 
The former cornea Bret, aa though wrong in sense, it is verbally and apparently right, 
while Jtfi is more absurd, as it involves the contradiction of oue’s own assertions. 
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' one who has nine blankets’ (and then turn to me and saj 
that the man has only one blanket, and not nine), this is 
hardly fair; as it is neoessary to point outf the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances that favour either of the two possible significa¬ 
tions,—from the statement of which peculiar circumstances 
it would be known that the word (in the context'in question) 
expressed that particular meaning;—As a matter of fact you 
have no such peculiar circumstances that you could urge 
(in favour of your own interpretation); so that what yon 
have brought against us is a false and futile attack.* 
Further, the connection of a word with its denotation is well 
known in the world to consist in the conventional restriction 
of a certain word having a certain denotation—in the form 
that *of such and such a verbal expression such and such is 
the denotation*; and this conventional restriction is found 
to be general (wide) in the case of general terms, and par¬ 
ticular (specialised) in the case of particular terms; and 
whenever these words are used, they are used according, to 
previous usage, and never in a way in which they have never 
been used before; the use of a word again is only for the 
purpose of bringing about the cognition of its meaning, and it 
is only -when the meaning has been comprehended that there 
follows any aotivity (as resulting from the hearing of that 
word). Thus the use of words being for the sake of 
bringing about the comprehension of its meaning, the exaot 
usage of the general term is determined by the force (of 
circumstances); ». e. when such expressions are used as— 
Hake the goat to the village,’ 'bring butter ’, 'feed the 
BtShmana *—every one of these words (‘goat’ ‘ butter ’ and 
* br&hmapa ’) is a general or common term, and yet it is 
applied, in actual usage, to particular individuals composing 
what is denoted by that term ; and to what particular indivi¬ 
duals it is applied is determined by the force of circumstances; 
the term is applied to that particular individual (goat, for 
instance) with which it is found possible to connect the 
direction of the particular aotivity (of taking to the village, 
for instance); it being absolutely impossible for the entire 
generality (of all Goat* f. i.) to be connected with the direc¬ 
tion expressed by the words [‘take to the village’,] [no one 
man at any one time could take to a village all the goats 
that there are in the world, all .of which are denoted by the 
general term ‘goat’]. Similarly the term under discussion, 
—' n avakanbalah ’ is a general term [as it has two significa- 

* Th* Puri MS. reads 'abkiyofa' tor niyoga. 
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tions]; and as such, when it is used it has to be taken as 
applied to that to which it has the capability to apply, under 
the circumstances;—so that when it is addressed in regard 
to a person having only one new blanket, it has to be taken 
as signifying ‘ one who has a new blanket’; and under the 
circumstances, the possessing of nine blankets being found 
impossible, the word cannot signify 'one who has nine 
blankets’. Thus when you assign to your opponent’s word 
a meaning that it cannot possibly convey, your attack must 
be regarded as entirely futile.* 

VSrfika on SB. 12. 

[P. 178, L. 17 to P. 179, L. 10.] 

' When the meaning is not definitely specified * $o.-~ says 
the Sotra. What is said to have its meaning not definitely spe¬ 
cified is that word or sentenoe which, as actually heard, is 
general (wide in its scope); as an example of a sentence 
that is general or ambiguous, we have—‘ this boy is naoakam- 
bala ’ (.which means ‘ the boy has a new blanket’and also 
' the boy has nine blankets and an example of the 
general or ambiguous word we have the word ' ashoafr ’ 
[which when taken as a noun, denotes the horse ; and when 
taken as a verb, denotes ' you have become large ’, ' ashvah * 
being the First Preterite, second person, singular form of 
the root' shva ’J. 

An objection is raised—*' It is never possible to speak «of 
anything by means of an unspecified or general 
term; as m actual usage no such word is ever 
used whose denotation is not specified. In fact nothing can 
be spoken of by means of an unspecified term; nor is it 
right to use any suoh term; whenever any expression is used, 


° At the time that the exact denotation is fixod by convention for the first time, 
it is not said to pertain to any particular individual; the denotation fixed is entirely 

g eneric in its character; and it comes to be applied to particular individuals only 
■rough the force of such circumstances as. the particular context in which the term is 


particular time and place at which it is used, and so on. So that when tho speaker 
has used a general term on a particular occasion and under particular oiroumatances, 
his exact meaning can be easily determined ; and the fact that the word has a vague 
generic denotation is not his fault; the fault lies with the original convention that.fixed 
that' denotation ; and as this convention is fixed by persons other than the particular 
spe iker who uses the word, he cannot be blamed for making use of such a word: blam¬ 
ing him for it is altogether unfair.— %etparyu. 
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it always brings about the comprehension of a particular 
thing; and any indication by it of a generic thing would be 
absolutely improper.*' 

By no means, we reply. The use of a generic term and 
the denoting by it of generio things is quite possible) when 
the term is used by itself, and there are no such specificatory 
conditions as a particular context, &o. That is to say, when 
such a sentence as ‘ ShoStO dhaoafi ’ is pronounced without 
reference to any context, &o., the person merely hearing it 
thus pronounced is naturally confused fas to the exact meaning 
of the sentence—whether it means * Sho3 i{0 dkSvSfi ,' * the dog 
is running from here,’ or as meaning * ShvSlah the white-skin¬ 
ned man, suffering from leucoderma, dhuoati ’, * washes ’] ; 
and-when there is this confusion, he assigns to it a meaning 
that was not intended by the speaker, and then opposes the 
statement. Similarly in the case of an ambiguous word. 

The SB(ra has introduced the term ‘ Arfha ’, 1 meaning ,’ 
with a view to preclude the word; as Casuistry always pertains 
to the meaning of words, and not to the words themselves; for 
instance, in the case in question the Casuist cannot offer his 
opposition in the form * the word that you are using is not 
naoakambala .* 

The meeting of Casuistry is in the following manner:— 
Whether the opposition is offered knowingly or unknowingly, 
—in either case it is highly improper; that is to say, if the 
casuist aotually knows what the term * navakambalah ’ means 
(in the particular context), and yet he urges that ‘the boy is 
not navakambala ’, then he urges something entirely foreign 
to the subject, thus becoming subject to the Clincher of 
‘ Arthan(ara, ‘ Irrelevancy’; for he comprehends one meaning 
and urges an altogether different meaning;—if on the other 
band, he offers the opposition without knowiag what the Vord 
aotually means, he becomes subject to the Clinoher of * Ignor¬ 
ance.* 
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&Ufra (13'. 

(B) Genebalising Casdistby consists in the 

URGING OF AN ABSURD SIGNIFICATION, WHICH IS 
RENDERED POSSIBLE BY THE USB OF A TOO 
GENEBIO TEEM— (Sutra 13). 

Bhdsya. 

[P. 56, L. 16 to P. 57, L. 10.] 

When one man says—* Oh, this Brahman a is endowed 
with learning and character’, and another replies—‘learning 
and character are quite natural to a Brahmana ’,—the latter 
assertion is met by opposition, by assigning to the word 
(‘ Brahmana ’) a meaning other than the one intended,—that 
is by assigning to it an entirely absurd meaning;—this 
opposition being in the following, form—' If learning and 
character are natural to the Brahmana, then they should be 
found in the delinquent Brahmana* also; as he also is a 
Brahmana ’. 

That word is called ' too generio ’ which, while applying 
to the thing desired to be spoken pf, also over-reaches it; e. g. 
the Brabmamhood —which is denoted by the term ‘.Brah¬ 
mana, ’—is sometimes found to be concomitant with ‘ learning 
and character’, and sometimes it is found to over-reach it, t. 0. 
not concomitant with it. And as the opposition offered is 
based upon this * too generic' character of the term used, it 
has been called the ‘ Generalising Casuistry.’ • 

This Casuistry is to be met by pointing out that what the 
speaker (of the second sentence) means is not to propound 
a reason (for what the previous speaker has said with regard 
to a particular Brahmana being endowed with learning and 
character), but only to make a reference (i. e. a representation 
of what has been asserted in the previous sentence); as the 
second assertion is meant to be mere praise (of the particular 
Brahmana mentioned in the preceding sentence); so that there 
is no room for the assigning of the absurd signification. For 
instance, when one says ‘corns grow in this field’, another man 
may say ‘in this field even seeds do not have to be sown,’—it is 

0 Tlie Brahmana who hoa not gone through the rites and ceremonies essential 
for all Brahmanas is called a ‘ vrt\y* ’ ‘ delinquent.' 
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certainly not meant that seeds are not to be sown in the field ; 
and yet what is said clearly is that they are not necessary; and 
by this the field, which is the receptacle of the growing corn, 
is praised; so that the assertion 'seeds do hot have to be 
Bown in this field’ is meant to be a reference to the particular 
field with a view to praise it; and though the growing 1 of the 
oorn depends upon the seeds, this is not what is meant 
to be expressed by the seutenoe. Similarly in the case in ques¬ 
tion, by the assertion ‘learning a id character are only natural 
to the BrShmana what is meant is that the particular Efrah- 
mana possesses learning and character, and not that be 
possesses them because he is a BrShmana ; what is meant to 
be expressed is not the cause, (of the man’s possessing 
learning and character); the assertion is a reference to a partic¬ 
ular object, which it is meant to eulogise; the meaning 
being that ‘it is because the man is a Brahmaga that the 
causes bcinging about learning and character have become 
effective’; so that when the man praises the particular object, 
he does not deny the operation of causes leading up to the 
result (that makes the object worthy of that praise). Thus 
it is not right to offer opposition to the. assertion by assigning 
to it an absurd signification, 

VStrtika on Sa. 13, 

[Page P. 179, L. 13 to L. 17.] 

Generalising Casuistry &o.—says the Siitra. A word is said 
to be ‘too generic’ when it over-reaches what is intended to 
be spoken of. Example : 'The BrShmana is endowed with 
learning and character ’;-r-the Opponent opposes this state¬ 
ment by urging that 'the fact of being a ' BrShmana’ cannot 
be the cause of the possession of learning and character. This 
opposition is met by showing that the assertion means some¬ 
thing entirely different,—-being .meant to be a praise, and not 
the statement of a cause. And further, this opposition also 
is open to the two-fold objection (urged above in connection 
with first kind of Casuistry, at the* end, of the Var(ika) — 
based upon its having been urge! knowingly or unknow¬ 
ingly (in either oase the opposition being subject to a 
Clincher). 
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■Sfltra 14. 

(C) k Statement bring made on thb basis 

OP THE SECONDARY (FIGURATIVE) DENOTATION OP 
WORDS, IP IT IB OPPOSED BY A DENIAL OP THE- 
EXISTENCE OP WHAT IS ASSERTED (ON THE BASIS OP 
THEIR PRIMARY DENOTATION),—TniS CONSTITOTES 
FIGURATIVE (OR SHIFTING) CASUISTRY.* SB(ra 14. 

BhUsya. 

[P. 57, L. 12 to P. 58, L. 3.] 

By the term * dharma * in the Sfltra is meant that property 
of the word which consists in its use in accordance with its 
primary denotation; but sometimes [when the primary deno¬ 
tation is found inapplicable] this property (usage) becomes 
subject to option (in the shape of a second denotation); and 
this secondary usage consists in using a word, which has been 
found to have one primary denotation, in. a sense different 
from that denotation;—and when a statement is made in 
accordance with this secondary denotation, we have what has 
been called in the Siifra ‘dharmavikalpanirdSsha’A E. g. When 
the statment is made 'the platforms are shouting’, (which is 

•The meaning ot the Sutra ia not quite clear ; the translation is in accordance with 
the explanation given by the Bh&sya ; according tp the Kdt (ika (on Sfl 1C, below), 
the term urgui p s in g pgd ir here means ‘ the denial of the presence of the thing'/ and 
this suggests to the mind a very much simpler interpretation of the Sutra itself: ‘when 
the statement is made in regard to the Ww’ property, of a thing, if this is opposed by the 
denial of the thing itself, we have the Shifting Casuistry’. This appears to be more in 
keeping with what follows in the next two Sfitras; and it is also supported bt the 
Vdefika (l\ 180, L. 13) where it says lhatin the Shifting Casuistry what is denied is the 
object 1 the thing,' (fharmin. Though this statement, not being found to be in keopiug 
with the interpretation of the Bha jya, has beeu twisted by the fitparya and the Pari- 
thuddhi to mean something totally different. 

The explanation of th& Sttfra provided by the NydyasAtrdvivarana is as follows : 
' Dharma ' stands for one of the two denotations of a word—primary or secondary; 
—{aiyu, 1 of that’— vititfhah lealpah , 1 more than one alternative meaning'— yafro, 
‘ in which ’ ; nirdlshi, v&fyukfaehabtfi-safi i.«., the words need by the fipst party 
being tveh a$ admit of more than one meaning’;—‘arfhasa^bhdvena, fddrishailcatara- 
oyif ltd eadarfhafdtparyaprayubfardkyl, aparavrffyd arthdn(ara(dtparyakalpanayd 
•pratishidhoh,—the statement declaring the existence of a thing by one denotation, If 
the existence of that ie denied in accordance with the other denotation, — it constitutes 
figurative casuistry. 

t The words of the Bhitsya are ‘ (asya yirdishl ’, 1 when there is a statement of 
that t. e. of the secondary meaning ; but as the statement is not of the meaning, the 
fi\tp»ya has taken the words to mean ‘{eno’— 1 tjharmavtkalptna’ — ‘nirdishi ’— 
‘vakye’\ so that the meaning is ‘when there is statement in accordance with the 
secondary meaning.' The Parishuffki remarks that all this twisting of tne words ot 
the Bhdfya has been done with a view to reconcile the Bhd}ya to the Vtrfika. But 
we fail to see much difference between the two. 
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made on the basis o£ the secondary meaning of the term ' plat¬ 
forms which here stands for the men on the platforms) j— 
and it is opposed by a denial on tlve basis of the primary 
meaning [i. e. taking the word as if it had been used in its 
primary denotation],—this denial being in the form ' Certainly 
it is the men seated on the platforms that are shouting; and 
not the platforms themselves.’ 

“ But in this case, where is 'the assumption of a contrary 
meaning’ [which, according to Sutra 1-2-10) is a necessary 
condition in all Casuistry] ? ” 

It consists in assigning to the word a meaning different 
from that with reference to which it has been used; i. e., the 
word having been used in reference to its secondary meaning, 
the Opponent assigns to it the primary meaning;—and as this 
Casuistry pertains to the figurative or secondary signfication 
of words, it is called ' Figurative Casuistry.' 

What is meant by ‘ upachUra ’, 'secondary or figurative 
denotation ’ is that meaning which is indicated by such causes 
as association and the like; and we have the figurative use of a 
word only when there is such a meaning indicated by associ¬ 
ation &c. [so that figurative significations cannot be had re¬ 
course to at random]. 

This third kind of Casuistry is met in the following man¬ 
ner:—Whenever a statement is made, a concurrence with,- 
or denial of, the words used, and their significations, should 
be iu accordance with the intention of the person making 
that statement,—and not at random, according to one's own 
wish.* It is well known in ordinary parlance that a word 
may be used either in its primary direct sense or in its second¬ 
ary figurative sense; and when such usage is generally accept¬ 
ed,t if a certain word is used, the concurrence with it, 
or the denial of it, should be in keeping with the speaker's 
intention, and not at random; so that when the speaker uses 
a term in its primary sense, the concurrence with, or denial of, 
his statement should be in reference to that sense of his words, 
and not in reference to any sense that the Opponent may ohooso 
to impose upon it; similarly if he uses the term in its second¬ 
ary sense, it is this sense that should be concurred with 
or denied. On the other hand, when the speaker uses a term 

-——- — . ■ ■■■■ . . . . -»-- 

**■ The fdfparya takes UWgV: to mean (f^ hy trick. But the ordinary meaning 
o tVS appears to tie more suitable. The sense is that you should concur with, or 
deny, the statement in the form and in the sense iu which it is inade hy the speaker, 
and you are not to impose your own reading or year own interpretation on it. 
f The Puri MS. roads Wf 
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ia its secondary sense, and bis Opponent denies it in reference 
to its primary sense,—then this denial becomes a mere 
arbitrary denial, and it cannot be regarded as an opposition to 
the first party. 

VSrtika on Sfl. 14. 

[P. 179, L. 20 to P. 180, L. 5]. 

A statement being made etc. eta. —says the Sutra. What 
tho term ‘ tfharm'ivilralpa nirdSshe ’ means is that a word has 
Vm p 128 a signification — the primary and 

the secondary; e. g. the word ‘ platform ’ pri¬ 
marily signifies a structure reared up by bringing together 
pieces of wood; but when (as occurring in the statement * the 
platforms are shouting’) that primary signification is found to 
bo incompatible by reason of the impossibility of the action of 
shouting belonging to the tooodeu structure, the word is applied 
to the persons seated on the structure (to whom the shouting is 
applicable); and this forms tho * secondary ' signification of the 
word. Such is the ordinary method of using words; now if 
one were to oppose the statement m ide by attributing to it a 
meaning at variance with the said method,—it would constitute 
what is called ‘ Figurative Casuistry. ’ 

This form of Casuistry also is open to the aforesaid retort 
of having been put up consciously or unconsciously &c. ^see 
end of f r dr(i/ca on Sd. 12). 

Safra (15). 

[An objection is raised]— 

“Figurative Casuistry is only Verbal 
Casuistry ; as it does not differ from it. *' 

BhSsya. 

, [P. 58, L. 5 to L. 7]. 

[An objection is raised]—“ Figurative Casuistry does not 
differ from Verbal Casuistry ; as the assigning of a different 
meaning (from the one intended by the speaker) is common 
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“ to both. For instance, in the example cited,—in the state* 
“ment 'the platforms are shouting,’ the word (‘platform’) in* 
“ tended to be taken in the secondary sense of the persons oocu* 
“ pying the place (on the platform) is assumed to hare the 
“ primary sense of the place itself ; and the opposition offered 
“ is based upon this assumption.” 

VBrfikB on SB. 15. 

[P. 180, L. 8 to L. 9]. 

“Figurative Casuistry is regarded to be the same as 
“Verbal Casuistry, because of there being no difference between 
“the two. In what does the non-difference consist? It 
“consists in this, that, just as there is assumption of a different 
“ meaning in the case of Verbal Casuistry, so is there also in 
“ the case of Figurative Casuistry.” 

Silfra (16). 

[Answer]— 

It is Not so ; as tiiebe is a difference 

1 N>*T. 

Bhn$ya. 

(P. 58, L. 9 to L. 11}. 

[The answer to the objection urged in the preceding SB Ira 
is that] Figurative Casuistry is not the same as Verbal 
Casuistry; as in the former, the denial of the presence of the 
thing constitutes a difference. “Difference from what?” 
From the mere assumption of a different meaning (which is 
found in Verbal Casuistry); as a matter of fact the ‘ assump¬ 
tion of a different meaning ’ is one thing, and the ‘ total denial 
of the presence pf the thing denoted’ is something entirely 
different. 

Vartita on SB (1C). 

[P. 180, L. 9 to L. 13]. 

The Sdtra points out that the reason that has been urged 
in the preceding Sfl/ra—‘because there is no difference’— 
is one that is unknown ,—i. e. untrue. " Why is the reason 
untrue ? ” Because in the case of one (*. e. Figurative 
Casuistry) what is denied is the existence of the denoted 
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thing,—the meaning of the denial being that there are no such 
thing * as shmting platforms ;—while in the other case (t. e. 
in the case of Verbal Casuistry) the presence of the thing 
itself is admitted ,—the possession by the boy of the blanket 
being' accepted,—and what is denied is only the blankets ’ 
property of ' numerousness ’; so that in one case *. tho thing 
is denied, while in the other the property; and this fact 
constitutes a tremendous difference. 


So Ira (17). 

If the two webe to be regarded as n«>n- 

DIFFEUENT ON THE QBOUND OF SOME KIND OF 

SIMILARITY,—THEBE WOULD BE ONLY ONE KIND OF 

Casuistry. 

Bhusya. 

[P. 58, L. 13. to L. 16.] 

What the Opponent in Sutra 15 has done is to accept the 
twofold division of Casuistry and to deny the third kind; 
this denial being on the. ground of some sort of a’similarity 
(between the third and the first kinds). But just as this 
reason (the presence of some sort of similarity) serves to set 
aside threefoldness, so ought it to set aside twofoldness - 

0 Both editions read TO. The Parishuddhi supplies the correct reading—TOW. 

The following explanation by the f&tparya it noteworthy In the eentenoe' the 
platforms are shouting the ihouting is predicated of the platform!, .whereby (lie shout¬ 
ing is the predominant factor and platform the subordinate fnotor ; that is why the 
secondary figurative usage applies to the 1 platform ’, and not to the ihouting hence 
when the Casuist offers his opposition in the words 1 the platforms certainly do not 
shout what is douied is the ihouting, the predominant factor. This is what is meant 
bythe Varf ilea saying that the thing itielf it denied. In the oase of the statement * this 
boy is narakambala' —the 1 navakatnbala ’ is predicated of the boy and what the 
Casuist denies is not the entire' navakambala ', but only the qualifying part of it 1 nava.' 
So that in tho formercase the entire predicate, and in tho latter only a part of the pre¬ 
dicate, is denied. This constitutes the ‘ tremendous difference.' ' 

The Pariihuftfhi remarks that the above explanation has been provided by the 
fHiparya in view of the fact that what the words of the Vdrfiha apparently mean is 
not quite right It is not true that in one case it is the thing that is denied, and in 
another the property ; because the ihouting is as much a properly of the platform, u 
the HumirouiHtii is of the blanket. 
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also; as there is some sort of similarity between these two 
(first and second kinds) also. If the mere presence of some 
similarity cannot do away with the twofold division, then 
it should not do away with the threefold division either. 

Varfita on SB. 17. 

TP. 180, L. 17 to P. 181, L. 2.] 

If the two eto .—says the Su(ra. “ What is the meaning 
of this Sutra ? ” The meaning is that sheer incongruity 
sets aside the twofold division also, which division is admit* 
ted by the Opponent. “ By what reasoning do you make out 
that the twofold division is admitted P ” When it is asserted 
that 'Figurative Casuistry is the same as Verbal Casuistry/ it 
is implied that the Generalising Casuistry (the second kind of 
Casuistry) is something different (from Verbal Casuistry). And 
(if the twofold division is set aside, and all Casuistry is held 
to be of one and the same kind; then) the specification be¬ 
comes entirely useless; that is to say, if the opinion held by 
our opponent is that all Casuistry is of one and the same kind, 
then, in that case, the specification (made in Sutra 15)—that 
'Figurative Casuistry is the same as Verbal Casuistry, because 
there is no difference * (which puts forward the non-difference 
of only two out of the three kinds]—becomes entirely mean¬ 
ingless. 

1‘ But in what way oould all kinds of Casuistry become re¬ 
garded as one only P ” 

If the presence of some sort of similarity were to establish 

identity, then there would be only one kind of Casuistry; as 

there is some sort of similarity among all the 
Var P 181 * 

three kinds, they should all beoome of one kind 

only; as there is some sort of similarity among all of them. 

“ What is that similarity ? ” 

The similarity consists in the ( opposing of the assertion' 
and in the ' assuming of a different meaning/—these 4wo 
conditions being present in all kinds of Casuistry, [as declared 
in Su. 1-2-10], 
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Lecture (4). 

[Stitras 18—20.] 

Defects oj Reasoning due to the Incapacity of the Reasoner. 

Bhasya on So. 18. 

[P. 58, L. 17 to P. 59, L. 3.] 

Next to Casuistry— 

(Su(ra 18.) 

Futile Rejoinder is that objection which is 

TAKEN ON THE BASIS OF MERE* SIMILARITY AND 

dissimilarity. (Sutra 18.) 

When a certain reasoning has been put forward, tbo 
objection to it that follows, takes birth (jayatC)—is called* Jafi’, 
* Futile Rejoinder.’ This objection is in the form of opposi¬ 
tion, an attack, a denial,—on the basis of similarity and dis¬ 
similarity. That is to say, when the Probans put forward by 
the first party is one that is intended to prove the conclusion 
through its similarity to the Example,—and an objection is taken 
on the basis of its dissimilarity (to that Example);—or when 
the Frobans put forward is intended to prove the conclusion 
through its dissimilarity to the Example,—and an objection is 
taken on the basis of its similarity to it;—we have what is 
called * Jafi’ (Futile Rejoinder),; because it comes up— is born 
—as an opponent (to the original reasoning).t 


• Tbe Nydydai\ravivarana explains that Futile Rejoinder is that which is urged 
on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity only, —i. e. irrespective of any idea of 
invariable concomitance; in fact, it continues, ‘similarity and dissimilarity’do not 
enter into all oases of Futile Rejoinder ; as iB clear from the definitions and examples 
provided under Adh. 6; it makes a Futile Rejoinder when no notice is taken of 
invariable concomitance. This is what lias led the modern LogioianB to define Jdfi, 
Futile Rejoinder, simply as 1 a ta( utfaram ’, 1 wrong answer ’, i. e. an answer 
which is either incapable of shaking the opposite view, or which is vitiated by self- 
contradictions. 

The Titparya has an interesting note. It is not always reprehensible to put for¬ 
ward a Futile Rejoinder ; for instance, when a man, upholding the authority of the 
Veda, is met by a series of arguments against its authority, and at the spur of the 
moment he does not find proper answers to these arguments, he is fully justified in 
urging what is really a Futile Rejoinder, if he feels that by so doing he wiil stave off 
the atheistio tendenoy of the audience produced by his opponent’s arguments. But 
in olber oases a Futile Rejoinder is urged only unknowingly. 

f Tn view of the real nature of several Futile Rejoinders—which are not urged on 
the basis of a similarity or dissimilarity to any Example at all,—the Vdr{Uca says that 
when the Bhdsya talks of similarity or dissimilarity to tne Example, it is only by way 
of illustration. As there are several Futile Rejoinders that are urged on the basis of 
similarity or dissimilarity to ether things also. 
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VQrlika on Su. 18. 

TP. 181, L. 4 to L. 11.] 

Futile Bejoinder is that Sfc. $e .—says the SOtra. By 
speaking of the* objection taken on the basis of similarity,’ 
and of the * objection taken on the basis of dissimilarity what 
is meant is that it is urged against the right view expounded 
by the first p^rty;—rthe sense being that when the arguments 
in support of a view have been prop muded, there is a stand 
made against that view; and this standing against is as if it 
Were an opponent set up against it. 

The Sufra should be taken as it stands, and not as indi¬ 
cating the * similarity and dissimilarity to the Example ’ (as 
the BhSsya has taken it). “ Why do you lay stress on this ?’* 
Because we wish to make the definition provided by the Sutra 
applicable to all cases of Futile Rejoinder. As a matter of fact, 
every kind of Futile Rejoinder becomes included only when 
we takfi it as it stands,—taking it as indicating 1 similarity ’ 
and 1 dissimilarity ’>to anything (not necessarily to the Exam¬ 
ple only). If a definition does not include all that it is in¬ 
tended to incltlde/it is regarded as defective [and this would 
be the case with the definition provided by the Sutra if it 
were interpreted according to the Bhasya ; as, in that case, it 
would not include all tho3e cases of Futile Rejoinder which 
are urged on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity to things 
other than the Example], It is only by way of illustration 
that the Bhifya should be taken as speaking of similarity and 
dissimilarity to the Example ; the sense being that, just as 
objection is takers on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity 
to the Example, so it is urged also on the basis of similarity 
and dissimilarity of- other things [and it should not be taken 
as restricting the dqfjnition to only such objections, as. 
are taken on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity to ,tlie 
Example only]. 
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Sufra (19). 

It is a cask op Clinches when there is 

MISAPPREHENSION, ^ AS ALSO WHEN THERE IS 
INCOMPREHENSION.* (Sfi. 19.) 

BhUeya. 

[P. 59, L. 5 to L. 8.] 

* Misapprehension ’ is that comprehension which is either 
wrong or reprehensible.f The man who misapprehends 
things becomes defeated; and ‘Clincher’ consists in this 
defeat. It is a case of ‘incomprehension’ when, the subject 
being one on which something has to be said, if the person 
does not say anything; that is, for instance, if he either does 
not oppose what has been sought to be proved by the other 
party, or does not meet the objections that have been urged 
against himself. 

The non-compounding (of the words * viprafipaffih ’ and 
‘ apratipatfih’, whose compounding would have made the 
Sutra tf rser) is meant to indicate that theso two are not the 
only Clinchers [there, being several others, as described in 
detail in Adii. V, all which become implied by the use of the 
particle * cha ’]. 

Fdrfika on SQ. 19. 

[P. 181, L, 12 to L. 19.] 

It iso cate of Clincher etc. —says the SB fra, ; when a thing 
really exists, or is described, as different (from the man’s 
own idea of it), there is either ' incomprehension ’ or ‘ mis¬ 
apprehension ’. There are two kinds of ' incomprehen- 

•The Partikufflhi, not satisfied with the Sutra as it stands, takes it as implying 
the following generalised definition‘ When a controversy lias been started, any action 
■ that is indicative of either party’s ignorance constitutes a Clincher.’ It further says 
that Clincher is treated of last, as it puts an end to all controversy; no further dis-' 
onssion can proceed when once one of the parties falls into a Clincher. 

. f*A misapprehension is called simply ‘wrong*, when the subject-matter is 
something too subtle to be grasped by an ordiuary intellect; it is called ‘reprehensi¬ 
ble* when it pertains to something gross, on ordinary thing qnits within the range 
cf ordinary minds.—?*af jwrya. 
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sion’—(1) that non-cognizance in which the predominating 
element consists of what the other party has said [when, for 
instance, the man fails to comprehend the proof? adduced by 
the other party, or the objections urged by him], ahd (2) that 
non-cognizance in which one’s own part forms the predomi¬ 
nating element [when, for instance, the man fails to find 
arguments for meeting the objections urged by the other 
party]. 

‘It is possible for a Clincher to bo urged even where the 
“ man has put forward a sound argument; how then can 
“ Clincher be said to be indicative of * misapprehension ’ or 
“‘ incomprehension’[as the reasoning being a sound one,it 
41 should be taken ipso facto to have been urged with full know- 
V ledge and due comprehension of the issues involved]. That 
“ is to say, it may so happen that a man supports his conten- 
“ tion by a perfectly sound argument, and yet when his op- 
“ ponent meets him with a Futile Rejoinder, he becomes con- 
“ founded and fails to find the proper answer to that rejoin- 
“ der;—how can this be said to be a case of either ‘misappre- 
“ hension ’ or ‘incomprehension ? ” 

Even in such a case there would be (a) ( incomprehension ’ 
and (6) ‘misapprehension’ consisting in the man (a) not 
comprehending the soundness and strength of his own argu¬ 
ments, and (6) in his regarding his own sound arguments 
as unsound. 

BhSteya on SStra (20). 

[P. 59, L. 8 to L. 17]. 

A question arises-—*' Example has been described as of 
one kind only; are Futile Rejoinder and Clincher also each 
of one kind only P Or are these of diverse kinds, like Doctrine?” 

The answer to this is provided in the following ra.— 

Safro 20. 

Tubes is a Multiplicity of Futile Rejoinders 

ADD CtlNCHEBS, OWING TWO THEBE BEING 8BVEBAL AND 
DIVERSE VARIETIES OF BOTH. (SU. 20). 
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As ' Objection taken on the basis of similarity and dissimi¬ 
larity ’ can be of several diverse kinds—there must be several 
varieties of Futile Rejoinder. Similarly as ‘ misapprehen¬ 
sion and incomprehension ’ are of several diverse kinds,— 
there must be several varieties of Clincher also. The term 
1 vikalpa ’ stands for several varieties or diverse varieties. 

As examples of the diversity of Clinchers (defined in 
S3. 5,2.1—241—the Clinchers of AnanubhUsam, JjnSna, 
Apraiihho, Viksipa, MafanujUa and Paryannyojyo) gksana, 
are indicative of incomprehension ; while tho rest are indica¬ 
tive of misapprehension. 


Thus have PramUna and other categories been (a) ' men¬ 
tioned ’ (in Sfi. 1.1.1) and (5) ' defined ’ in the order of their 
mention ; and they will (in the next four A<jhy5yas) bp (a) ‘ ex¬ 
amined ’ in accordance with their definitions. Thus is the 
threefold function of the Scientific Treatise to be regarded as 
duly fulfilled. 


Thus ends the first AdhySya of Vatsyayana’s Bhasya on 
the Nyaya-Sn(ra. 


Varfika on Su. 20. 

[P. 182, L. 1 to L. 11.] 

There is o multiplicity, etc. etc .—says the Sufra. This 
Sufra is meant to indicate how many kinds of Futilq Re¬ 
joinder and Clinoher there are; and what is meant is that, in¬ 
asmuch as objections taken on the basis of similarity and 
dissimilarity are several and diverse, there are many kinds of 
Futile Rejoinder;—and inasmuch as incomprehension and 
misapprehension are several and diverse, there are many 
kinds of Clincher. As regards the question—as to which 
kinds of Futile Rejoinder are urged on the basis of similarity, 
and which on the basis of dissimilarity,—and as to which 
kinds of Clincher are indicative of misapprehension and 
which of incomprehension,—all this should be found in 
their proper places, where they are described in detail in 
connection with their detailed definition (in A<jh. 5). 


57! mlcLctLotlI Z WhjuAJlA. 
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Thus hare PramSna and the other categories been ' men¬ 
tioned ’ and ' defined.’ And the ‘ Examination ’ of these, 
in accordance with this mention and definition, will follow. 


* In this first Aghydya hare been described—(a) the main 
theme of philosophy (embodied in SQ. 1.1.1.), ( b ) the process 
of metempsychosis (described in SO. 1.1. 2), (c) the cessation 
of metempsychosis by Knowledge (described in S&- 1. 1. 2), 
and (d) the mention and definition of the several categories 
(described in tho rest of the AdhySya). 


Thus ends the first AdhySya of Udyo$akara’s VSLrfika on 
the. Nydyasulra- Bhdsya. 


57 'B^xLxrLxmjjcjaJL W’h.mLh.A. 
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